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PREFACE. 


In presenting to the citizens of Daviess county this history, it is with the full knowledge 
‘that there may be found within its pages ervors both of omission and commission, It would 
be strange, indeed, if in recording the many incidents which have transpired since Daviess 
county was transformed from the wilderness-home of the Indian to the civilization of the 
white man, that mistakes have not been made, and munch left unreeorded; yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, we feel confident,that, by careful research, much has been found, not generally known, 
worthy a place in the annals of local history, which, but for this compilation, would have 
forever remained buried in the dark oblivion of the forgotten past. 

To gather these daily incidents of the long ago, has heen a work of infinite care and atten- 
tion to detail, and a dependence, in a great measure, upon the filing memories of the early 
settlers now living. They have told us of their trials and troubles of by-gone years with all 
that wonderful simplicity and aptness of illustration for which the ‘‘old pioneers” were noted. 

"Tis trae that their memories have, ut times, sadly faltered, and that they have forgotten 
much of value, yet enough has been given, worthy a place among the archives ot Daviess 
county's progress, to warrant their narration upon the pages of history, The county records 
and the files of old newspapers have been conned, and many facts and figures been culled; and, 
by midnight toil, every available source of information has been explored, and every avenue 
of investigation exhausted, that only such incidents as were trustworthy might find a place 
within the pages of this work, making it not only a compendinm of acknowledged facts, but 
a useful book of reference. Tntelligent readers may judge of how this labor has been per- 
formed, and make all due allowance for such errors in names anid dates as may be found herein. 
Pertection in man is not of this world, therefore, to say that this work approached that high- 
est degree of excellence would savor too much of vanity; but let us say that an honest en- 
deavor has been made to make the ‘History of Daviess Connty’’ worthy in all respects the 
careful perusal, if not approval, of the reader. 

The author is indebted to many for their kindness in assisting him in the eollection of the 
neidents which go to make up this voluine, and most sincerely are our thanks tendered to 
the “old pioneers’' who have so freely and cheerfully responded to requests for the history of 
the past; also to the following gentlemen for their appreciated aid, which has so materially 
contributed to whatever of success this work may attain: Mr. Pines R. Dunn, Dr. A. F. 
McFarland, Captain John Ballinger, Mr. J. T. Day, Mr. (reorge Tuggle, Dr. William M. 
Givens, Major Samuel P. Cox and Mr, Milt. Ewing, of Gallatin; Messrs, John F, Jordin and 
Robert C. Williams, of Jamesport; Mr. William C. Atkinson, Mrs. Anna Enyart and Rey, 
Mr. Griffin, of Benton township; Mr. J. M. Bickel, of Winston; and to the newspapers of Gal- 
Jatin, are our thanks due and their aid hereby acknowledged. 

Tn the hope that this work may meet with a cordial welcome, and, if found worthy, a 

generous approval, it is respectfully submitted. 
Tar PUBLISHERS. 
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HISTORY OF MISSOURI. 


CHAPTER L 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH, 


The purchase of the vast territory, west of the Mississippi River, by the 
United States, extending through Oregon to the Pacific coast and south to the 
Dominions of Mexico, constitutes the most important event that ever occurred in 
the history of the nation, 

It gave to our Republic, additional room for that expansion and stupendous 
growth, to which it has since attained, in all that makes it strong and enduring, 
and forms the seat of an empire, from which will radiate an influence for good 
unequaled in the annals of time. In 1763, one hundred and eighteen years ago, 
the immense region of country, known at that time as Louisiana, was ceded to 
Spain by France. By a secret article, in the treaty of St. Ildefonso, concluded in 
1800, Spain ceded it back to France. Napoleon, at that time, coveted the island 
of St. Domingo, not only because of the value of its products, but more especially 
beeause its location in the Gulf of Mexico would, in a military point of view. 
afford him a fine field, whence he could the more effectively guard his newly acquired 
possessions. Hence he desired this cession by Spain should be kept a profound 
secret until he succeeded in reducing St. Domingo to submission. In this under- 
taking, however, his hopes were blasted, and so great was his disappointment, that 
he apparently became indifferent to the advantages to be derived to France from 
his purchase of Louisiana. 

In 1393 he sent out Laussat as prefect of the colony, who gave the people of 
Louisiana the first intimation that they had had, that they had once more become 
the subjects of France. ‘This was the occasion of great rejoicing among the inhabi- 
tants, who were Frenchmen in their origin, habits, manners and customs. 

Mr. Jefferson, then President of the United States, on being informed of the 
retrocession, immediately dispatched instructions to Robert Livingston, the 
American Minister at Paris, to make known to Napoleon that the occupancy of 
New Orleans, by his government, would not only endanger the friendly relations 
existing between the two nations, but, perhaps, oblige the United States to make 
common cause with England, his bitterest and most dreaded enemy; as the 
possession of the city by France, would give her command of the Mississippi, 
which was the only outlet for the produce of the Western States, and give her also 
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control of the Gulf of Mexico, so necessary to the protection of Amc rican 
commerce. Mr. Jefferson was so fully impressed with the idea that the occupancy 
of New Orleans, by France, would bring about a conflict of interests between the 
two nations, which would finally culminate in an open rupture, that he urged Mr. 
Livingston, to not only insist upon the free navigation of the Mississippi, but to 
nezotiate for the purchase of the city and the surrounding country. 

The question of this negotiation was of so grave a character to the United 
States that the President appointed Mr. Monroe, with full power, to act in con- 
junction with Mr. Livingston, Ever equal to all emergencies, and prompt in the 
Cabinet, as well as in the field, Napoleon came to the conclusion that, as he 
could not well defend his occupancy of New Orleans, he would dispose of it, on 
the best terms possible. Before, however, taking final action in the matter, he 
summoned two of his Ministers, and addressed them as follows: 

*¢T am fully sensible of the value of Louisiana, and it was my wish to repair 
the error of the French diplomatists who abandoned it in 1763. _ I have scarcely 
recovered it before I run the risk of losing it; but if I am obliged to give it up, it 
shall hereafter cost more to those who force me to part with it, than to those to 
whom I shall yield it. The English have despoiled France of all her northern 
possessions in America, and now they covet those of the South. I am determined 
that they shall not have the Mississippi. Although Louisiana is but a trifle com- 
pared to their vast possessions in other parts of the globe, yet, judging from the 
vexation they have manifested on seeing it return to the power of France, [ am 
certain that their first object wi be to gain possession of it. They will probably 
commence the war in that quarter. They have twenty vessels in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and our affairs in St. Domingo are daily getting worse since the death of 
LeClerc. The conquest of Louisiana might be easily made, and I have not a 
moment to lose in getting it out of their reach. I am not sure but that they 
have already begun an attack upon it. Such a measure would be in accordance 
with their habits; and in their place I should not wait. Iam inclined, in order 
to deprive them of all prospect of ever possessing it, to cede it to the United States. 
Indeed, I can hardly say that I cede it, for I donot yet possess it; and if I wait 
but a short time my enemies may leave me nothing but an empty title to grant to 
the Republic | wish to conciliate. I consider the whole colony as lost, and I 
believe that in the hands of this rising power it will be more useful to the political 
and even commercial interests of France than if 1 should attempt to retain it. 
Let me have both your opinions on the subject.” 

One of his Ministers approved of the contemplated cession, but the other 
opposed it. The matter was long and earnestly discussed by them, before the 
conference was ended. The next day, Napoleon sent for the Minister, who had 
agreed with him, and said to him: ‘The season for deliberation is over. I 
have determined to renounce Louisiana. I shall give up not only New Orleans, 
but the whole colony, without reservation. That I do not undervalue Louisiana, 
I have sufficiently proved, as the object of my first treaty with Spain was to 
recover it. But though I regret parting with it, I am convinced it would be folly 
to persist in trying to keepit I commussion you, therefore, to negotiate this affair 
with the envoys of the United States, Do not wait the arrival of Mr. Monroe, but 
go this very day and confer with Mr. Livingston. Remember, however, that I 
need ample funds for carrying on the war, and I do not wish to commence it by 
levying new taxes. For the last century France and Spain have incurred great 
expense in the improvement of Louisiana, for which her trade has never indemnified 
them, Large sums have been advanced to different companies, which have never 
been returned to the treasury. It is fair that [ should require repayment for these. 
Were I to regulate my demands by the importance of this territory to the United 
States, they would be unbounded; but, being obliged to part with it, I shall be 
moderate in my terms. Still, remember, I must have fifty millions of francs, and 
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I will not consent to take less. I would rather make some desperate effort to 
preserve this fine country.” 

That day the negotiations commenced. Mr. Monroe reached Paris on the 
t2th of April, and the two representatives of the United States, after holding a 
private interview, announced that they were ready to treat for the entire territory. 
On the 3othof April, 1803, eighteen days afterward, the treaty wassigned, and on the 
21st of October, of the same vear, cungress ratified the treaty. The United States 
were to pay $11,250,000, and her citizens to be compensated for some illegal cap- 
tures, to the amount of $3,759,000, making in the aggregate the sum of $15,000,- 
ooo, while it was agreed that the vessels and merchandise of France and Spain 
should be admitted into all the ports of Louisiana free of duty for twelve years. 
Bonaparte stipulated in favor of Louisiana, that it should be, as soon as possible, 
incorporated into the Union, and that its inhabitants should enjoy the same rights, 
privileges and immunities as other citizens of the United States, and the clause 
giving to them these benefits, was drawn up by Bonaparte, who presented it to the 
plenipotentiaries with these words: ‘‘Make it known to the people of Louisiana, 
that we regret to part with them; that we have stipulated for all the advantages 
they could desire; and that France, in giving them up, has insured to them the 
greatest of all. They could never have prospered under any European govern- 
ment as they will when they become independent. But while they enjoy the priv- 
‘leges of hberty let them remember that they are French. and preserve for their 
mother country that affection which a common origin inspires.” 

Complete satisfaction was given to both parties in the terms of the treaty. 
Mr. Livingston said: ‘I consider that from this day the United States takes rank 
with the first powers of Europe, and now she has entirely escaped from the power 
of England,” and Bonaparte expressed a similar sentiment when he said: ‘* By 
this cession of territory I have secured the power of the United States, and given 
to England a maritime rival, who, at some future time, will humble her pride.” 
These were prophetic words, for within a few years efterward the British met with 
asignal defeat, on the plains of the very territory of which the great Corsican 
had been speaking. 

From 18co, the date of the cession made by Spain, to 1803, when it was pur- 
chased by the United States, no change had been made by the French authorities 
in the jurisprudence of the Upper and Lower Louisiana, and during this period 
the Spanish laws remained in full force, as the laws of the entire province; a fact 
which is of interest to those who would understand the legal history and some of 
the present laws of Missouri. 

On December 20th, 1803, Gens. Wilkinson and Claiborne, who were jointly 
commissioned to take possession of the territory for the United States, arrived in 
the city of New Orleans at the head of the American forces. Laussat, who had 
taken possession but twenty days previously as the prefect of the colony, gave up 
his command, and the star-spangled banner supplanted the tri-colored tag of 
France. “The agent of France, to take possession of Upper Louisiana from the 
Spanish authorities, was Amos Stoddard, captain of artillery in the United States 
service. He was placed in possession of St. Louis on the gthof March, 1804, by 
Charles Dehault Delassus, the Spanish commandant, and on the following day he 
transferred it to the United States. The authority of the United States in Mis- 
souri dates from this day. 

From that moment the interests of the people of the Mississippi Valley be- 
came identified. They were troubled no more with the uncertainties of free navi- 
gation. The great river, along whose banks they had planted their towns and vil- 
lages, now afforded them a safe and easy outlet to the markets of the world. Un- 
der the protecting egis of a government, Republican in form, and having free 
access to an almost boundless domain, embracing in its broad area the diversihed 
climates of the globe, and possessing a soil unsurpassed for fertility, beauty of 
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scenery and wealth of minerals, they had every incentive to push on their enter. 
prises and build up the land wherein their lot had been cast. 

In the purchase of Louisiana, it was known that a great em sire had been se- 
cured as a heritage to the people of our country, for all time to come, but of its 
grandeur, its possibilities, its inexhaustible resources and the important relations it 
would sustain to the nation and the world were never dreamed of by even Mr. 
Jefferson and his adroit and accomplished diplomatists. , 

The most ardent imagination never conceived of the progress, which 
would mark the history of the ‘Great West.” The adventurous pioneer, whe 
fifty years ago pitched his tent upon its broad prairies, or threaded the dark laby- 
rinths of its lonely forests, little thought, that a mighty tide of physical and in. 
tellectual strength, would so rapidly flow on in his footsteps, to populate, build 
up and enrich the domain which he had conquered. . 

Year after year, civilization has advanced further and further, until at length 
the mountains, the plains, the hills and the valleys, and even the rocks and the 
caverns, resound with the noise and din of busy millions. 


‘€T beheld the westward marches 

Of the unknown crowded Nations, 

All the land was full of people, 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striving, 
Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 

In the woodlands rang their axes, 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys; 
Over all the lakes and rivers 

Rushed their great canoes of thunder.” 


In 1804, Congress, by an act, passed in April of the same year, divided 
Louisiana into two parts, the ‘Territory of Orleans,” and the ‘* District ol 
Louisiana,” known as ‘‘ Upper Louisiana” This district, included all that por- 
tion of the old province, north of ‘‘ Hope Encampment,” on the Lower Missis- 
sippi, and embraced the present State of Missouri, and all the western region of 
country to the Pacific Ocean, and all below the forty-ninth degree of north lati 
tude not claimed by Spain. 

As a matter of convenience, on March 26th, 1804, Missouri was pliced 
within the jurisdiction of the government of the Territory of Indiana, and its 
government put in motion, by Gen. William H. Harrison, then governor of 
Indiana, In this, he was assisted by Judges Griffin, Vanderberg and Davis, 
who established in St. Louis, what were called, Courts of Common Pleas. The 
District of Louisiana, was regularly organized into the Territory of Louisiana by 
Congress, March 3d, 1805, and President Jefferson, appointed Gen. James 
Wilkinson, Governor, and Frederick Bates, Secretary. The Legislature of the 
Territory, was formed by Governor Wilkinson and Judges R. J. Meigs, and John 
B. C. Lucas. In 1807, Governor Wilkinson was succeeded by Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis, who had become famous by reason of his having made the expe- 
dition with Clark. Governor Lewis committed suicide in 1809 and President 
Madison, appointed Gen, Benjamin Howard, of Lexington, Kentucky, to fill his 
place. Gen. Howard resigned October 25, 1810, to enter the war of 1812, 
and died in St. Louis, in 1814. Captain William Clark, of Lewis and Clark's 
expedition, was appointed Governor in 18ro, to succeed Gen. Howard, and 
remained in office, until the admission of the State into the Union. 

The portions of Missouri, which were settled, for the purposes of local 
government were divided into four districts. Cape Girardeau was the first, and 
embraced the territory, between Tywappity Bottom and Apple Creek. Ste. 
Genevieve, the second, embraced the territory from Apple Creek to the Meramec 
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River. St. Louis, the third, embraced the territory between the Meramec and 
Missouri Rivers. St. Charles, the fourth, included the settled territory, between 
the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, The total population of these districts at 
that time, was 8,670, including slaves. The population of the district of Louis. 
‘lana, when ceded to the United States was 10,120, 


CHAPTER It. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 
Name— Extent—Surface— Rivers— Timber—Climate—Prairies—Soils— Population by Counties. 


NAME. 
The name Missouri, is derived from the Indian tongue and signifies muddy. 
EXTENT. 

Missouri is bounded on the north by Iowa (from which it is separated for 
about thirty miles on the northeast, by the Des Moines River), and on the east 
by the Mississippi River, which divides it from Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and onthe west by the Indian Territory, and by the states of Kansas and Nebraska. 
The state lies (with the exception of a small projection between the St. Francis 
and the Mississippi Rivers, which extends to 36°), between 36° 30’ and 40° 36° 
north latitude, and between 12° 2’ and 18° 51° west longitude fron Washington. 

‘The extreme width of the state east and west, is about 348 miles; its width 
on its northern boundary, measured from its northeast corner along the Iowa 
line, to its intersection with the Des Mo nes River, is about 21o miles ; its width 
on its southern boundary is about 288 miles. Its average width is about 235 miles. 

The length of the state north and south, not including the narrow strip 
between the St. Francis and Missi:sijpi Rivers, is about 282 miles. It is about 
450 miles from its extreme northwest corner to its southeast corner, and from the 
northeast corner to the southwest corner, it is about 230 miles. ‘These limits 
embrace an area of 65,350 square miles, or 41,824.000 acres, being nearly as 
large as England, and the states of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

SURFACE. 


North of the Missouri, the state is level or undulating, while the portion 
south of that river (the larger portion of the state) exhibits a greater variety of 
surface, In the southeastern part is an extensive marsh, reaching beyond the 
state into Arkansas. The remainder of this portion between the Mississippi and 
Osige Rivers is rolling, and gradually rising into a hilly and mountainous district, 
forming the outskirts of the Ozark Mountains, 

Beyond the Osage River, at some distance, commences a vast expanse of 
prairie land which stretches away toward the Rocky Mountains. The ridges 
forming the Ozark chain extend in a northeast and southwest direction, separat- 
ing the waters that flow northeast into the Missouri from those that flow southeast 
into the Mississippi River. 

RIVERS. 

No state in the Union enjoys better facilities, for navigation than Missouri. 
By means of the Mississippi River, which stretches along her entire eastern 
boundary, she can hold commercial intercourse with the most northern territory 
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and state in the Union; with the whole valley of the Ohio; with many of the 
Atlantic States, and with the Gulf of Mexico. 


‘*Ay, gather Europe's royal rivers all— 

The snow-swelled Neva, with an Empire’s weight 
On her broad breast, she yet may overwhelm ; 
ldark Danube, hurrying, as by foe pursued, 
Through shaggy forests and by palace walls, 

To hide its terrors in a sea of gloom ; 

‘The castled Rhine, whose vine-crowned waters flow, 
The fount of fable and the source of song ; 

The rushing Rhone, in whose cerulean depths 

‘Lhe loving sky seems wedded with the wave ; 

The yellow Tiber, chok’d with Roman spoils, 

A dying miser shrinking ‘neath his gold; 

The Seime, where fashion glasses the fairest forms 5 
And ‘Thames that bears the riches of the world ; 
Gather their waters in one ocean mass, 

Our Mississippi rolling proudly on, 

Would sweep them from its path, or swallow up, 
Like Aaron’s rod, these streams of fame and song.” 


By the Missouri River she can extend her commerce to the Rocky Mountains, 
and receive in return the products which will come in the course of time, by its 
multitude of tributaries. 

The Missouri River coasts the northwest line of the State for about 250 miles, 
following its windings, and then flows through the State, a little south of east, to 
its junction with the Mississippi. ‘The Missouri River receives a number of trib- 
utaries within the limits of the State, the principal of which are the Nodaway, 
Platte, Loutre and Chariton from the north, and the Blue, Sniabar, Grand, Osage 
and Gasconade fromthe south. The principal tributaries of the Mississippi within 
the State, are the Salt River, north, and the Maramec River south, of the Missouri. 

The St. Francis and White Rivers, with their branches, drain the southeastern 
part of the State, and pass into Arkansas, ‘The Osage is navigable for steamboats 
for more than 275 miles. There are a vast number of smaller streams, such as 
creeks, branches and rivers, which water the State in all directions. 

Timber —Not more towering in their sublimity were the cedars of ancient 
Lebanon, nor more precious in their utility were the almung-trees of Ophir, than 
the native forests of Missouri, The river bottoms are covered with a luxuriant 
growth of oak, ash, elm, hickory, cottonwood, linn, white and black walnut, and 
in fact, all the varieties found in the Atlantic and Eastern States. In the more 
barren districts may be seen the white and pin oak, and in many places a dense 
growth of pine. The crab apple, papaw and persimmon are abundant, as also 
the hazel and pecan, 

Climate.—The climate of Missouri is, in general, pleasant and salubrious. 
Like that of North America, it is changeable, and subject to sudden and sometimes 
extreme changes of heat and cold; but it is decidediy milder, taking the whole 
year through, than that of the same latitudes east of the mountains. While the 
summers are not more oppressive than they are in the corresponding latitudes on 
and near the Atlantic coast, the winters are shorter, and very much milder, except 
during the month of February, which has many days of pleasant sunshine. 

Prairies. —Missouri is a prairie State, especially that portion of it north and 
northwest of the Missouri River. These prairies, along the water courses, abound 
with the thickest and most luxurious belts of timber, while the ‘‘ rolling” prairies 
occupy the higher portions of the country, the descent generally to the forests or 
bottom lands being over ouly declivities. Many of these prairies, however, ex- 
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hibit a gracefully waving surface, swelling and sinking with an easy slope, and a 
full, rounded outline, equally avoiding the unmeaning horizontal surface and the 
interruption of abrupt or angular elevations. 

These prairies often embrace extensive tracts of land, and in one or two in- 
stances they cover an area of fifty thousand acres. During the spring and summer 
they are carpeted with a velvet of green, and gaily bedecked with flowers of 
various forms and hues, making a most fascinating panorama of ever changing 
color and loveliness. To fully appreciate their great beauty and magnitude, they 
must be seen. 

Soil.—The soil of Missouri is good, and of great agricultural capabilities, but 
che most fertile portions of the State are the river bottoms, which are a rich allu- 
vium, mixed in many cases with sand, the producing qualities of which are not 
excelled by the prolific valley of the famous Nile. 

South of the Missouri River there is a greater variety of soil, but much of it 
is fertile, and even in the mountains and mineral districts there are rich valleys, 
and about the sources of the White, Eleven Points, Current and Big Black Rivers, 
the soil, though unproductive, furnishes a valuable growth of yellow pine. 

The marshy lands in the southeastern part of the State will, by a system of 
drainage, be one of the most fertile districts in the State. 


POPULATION BY COUNTIES IN 1870, 1876, 1880. 
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Classification of Rocks—Quatenary Formation— Tertiary— Cretaceous— Carboniferous—Devonian 
— Silurian—Azic—Leonomie Geology—Coal—Lron—Lead—Copper—Zine—Building Stone 


—Marile —Gypsum—Lime— Clays— Paints—Springs— Water Power. 


The stratified rocks of Missouri, as classifizd and treated of by Prof. G. C. 
Swallow, belong to the following divisions: I, Quatenary; II. Tertiary; ILI. 
Cretaceous ; IV. Carboniferous; V. Devonian; VI. Silurian, VII. Azoic. 

‘*The Quatenary formations, are the most recent, and the most valuable to 
man: valuable, because they can be more readily utilized, 


— 
* St, Louis city and county separated in 1877. Population for 1876 not given, 
¢ Including 92 Chinese, 2 half Chinese, and )§ Indians and half-breeds, 
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_. The Quatenary formation in Missouri, embraces the Alluvium, go feet 
thick ; Bottom Prairie, 30 feet thick ; Bluff, 200 feet thick ; and Drift, 155 fect 
thick. The latest deposits are those which constitute the Alluvium, and includes 
the soils, pebbles and sand, clays, vegetable mold, bog, iron ore, marls, etc. 

The Alluvium deposits, cover an area, within the limits of Missouri, of more 
than four millions acres of land, which are not surpassed for fertility by avy 
region of country on the globe. 

The Bluff Prairie formation is confined to the low lands, which are washed 
by the two great rivers which course our eastern and western boundaries, and 
while it is only about half as extensive as the Alluvial, it is equally as rich and 
productive.” 

‘¢ The Biuff formation,” says Prof. Swallow, ‘rests upon the ridges and river 
bluffs, and descends along their slopes to the lowest valleys, the formation cap- 
ping all the Bluffs of the Missouri from Fort Union to its mouth, and those of the 
Mississippi from Dubuque to the mouth of the Ohio. It forms the upper stratum 
beneath the soil of all the high lands, both timber and prairies, of all the counties 
north of the Osage and Missouri, and also St. Louis, and the Mississippi counties 
on the south. 

Its greatest development is in the counties on the Missouri River from the 
Towa line to Boonville. In some localities it is 200 feet thick. At St. Joseph it 
is 140 ; at Boonville roo ; and at St. Louis, in St. George's quarry, and the Big 
Mouid, it is about 50 feet; while its greatest observed thickness in Marion 
county was only 30 feet.” 

The Drift formation is that which lies beneath the Bluff formation, having, as 
Prof. Swallow informs us, three distinct deposits, to-wit: ‘‘Altered Drift, which 
are strata of sand ani pebbles, seen in the banks of the Missouri, in the north- 
western portion of the state. 

The Boulder formation is a heterogeneous stratum of sand, gravel and 
boulder, and water-worn fragments of the older rocks. 

Boulder Clay is a bed of bluish or brown sandy clay, through which pebbles 
are scattered in greater or less abundance. In some localities in northern 
Missouri, this formation assumes a pure white, pipe-clay color.”’ 

The Tertiary formation is made up of clays, shales, iron ores, sandstone, and 
sands, scattered along the bluffs, and edges of the bottoms, reaching from Com- 
merce, Scott county, to Stoddard, and south to the Chalk Bluffs in Arkansas. 

The Cretaceous formation lies beneath the Tertiary, and is composed of 
variegated sandstone, bluish-brown sandy slate, whitish-brown impure sandstone, 
fine white clay mingled with spotted flint, purple, red and blue clays, all being 
in the aggregate, 158 feet in thickness. There are no fossils in these rocks, and 
nothing by which their age may be told. 

The Carboniferous system includes the Upper Carboniferous or coal- 
measures, and the Lower Carboniferous or Mountain limestone. The coal- 
measures are made up of numerous strata of sandstones, limestones, shales, clays, 
marls. spathic iron ores, and coals. 

The Carboniferous formation, including coal-measures and the beds of iron, 
embrace an area in Missouri of 27,000 square miles. The varieties of coal found 
in the State are the common bituminous and cannal coals, and they exist in 
quantities inexhaustible. The fact that these coal measures are full of fossils, 
which are always confined to the coal measures, enables the geologist to point 
them out, and the coal beds contained in them, 

The rocks of the Lower Carboniferous formation are varied in color, and are 
quarried in many different parts of the State, being extensively utilized for build- 
ing and other purposes. : 

Among the Lower Carboniferous rocks is found the Upper Archimedes 
Limestone, 200 feet ; Ferruginous Sandstone, 195 feet; Middle Archimedes, 50 
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fect; St. Tonis Limestone, 250 feet; Odlitic Limestone, 25 feet; Lower Archi- 
medes Limestone, 350 feet; and Encrinital Limestone, 500 feet. These lime-_ 
stones generally contain fossils. 

The Ferruginous limestone is soft when quarried, but becomes hard and du- 
rable afterexposure. Itcontains large quantities of iron, and is found skirting the 
eastern coal measures from the mouth of the Des Moines to McDonald county, 

The St. Louis limestone is of various hues and tints, and very hard. It is 
found in Clark, Lewis and St. Louis counties. 

The Lower Archimedes limestone includes partly the lead bearing rocks of 
Southwestern Missouri. 

The Encrinital limestone is the most extensive of the divisions of Carbonifer- 
ous limestone, and is made up of brown, buff. gray and white, In these strata are 
found the remains of corals and mollusks. This formation extends from Marion 
county to Greene county. The Devonian system contains: Chemung Group, 
Hamilton Group, Onondaga limestone and Oriskany sandstone. The rocks of the 
Devonian system are foundin Marion, Ralls, Pike, Callaway, Saline and St. Gene- 
vieve counties. 

The Chemung Group has three formations, Chouteau limestone, 85 feet; Ver- 
micular sandstone and shales, 75 feet; Lithographic limestone, 125 feet. 

The Chouteau limestone is in two divisions, when fully developed, and when 
first quarried is soft. lt is not only good for building purposes but makes an ex- 
cellent cement. 

The Vermicular sandstone and shales are usnally buff or yellowish brown, and 
perforated with pores. 

The Lithographic limestone is a pure, fine, compact, evenly-textured lime- 
stone. Its color varies from light drab to buff and blue. It is called ‘‘ pot met- 
al,’ because under the hammer it gives a sharp, ringing sound, It has but few 
fossils. 

The Hamilton Group is made up of some qo feet of blueshales, and 170 feet 
of crystalline limestone. 

Onondaga limestone is usually a coarse, gray or buff crystalline, thick-bedded 
and cherty limestone. No formation in Missouri presents such variable and wide- 
ly different lithological characters as the Onondaga. 

The Oriskany sandstone is a light, gray limestone. 

Of the Upper Silurian series there are the following formations: Lower Hel- 
derburg, 350 feet; Niagara Group, 200 feet; Cape Girardeau limestone, 60 feet. 

The Lower Helderberg is made up of buff, gray and reddish cherty and ar- 
gillaceous limestone. 

Niagara Group. The upper part of this group consists of red, yellow and ash- 
colored shales, with compact limestones, variegated with bands and nodules of 
chert. 

The Cape Girardeau limestone, on the Mississippi River near Cape Girardeau, 
ig a compact, bluish-gray, brittle limestone, with smooth fractures in layers from 
two to six inches in thickness, with argillaceous partings. These strata contain a 
great many fossils. 

The Lower Silurian has the following ten formations, to-wit: Hudson River 
Group, 220 feet; Trenton limestone, 360 feet; Black River and Bird's Eye lime- 
stone, 175 feet; first Magnesian limestone, 200 feet; Saccharoidal sandstone, 125 
feet; second Magnesian limestone, 250 feet; second sandstone, 115 feet; third 
Magnesian limestone, 350 feet; third sandstone, 60 feet; fourth Magnesian lime- 
stone, 350 feet. 

Hudson River Group:—There are three formations which Prof. Swallow re- 
fers to in this group. These formations are found in the bluff above and below 
Louisiana; on the Grassy a few miles northwest of Louisiana, and in Ralls, Pike, 
Cape Girardeau and Ste, Genevieve Counties, 
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Trenton limestone :—The upper part of this formation is made up of thick 
beds of hard, compact, bluish gray and drab limestone, variegated with irregular 
cavities, filled with greenish materials. 

_ The beds are exposed between Hannibal and New London, north of Salt 
River, and near Glencoe, St. Louis county, and are 75 feet thick. ; 

Black River and Bird’s Eye limestone the same color as the Trenton lime. 
stone. 

The first Magnesian limestone cap the picturesque bluffs of the Osage in Ben- 
ton and neighboring counties. 

‘The Saccharoidal sandstone has a wide range in the state. Ina bluff about 
two miles from Warsaw, is a very striking change of thickness of this formation. 

Second Magnesian limestone, in lithological character, is like the first. 

The second sandstone, usually of yellowish-brown, sometimes becomes a pure 
white, fine-grained, soft, sandstone as on Cedar Creek, in Washington and Frank- 
lin counties. 

The third Magnesian limestone is exposed in the high and picturesque bluffs 
of the Niangua, in the neighborhood of Bryces’ Spring. 

The third sandstone is white and has a formation in moving water. 

The fourth Magnesian limestone is seen on the Niangua and Osage Rivers. 

The Azoic rocks lie below the Silurian and form a series of silicious and other 
slates which contain no remains of organic life. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY, 


Coai.—Missouri is particularly rich in minerals. Indeed, no State in the 
Union, surpasses her in this respect. In some unknown age of the past—long 
before the existence of man, nature, by a wise process, made a bountiful provis- 
ion, for the time, when in the order of things, it should be necessary for civilized 
man—to take possession of these broad, rich prairies. As an equivalent for lack 
of forests, slie quietly stored away beneath the soil, those wonderful carboniferous 
treasures for the use of man. 

Geological surveys, have developed the fact, that the coal deposits in the 
State, are almost unnumbered, embracing all varieties of the best bituminous coal. 
‘The southeast boundary of the State, has been ascertained, to be one continuous 
coal field, stretching from the mouth of the Des Moines River, through Clark, 
Lewis, Scotland, Adair, Macon, Shelby, Monroe, Audrain, Callaway, Boone, 
Cooper, Pettis, Benton, Henry, St. Clair, Bates, Vernon, Cedar, Dade, Barton, 
and Jasper, into the Indian Territory, and the counties on the northwest of this 
line contain more or less coal, Coal rocks exist in Ralls, Montgomery, Warren, 
St. Charles, Moniteau, Cole, Morgan, Crawford, and Lincoln, and during the 
past few years, all along the lines of all the railroads in north Missouri, and alona 
the western end of the Missouri Pacific, and on the Missouri River, between 
Kansas City and Sioux City, has systematic mining, opened up hundreds of 
mines in different localities. The area of our coal beds, on the line of the south- 
western boundary of the State alone, embrace more than 26,000 square miles, o/ 
regular coal measures. This will give of workable coal, if the average be one 
foot, 26,800,000,000 tons. ‘The estimates from the developments already made, 
in the different portions of the State, will give 134,000,000,000 tons. — : 

The economical value of this coal, to the State; its influence in domestic 
life; in navigation, commerce and manufactures, is beyond the imagination 0: 
man to conceive. Suffice it to say, that in the possession of her developed, and 
undeveloped coal mines, Missouri has a motive power, which in its influences 
for good, in the civilization of man, is more potent than the gold of California. 

Jron.—Prominent among the minerals, which increase the power and pros- 
perity of a Nation, is iron, Of this ore, Missouri has an inexhaustible quantty, 
and like her coal fields, it has been developed in many portions of the State, 
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and of the best and purest quality. It is found in great abundance in the coun- 
ties of Cooper, St. Clair, Green, Henry, Franklin, Benton, Dallas, Camden, 
Stone, Madison, Iron, Washington, Perry, St. Francois, Reynolds, Stoddard, 
Scott, Dent and others. The greatest deposit of iron, is found in the Iron 
Mountain, which is two hundred feet high, and covers an area of five hundred 
acres, and produces a metal, which is shown by analysis, to contain from 65 te 
69 per cent of metallic iron. - 

The ore of Shepherd Mountain contains from 64 to 67 per cent of metallic 
iron. The ore of Pilot Knob, contains from 53 to 60 per cent, 

Rich beds of iron, are also found at the Big Bogy Mountain, and at Russell 
Mountain. This ore has in its nude state, a variety of colors, from the red, 
dark red, black, brown, to a light bluish gray. The red ores are found in 21 or 
more counties of the State, and are of great commercial value. The brown 
hematite iron ores, extend over a greater range of country, than all the others 
combined ; embracing about 100 counties, and have been ascertained to exist in 
these in large quantities. 

Lead.—Long before any permanent settlements were made in Missouri, by 
the whites, lead was mined within the limits of the state, at two or three points on 
the Mississippi. At this time more than five hundred mines are opened, and 
many of them are being successfully worked. These deposits of lead cover an 
area, so far as developed, of more than 7,000 square miles, Mines have been 
opened in Jefferson, Washington, St. Francis, Madison, Wayne, Carter. Reynoids, 
Crawford, Ste. Genevieve, Perry, Cole, Cape Girardeiu, Camden, Morgan and 
many other counties, 

Copper and Zine. —Several varieties of copper ore are found in Missouri. The 
copper mines of Shannon, Madison, and Franklin counties have been known for 
years, and some of these have been successfully worked, and are now yielding 
good results, 

Deposits of copper have been discovered in Dent, Crawford, Benton, Maries, 
Green, Lawrence, Dade, Taney, Dallas, Phelps, Reynols, and Wright counties. 

Zine is abundant in nearly all the lead mines in the southwestern part of the 
state, and since the completion of the A. & P. R, R. a market has been furnished 
for this ore, which will be converted into valuable merchindise. 


Building Stone and Marile-—There is no scarcity of good building stone in 
Missouri. Limestone, sandstone, and granite exist in all shades of buff, blue, red, 
and brown, and are of great beauty as building material. 

There are many marble beds in the state, some of which furnish very beauti- 
ful and excellent marble. It is found in Marion, Cooper, St. Louis, and other 
counties. 

One of the most desirable of the Missouri marbles is in the 3d Magnesian 
limestone, on the Niangua. It is fine-grained, crystalline, silico-magnesian lime- 
stone, light-drab, slightly tinged with peach blossom, and clouded by deep flesh- 
colored shades. In ornamental architecture it is rarely surpassed. 

Gipsum and Lime.-—Though no extensive beds of gypsum ‘ave been discovered 
in Missouri, there are vast beds of the pure white crystal!ine varieiy on the line of 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad, on Kansas River, and on Gypsum Creek. It exists 

Iso in several other localities accessible by both rail and boat. 
All of the limestone formations in the State, from the coal measures to the 


fourth Magnesian, have more or less strata of very nearly pure carbonate of pure 
lime. 


Clays and Paints.—Clays are found in nearly all parts of the State suitable for 
making bricks, Potters’ clay, and fire-clay are worked in many localities. 

There are severa] beds of purple shades in the coal measures which possess the 

properties requisite for paints used in outside work, Yellow and red ochres are 
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found in considerable quantities on the Missouri River. Some of these paints have 
been thoroughly tested and found fire-proof and durable. 


SPRINGS AND WATER POWER. 

No State is, perhaps, better supplied with cold springs of pure water than 
Missouri. Out of the bottoms there is scarcely a section of land but has one or 
more perennial springs of good water. Even where there are no springs gcod 
water can be obtained by digging from twenty to forty feet. Salt springs are 
abundant in the central part of the State, and discharge their brine in Cooper, 
Saline, Howard, and adjoining counties. Considerable salt was made in Cooper 
and Howard counties at an early day. 

Sulphur springs are also numerous throughout the State. The Chouteau 
springs in Cooper, the Monagaw springs in St. Clair, the Elk springs in Pike, and 
the Cheltenham springs in St. Louis county have acquired considerable reputation 
as salubrious waters, and have become popular places of resort. Many other 
counties have good sulphur springs. 

Among the Chalybeate springs the Sweet springs on the Blackwater, and the 
Chalybeate spring in the University campus are, perhaps, the most popular of the 
kind in the State. There are, however, other springs impregnated with some of 
the salts of iron. 

Petroleum springs are found in Carroll, Ray, Randolph, Cass, Lafayette, 
Bates, Verno, and other counties. The variety called lubricating oil is the more 
common, 

The water power of the State is excellent. Large springs are particularly 
abundant on the waters of the Maramec, Gasconade, Bourbeuse, Osage, Niangua, 
Spring, White, Sugar, and other streams. Besides these, there are hundreds of 
springs suffic'ently large to drive mills and factories, and the day is not far distant 
when these crystal fountains will be utilized, and a thousand saws will buzz to 
their dashing music, 


CHAPTER IV, 


TITLE AND EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


Title to Missouri Lands—Right of Discovery—Title of France and Spain—Cesston to the United 
States— Territorial Changes— Treaties with indians—First Settlement—Se, Geneve and 
New Beulon—St, Lourzs— When Ineorporated— Potost—St. Charies—Portage des Stoux— 
New Madid—St. Francois County—Perry—Mississippi— Loutre /sland—* Boon'’s Lick" — 
Cote Sans Dessein— Howard County—Some First Things—Counties— When Organized. 


The title to the soil of Missouri, was, of course, primarily vested in the 
original occupants who inhabited the country prior to its discovery by the whites. 
But the Indians, being savages, possessed but few rights that civilized nations 
considered themse’ves bound to respect, so when they found this country in 
the possession of such a people, they ciaimed it in the name of the King of 
France, by the right of discovery. It remained under the jurisdiction of France 
until 1763. 

Prior to the year 1763, the entire continent of North America, was divided 
between France, England, Spain, and Russia. France held all that portion tht 
now constitutes our national domain west of the Mississippi River, except Texas, 
and the territory which we have obtained from Mexico and Russia. ‘The vast 
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region, while under the jurisdiction of France, was known as tie ** Province of 
Louisiana,” and embraced the present State of Missouri. At the close of the 
‘*Old French War,” in 1763, France gave up her share of the continent, and 
Spain came into the possession of the territory west of the Mississippi River, 
while Great Britain retained Canada and the regions northward, having obtained 
‘hat territory by conquest, in the war with France. For thirty seven years the 
territory now embraced within the limits of Missouri, remained as a part of the 
possession of Spain, and then went back to France by the treaty of St. Ildefonso, 
October 1st, 1890. On the 30th of April, 1803, France ceded it to the United 
States, in consideration of receiving $11,250,000, and the liquidation of certain 
claims, held by citizens of the United States against France, which amounted to 
the further sum of $3,750,000, making a total of $15,000,000. It will thus be 
seen that France has twice, and Spain once, held sovereignty over the territory 
embracing Missouri, but the financial needs of Napoleon afforded our government 
an opportunity to add another empire to its domain. 

On the 31st of October, 1803, an act of Congress was apnroved, authorizing 
the President to take possession of the newly acquirel territory, and provided 
for it, a temporary government, and another act approved March 26th, 1804, 
authorized the division of the ‘* Louisiana Purchase,” as it was then called, into 
two separate territories, All that portion south of the 33d parallel of north 
latitude, was called the ‘* Territory of Orleans,’? and that north of the said 
parallel was known as the ‘ District of Louisiana,’? and was placed under the 
jurisdiction of what was then known as ‘ Indiana Territory.” 

By virtue of an act of Congress, approved March 3, 1805, the ‘‘ District of 
Louisiana,” was organized as the ‘‘ Territory of Louisiana,’’ with a territorial 
government of its own, which went into operation July 4th, of the same year, 
and it so remained till 1812. In this year the ‘‘ Territory of Orleans,” became 
the State of Louisiara, and the ‘* Terntory of Louisiana,” was organized as the © 
** Territory of Missouri.” 

This change took place under an act of Congress, approved June 4th, 18r2. 
In 1819, a portion of this territory was organized as ‘‘ Arkansaw Territory,” and 
in 1821, the State of Missouri was admitted, being a part of the former ‘* Terri- 
tory of Missouri.” 

In 1836, the ‘* Platte Purchase,” then being a part of the Indian Territory, 
and now composing the counties of Atchison, Andrew, Buchanan, Holt, Noda- 
way, and Platte, was made by treaty with the Indians, and added to the State, 
It will be seen then, that the soil of Missouri belonged : 

rst. —To Trance with other territory. 

2d.—In 1768, with other territory it was ceded to Spain, 

3d.— October 1st, 1800, it was ceded with other territory from Spain, back 
to France. 

4th.—April goth, 1803, it was ceded with other territory by France, to the 
United States. 

5th.—October 31, 1803, a temporary government was authorized by Con 
gress, for the newly acquired territory. 

6th.—October 1, 1804, it was included in the ‘* District of Louisiana,” and 
piaced under the territorial government of Indiana. 

7th.—July 4, 1805, it was included asa part of the ‘Territory of Loursiana,” 
then organized with a separate territorial government. 

8th.—June 4, 1812, it was embraced in what was then made the ‘ Territory 
of Missouri.” 

gth.—Anugust ro, 1821, it was admitted into the Union as a State. 

roth.—In 1836, the ** Platte Purchase” was made, adding more territory to 
the State. 

The cession by France April 30, 1803, vested the title in the United States, 
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subject to the claims of the Indians, which it was very justly the policy of the 
government to recognize. Before the government of the United States could vest 
clear title to the soil in the grantee it was necessary to extinguish the Indian title 
by purchase. This was done accordingly by treaties made with the Indians, 2} 
different times. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS, 


The name of the first white man who set foot on the territory now embracev’ 
in the State of Missouri, is not known, nor is it known at what precise period the 
first settlements were made. It 1s, however, generally agreed that they were made 
at Ste. Genevieve and New Bourbon, tradition fixing the date of these settle- 
ments in the autumn of 1735. These towns were settled by the French from 
Kaskaskia and Si. Philip in Iilinois. 

St. Louis was founded by Pierre Laclede Lignest, on the 15th of February, 
1764. He was a native of France, and was one of the members of the company 
of Laclede Lignest, Antoino Maxant & Co., to whom a royal charter had been 
granted, confirm ng the privilege of an exclusive trade with the Indians of the 
Mi-:ouri as far north as St. Peter’s River, 

While in search of a trading post he ascended the Mississippi as far as the 
moeth of the Missouri, and finally returned to the present town site of St. Louis, 
After the village had been laid off he named it St. Louis, in honor of Louis XV, 
of France. 

The colony thrived rapidly by accessions from Kaskaskia and other towns on 
the east side of the Mississippi, and its trade was largely increased by many of the 
Indian tribes, who removed a portion of their peltry trade from the same towns to 
St. Louis. It was incorporated as a town on the gth day of November, 1809, by 
the court of Common P.eas of the district of St. Louis; the town trustees being 
Auguste Chouteau, Edward Hempstead. Jean F,Cabanne, Wm. C. Carr and Wm. 
Christy, and incorporated as a city December 9, 1822. The selection of the 
town site on which St. Louis stands was highly judicious, the spot not cnly being 
healthful and having the advantages of water transportation unsurpassed, but sur- 
rounded by a beautiful region of country, rich in soil and mineral resources, St. 
Louis has grown to be the filth city in population in the Union, and is to-day, the 
great center of internal commerce of the Missouri, the Mississippi and their trib- 
utaries, and, with its railroad facilities, it is destined to be the greatest inland city 
of the American continent. 

The next settlement was made at Potosi, in Washington County, in 1765, by 
Francis B-eton, who, while cha.ing a bear, discovered the mine near the present 
town of Potosi, where he afterward located. 

One of the most prominent pioneers who settled at Potosi was Moses Austin, 
of Virginia, who, in 1873, received by grant from the Spanish government a league 
of land, now known as the ** Austin Survey,” The grant was made on condition 
that Mr, Austin would establish a lead mine at Potosi and work it. He built a 
palatial residence, for that day, on the brow of the hill in the little village, which 
was, for many years, known as ** Durham Hall.” At this point the first shot- 
tower and sheet-lead manufactory were erected. 

Five years after the founding of St. Louis the first settlement made in North- 
ern Missouri was made at or near St. Charles, in St. Charles county, in 1769. 
The name given to it, and which it retained till 1784, was Les Petites Cotes, sign- 
fying, Little Hills. The town site was located by Blanchette, a Frenchman, sur- 
named LeChasseur, who built the first fort in the town and established therea 
military post. 

Soon after the establishment of the military post at St. Charles, the old 
French village of Portage des Sioux, was located on the Mississippi, just below 
the mouth ot the Illinois river, and at about the same time a Kickapoo village 
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was commenced at Clear Weather Lake. The present town site of New Madrid, 
in New Madrid county, was settled in 1781, by French Canadians, it then being 
occupied by Delaware Indians. The place now known as Big River Mills, St. 
Francois county, was settled in 1796, Andrew Baker, John Alley, Francis 
Starnater, and John Andrews, each locating claims. The following year, a 
settlement was made in the same county, just below the present town of Farm- 
ington, by the Rev. Wm. Murphy, a Baptist minister from East Tennessee. In 
1796, settlements were made in Perry county by emigrants from Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania; the latter locating in the rich bottom lands of Bois Brule, the 
former generally settling in the ‘* Barrens,” and along the waters of Saline Creck. 

Bird’s Point, in Mississippi county, opposite Cairo, TIL, was settled August 
6th, 1800, by John Johnson, by virtue of a land-grant from the commandant 
under the Spanish Government. Norfolk and Charleston, in the same county, 
were settled respectively in 1800 and 1801. Warren county was settled in 1801. 
Loutre Island, below the present town of Herman, in the M ssouri R ver was 
settled by a few American families in 1807. ‘This little company of pioneers 
suffered greatly from the fluods, as well as from the incursions of thieving and 
blood-thirsty Indians, and many incidents of a thrilling character could be 
related of trials and struggles, had we the time and space. 

In 1807, Nathan and Daniel Boone, sons of the great hunter and pioneer, in 
company with three others went from St. Louis to ‘* Boone’s Lick,” in Howard 
county, where they manufactured salt, and formed the nucleus of a small 
settlement. 

Cote Sans Dessetu, now called Bakersville, on the Missouri River, in 
Callaway county, was settled by the French in 180r. This litle town was 
considered at that time, as the ‘* Far West” of the new world. During the war 
of 1812, at this place many hard fought battles occurred between the whites and 
Indians, wherein woman's fortitude and courage greatly assisted in the delense 
of the settlement. 

In 1810, a colony of Kentuckians numbering one hundred and fifty families 
immigrated to Howard county, and settled in the Missouri River bo:tom, near the 
present town of Franklin. 

Such, in brief, is the history of some of the early settlements of Missouri, 
covering a period of more than half a century. 

These settlements were made on the water courses ; usually along the banks 
of the two great streams, whose navigation afforded them transportation for their 
marketable commodities, and communication with the civilized portion of the 
country. . 

They not only encountered the gloomy forests, settling as they did by the 
river’s brink, but the hostile incursion of savage Indians, by whom they were tor 
many years surrounded. : : 

The expedients of these brave men who first broke ground in the Territory, 
have been succeeded by the permanent and tasteful improvements of their 
descendants. Upon the spots where they toiled, dared, and died, are seen the 
comfortable farm, the beautiful village, and thrifty city. Churches and schoul 
houses greet the eye on every hand; railroads diverge in every direction, and, 
indeed, all the appliances of a higher civilization, are profusely strewn over the 
smiling surface of the State. 

Culture’s hand 
Has scattered verdure o’er the land ; 
And smiles and fragrance rule serene 
Where barren wild usurped the scene, 
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SOME FIRST THINGS. 


The first marriage that took place in Missouri was April 20, 1766, in St. Louis. 

The first baptism was performed in May, 1766, in St. Louis. 

The first house of worship, (Catholic), was erected in 1775, at St. Louis. 

The first ferry established in 1805, on the Mississippi River, at St. Louis. 

The first newspaper established in St. Louis, (iss uxt Gozerte), in 1808. 

The first postoffice was established in 1804, in St. Louis—Rufus Easton, post- 
master, 

The first Protestant church erected at St. Genevieve, in 1806—Baptist. 

‘The first bank established, (Bank of St. Louis), in 1814. 

The first market house opened in «Str, in St. Louis. 

The first steamboat on the Upper Mississippi was the General Pike, Capt. 
Jacob Ried; landed at St. Louis 1817, 

The first board of trustees for public schools appointed in 1817, St. Louis. 

The first college built, (St. Louis College), in 1817. 

The first steamboat that came up the Missouri Kiver as high as Franklin was 
the Independence, in 1819; Capt. Nelson, master. 

The first court house erected in 1823, in St. Louis. 

The first cholera appeared in St. Louis in 1832. 

The first railroad convention held in St. Louis, April 20, 1836. 

The first telegraph lines reached East St. Louis, December 20, 1847. 

The first great fire occurred in St. Louis, 1849. 


CHAPTER V. 
TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION. 


Organization 1812—Council— House of Representatives— Wm, Clirk first Territorial Governor— 
Edward Hempstead first Delegate—Spanish Grants—First General Assembly— Pioceedings— 
Second Assembly —Proceed nzs— Population of Territory— Vote of Territory—Rufus Easton — 
Absent Members— Third Assembiy— Proceedings—Ap plication for Admission, 


Congress organized Missouri as a Territory, July 4, 1812, with a Governor 
and General Assembly. The Governor, Legislative Council, and House of Rep- 
resentatives exercised the Legislative power of the Territory, the Governor's 
vetoing power being absolute. 

The Legislative Council was composed of nine memhers, whose tenure of 
office lasted five years. ighteen citizens were nominated by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the President of the United States, from whom he selected, with 
the approval of the Senate, nine Councillors, to compose the Legislative Council. 

The House of Representatives consisted of members chesen every two years 
by the people, the basis of represertation being one member for every five 
hundred white males. The first House of Representatives consisted of thirteen 
members, and, by Act of Congress, the whole number of Representatives could 
not exceed twenty-five. 

The judicial power of the Territory, was vested in the Superior and Inferior 
Courts, and in the Justices of the Peace; the Superior Court having three Judges, 
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whose term of office continued four years, having original and appellate jurisdiction 
in civil and criminal cases. 

The Territory could send one delegate to Congress. Governor Clark issued 
a proclamation, October rst, 1812, required by Congress, reorganizing the districts 
of St. Charles, St. Louis, Ste. Genevieve, Cape Girardeau, and New Madrid, into 
five counties, and fixed the second Monday in November following, for the 
election of a delegate to Congress, and the members of the Territorial House of 
Representatives. 

William Clark, of the expedition of Lewis and Clark, was the first Territorial 
Governor, appointed by the President, who began his duties 1813. 

Edward Hempstead, Rufus Easton, Samuel Hammond, and Mathew Lyon 
were candidates in November fer delegates to Congress. 

Edward Hempstead was elected, being the first Territorial Delegate to Con- 
gress from Missouri. He served one term, declining a second,and was instrumental 
in having Congress to pass the act of June 13, 1812, which he introduced, con- 
firming the tide to lands which were claimea by the people by virtue of Spanish 
grants. The same act confirmed to the people ‘‘for the support @f schools,” the 
title to village lots, out-lots or common field lots, which were held and enjoyed by 
them, at the time of the cession in 1803. 

Under the act of June 4, 1812, the first General Assembly held its Session 
in the house of Joseph Robidoux, on the 7th of December, 1812, ‘The names of 
the members of the House were: 

St. Charles. —John Pitman and Robert Spencer. 

% = Louis. —David Music, Bernard G. Farrar, William C. Carr, and Richard 
lark. 

Ste. Genevieve —George Bullet, Richard S. Thomas, and Isaac McGready. 

Cape Girardeau.—George F. Bollinger, and Spencer Byrd. 

New Madrid.—John Shrader and Samuel Phillips. 

John B. C, Lucas, one of the Territorial Judges, administered the oath of 
office. William C, Carr was elected Speaker, and Andrew Scott, Clerk. 

The House of Representatives proceeded to nominate eighteen persons from 
whom the President of the United S ates, with the Senate, was to select nine for 
the Council. From this number the President chose the following: 

St. Charles. —James Flaugherty and Benjamin Emmons. 

St. Louis. —Auguste Chouteau, Sr. and Samuel Hammond. 

Ste. Genevieve. —Jobn Scott and James Maxwell. 

Cape Girardeau.— William Neeley and Joseph Cavenor, 

New Madrid.—Joseph Hunter. 

The Legisiative Council, thus chosen by the President and Senate, was 
announced by Fredrick Bates, Secretary, and Acting-Governor of the Territory, 
by proclamation, June 3, 1813, and fixing the first Monday in July following, as 
the time for the meeting of the Legislature. 

In the meant'me the duties of the executive office were assumed by William 
Clark. The Legislature accordingly met, as required by the Acting Governor's 
proclamation, in July, but its proceedings were never officially published. | Con- 
sequently but litle is known in reference to the workings of the first ‘Territorial 
Legislature of Missouri. 

From the imperfect account, published in the Missouri Gazette, of that day ; 
a paper which had been in existence since 1£08, it is found that laws were passed 
regulating and establishing weights and measures ; creating the office of Sheriff; 
providing the manner for taking the census; permanently fixing the seats of 
Justices, and an act to compensate its own members. At this Session, laws were 
also passed defining crimes and penalties; Jaws in reference to forcible entry and 
detainer; establishing Courts of Common T's2s3 incorporating the Bank of St. 
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Louis; and organizing a part of Ste. Genevieve county into the county of 
Washington. 

‘The next session of the Legislature convened in St. Louis, December 6, 1813. 
George Bullet, of Ste. Genevieve county, was speaker elect, and Andrew Scott, 
clerk, and William Sullivan, doorkeeper. Since the adjournment of the former 
Legislature several vacancies had occurred, and new members had been elected to 
fill their places. Among these was Israel McGready, from the county of Wash. 
ington. 

: The president of the legislative council was Samuel Hammond. No journal 
of the council was officially published, but the proceedings of the house are found 
in the Gasere. 

At this session of the Legislature many wise and useful laws were passed, hav- 
ing reference to the temporal as well as the moral and spiritual welfare of the peo- 
ple. Laws were enacted for the suppression of vice and immorality on the Sab- 
bath day; for the improvement of public roads and highways; creating the offices 
of auditor, treasurer and county surveyor; regulating the fiscal affairs of the 
Territory and fixing the boundary lines of New Madrid, Cape Girardeau, Wash- 
ington and St. Charles counties. The Legislature adjourned on the roth of Jan- - 
uary, 1814, sive die, 

The population of the Territory as shown by the United States census in 1810, 
was 20,845. The census taken by the Legislature in 1814 gave the ‘Territory a 
population of 25,000, This enumeration shows the county of St. Louis contained 
the greatest number of inhabitants, and the new county of Arkansas the least— 
the latter having 827, and the former 3,149. 

The candidates for delegate to Congress were Rufus Easton, Samuel Ham- 
mond, Alexander McNair and Thomas I. Riddick. Rufus Easton and Samuel 
Hammond had been candidates at the preceding election. In all the counties, 
excepting Arkansas, the votes aggregated 2,599, of which number Mr. Easton re- 
ceived 965, Mr. Hammond 746, Mr. McNair 853, and Mr. Riddick (who had 
withdrawn previously to the election) 35. Mr. Easton was elected. 

The census of 1814 showing a large increase in the population of the Terri- 
tory, an apportionment was made increasing the number of Representatives in the 
Territorial Legislature to twenty-two. The General Assembly began its session in 
St. Louis, December 5, 1814. There were present on the first day twenty Repre- 
sentatives. James Caldwell of Ste, Genevieve county was elected speaker, and 
Andrew Scott, who had been clerk of the preceding assembly, was chosen clerk. 
The President of the Council was William Neely, of Cape Girardeau county. 

It appeared that James Maxwell, the absent member of the Council, and Seth 
Emmons, member elect of the House of Representatives, were dead. The county 
of Lawrence was organized at this session, from the western part of New Madrid 
county, and the corporate powers of St. Louis were enlarged. In 1815 the Ter- 
ritorial Leg slature again began its session. Only a partial report of its proceed- 
ings are given in the Gazette. The county of Howard was then organized from 
St. Louis and St. Charles counties, and included all that part of the State lying 
north of the Osage and south of the dividing ridge between the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers, ; 

The next session of the Territorial Legislature commenced its session in De- 
cember, 1816. During the sitting of this Legislature many important acts were 
passed. Itwas then that the ‘* Bank of Missouri” was charted and went into 
operation. In the fall of 1817 the ‘* Bank of St. Louis” and the * Bank of Mis- 
souri were issuing bls. An act was passed chartering lottery companies, char- 
tering the academy at Potosi, and incorporating a board of trustees for superin- 
tending the schools in the town of St. Louis. Laws were also passed to encour- 
age the ‘* killing of wolves, panthers and wild-cats.” 

The Territorial Legislature met again in December, 1818, and, among other 
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things, organized the counties of Pike, Cooper, Jefferson, Franklin, Wayne, Lin- 
coln, Madison, Montgomery, and three counties in the Southern part of Arkan 
sas. In 181g the Territory of Arkansas was formed into a separate government 
of its own, 

The people of the Territory of Missouri had been, for some time, anxious 
that their Territory should assume the duties and responsibilities of a sovereign 
State. Since 1812, the date of the organization of the Territory, the population 
had rapidly increased, many counties had been established, its commerce had 
grown into importance, its agricultural and mineral resources were being devel- 
oped, and believing that its admission into the Union as a State wou'd give fresh 
impetus to all these interests, and hasten its settlement, the Territorial Legislature 
of 1818-19 accordingly made application to Congress for the passage of an act 
authorizing the people of Missouri to organize a state government, 


CHAPTER VI, 


Afplication of Missourt to be Admitted into the Unton—Agitation of the Slavery Question—* Mis. 
sourt Compromise” — Constitutional Convention of r820—Constitution presented to Congress— 
Further Kesistance to Admission—Mr. Clay and his Committee make Keport—Second Compro- 
mise—Mtisourt Admitted, 


With the application of the Territorial Legislature of Missourt for her admis- 
sion into the Union, commenced the real agitation of the slavery question in the 
United States. 

Not only was our National Legislature the theater of angry discussions, but 
everywhere throughout the length and breadth of the Republic the ‘* Missouri 
Question ”’ was the all-absorbing theme, ‘The political skics threa ened, 


‘*In forked flashes, a commanding tempest,” 


Which was liable to burst upon the nation at any moment. Through such a cti- 
sis Our country seemed destined to pass. The question as to the admission of 
Missouri was to be the beginning of this crisis, which distracted the public coun- 
sels of the nation for more than forty years afterward. 

Missouri asked to be admitted into the great family of States. ‘* Lower Lauis- 
lana,” her twin sister Territory, had knocked at the door of the Union eight years 
previously, and was admitted as stipulated by Napoleon, to all the rights, privileges 
and immunities of a State, and in accordance with the stipulations of the same 
treaty, Missouri now sought to be clothed with the same rights, privileges and 
immunities. 

As what is known in the history of the United States as the ‘* Missouri Com- 
promise,” of 1820, takes rank among the most prominent measures that had up to 
that day engaged the attention of our National Legislature, we shall enter some- 
what into its details, being connected as they are with the annals of the State. 

Fesruary 15th 18r9.—Atter the House had resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the bill to authorize the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
and after the question of her admission had been discussed for some time, Mr. 
Tallmadge, of New York, moved to amend the bill, by adding to it the following 
proviso : 

“« And Provided, That the further introduction of slavery or involuntary sery- 
itude be prohibited, except for the puishment of crime, whereof the party shall 
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have been duly convicted, and that all children born within the said State, after 
the admission thereof into the Union, shall be free at the age of twenty-five years.” 

As might have been expected, this proviso precipitated the angry discussions 
which lasted for nearly three years, finally culminating in the Missouri Compro- 
mise. All phases of the slavery question were presented, not only in its moral 
and social aspects, but as a great constitutional question, affecting Missouri and 
the admission of future States. The proviso, when submitted to a vote, was 
adopted—79 to 67, and so reported to the House. 

Hon. John Scott, who was at that time a delegate from the Territory of Mis- 
souri, was not permitted to vote, but as such delegate he had the privilege of 
participating in the debates which followed. On the 16th day of February the 
proviso was taken up and discussed. After several speeches had been made, among 
them one by Mr. Scott and one by the author of the proviso, Mr. Tallmadge, the 
amendment, or proviso, was divided into two parts, and voted upon. The first 
part of it, which included all to the word ‘‘ convicted,” was adopted—87 to 76. 
The remaining part was then voted upon, and also adopted, by 82 to 78. Bya 
vote of 97 to §6 the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The senate Committee, to whom the bill was referred, reported the same to 
the Senate on the roth of February, when that body voted first upon a motion to 
strike out of the proviso all after the word ‘ convicted,” which was carried by a 
vote of 32 to 7. It then voted to strike out the first entire clause, which prevailed 
—22 to 16, thereby defeating the proviso. 

‘The Ilouse declined to concur in the action of the Senate, and the bill was 
again returned to that body, which in turn refused to recede from its position. 
The bill was lost, and Congress adjourned. This was most unfortunate for the 
country. ‘The people having already been wrought up to fever heat over the agi- 
tation of the question in the National Councils, now became intensely excited. 
The press added fuel to the flime, and the progress of events seemed rapidly 
tending to the downfall of our nitionality. 

A long interval of nine months was to ensue before the meeting of Congress. 
That body indicated by its vote upon the ‘* Missouri Question,” that the two great 
sections of the country were politically divided upon the subject of slavery. ‘The 
restrictive clause, which it was sought to impose upon Missouri as a condition of 
her admission, would in all probabilitv be one of the conditions of the admission 
of the ‘Territory of Arkansas, The public mind was in a state ef great doubt and 
uncertainty up to the meeting of Congress, which took place on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1819, ‘The memorial of the Legislative Council and House of Representa: 
lives of the Missouri Territory, praying for admission into the Union, was presented 
to the Senate by Mr. Smith, of South Carolina. It was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Sove thre: weeks having passed w.thout any action thereon by the Senate, 
the bill was taken up and discussed by the Ilouse until the rgth of February, when 
the bill from the Senate for the admission of Maine was considered. The bill for 
the admission of Maine included the ‘* Missouri Question,” by an amendment 
which read as follows : 

** And be it further enacted, That in all that territory ceded by France to the 
United ‘tates, under the name of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty six degrees 
and thirty minutes, north latitude (excepting such part thereof as is) included 
within the limits of the State, contemplated by this act, slavery and involuntary 
servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been convicted, shall be and is hereby forever prohibited ; Prowited, «/ways, That 
any person escaping into the same from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed, 
in any State or Territory of the United States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
oe and conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or services as afore- 
said.” 
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The Senate adopted this amendment, which formed the basis of the ** Missouri 
Compromise,” modified afterward by striking out the words, ‘excepting only such 
tart thereof.” 

The bill passed the Senate by a vote of 24 to 20. On the 2d day of March 
the House took up the bill and amendments for consideration, and by a vote af 

34 to 42 concurred in the Senate amendment, and the bill being passed by the two 
Houses, constituted section 8, of ** An Act to authorize the people of the Missouri 
‘lerritory to form a Constitution and State Government, and for the admission of 
such State into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, and to 
prohibit slavery in certain territory." 

This act was approved March 6, 1820. Missouri then contained fifteen organ- 
ized counties. Dy act of Congress the people of said State were authorized to 
hold an election on the first Monday, and two succeeding days thereafter in May, 
1820, to sciect representatives to a State convention. ‘his convention met in St. 
Louis on the r2th of June, following the election in May, and concluded its labors 
on the rgth of July, 1820. David Barton was its President, and Wm. G. Pettis, 
Secretary, There were forty-one members of this convention, men of ability and 
stalesmanship, as the admirable constitution which they framed amply testifics. 
‘Their names and the countivs represented by them are as follows: 

Cape Gtrarderu.—Stephen Lyrd, James Evans, Richard S. Thomas, Alexan- 
der Buckner and Joseph McFerron, 

Cooper. — Kobert P. Clark, Robert Wallace, Wm. Lillard, 

Fravklin,—Jobn G. Heath. 

Aoward,—Nicholas §. Burkhart, Duff Green, John Ray, Jonathan S. Find- 
ley, Benj. H. Reeves. 

SJ ff-ison,—Daniel Hammond. 

Lincoin.—Malcolin Henry. 

Montgomery —Jonathan Ramsey, James Talbott. 

AMadisen.—Nathaniel Cook. 

New Madrid.— Robert 8. Dawson, Christopher G. Houts. 

fike.—Stephen Cleaver. 

St. Charies.—Benjamin Emmons, Nathan Boone, Hiram H. Baber, 

Ste. Geneviewe.—John D. Cook, Henry Dodge, John Scott, R. T. Brown, 

St. Louis. —David Barton, Edward Bates, Alexander McNair, Wm. Rector, 
John C. Sullivan, Pierre Chouteau, Jr., Bernard Pratte, Thomas F, Riddick. 

Washingion,—John Rice Jones, Samuel Perry, John Hutchings. 

Wayne,—Elijah Betus, 

On the 13th of November, 1820, Congress met agiin, and on the 6th of the 
same month Mr. Scott, the delegate from Missouri, presented to the House the 
Constitution as framed by the convention. The same was referred to a select com- 
mittee, who made thereon a favorable report. 

The admission of the State, however, was resisted, because it was claimed 
that its constitution sanctioned slavery, and authorized the Legislature to pass laws 
preventing free negroes and mulattoes from settling in the State. The report of 
the committee to whom was referred the Constitution of Missouri was accompanied 
by a preamble and resolutions, offered by Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina. The 
preamble and resolutions were stricken out. 

The application of the State for admission shared the same fate in the Senate. 
The question was referred to a select committee, wo, on the 29th of November, 
reported in favor of admitting the Stute. The debate, which followed, continued 
for two weeks, and finally Mr. Eaton, of Tennessee, offered an amendment to the 
resolution as follows: 

‘* Provided, ‘hat nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to give 
the assent of Congress to any provision in the Constitution of Missouri, if any such 
there be, which contravenes that clause in the Constitution of the United States, 
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which declares that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States.” . : 

The resolution, as amended, was adopted. The resolution and proviso 
were again taken up and discussed at great length, when the committee agreed to 
report the resolution to the House. : 

The question on agreeing to the amendment, as reported from the committee 
of the whole, was lost in the House. A similar resolution afterward passed the 
Senate, but was again rejected in the House. Then it was that that great states- 
man and pure patriot, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, feeling that the hour had come 
when angry discussions should cease 


‘With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state; deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care; 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone 
Majestic? * * %* %* #* 


proposed that the question of Missouri’s admission be referred to a committee 
consisting of twenty-three persons, (a number equal to the number of States then 
composing the Union,) be appointed to act in conjunction with a committee of 
the Senate to consider and report whether Missouri should be admitted, ete. 

The motion prevailed; the committee was appointed and Mr. Clay made its 
chairman, ‘The Senate selected seven of its members to act with the committee 
of twenty three, and on the 26th of February the following report was made by 
that committee: 

‘Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: That Missouri shall be admitted into 
the Union, on an equal fuoting with the original States, in all respects whatever, 
upon the fundamental condition that the fourth clause, of the twenty-sixth section 
of the third article of the Constitution submitted on the part of said State to Con- 
cress, shall never be construed to authorize the passage of any law, and that no 
law shall be passed in conformity thereto, by which any citizen of either of the 
States in this Union shall be excluded from the enjoyment of any of the privileges 
and immunities to which such citizen is entitled, under the Constitution of the 
United States; provided, That the Legislature of said State, by a Solemn Public 
Act, shall declare the assent of the said State, to the said fundamental condition, 
and shall transmit to the President of the United States, on or before the fourth 
Monday in November next, an authentic copy of the said act; upon the receipt 
whereof, the President, by proclamation, shall announce the fact; whereupon, 
and without any further proceeding on the part of Congress, the admission of the 
said State into the Union shall be considered complete.” 

This resolution, after a brief debate, was adopted in the House, and passed 
the Senate on the 28th of February, 1821. 

Ata special session of the Legislature held in St. Charles, in June following, 
a Solemn Fublic Act was adopted, giving its assent to the conditions of admission, 
as expressed in the resolution of Mr. Clay. August roth, 1821, President 


Monroe announced by proclamation the admission of Missouri into the Union to 
' oe complete, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MISSOURI AS A STATE. 


First Election for Governor and Other State Officers—Senators and Representatives to General As. 
sembly —Sheriffs and Coroners—U. S, Senators—Nepresentatives in Congress—Supreme Court 
Judges— Counties Organized—Capital Moved to St. Charies—Official Record of Territorial and 
State Officers. 


By the Constitution adopted by the Convention on the roth of July, 1820, 
the General Assembly was required to meet in St. Louis on the third Monday in 
September of that year, and an election was ofdered to be held on the 28th of 
August for the Election of a Governor and other S:ate officers, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to the General Assembly, Sheriffs and Coroners, United States Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress. 

It will be seen that Missouri had not as yet been admitted as a State, but in 
anticipation of that event, and according to the provisions of the constitution the 
election was held, and the General Assembly convened. 

William Clark (who had been Governor of the Territory) and Alexander 
McNair were the candidates for Governor. M-zNair received 6,576 votes, Clark 
2,556, total vote of the State 9,132. There were three candidates for Lieutenant 
Governor, to-wit: William H. Ashley, Nathaniel Cook and Henry Eliiot. Ash'ey 
received 3,907 votes, Cook 3,212, Elliotg31. A Representative was to be elected 
for the residue of the Sixteenth Congress and one for the Seventeenth. John 
Scott, who was at the time Territorial delegate, was elected to both Congresses 
without opposition, 

The General Assembly elected in August meton the rgth of September, 1820, 
and organized by electing James Caldwell, of Ste. Genevieve speaker, and John 
McArthur clerk, William H. Ashley, Lieutenant-Governor, President of the 
Senate; S las Bent, President, pro fem. 

Mathias McGirk, John D. Cook and John R. Jones were appointed Supreme 
Judges, each to hold office until sixty-five years of age. 

Joshua Barton was appointed S=cretary of State; Peter Didier, State Treas- 
urer; Edward Bates, Attorney-General and William Christie, Auditor of Public 
Accounts. 

David Barton and Thomas H. Benton were clected by the General Assembly 
to the United States Senate. 

At this session of the Legislature the counties of Boone, Callaway, Chariton, 
Cole, Gasconade, Lillard, Percy, Ralls, Ray and Saline were organized. 

We should like to give in details the meetings and proceedings of the differ- 
ent Legislatures which followed; the elections for Governors and other State of- 
ficers; the elections for Congressmen and United States Senators, but for want 
of space we can only present in a condensed form the official record of the Ter- 
ritorial and State officers. 

OFFICIAL RECORD—TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. 

Governors. —Frederick Bates, Secretary and Acting-Governor, 112-13. 
William Clark, 1813-1820, 

OFFICERS OF STATE GOVERNMENT. 


Governors. —Alexander McNair, 1820-24. Frederick Bates, 1824-25. Abra- 
ham J. Williams vice Bates, 1825. John Miller vice Bates, 182628. John 
Miller, 1828-32. Daniel Dunklin, 1832-36, resigned; appointed Surveyor 
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General U. S. Liburn W. Boggs vice Dunklin, 1836. Lilburn W. Boggs, 1836- 
49. Thomas Reynolds, 1840, died 1844. M. M. Marmaduke vice Reynolds— 
John C. Edwards, 1844-48. Austin A. King, 1848-52. Sterling Price, 1852-56. 
Trusten Polk, 185657, resigned. Hancock Jackson vice Polk, 1857. _Kobert 
M. Stewart vice Polk, 1857-60. C. F. Jackson, 1869, office vacated by ordinance. 
Himilton R. Gamble vice Jackson; Gov. Gamble died 1864. | William P. Hall, 
1864, vice Gamble. Thomas C. Fletcher, 1864-68. Joseph W. McClurg, 1868. 
jo. B. Gratz Brown, 1870-72. Charles H. Hardin, 1874-76. Juhn S, Phelps, 
1876-80. ‘Thomas T. Crittenden, 1880, and is now Governor. 

Lieutenant. Governors. —William H. Ashley, 1820-24. Benjamin A. Reeves, 
1824-28. Daniel Dunklin, 1828-32. Lilburn W. Boggs, 1832-36. Franklin 
Cannon, 1836-40. M. M. Marmaduke, 184044. James Young, 1844-48. 
Thomas L, Rice, 1848-52. Wilson Brown, 1852-55. Hancock Jackson, 1856- 
60. Thomas C. Reynolds, 1860-61. Williard P. Hall, 1861-64. George Smith, 
1864-68. Edward Q. Stanard, 1868-70. Joseph J. Gravely, 1870-72. Churles 
P. Johnson, 1872-74. Norman J. Colman, 1874-76. Henry C. Brockmeyer, 
1876-80. Robert Campbell, 1880, and is the present incumbent. 

Secretaries of State. —Joshua Barton, 1820-21. William G. Pettis, 1821-24. 
Harilton R. Gamble, 1824-26. Spencer Pettis, 1826 28. P. H. McBride, 1829- 
30. John C. Edwards, 1830, term expired 1835, re-appointed 1837, resigned 
1837. Peter G. Glover, 1837 39. James L. Minor, 1839-45. F. H. Martin, 
1845-49. Ephraim B. Ewing, 1849-52. John M. Richardson, 1852-56. Benja- 
min F. Massey. 1856-60, re-elected 1860, for four years. Mordecai Oliver, 186r- 
64. Francis Rodman, 1864-68, re-elected 1868, for two years. Eugene F, 
Weigel, 1870-72, re-elected 1872, for two years. Michael K. McGrath, 1874, 
and is the present incumbent. 

Stale Treasurers.—Peter Didier, 182021. Nathaniel Simonds, 1821-28. 
James Earickson, 1829-33. John Walker, 1833-38. Abraham McClellan, 1838- 
43. Peter G. Glover, 1843-51. A.W. Morrison, 1851-60. George C. Bingham, 
1862-64. William Bishop, 186460. William Q. Dallmeyer, 1868-70. Samuel 
Hays, 1872. Harvey W. Salmon, 1872 74. Joseph W. Mercer, 1874-76. Elijah 
Gates, 1876-80. Phillip I. Chappel, 1880, and present incumbent. 

Attorney-Generais.—FEdward Bates, 1§20-21. Rufus Easton, 1821-26. Robt. 
W. Wells, 1826-36. William B. Napton, 1836-39. S. M. Bay, 1839-45. B. F. 
Stringfellow, 1845-49. William A. Ruberts, 1849-51. James B. Gardenhire, 
1851-56. Ephraim W. Ewing, 185659. James P. Knott, 1859-61, Aikman 
Welsh, 1861-64. Thomas ‘T. Crittenden, 1864. Robert F. Wingate, 1864-68. 
Horace P. Johnson, 1868-70. A. J. Baker, 1870-72. Henry Clay Ewing, 
1872-74. John A. Hockaday, 187476, Jackson L. Sinith, 1876-80. MclIntire, 
1880, and present incumbent. 

Auditors of Public Accounts. —William Christie, 1820 21. William V. Rector, 
1821-23. Elias Bareroft, 1823-33. Henry Shurlds, 1833-35. Peter G. Glover, 
1835-37. Hiram H. Baber, 1837-45. William Monroe, 1845. J. R. McDer- 
mon, 1845-48. George W. Miller, 184849. Wilson Brown, 1849-52. William 
H. Buffington, 185260. William §. Moseley, 1860 64. Alonzo Thompson, 
186468. Daniel M. Draper, 185872. George B. Clark, 1872-74. Thomas 
Holladay, 1874-80. John Walker, 18S0, and present incumbent. 

Judges of Surreme Court.—Matthias McKirk, 1822-41; John D. Cooke, 
1822—23; Jno. RK. Jones, 182224; Rufus Pettibone, 1823-25; Geo. Tomp- 
kins, 1824-'45; Robt. Wash, 1825-37; Jno. C. Edwards, 1837-'39; Wm. Scott. 
appointed 1841 till meeting of General Assembly in place of McKurk resigned, ; 
re appointed 1843; P. H, McBride, 1845 ; Wm. B. Napton, 1849-'52; Jno. F. Ri 
land, 1849-51; Jno. H. Birch, 1849-51; Wm. Scott, Jno. F. Ryland and Hi 1 
ilton R, Gamble elected by the people 1851 for six years; Gamble resigned 18:3; 
Abiel Leonard elected to fill vacancy of Gamble; Willam B. Napton (va. ated 
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by failure to file oath), William Scott and John C. Richardson (resigned), elected 
August, 1857, for six years; E. B. Ewing, 1859, to fill Richardson’s resignation ; 
Barton Bates appointed 1862; W. V. N, Bay appointed 1862; John D. S. Dry- 
den appointed ©862; Barton Dates, 1863-65; W. V.N. Buy, elected 1863; John 
D.S. Dryden, elected 1863; David Wayner appointed 1865; Wallace L. Love- 
lace, appointed 1865; Nathaniel Hol nes, appointed 1865; Thomas J. C. Fagg, 
appointed 1866; James Biker, appointed 1863; David Wagner, elected 1868— 
*70; Philemon Bliss, 1868-70; Warren Currier, 186871; Washington Adams, 
appointed 1871 to fill Currier’s place who resigned; Ephriam B. Ewing, 
elected 1872; Thomas A. Sherwood, elected 1872; W. B. Napton, appointed 
1873 in place of Ewing, deceased; Edward A Seins, appointed 18/4, in place of 
Adams, resigned; Warwick Hough, elected 1874; Wolliam B. Napton, elected 
1874-80; John E. Henry, 1876-86; Roert Ray succeeded William B, Napton, 
in 1880: Elijah H. Norton, appointed in 1876 —elected in 1878. 

United States Senators.—V, H. Benton, 1820 50; D. Barton, 1820-30; Alex. 
Buckner, 1830-33; L. F. Linn, 1833-43; D. R. Atchison, 1843-55; H. S. Gever, 
1851-57; Jas. M. Green, 1857-61; T. Polk, 155763; Waldo P. Johnson, 186£; 
Robt. Wilson, 1861; B. Gratz Brown, 1863, for unexpired term of Johnson; J. 
B. Hendersou, 1863 69; Chas. D. Drake, 1847-70; Carl Schurz, 1869-75; D. F. 
Jewett, 1870, in place of Drake, resigned; F. P. Blur, 1871-77; L. V. Bogy, 
1873; F. M. Cockrell, 1875-Sr, re-elected 1881; Geo. G. Vest, 1879. 

Representanves to Congress.—|no Scott, 1$20-26; Ed. Bates, 1826-28; Spen- 
cer Petts, 1828-31; Wm H. Ashley, 1831-36; John Bull, 1832-34; Albert G. 
Harrison, 1834-39; Jno. Miller, 1836-42; John Jameson, 1839-44, re-elected 1846 
for two years; Jno. C. Edwards, 1840-42 ; Jas. M. Hughes, 1842-44; Jas. H. 
Relfe, 1842-46; Jas. B. Bowlin, 1842-50; Gustavus M. Boner, 1842-44; Sterling 
Price, 1844-46; Wm. McDaniel, 1846; Leonard H, Sims, 1844-46; John §. 
Phelps, 1844-€0; Jas. S. Green, 1846-59, re-elected 1856, resigned; Williard P. 
Hall, 1846-53; Wm. V. N, Bay, 1848-61; John F Darby, 1850-53; Gilchrist 
Porter, 1850-<7; John G, Miller, 1850-56; Alfred W. Lamb, 1852-54; Thos. 
H. Benton, 1852-54; Mordecia iver, 1852-57; Jas J. Lindley, 1852-56; Samuel 
Caruthers, 1852-58; Thomas P. Akers, 1855, to fill unexpired term of J. G. Mil- 
ler; Francis P Blair, jr., 1856, re elected 1860, resized ; ‘Thomas L. Anderson, 
1856-60, James Craig, 1856-60; S:muel H. Wnodson, 1836-60; John B. Clark, 
sr., 1857-61; J. Richard Barrett, 1860; John W Noel, 1855-63; James S. Rol- 
lins, 1860-64; Elijah H. Norton, 1860-63; John W. Reid, 1860-51; William A. 
Hall, 1862-64; Thomas L. Price, 1862, in place of Reid, expelled; Henry T, 
Blow, 1862-66; Sempronius T. Boyd, elected in 1862, and again in 1868, for two 
years; Joseph W. McClurg, 1862-66; Austin A. Ki g, 1862-64; Benjamin F. 
Loan, 1862-69; John G. Scott, 1853, in place of Noel, deceased; John Hogan, 
1864-06; Thomas F. Noel, 1864-67; John R. Kelsoe, 1864-66; Robt. T. Van 
Horn, 1864-71; John F, Benjamin, 1864-71; George W. Anderson, 1864-69 ; 
William A. Pile, 1866-68 ; C. A. Newcomb 1866-68 ; Joseph EB. Gravely, 1866- 
68; James R. McCormack, 1866-73 ; John H. Stover, 1867, in place of McClurg, 
resigned; Erastus Wells, 1868-82; G. A. Finklinburg, 1868-71; Samuel S. 
Burdett, 168-71; Joel F. Asper, 1868-70; David P. Dyer, 1868-30; Harrison 
E. Havens, 18;0-75; Isaac G. Parker, 1870-75; James G. Blair, 1870-72; An- 
drew King, 1870-72; Edwin O. Stanard, 1872-74; William H. Stone, 1872-78 ; 
Robert A. Hatcher, elected 1872; Richard P. Bland, 1872; Thomas Crittenden, 
1872.74; Ira B. Hyde, 1872-74; John B. Clark, 1872-78; John M, Glover, 1872; 
Aylett H. Buckner, 1872; Edward C. Kerr, 1874-78; Charles H. Morgan, 15874 ; 
Jolin I. Phelps, 1874; B. J, Franklin, 1874; David Rea, 1874; Rezin A, De- 
Boet, 1874; Anthony Ittner, 1876; Nathaniel Cole, 1876; Robert A. Hatcher, 
1876-78: R. P. Bland, 1876-78; A. H. Buckner, 1876-78; J. B. Clark, jr., 1876- 
78; T. T. Crittenden, 1876-78; B. J. Franklin, 1876-78; Jno. M. Glover, 1876-78; 
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Robt. A. Hatcher, 1876-78 ; Chas. H. Morgan, 1876-78; L. S. Metcalfe, 1876-78; 
H. M. Pollard, 1876-78; David Rea, 1876-78; S. L. Sawyer, 1878-80; N. Ford, 
1878-82; G. F. Rothwell, 1878-82; John B. Clark, jr., 1878 82; W. H. Hatch, 
1878-82; A. H. Buckner, 1878 82; M. L. Clardy, 1878-82; R. G. Frost, 187882; 
L. H. Davis, 1878-82; R. P. Bland, 1878-82; J. R. Waddill, 1878 80; T. Allen, 
1880-82; R. Iazeltine, 1880-82; T. M. Rice, 1880-82; R, T. Van Horn, 1880-82. 


COUNTIES—WHEN ORGANIZED. 


Adair. . «ee © «6 « » «january 20, 
Andrew. . « «© «© « « --January 29, 
Atchison -,... . . January 14, 
Audrain. .... . » December 17, 
Barry. . oe «.. Janurry 5, 
Barton. « « © © « © » December f2, 


Bates. sas & ee 4 wc Jenuary:29; 
Benton. 2 2 eee eee January 3, 
Bollinger. «6s «ss. « March 1, 
Boone. . . « « « « « November 16, 
Buchanan. .« » + e+: Februrry 10, 
BUGEC! os: % « « « February 27, 
Caldwell. . . 2. . » December 26, 
Callaway. ... « « «November 25, 
(CL eee ie January 29, 
Cape.Girardeau.. 2 6 6% ctober 1, 
Garrollies sc % Giese wae January 3, 
GQETHE case gj erga: pees REC LO, 
C665 Ss Hao. S.Oeptemberora, 
CeAnrin ss a a x - » February 14, 
CHATUOR epee scene November 16, 
Ciristian see anes. <.s Merch 8, 
Clark s:c 2 ace sow «December: 15 
Clay... sees .January 2, 
Clinton. «cee « + «©» Junuary 15, 
Coleweseate « Ges November: tb; 
Gooper. . .e» « « » December 17, 
Crawford. . « « se- «January 23, 
Dade... .««* * «January 29, 
Dallas... 0 «+» »« December 10, 
Daviess. . . » - - . December 29, 
DeKalb. i <tc sae o «Kebruary-25, 
Detitis. «a6 « » » « - February 10, 
Douglas. . . ... » . October 19, 
Dunklin. ... .. . « February 14, 
Franklin. . »« « « « « December Ir, 
Gasconade. .« « « + . November 25, 
Gentry. . - . . « » « February 12, 
Greene «0 © ose « o:s\« January:2, 
Grundy. . « ¢ © «© « + » January 2, 
Harrison. « » « . ~ . February 14, 
Henry. . . . « « » » December 13, 
Hickory. . «2. . . . February 14, 
Holt. .. «+ +.» » February 15, 
Howard. «2. s «« «January 23, 
Howell....s <6s 6 0 6,-0.0. Marches, 
Iron «ee wwe « + February 7, 
Jackson , «2... - December 15, 
Jasper. . . « © © « « + January 20, 
Jefferson... . 4. «. «December 8, 
Johnson. . « « « + « December 13, 
Knox . «ee 6 eee « - February 14, 
Laclede. ... «2. . . February 24, 
Lafayette. «2. « « » November 16, 
Lawrence ..o . e+ + - February 25, 
Lewis. s+ + eee « » - January 2, 
Lincoln. . 4» .. . December 14, 


1841 
184t 
1845 
1836 
1835 
1835 
1S4t 
1835 
1851 
1820 
1859 
1849 
1836 
1820 
1341 
1812 
1833 
1859 
1835 
1845 
182) 
1$60 
1818 
1822 
1853 
1820 
1818 
1829 
1S4t 
1844 
1836 
1845 
18s 
1837 
1845 
1818 
1820 
1841 
1833 
1843 
1845 
1834 
1845 
1841 
1816 
1857 
1837 
1826 
IS4t 
1818 
1834 
1845 
1849 
1820 
1845 
1833 
1818 


5 |) Os . 
Livingston. e+ 06 «> 
McDonald, . . Marca 3, 
Macon reer fil fore 
Madison. « . « « « « December 14, 
Maries. sci a ss 3 5.5 Maren, 
Marion « .c:2 es © « December 23, 
Mercer. . . . «© « « « February Ig, 
Millér ois Swe % oo Bebruary-6; 
Mississippi. . . . . . February 14, 
Moniteau. .. . . . . February 14, 
Monroe... . +... » «January 6, 
Montgomery. . . . » December 14, 
Morgan .... . « «0 6 o «January §, 
New Madrid. . «2.2. » Octwber I, 
Newton. . ..«. « «. December 31, 
Nodaway... .. - . February 14, 
Oregon. . « « « - © « February 14 


. » »« . January 7, 
. January 6, 


O-age. . 2. o © » « ~ January 29, 
Ozark... e+ eo © + + January 29, 
Pemiscot. . . « » . February 19, 
Perry. . « e «ee « « November 16, 
Pettisic 2 «ns w «© o.« « » January 26, 
Phelps. . . « » « « - November 13, 
BAS ote » « « « December 14, 


Flatt@s «ee « «« «Decenibersz1, 


Polk ah ek, atin ye ou-g STeAE ara 
Pulaski. . ... +. + Decenber 15, 
Putnam... . « ss « February.28, 
Rails + eo eee » » November 16, 


Randolph. . . ... - January 22, 
Ray... 2 oc. o's « « November 16, 
REVOOMIS:. ene eas February 25. 
Ripley’. . . - « January 5, 
St. Charles. . . . October 1, 
St. Clair... « - » January 29, 
St. Francois. . . « . December 19, 
Ste. Genevieve... ... . Octo erl, 
St. Donisis:.. «2 ee ena Ottobert; 
Saline. . . . . « « . November 25, 
Schuyler, . .. . . . February 14, 
Scotland. . . - » - January 20, 
Scott. . wa. » « December 28, 
Shannon... - + + January 29, 
Shelbys o:s-5 2.6 & =o January ys: 
Stoddard. . . . . « » - January 2, 
Stone. . . 6. «. . . February 10, 
Sullivan. . ... . ... February 16, 
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EROEP axcen ax6 © « « » January 16, 
Texas eee . . February 14, 
Vernon, . . 2% « « . February 17, 


Ware es « miees = ens January 5, 
Washington. .... . « August 21, 
Wayne... . ee. « . December 11, 
Webster. . 2 sesce se = + March 3; 
Worth. . . » « + « . February 8, 
Wright. . . sas «© os. January 29, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CIVIL WAR IN MISSOURI. 


Fort Sumter fired ufon—Cail for 75,000 men—Gov, Jackson refuses to furnish a man—vw, S, 
Arsenal at Liberty, Mo., seixed—J'riclamation of Governor fackscn—General Order No. 
7—Legislature convenes—Camp Jackson orpanized— Sterling Price appointed Major-Gen- 
eral—Lrost's letter to Lyon—Lyon's letter to Lrost—Surrender of Camp JSackson— Procia- 
mation of Gen, Harney—Conference between Price and Harney—-Harney superseded by 
Lyon—second Conference—Gou, Jackson burns the bridges behind him— Proclamation 
of Gov, Jackson—Gen. Blair takes possession of Jefferson City— Proclamation of 
Lyon—Lyon at Springfield—State offices declared vacani—Gen, Fremont assumes con- 
mand—Proclamation of Lieut. Gov. Neynolds—Proclamation of Seif. Thompson and Gow 
Fucksen— Death of Gen. Lyon—Succeeded by Sturgis— Proclamation of McCulloch and 
Gamile—Marial Law declared—2z2d Proclamation of Jeff. Thempson—President mode fies 
Fremont's Order—kremont relieved by Lunier—Procianiation of Price—Hunter's Order 
of Assessment—Hunter declares Afarttal Law—Order relating to Newspapers—Hatleck 
succeeds Hunter—Hallech’s Order 81—Similar order by Hatleck—Boone County Standara 
confiscated —Execution of prisoners at Macon and Paimyra—Cen. Ewing's Order No. 1-— 
Gen. Rosencrans takes command—Massacre at Centialia— Death of Bill Anderson—Ger, 
Dadge succeeds Gen, Rosencrans —List of Battles, 


** Lastly stood war— 

With visage grim, stern looks, and Ilackly hued, 
2k * * * * 

Ah! why will kings forget that they are men? 

And men that they are brethren? Why delight 

In human sacrifice? Why burst the ties 

Of nature, that should knit their souls together 

In one soft bond of amity and love?” 


Fort Sumter was fired upon April 12, 186c. On April 15th, President 
Lincoln issued a proclamation, calling for 75,000 men, from the militia of the 
several States to suppress combinations in the Southern States therein named. 
Simultaneously therewith, the Secretary of War, sent a telegram to all the gov- 
ernors of the States, excepting those mentioned in the proclamation, requesting 
them to detail a certain number of militia to serve for three months, Missouri’s 
quota being four regiments. 

In response to this telegram, Gov. Jackson sent the following answer: 


Executive DepaktMENT oF Missouri, 
JerrersON Crry, April 17, 1861. 
To tHE Hon. Simon CaMEeROoN, 
Sceeretary of War, Washington, D.C. 

Str: Your dispatch of the rgth inst., making a call on Missouri for four 
regiments of men for immediate service, has been received. There can be, I 
apprehend, no doubt but these men are intended to form a part of the President's 
army to make war upon the people of the seceded States. Your requisition, in 
my judgment, is illegal, unconstitutional, and cannot be complied with. Not one 
man will the State of Missouri furnish to carry on such an unholy war. 

C. F. Jackson, 
Governor of Missourt. 


Ayril 21, 1861. U.S. Arsenal at Liberty was seized by order of Governor 
Jackson, 
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April 22, 1861. Governor Jackson issued a proclamation convening the Legis- 
lature of Missouri, on May following, in extra session, to take into consideration 
the momentous issues, which were presented, and the attitude to be assumed by 
the State in the impending struggle. : iy 

On the 22nd of April, 1861, the Adjutant-General of Missouri issued the 
following military order ; 


HEADQUARTERS ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFicE, Mo., 
Jerrerson City, April 22, 1861, 


(General Orders No. 7.) 


i, To attain a greater degree of efficiency and perfection in organization and 
discipline, the Commanding Officers of the several Military districts in this State, 
having four or more legally organized companies therein, whose armories are 
within fifteen miles of each other, will assemble their respective commands at 
some place to be by them severally designated, on the grd day of May, and to go 
into an encampment for a period of six days, as provided by law. Captains of 
companies not organized into battalions, will report the strength of their companies 
immediately to these headquarters, and await further orders. 

Il. The Quartermaster-General will procure and issue to Quartermasters of 
Districts, for these commands not now provided for, all necessary tents and camp 
equipage, to enable the commanding officers thereof to carry the foregoing orders 
into effect. ‘ 

Ill, The Light Battery now attached to the Southwest Battalion, and one 
company of mounted riflemen, including all officers and soldiers belonging to the 
First District, will proceed forthwith to St. Louis, and report to Gen. D. M. Frost 
for duty. The remaining companies of said battalion will be disbanded for the 
purpose of assisting in the organization of companies upon that frontier. The 
details in the execution of the foregoing are intrusted to Lieutenant-Colonel John 
S. Bowen, commanding the Battalion. 

IV. The strength, organization, and equipment of the several companies in 
the Districts will be reported at once to these Headquarters, and District Inspec- 
tors will furnish all information which may be serviceable in ascertaining the 
condition of the State forces. 

By order of the Governor, 
WARWICK HOUGH, 


Adjutant-General of Missouri. 


May 2, 1861. The Legislature convened in extra Session. Many acts were 
passed, among which was one to authorize the Governor to purchase or lease 
David Ballentine’s foundry at Boonville, for the manufacture of arms and 
munitions of war; to authorize the Governor to appoint one Major-General ; to 
authorize the Governor, when, in his opinion, the security and welfare of the 
State required it, to take possession of the railroad and telegraph lines of the State; 
to provide for the organization, government, and support of the military forces; 
to borrow one million of dollars to arm and equip the militia of the State to repel 
invasion, and protect the lives and property of the people. Am act was also 
passed creating a ‘‘ Military Fund,” to consist of all the money then in the 
treasury or that might thereafter be received from the one-tenth of one per cent. 
on the hundred dollars, levied by act of November, 1857, to complete certain 
railroads; also the proceeds of a tax of fifteen cents on the hundred dollars of the 
assessed value of the taxable property of the several counties in the State, and the 
proceeds of the two mill tax, which had been theretofore appropriated for educa- 
tional purposes. 

May 3, 1861. ‘* Camp Jackson,” was organized. 

May to, 1861. Sterling Price appointed Major-General of State Guard. 
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May 10, 1861. General Frost commanding ‘‘Camp Jackson” addressed 
General N, Lyon, as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS Camp Jackson, MissouURI MILITIA, MAY Io, TSOT, 
Cart. N. Lyon, Commanding U. S. Troops in and about St. Louis Arsenal; 

Sir :-—I am constantly in receipt of information that you contemplate an at- 
tack upon my camp, whilst I understand that you are impressed with the idea that 
an attack upon the Arsenal and United States troops is intended on the part of 
the Militia of Missouri. Iam greatly at a loss to know what could justify you in 
attacking citizens of the United States, who are in lawful performance of their 
duties, devolving upon them under the Constitution in organizing and instructing 
the militia of the State in obedience to her laws, and, therefore, have been dis- 
posed to doubt the correctness of the information I have received. 

I would be glad to know from you personally whether there is any truth in 
the statements that are constantly pouring into my ears. So far as regards any 
hostility being intended toward the United States, or its property or representa- 
tives by any portion of my command, or, as far as I can learn, (and [ think I am 
fully informed.) of any other part of the state forces, I can positively say that 
the idea has never been entertained. On the contrary prior to your taking com- 
mand of the Arsenal, I proffzred to Mayor Bell, then in command of the very 
few troops constituting its guard, the services of myself and all my command, 
and, if necessary, the whole power of the State, to protect the United States in the 
full possession of all her property. Upon General Harney taking command of 
this department, I made the same proffer of services to him, and authorized his 
Adjutant-General, Capt. Williams, to communicate the fact that such had been 
done to the War Department, I have had no occasion since to change any of ihe 
views I entertained at the time, neither of my own volition nor through orders of 
my Constitutional commander. 

I trust that after this explicit statement that we may be able, by fully under- 
standing each other, to keep far from our borders the misfortunes which so unhap- 
pily affect our common country, 

This communication will be handed you by Colonel Bowen, my Chief of 
Staff, who will be able to explain anything not fully set forth in the foregoing. 

I am, sir, very respectfully your obedient servant, 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL D. M. FROST, 
Commanding Camp Jackson, M. V. AL 


May roth, 1861. Gen. Lyon sent the following to Gen. Frost: 


HeEapQuarters UNITED States Troors, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 10, 1861. 


Gen. D. M. Frost, Commanding Camp Jackson ; 


Siz:—Your command is regarded as evidently hostile toward the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

It is, for the most part, made up of those Secessionists who have openly 
avowed their hostility to the General Government, and have been plotting at the 
seizure of its property and the overthrow of its authority. You are openly ir 
communication with the so-called Southern Confederacy, which is now at war with 
the United States, and you are receiving at your camp, from the said Confederacy 
and under its flag, large supplies of the material of war, most of which is known 
to be the property of the United States. These extraordinary preparations plain- 
ly indicate none other than the well-known purpose of the Governor of this State, 
under whose orders you are acting, and whose communication to the Legislature 
has just been responded to by that body in the most unparalleled legislation, hav: 
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ing in direct view hostilities to the General Government and co-operation with its 
enemies. 

In view of these considerations, and of your failure to disperse in obedience 
to the proclamation of the President, and of the imminent necessities of Srate 
policy and warfire, and the obligations imposed upon me by instructions from 
Washington, it is my duty to demand, and I do hereby demand of you an imme- 
diate surrender of your command, with no other conditions than that all persons 
surrendering under this command shall be humanely and kindly treated. Believ- 
ing myself prepared to enforce this demand, one-half hour’s time before doing so 
will be allowed for your compliance therewith. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

N. LYON, 


Capt. 24 Infaniry, Commanding Troops. 


May 10, 1861. Camp Jackson surrendered and prisoners allreleased except- 
ing Capt. Emmet McDonald, who refused to subscribe tire parole. 

May 12, 1861. Brigadier-General Wm. S, Harney issued a proclamation to 
the people of Missouri, saying ‘* he would carefully abstain from the exercise of 
any unnecessary powers,” and only use “the military force stationed in this dis- 
trict in the last resort to preserve peace.” 

May 14,186, General Harney issued a second proclamation. 

May 21, 1861. General Harney held a conference with General Sterling 
Price of the Missouri State Guards. 

May 31, 1861. General Harney superseded by General Lyon. 

June 11, 1861. A second conference was held between the National and 
State authorities in St. Louis, which resulted in nothing. 

June 11, 1/61. Gov. Jackson left St. Louis for Jefferson City, burning the 
railroad bridges behind him, and cutting telegraph wires. 

June 12, 1861. Governor Jackson issued a proclamation calling into active 
service 50,000 militia, ‘‘ to repel invasion, protect life, property, etc.” 

June 15, 1861, Col, F, P. Blair took possession of the State Capital, Gov. 
Jackson, Gen. Price and other officers having left on the 13th of June for Boon- 
ville. 

June 17, 1861. Bartle of Boonville took place between the forces of Gen. 
Lyon and Col. John 5S. Marmaduke. ; 

June 18, 1861. General Lyon issued a proclamation to the people of Mis- 
sourl. 

July 5, 1861. Battle at Carthage between the forces of Gen. Sigel and Gov. 
Jackson. 

July 6, 1861. Gen. Lyon reached Springfield. 

July 22, 1861. State convention met and declared the offices of Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor and Secretary of State vacated. : 

July 26, 1861. Gen. John C. Fremont assumed command of the Western 
Department, with headquarters in St. Louis. , 

July 31, 1861. Lieutenant-Governor Thomas C. Reynolds, issued a procla- 
mation at New Madrid. : : 

August 1, 1861. General Jeff. Thompson issued a proclamation at Bloom- 
field. 

August 2, 1861. Battle of Dug Springs, between Captain Steele’s forces and 
General Rains. : ; ' 

August 5, 1861. Governor Jackson issued a proclamation at New Madrid. 

August 5, 1861. Battle of Athens. 

Ausust 10, 1861. Bottle of Wilson’s Creek, between the forces under Gen- 
eral Lyon ond General McCulloch. In this engagement General Lyon was killed. 
General Sturgis succeeded General Lyon. 
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August 12, 1864. McCulloch issued a proclamation, and soon left Missouri, 

August 20, 1864. General Price issued a proclamation. ; 

August 24, 1861. Governor Gamble issued a proclamation calling for 32,000 
men for six months to protect the property and lives of the citizens of the State. 

August 30, 1861. General Fremont declared martial law, and declared that 
the slaves of all persons who should thereafter take an active part with the enemies 
of the Government should be free. 

September 2, 1861. General Jeff. Thompson issued a proclamation in re- 
sponse to Fremont’s proclamation. 

September 7, 1861. Battle at Drywood creck. 

September 11, 1861. President Lincoln modified the clause in Gen. Fre- 
mont’s declaration of martial law, in reference to the confiscation of property and 
liberation of slaves. 

September 12, 1861. General Price begins the attack at Springfield on Colo- 
nel Mulligan’s forces. . 

September 20, 1861. Colonel Mulligan with 2,640 men surrendered. 

October 25, 1861. Second battle at Springfield. 

November 2, 1861. General Fremont succeeded by General David Hunter. 

November 7, 1861. General Grant attacked Belmont. 

November 9, 1861. General Hunter succeeded by General Halleck, who took 
command on the 19th of same month, with headquarters in St. Louis. 

November 27, 1861. General Price issued proclamation calling for 50,000 
men, at Neosho, Missouri. ° . 

December 12, 1861. General Hunter issued his order of assessment upon cer- 
tain wealthy citizens in St. Louis, for feeding and clothing Union refugees. 

December 23-25. Declared martial law in St. Louis and the country adja- 
cent, and covering ail the railroad lines. 

March 6, 1862. Battle at Pea Ridge between the forces under Generals Curtis 
and Van Dorn. 

January 8, 1862. Provost Marshal Farrar, of St. Louis, issued the following 
order in reference to newspapers ; 


OFFICE OF THE Provost ’MarsHAL, 
GENERAL DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI. 
Sr. Louis, January 8, 1562. 


(General Order No. ro.) 


It is hereby ordered that from and after this date the publishers of newspapers 
in the State of Missouri, (St. Louis City papers excepted), furnish to this office, 
immediately upon publication, one copy of each issue, for inspection. A failure 
to comply with this order will render the newspaper liable to suppression. 

Local Provost Marshals will furnish the proprietors with copies of this order, 
and attend to its immediate enforcement, 

Bernarp G. FARRAR, 


Provost Marshal General. 


January 26, 1862. General Halleck issued order (No. 18) which forbade, among 
other things, the display of Secession flags in the hands of women or on carriages, 
in the vicinity of the military prison in McDowell's College, the carriages to be 
confiscated and the offending women to be arrested. 

February 4, 1862, General Halleck issued another order similar to Order No. 
18, to railroad companies and to the professors and directors of the State Univer- 
sity at Columbia, forbidding the funds of the institution to be used ‘‘to teach 
treason or to instruct traitors.” 

February 20, 1862. Special Order No. 120 convened a military commission, 
which sat in Columbia, March following, and tried Edmund J. Ellis, of Columbia, 
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editor and proprietor of * The Boone County Standard,” for the publication of 
information for the benefit of the enemy, and encouraging resistance to the United 
States Government. Ellis was found guilty, was banished during the war from 
Missoun, and his printing materials confiscated and sold. 

April, 1862. General Halleck left for Corinth, Mississippi, leaving General 
Schofield in command. 

June, 1862. Battle at Cherry Grove between the forces under Colonel Jos. 
C. Porter and Colonel H. S. Lipscomb. 

June, 1862. Battle at Pierce’s Mill between the forces under Major John 
Y. Clopper and Colonel Porter, 

July 22, 1862. Battle at Florida. 

July 28, 186z. Battle at Moore’s Mill. 

August 6, 1862. Battle near Kirksville. 

August 11, 1862. Battle at Independence, 

August 16, 1862. Battle at Lone Jack, 

September 13, 1862. Battle at Newtonia. 

September 25,'1862. ‘Ten Confederate prisoners were executed at Macon by 
order of General Merrill. 

October 18, 1862. Ten Confederate prisoners executed at Palmyra by order 
of General McNeill. 

January 8, 1863 Battle at Springficld between the forces of General Mar- 
maduke and General FE. B. Brown. 

April 26, 1863. Battle at Cape Girardeau. 

August —, 1863. General Jeff. Thompson captured at Pocahontas, Arkan- 
sas, with his staff. 

August 25. 1863. Gencral Thomas Ewing issued his celebrated Order No. 
Ir, at Kansas City, Missouri, which is as follows: 


Heaspguarters District or THE Bor DER, 
Kansas City Mo., August 25, 1863. 


(General Order No. 11.) 


First.—All persons living in Cass, Jackson and Bates counties, Missouri, and 
in that part of Vernon included in this district. except those living within one 
mile of the limits of Independence, Hickman’s Mills, Pleasant Hill and Harrison 
ville, and except those in that part of Kaw township, Jackson county, north of 
Brush Creek and west of the Big Blue, embracing Kansas City and Westport, are 
hereby ordered to remove from their present places of residence within Afteen days 
from the date hereof, 

Those who, within that time, establich their loyalty to the satisfaction of the 
commanding officer of the military station nearest their present places of residence, 
will receive from him certificates stating the fact of their loyalty, and the names 
of the witnesses by whom it can be shown. All who receive such certificate will 
be permitted to remove to any military station in this district, or to any part of the 
State of Kansas, except the counties on the eastern borders of the State. All others 
shall remove out of this district. Officers commanding companies and detach- 
ments serving in the counties named, will see that this paragraph is promptly 
obeyed. : = 

Second.—All grain and hay in the field, or under shelter, in the district from 
which the inhabitants are required to remove within reach of military stations, 
after the gth day of September next, will be taken to such stations and turned 
over to the proper officer there, and report of the amount so turned over made to 
district headquarters, specifying the names of all loyal owners and the amount of 
such produce taken from them. All grain and hay found in such district after 
the gth day of September next, not convenient to such stations, will be destroyed. 

Thire.—The provisions of General Order No. 10, from these headquarters, 
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will at once be vigorously executed by officers commanding in the parts of the 
district, and at the stations not subject to the operations of paragraph First of this 
Order—and especially in the towns of Independence, Westport and Kansas City. 

Fourth —Paragraph 3, General Order No, 10, is revoked as to all who have 

borne arms against the government in the district since August 20, 1863. 
By order of Brigadier-General Ewing. 
H. HANNAHS, Adjutant. 

October 12-13, Battle of Arrow Creek. 

January, 1864, General Rosecrans takes command of the Department. 

September, 1864, Battle at Pilot Knob, Harrison and Little Morceau River, 

October 5, 1864, Battle at Prince’s Ford and James Gordon’s farm. 

October 8, 1864, Battle at Glasgow. 

October 20, 1864, Battle at Little Blue Creck. 

September 27, 1864, Massacre at Centralia, by Captain Bill Anderson. 

October 27, 1864, Capt. Anderson killed. 

December —, 1864, General Rosecrans relieved, and General Dodge ap 
pointed to succeed him. 

Nothing occurred specially, of a military character, in the State after Decem- 
ber, 1864. We have, in the main, given the facts as they occurred without com- 
ment or entering into details. Many of the minor incidents and skirmishes of 
the war have been omitted because of our limited space. 

It is utterly impossible, at this date, to give the names and dates of all the 
battles fought in Missouri during the civil war. It will be found, however, that 
the list given below, which has been arranged for convenience, contains the 


prominent battles and skirmishes which took place within the State : 


Potosi, May 14, 186r. 

Boonville, June 17, 1868. 

Carthage, July 5, 186r. 

Monroe Station, July ro, 1861, 

Overton's Run, July 17, 1861. 

Dug Spring, August 2, 186r. 

Wilson’s Creek, August 9, 1861. 

Athens, August 5, 1861. 

Moreton, August 20, 186r. 

Bennett's Mills, September —, 1861. 

Drywood Creek, September 7, 1861. 

Norfolk, September ro, 1861. 

Lexington, September 12-20, 186r. 

Blue Mills Landing, September 17, 
1861, 

Glasgow Mistake, September 20, 1861. 

Osceola, September 25, 1861. 

Shanghai, Oct. 13, 1861, 

Lebanon, Oct. 13, 1861. 

Linn Creek, Oct. 15, 1861. 

Big River Bridge, Oct, 15, 1861. 

Fredericktown, Oct. 21, 1861. 

Springfield, Oct. 25, 1861. 

Belmont, Nov. 7, 1861. 

Piketon, Nov. 8, 1861. 

Little Blue, Noy. ro, 1861. 

Clark’s Station, Nov. 11, 1864, 

Zion Church, Dec, 28, 1871. 


Silver Creek, Jan. 15, 1862. 
New Madrid, Feb. 28, 1862. 
Pea Ridge, March 6, 1862. 
Neosho, April 22, 1862. 

Rose Hill, July 10, 1862. 
Chariton River, July 30, 1862. 
Cherry Grove, June —, 1862, 
Pierces Mill, June —, 1862. 
Florida, July 22, 1862. 

Moore’s Mill, July 28, 1862. 
Kirksville, Aug. 6, 1862. 
Compton’s Ferry, Aug 8, 1862. 
Yellow Creek, Aug. 13, 1862. 
Independence, Aug. 11, 1862. 
Lone Jack, Aug. 16, 1862. 
Newtonia, Sept. 13, 1862. 
Springfield, Jan. 8, 1863. 

Cape Girardeau, April 29, 1863. 
Arrow Rock, Oct 12 and 13, 1863. 
Pilot Knob, Sept. —, 1864. 
Harrison, Sept. —, 1864. 
Moreau River, Oct. 7, 1864. 
Prince’s Ford, Oct. 5, 1864. 
Glasgow, Oct. 8, 1864. 

Little Blue Creek, Oct. 20, 1864. 
Albany, Oct. 27, 1864, 

Near Rocheport, Sept, 23, 1864. 
Centralia, Sept. 27, 1864. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EARLY MILITARY RECORD. 
Black Hawk War— Mormon Difficutties— Florida War—Mexican War, 


On the 14th day of May, 1832, a bloody engagement took place between the 
rc gular forces of the United States, and a part of the Sacs, Foxes, and Winneba- 
a Indians, commanded by Black Hawk and Keokux, near Dixon’s Ferry in 

inois, 

The Governor (John Miller) of Missouri, fearing these savages would invade 
the soil of his State, ordered Major-General Richard Gentry to raise one thou- 
sand volunteers for the defense of the frontier. Five companies were at once 
raised in Boone county, and in Callaway, Montgomery, St. Charles, Lincoln, 
Pike, Marion, Ralls, Clay and Monroe other companies were raised. 

Two of these companies, commanded respectively by Captain John Jaimison, 
of Callaway, and Captain David M. Hickman, of Boone county, were mustered 
ae service in July for thirty days, and put under command of Major Thomas W. 

onyers. 

This detachment, accompanied by General Gentry, arrived at Fort Pike on the 
15th of July, 1832. Finding that the Indians had not crossed the Mississippi into 
Missouri, General Gentry returned to Columbia, leaving the fort in charge of 
Major Conyers. Thirty days having expired, the command under Major Con- 
yers was relieved by two other companies under Captains Sinclair Kirtley, of Boone, 
and Patrick Ewing, of Callaway. This detachment was marched to Fort Pike by Col. 
Austin A. King, who conducted the two companies under Major Conyers home. 
Major Conyers was left in charge of the fort, where he remained till September 
following. at which time the Indian troubles, so far as Missouri was concerned, 
having allsubsided, the frontier forces were mustered out of service. 

Black Hawk continued the war in Iowa and Lllinois, and was finally defeated 
and captured in 1833. 


MORMON DIFFICULTIES, 


In 1832, Joseph Smith, the leader of the Mormons, and the chosen prophet 
and apostle, as he claimed, of the Most High, came with many followers to Jack- 
son county, Missouri, where they located and entered several thousand acres of 
land. 

The object of his coming so far West—upon the very outskirts of civilization 
at that time—was to more securely establish his church, and the more effectively 
to instruct his followers in its peculiar tenets and practices. 

Upon the present town site of Independence the Mormons located their 
‘*Zion,”’ and gave it the name of ‘*The New Jerusalem.” They published here 
The Evening Siar, and made themselves generally obnoxious to the Gentiles, who 
were then in a minority, by their denunciatory articles through their paper, their 
clannishness and their polygamous practices. 

Dreading the demoralizing influence of a paper which seemed to be inspired 
only with hatred and malice toward them, the Gentiles threw the press and type 
iuto the Missouri river, tarred and feathered one of their bishops, and otherwise 
gave the Mormons and their leaders to understand that they must cogduct them- 
selves in an entirely different manner if they wished to be let alone. 

After the destruction of their paper and press, they became furiously incensed, 
and sought many opportunities for retaliation, Matters continued in an uncertain 
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condition until the 31st of October, 1833, when a deadly conflict occurred near 
Wes'pert, in which two Gentiles and one Mormon were killed. 

On the 2d of November following the Mormons were overpowered, and com- 
pelled to lay down their arms and agree to leave the county with their families by 
January 1st on the condition that the owner would be paid for his printing press. 

Leaving Jackson county, they crossed the Missouri and located in Clay, Car- 
roll, Caldwell and other counties, and selected in Caldwell county a town site, 
which they called ‘‘ Far West,” and where they entered more land for their future 
homes. ; : 

Through the influence of their missionaries, who were exerting themselves in 
the East and in diffrent portions of Europe, conve ts had constantly flocked to 
their standard, and ‘‘Far West,” and other Mormon settlements, rapidly 
prospered. 

In 1837 they commenced the erection of a magnificent temple but never 
finished it. As their settlements increased in numbers, they became bolder in 
their practices and deeds of lawlessness. 

During the summer of 1838 two of their leaders settled in the town of De- 
Witt, on the Missouri river, having purchased the land from an Illinois merchant, 
DeWitt was in Carroll county, and a good point from which to forward goods and 
immigrants to their town—Far West. 

Upon its being ascertained that these parties were Mormon leaders, the Gen- 
tiles called a public meeting, which was addressed by some of the prominent 
citizens of the county. Nothing, however, was done at this meeting, but at a 
subsequent meeting, which was held a few days afterward, a committee of citi- 
zens was appointed to notify Col, Hinkle (one of the Mormon leaders at DeWitt), 
what they intended to do. 

Col. Hinkle upon being notified by this committee became indignant, and 
threatened extermination to all who should attempt to molest him or the Saints. 

In anticipation of trouble, and believing that the Gentiles would attempt to 
force them from DeWitt, Mormon recruits flocked to the town from every direc- 
tion, and pitched their tents in and around the town in great numbers. 

The Gentiles, nothing daunted, planned an attack upon this encampment, 
to take place on the 21st day of September, 1838, and, accordingly, one hundred 
and 4fty men bivouacked near the town on that day. A conflict ensued, but 
nothing serious occurred. 

‘The Mormons evacuated their works and fied to some log houses, where they 
could t! e more successfully resist the Gentiles, who had in the mean ime returned 
to their camp to await 1cinforcements. ‘Troops from Howard, Ray and other 
counties came to their assistance, and increased their number to five hundred 
men. 

Congreve Jackson was chosen Brigadier-General ; Ebenezer Price, Colonel; 
Singleton Vaughan, Lieutenant-Colonel, and Sarchel Wocds, Major. After some 
days of discipline, this brigade prepared for an assault but before the attack was 
commenced Judge James Earickson and William F. Dunniea, influential citizens 
of Howard county, asked permission of General Jackson to let them try and ad- 
just the difficulties without any bloodshed. 

It was finally agreed that Judge Earickson should propose to the Mormons 
that, if they would pay for all the cattle they had killed belonging to the citizens, 
and load their wagons during the night and be ready to move by ten o'clock next 
morning, and make no further attempt to settle in Howard county, the citizens 
would purchase at first cost the.r lots in DeWitt and one or two adjoining tracts 
of Jand. 

Col. Hinkle, the leader of the Mormons, at first refused all attempts to settle 
the difficulties in this way, but finally agreed to the proposition, 

In accordance therewith, the Mormons without further delay, loaded up their 
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wagons for the town of Far West, in Caldwell county. Whether the terms of the 
agreement were ever carried out, cn the part of the citizens, is not known, 

The Mormons had doubtless suffered much and in many ways—the result of 
their own acts—but their trials and sufferings were not at an end, 

In 1838 the discord between the citizens and Mormons became so great that 
Governor Boggs issued a proclamation ordering Major-General David R. Atchi- 
son to call the militia of his division to enforce the laws. He called out a part of 
the 1st brigade of the Missouri State Militia, under command of General A. W. 
Doniphan, who proceeded to the seat of war. General John B. Clark, of Howard 
county was placed in command of the militia. 

The Mormon forces numbered about r,000 men, and were led by G. W. 
Hinkle. The first engagement occurred at Crooked river, where one Mormon 
was killed. The principal fight took place at Haughn’s Mills, where eighteen 
Mormons were killed and the balance captured, some of them being killed atter 
they had surrendered. Only one militiaman was wounded. 

In the month of October, 1838, Joe Smith surrendered the town of Far West 
to General Doniphan, agreeing to his conditions, viz.: That they should deliver 
up their arms, surrender their prominent leaders for trial, and the remainder of the 
Mormons should, with their families, leave the State. Indictments were found 
against a number of these leaders including Joe Smith, who, while being taken to 
Boone county for trial, made his escape, and was afterward, in 1844, killed at 
Carthage, Hlinois, with his brother Hyrum, 


FLORIDA WAR, 


In September, 1837, the Secretary of War issued a requisition on Governor 
Boggs, of Missouri, for six hundred volunteers for service in Florida against the 
Seminole Indians, with whoni the Creek nation had made common cause under 
Osceola. 

The first regiment was chiefly raised in Boone county by Colonel Richard 
Gentry, of which he was elected Colonel; John W. Price, of Howard county, 
Lieutenant Colonel; Harrison H. Hughes, also of Howard, Major, Four com- 
panies of the second regiment were raised and attached to the first. Two of these 
companies were composed of Delaware ard Osage Indians. 

October 6, 1827, Col. Gentry’s regiment left Columbia for the seat of war, 
stopping on the way at Jefferson harracks, where they were mustered into service. 

Arriving at Jackson barracks, New Orleans, they were from thence trans- 
ported in brigs across the Gulf to ‘lampa Bay, Florida. General Zachary Taylor, 
who then commanded in Florida, ordered Col. Gentry to march to Okee-cho bee 
Lake, one hundred and thirty-five miles inland by the route traveled. Having 
reached the Kissemmee river, seventy miles distant, a bloody battle ensued, in 
which Col. Gentry was killed. The Missourians, though losing their gallant 
leader, continued the fight until the Indians were totally routed, leaving many of 
their dead and wounded on the field, There being no further service required 
of the Missourians, they returned to their homes in 1838, 


MEXICAN WAR, 


Soon after Mexico declared war, against the United States, on the 8th and 
gth of May, 1846, the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma were fought. 
Great excitement prevailed throughout the country. In none of her sister States 
however, did the fires of patriotism burn more intensely than in Missouri, Not 
waiting for the call for volunteers, the ‘¢ St, Louis Legion ” hastened to the field 
of conflict. The ‘‘ Legion” was commanded by Colonel A. R. Easton. During 
the month of May, 1846, Governor Edwards, of Missouri, called for volunteers 
to join the ‘‘ Army of the West,” an expedition to Santa Fe—under command of 
General Stephen W. Kearney. 
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Fort Leavenworth was the appointed rendezvous for the volunteers. By 
the 18th of June, the fu!! complement of companies to compose the first regi 
ment had arrived from Jackson, Lafayette, Clay, Saline, Franklin, Cole, Howard 
and Callaway counties. Of this regiment A, W. Doniphan was made Colonel ; 
C. F. Ruff, Lieutenant-Colonel, and William Gilpin, Major. The battalion of 
light artillery from St. Louis was commanded by Captains R. A. Weightman and 
A. W. Fischer, with Major M. L. Clark as field officer; battalions of infantry 
from Platte and Cole counties commanded by Captains Murphy and W. Z. 
Augney respectively, and the ‘* Laclede Rangers,” from St. Louis, by Captain 
Thomas B. Hudson, aggregating all told, from Missouri, 1,658 men. In the 
summer of 1846 Hon. Sterling Price resigned his seat in Congress and raised one 
mounted regiment, one mounted extra battalion, and one extra battalion of Mor- 
mon infantry to reinforce the ‘* Army of the West.” Mr. Price was made colonel, 
and D. D. Mitchell lieutenant-colonel, 

In August, 1847, Governor Edwards made another requisition for one thou- 
sand men, to consist of infantry. The regiment was raised at once. Jobn 
Dougherty, of Clay county, was chosen colonel, but before the regiment marched 
the President countermanded the order. 

A company of mounted volunteers was raised in Ralls county, commanded 
by Captain Wm. T. Lalfland. Conspicuous among the engagements in which 
the Missouri volunteers participated in Mexico were the battles of Brazito, Sacra- 
mento, Canada, El Embudo, Taos and Santa Cruz de Rosales. The forces from 
Missouri were mustered out in 1848, and will ever be remembered in the history 
of the Mexican war, for 


‘* 4 thousand glorious actions that might claim 
Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame.” 


CHAPTER X. 


AGRICULTURE AND MATERIAL WEALTH. 


Missourias an Agricultura! State—The Different Crops— Live Stock—Horses—Mules—Milch Cows 
—Oxen and other Cattle—Sheep —Hoxs—Comparisoni—Missourt Adapted to Live stockh— 
Cotten—Broom-Corn and other Products —Friuts— Berries—Grapes—Railroads— First Neigh 
o the “ Tron Horse” in Missouri— Names of Ratiroads—Manufactuies—Great Bridge at St. 

ts. 


Agriculture is the greatest among all the arts of man, as it is the first in supply- 
ing his necessities. It favors and strengthens population ; it creates and maintains 
manufactures; gives employment to navigation and furnishes materials to com- 
merce. Jt animates every species of industry, and opens to nations the safest 
channels of wealth. It is the strongest bond of well regulated society, the surest 
basis of internal peace, and the natural associate of correct morals. ‘Among all 
the occupations and professions of life, there is none more honorable, none more 
independent, and none more conducive to health and happiness, , 


‘© Tn ancient times the sacred plow employ’d 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind; 
And some, with whom compared, your insect tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer's day, 
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Have held the scale of empire, ruled the storm 
Of mighty war with unwearied hand, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 

The plow and greatly independent lived.” 


As anagricultural region, Missouri is not surpassed by any State in the Union, 
It is indeed the farmer’s kingdom, where he always reaps an abundant harvest. 
The soil, in many portions of the State, has an open, flexible structure, quickly 
ahgorbs the most excessive rains, and retains moisture with great tenacity. This 
being the case, it is not so easily affected by drouth, The prairies are covered 
with sweet, luxuriant grass, equally good for grazing and hay; grass not surpassed 
by the Kentucky blue grass—the best of clover and timothy in growing and fat- 
tening cattle. ‘This grass is now as full of life-giving nutriment as it was when 
cropped by the buffalo, the elk, the antelope and the deer, and costs the herds- 
man nothing. 

No State or Territory has a more complete and rapid system of natural 
drainage, or a more abundant supply of pure, fresh water than Missouri, Both 
man and beast may slake their thirst from a thousand perennial fountains, which 
gush in limpid streams from ihe hill-sides, and wend their way through verdant 
valleys and along smiling prairies, varying in size, as they onward flow, from the 
diminutive brooklet to the giant river. 

Here, nature has generously bestowed her attractions of climate, soil and 
scenery to please and gratify man while earning his bread in the sweat of his brow. 
Being thus munificently endowed, Missouri offers superior inducements to the 
farmer, and bids him enter her broad domain and avail himself of her varied re- 
sources. 

We present here a table showing the product of each principal crop in 
Missouri for 1878. 


Indian Corn. . 6 6 2 8 8s 6 & & « & 93,062 coo bushels 
Wiheats < © Stow & a FR Rect w as BOMGhjcoo =8|6|f 


IiyOss Se So ieee Sen Be Rae « 732,000 = 
Oates & SSD A OREO See w guRegcene = EE 
Bhokwhesl; 4% a Foe ee Hs 46,gco *§ 


POMOEEN SS at HX “let owes & Spargjeno | 
Tobacee's 6 6 as KS 8% Gee GK H BZyORG,O00 Pounds 
Hays 4 scien ARM RES SE BPzo;000'tons 


There were 3,552,000 acres in corn; wheat, 1,836,000; rye, 48,8co: oats, 
640,000; buckwheat, 2,900; potatoes, 72,200; tobacco, 29,900; hay, 850,000. 
Value of each crop: corn, $24,196,224; wheat, $13.531.320; rye, $300,120; 
oats, $3,325,120; buckwheat, $24,128; potatoes, $2,057,700; tobacco, $1,151,- 
150; hay, $10,416,600. . 

Average cash value of crops per acre, $7.69; average yield of corn per acre, 
26 bushels; wheat, rr bushels. 

Next in importance to the corn crop in value is live stock. The following 
teble shows the number of horses, mules and milch cows in the different States 
for 1879: 


STATES. HORSES. MULES. MILCH COWS. 
Maines: < ia wf & SayFoos.cwar e & 3 ee Re % 5) B60; F00 
New Hampshire, . 57,100. . ww w@ ee tee < 68;500 
Vermont, . . «+ TISMOOE vy 6 oF € twee es E805 
Massachusetts. « « $331,000. . 6 6 6 © = & ow « EO0;700 
Rhode Island... S6:2000.% FS TE See em 22,000 


Connecticut... 60 « §3)§00. « .« & a ee ~ « <2kO;500 
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STATES. HORSES. MULES, MILCH COWS, 
New York... 2.2 898,900. « 6 « « « 11,800. . « « « » 1,446,200 
New Jersey. . « » IT4,500. . 6 «© ¢ + 4,400. 6 2 6 © © 152,200 
Pennsylvania... . 614,500. . + « « « 24,900. « » « « + 82%,400 
Delaware. . 1 2» 19,900.) 6 ss 6 & “40000 5s a 6 23,200 
Maryland. ..... 108,600. . 6 « 6 » 11,3004 © + + © » 300,500 
Virginia, . .. . 208,700. « « 6 « « 30,600. » » » « » 236,200 
North Carolina... %44,200. . « 6 © « 74,000. « « « + © 232,300 
South Carolina... 59,600. . . 2 « © 51,5006 « «© « « «© 131,300 
Georgia. « « «+ TEQ,200. « + 6 © = 97,200. 6 e 0 o » 273,100 
PAGCOR. 4. & & de 22400. « » « « = PROC. « s * 0,10 70,000 
Alabama <« «2 « « * ATZBOD. « © @ ww w ERESOO. = «se co. “SEG5200 
Mississippi . . . . 97,200. » « « « «100,000. . « « « » 188,000 
Louisiana. «3 6 « JO;$00\s « «© & © © SO;FOO. © © o,:0:.9, TLO;GOS 
PEXGin. aw a « sOEBGCO.. 2 «x «= 1 ww TOO SOG. « 2 ww cece, SARSCO 
APbanesG. cc <6 (“ESOSSOR. ww we 2 we OBO PSUO sy » ce ve ens 187,700 
Tennessee. . s % % °323,70D%. « » » « 99,700. . 2 © 6 » 245,700 
West Virginia . . 122900" ws & es SiA4OO%. 2 2's ee (F499; 500 
Kentucky. . . 5 « 386,900. « © » « «217,800. 2 «© « 6 « 257,200 
Ohids <4 % lose ck: RROOs: «we we a  MEBSTOOs cw ce sie “PEASTOR 
Michigan, 43 a sins QgaSeeie « ew aS PAZOON we we wena: 496989 
Indiana: « « « « = \G88:860u; << « « = 160200. ss «ws 89;200 
Ulinois:; « 3 4 + 2 EpledooOw: ns = 2 wPBO0Os » x a © wy FOR 40a 
Wisconsins.. 4 « < “$84;q00% & sw % B;FOO~ sere ces iw: <4 771BO0 
Minnesota. i 2 (247;400% «wee se GOGO Saws ~ ©6(BNS Q00 
Towa: << seeds) SpoppOew 6 sh ee  MEHMOOm @ a a a er OPE 200 
MissOURI. . « 2% 627,300. « 6 & © ©I9T;QO0% % % ers) 516,200 
Kansas. 2... 2 6 275;000. . « « «© « 50,000. « « «© « « 321,900 
Nebraskas s % %% (ISR 200% G4 6 ce % PZjG00% = iG eee T2760 
Gahformiax = 2 i (S9R DOO © SS Ys OSRFOON 2 we saw “RQ F Oe 


Oregons 4.4 4% WOOPFOOs <4 ss. Fy500% 112,400 
Nev:, Gol.and Ter’s:, 250j000% « / s 4 5 ‘25,700. « % & © » °423;600 


It will be seen from the above table, that Missouri is the #/7/ State in the 
number of horses; #ff4 in number of milch-cows, and the leading State in num- 
ber of mules, having 11,700 more than Texas, which produces the next largest 
number. Of oxen and other cattle, Missouri produced in 1879, 1,632,000, which 
was more than any other State produced excepting Texas, which had 4,800,000. 
In 1879 Missouri raised 2,817,600 hogs, which was more than any other State 
produced, excepting Iowa. The number of sheep, was 1,296,400. The num- 
ber of hogs packed in 1879, by the different States, is as follows: 


STATES. NO. STATES, No. 
Ohio. «2 eso oe © §©6932,878 MISSOURI . . « « «© «© « « 965,839 
Indiana...» ~. 2. - 622,321 Wisconsin, < 5 6% « 472108 
THmOis:. 6 i. We elas GiSpeTAzSoo Kentucky. . « 0 « « © « 212,412 
SOWAL Ce iieiewe«) a SOO768 


Average weight per head for each State: 


STATES, POUNDS, STATES. POUNDS. 
Ohio . «6 6 ww we es 21047 MAISSOURT os, = w= ww is we FEGSS 
Indiana . x i ew & EQSLOO WISCONSIN... & & % & %@ (ee 220081 


Illinois... 


225.71 Kentucky... 6 «6 << % 5 @¥Qcat 
Towa, . « « 


. 211.98 
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From the above, it will be seen that Missouri annually packs more hogs 
than any other State excepting Illinois, and that she ranks third in the average 
weight. 

We see no reason why Missouri should not be the foremost stock-raising 
State of the Union, In addition to the enormous yield of corn and oats upon 
which the stock is largely dependent, the climate is well adapted to their growth 
and health. Water is not only inexhaustible, but everywhere convenient. The 
ranges for stock are boundless, affording for nine months of the year, excellent 
pasturage of nutritious wild grasses, which grow in great luxuriance upon the 
thousand prairies. 

Cotton is grown successfully in many counties of the southeastern portions 
of the State, especially in Stoddard, Scott, Pemiscot, Butler, New Madrid, Law- 
rence and Mississippi. 

Sweet potatoes are produced in abundance and are not only sure but profi- 
table. 

Broom corn, sorghum, castor beans, white beans, peas, hops, thrive well, and 
all kinds of garden vegetables, are produced in great abundance and are found 
in the markets during all seasons of the year. I’ruits of every variety, including 
the apple, pear, peach, cherries, apricots and nectarines, are cultivated with 
great success, as are also,the strawberry, gooseberry,currant, raspberry and black- 
berry. 

The grape has not been produced, with that success that was at first antici- 
pated, yet the yield of wine for the year 1879, was nearly half a million of gallons. 
Grapes do well in Kansas, and we see no reason why they should not be as sure- 
ly and profitably grown in a similar climate and soil in Missouri, and particularly 
in many of the counties north and east of the Missouri River, 


RAILROADS. 


Twenty-nine years ago, the neigh of the ‘‘iron horse"? was heard for the first 
ume, within the broad domain of Missouri. His coming presaged the dawn of a 
brighter and grander erain the history of the State. Her fertile prairies, and more 
prolific valleys would soon be of easy access to the oncoming tide of immigration, 
and the ores and minerals of her hills and mountains would be developed, and 
utilized in her manufacturing and industrials enterprises. 

Additional faciiities would be opened to the marts of trade and commerce; 
transportation from the interior of the State would be secured; a fresh impetus 
would be given to the growth of her towns and cities, and new hopes and inspi- 
rations would be imparted to all her people. 

Since 1852, the initial period of railroad building in Missouri, between four 
and five thousand miles of track have been laid; additional roads are now being 
constructed, and many others in contemplation. The State is already well sup- 
plied with railroads which thread her surface in all directions, bringing her 
remotest districts into close connection with St. Louis, that great center of west- 
ern railroads and inland commerce. These roads have a capital stock, aggregat- 
ing more than one hundred millions of dollars, and a funded debt of about the 
same amount. 

The lines of railroads which are operated in the State are the following: _ 

Missouri Pacific—chartered May roth, 1850; ‘The St. Louis. Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railroad, which is a consolidation of the Arkansas Branch ; 
The Cairo, Arkansas & Texis Railroad. The Cairo & Fulton Railroad: The 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern Railway; St. Louis & San Francisco Railway; 
The Caicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad; The Hannibal & St. Joseph Rail- 
road; The Missouri, Kansas & ‘Texas Railroad; The Mlinois, Missouri & Texas 
Railroat; The Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs Railroad; The Keokuk 
& Kansas City Railway Company; The St Louis, Salem & Little Rock Rail- 
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road Company; The Missouri & Western; The St. Louis, Keokuk & North. 
western Railroad; The St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk Railroad; The Missouri, 
Iowa & Nebraska Railway; The Quincy, Missouri & Pacific Railroad; The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway; The Burlington & Southwestern Rail- 
road. . 


MANUFACTURES. 


The natural resources of Missouri especially fit her for a great manufacturing 
State. Sheis rich in soil; rich in all the elements which supply the furnace, the 
machine shop and the planing mill; rich in the multitude and variety of her gi- 
gantic forests; rich in her marble, stone and granite quarries; rich in her mines 
of iron, coal, lead and zinc; rich in strong arms and willing hands to apply the 
force; rich in water power and river navigation; and rich in her numerous and 
well-built railroads, whose numberless engines thunder along their multiplied track- 
ways. 

“ Missouri contains over fourteen thousand manufacturing establishments, 
1,965 of which are using steam and give employment to 80,000 hands. The cap- 
ital employed is about $100,000,c00, the material annually used and worked up, 
amounts to over $150 000,000 and the value of the products put upon the markets 
$250,000,000, while the wages paid, are more than $40,c00,000. 

The leading manufacturing counties of the Stite, are St. Louis, Jackson, Buc. 
banan, St. Charles, Marion, Franklin, Green, Lafayette, Platte, Cape Giardeau, 
and Boone. ‘Three-fourths, however, of the manufacturing is done in St. Louis, 
which is now about the second manufacturing city of the Union. Flouring mills 
produce annually about $38,194,000; carpentering $18,763,000; meat-packing 
$16,769,000; tobacco $12,496,000; iron and castings $12,002,000; liquors $11,- 
245,000; clothing $10,022,000; lumber $8,652,000; bagging and bags $6,914,- 
ooo, and many other smaller industries in proportion. 


GREAT BRIDGE AT ST. LOUIS. 


Of the many public improvements which do honor to the State and reflect 
great credit upon the genius of their projectors, we have space only, to mention 
the great bridge at St. Louis. 

This truly wonderful construction is built of tubular steel, total length of 
which, with its approaches, is 6,277 feet, at a cost of nearly $8,000,000. The 
bridge spans the Mississippi from the Illinois to the Missouri shore, and has sep- 
arate railroad tracts, roadways, and foot paths. In durability, architectural béau- 
ty and practical utility, there is, perhaps, no similar piece of workmanship that 
approximates It. 

The structure of Darius upon the Bosphorus; of Xerxes upon the Hellespont; 
of Cesar upon the Rhine; and Trajan upon the Danube, famous in ancient histo- 
ry, were built for military purposes, that over them might pass invading armies 
with their munitions of war, to destroy commerce, to lay in waste the provinces, 
and to slaughter the people. 

But the erection of this was for a higher and nobler purpose. Over it are 
coming the trade and merchandise of the opulent East, and thence are passing 
the untold riches of the West. Overit are crowding legions of men, armed not 
with the weapons of war, but the implements of peace and industry ; men who 
are skilled in all the arts of agriculture, of manufacture and of mining; men who 
will hasten the day when St. Louis shall rank in population and importance, sec- 
ond to no city on the continent, and when Missouri shall proudly fill the measure 
of greatness, to which she is naturally so justly entitled, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
EDUCATION. 


Public School System—Publie School System of Missouri—Linco'n Institute—Offeers of Publre 
Schoo! System— Certificates of Teachers—University of Missouri —Schools— Colleges— Institue 
tions of Learning —Location—Libraries— Newspapers and Periodicals—No. of School Chiu- 
dren—Amount Expended— Value of Grounds and Buildings— The Press.” 


The first constitution of Missouri provided, that ‘‘ one school or more, shall 
be established in each township, as soon as practicable and necessary, where the 
poor shall be taught gratis.” 

It will be seen that even at that early day, (1820), the framers of the con 
stitution made provision for at least a primary education, for the poorest and the 
humblest, taking it for granted that those who were able would avail themselves 
uf educational advantages which were not gratuitous. 

The establishment of the public school system in its essential features, was 
not perfected until 1839, during the administration of Governor Boggs, and since 
that period, the system has slowly grown into favor, not only in Missouri, but 
throughout the United States. The idea of a free or public school for all classes 
was not at first a popular one, especially among those who had the means to pat- 
ronize private institutions of learning. In upholding and maintaining public 
schools, the opponents of the system felt that they were not only compromising 
their own standing among their more wealthy neighbors, but that they were to 
some extent, bringing opprobrium upon their children. Entertaining such preju- 
dices they naturally thought that the training received in public schools, could not 
be otherwise than defective, hence many years of probation passed, before the 
popular mind was prepared to appreciate the benefits and blessings which spring 
from these institutions. 

Every year only adds to their popularity, and commends them the more 
earnestly to the fostering care of our State and National Legislatures, and to the 
esteem and favor of all classes of our people 

We can hardly conceive of two grander and more potent promoters of vivil- 
zation, than the free school and the tree press. ‘They would indeed seem to con 
stitute all that was necessary to the attainment of the happiness and intellectual 
growth of the Republic and all that was necessary to broaden, to liberalize and 
instruct, 

‘¢ Tis education forms the common mind; 
* * * * * * * 
‘(For noble youth there is nothing so meet 
As learning is, to know the good from ill; 
‘To know the tongues, and perfectly indite, 

And of the laws to have a perfect skill, 
Things to reform as right and justice will, 
For honor is ordained for no cause 

But to see right maintained by the laws.” 


. 


All the States of the Union, have in practical operation the public schoo) 
system, governed in the main by similar laws, and not differing materially in the 
manner and methods by which they are taught, but none have a wiser, a more 
liberal and comprehensive machinery of instruction than Missouri, Her schoel 
laws since 1839, have undergone many changes, and always for the better, keep- 
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ing pice with the most enlightened and advanced theories of the most experienc- 
ed edicators in the land. But not until 1875, when the new constitution was 
adopt? J, did her present admirable system of public instruction go into effect. 

Provisions were made not only for white, but for children of African descent, 
and are a part of the organic law, not subject to the caprices of unfriendly legisla- 
tures, or the whims of political parties. [he Lincoln Institute, located at Jeffer- 
son Ci y, for the education of colored teachers, receives an annual appropriation 
trom tie General Assembly, ¥ 

For the support of the public schools, in addition to the annual income de- 
rived from the public school fund, which is set apart by law, not less than twenty- 
five p‘r cent. of the State revenne, exclusive of the interest and sinking fund, is 
annually applied to this purpose. 

The officers having in charge the public school interests, are the State 
‘Board of Education;” the State Superintendent; County Superintendent ; 
County Clerk and Treasurer; Board of Directors; City and Town School Board: 
and Teacher. The State Board of Education is composed of the State Superin- 
tendent, the Governor, Secretary of State and the Attorney General, the cxecu- 
tive officer of this Board, being the State Superintendent, who is chosen by the 
people every four years. His duties are numerous. He renders decisions con- 
cerning the local application of school law; keeps a record of all the school funds 
and annually distributes the same to the counties; supervises the work of county 
school officers; delivers lectures; visits schools; distributes educational informa- 
tion; grants certificates of higher qualifications; and makes an annual report 
to the General Assembly of the condition of the schools. 

The County Superintendents are also elected by the people for two years. 
Their work is to examine teachers, to distribute blanks and make reports. Coun- 
ty clerks receive estimates from the local directors and extend them upon the 
tax-books, In addition to this, they keep the general records of the county and 
township school funds, and return an annual report of the financial condition of 
the schools of their county to the State Superintendent. School taxes are gather- 
ed with other taxes by the county collector, The custodian of the school funds 
belonging to the schools of the counties, is the county treasurer, except in coun- 
ties adopting the township organization, in which case, the township trustee 
discharges these duties. 

Districts organized under the special law for cities and towns are governed 
by a board of six directors, two of whom are selected annually, on the second Sat- 
urday in September, and hold their office for three years. 

One director is elected to serve for three years in each school district, at the 
annual meeting. These directors may levy a tax not exceeding forty per cent. on 
the one hundred dollars valuation, provided such annual rates for school purposes 
may be increased in districts formed of cities and towns, to an amount not to ex- 
ceed one dollar on the hundred dollars valuation ; and in other districts to an amount 
not to exceed sixty five cents on the one hundred dollars valuation, on the condi- 
tion that a majority of the voters who are tax-payers, voting at an election held to 
decide the question, vote for said increase. For the purpose of erecting public 
Yuildings in school districts, the rates of taxation thus limited, may be increased 
when the rate of such increase and the purpose for which it is intended shall have 
been submitted to a vote of the people, and two-thirds of the qualified voters of 
such school district voting at such election shall vote therefor. 

Local directors may direct the management of the school in respect to the 
choice of teachers and other details, but in the discharge of all important business, 
such as the erection of a school house or the extension of a term of school beyond 
the constitutional period, they simply execute the will of the people. The clerk 
of this board may be adirector, Hekeeps a record of the names of all the chil- 
dren and youth in the district between the ages of five and twenty-one; records 
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all business proceedi gs of t e district, and reports to the annual meeting, to the 
County Clerk and County Superintendents. 

‘Teachers must hold a certificate from the State Superintendent or County 
Commissioner of the county where they teach. State certificates are granted upon 
personal written examinations in the common branches, together with the natural 
sciences and higher mathematics, The holder of such certificate may teach in any 
public school of the State without further examination. Certificates granted by 
County Commissioners are of two classes, with two grades in each class Those 
issued for a longer term than one year, belong to the first class and are suscepti- 
ble of two grades, differing both as to length of time and attainments, Those 
issued for one year may represent two grades, marked by qualification alone, 
The township school fund arises from a grant of land by the General Government, 
consisting of section sixteen in cach congressional township. ‘The annual income 
of the township fund is appropriated to the various townships, according to their 
respective proprietary claims. The support from the permanent funds 1s supple- 
mented by direct taxation laid upon the taxable property of each district. ‘The 
greatest limit of taxation for the current expenses is one per cent.; the tax per- 
mitted for school-house building cannot exceed the same amount. 

Among the institutions of learning and ranking, perhaps, the first in impor- 
tance, is the State University located at Columbia, Boone county. When the 
State was admitted into the Union, Congress granted to it one enure township of 
land (46,080 acres) for the support of ** A Seminary of Learning.” The lands 
secured for this purpose are among the best and most valuable in the State, 
These lands were put upon the market in 1832 and brought $75,000, which 
amount was invested in the stock of the old bank of the State of Missouri, where 
it remained and increased by accumulation to the sum of $100,000, In 1839 by 
an act of the General Assembly, five commissioners were appointed to select a site 
for the State University, the site to contain at least fifty acres of land in a com- 
pact form, within two miles of the county seat of Cole, Cooper, Howard, Boone, 
Callaway or Saline. Bids were let among the counties named and the county ol 
Boone having subscribed the sum of $117,921, some $18,000 more than any other 
county, the State University was located in that county, and on the 4th of July, 
1840, the corner-stone was laid with imposing ceremonies. 

The present annual income of the University is nearly $65,000. There are 
still unsold about 200,000 acres of land from the grant of 1862. ‘The donations 
to the institutions connected therewith amount to nearly $400,000. This Uni- 
versity with its different departments, is opened to both male and female and 
both sexes enjoy alike its rights and privileges. Among the professional schools, 
which form a part of the University, are the Normal, or College of Instruction in 
Teaching; the Agricultural and Mechanical College; the School of Mines and 
Metallurgy; the College of Law; the Medical College; and the Department ol 
Analytical and Applied Chemistry, Other departments are contemplated and 
will be added as necessity requires, 

The following will show the names and locations of the schools and institu- 
tion of the State as reported by the Commissioner of Education in 1875: 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Dhristion University sce 6 & Up wee, eucece. 0 6 9 cwserwun ey « 
St. Vincent’s College . . 4 6 0 6 « 20 0 08 0 6 © 2 © « Cape Girardeau, 
University of Missouri. § 5 2 = 2 ee cece ee we ee to » COMMDE 
CDR OUCEEES (5.4, se & & eh HR CORRS Ele me mm corte ae nO 
WERIDINNE) COUGEE, 6.5. ewer gomier se © om KS Ne co ee 
Lewis College... s2 ew ef he 0 te ep eueiniecee « » « teleeeow 
Pritchett School Institute. . . 1 6 6 6 2 ee ee ee ee ww « « Glasgow, 
Enicoln College. woe meee ene ee se he He sw GFERRWOOK 
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Hannibal College . . » « » Hannibal. 


PEO ARID iy 6d. 20h 00 8) OR NO RD : . . Independence. 
‘Thayer College. . eee CRADLE SSS © ww were Ride: 
PUASTANE COUCH Ey 1 ve re aoceemaaniey & at @ seeee * * & «La Grange. 
William Jewell College. . . . . oi tan eee a Ss EE aS % sciberky 
Biptit College. s « « « x 4 SUR e a eh 8 eS 6 SDouistana. 
Sc. Joseph College. . . .. Hee SHS a Se Ge ete SK Joseph 
College of Christian Brothers. ..... 2 ee eo 6 6 + St. Louis 


Bt) DOU TIDWVEISY ow © a oe eS Re SOO gt & ee & ROL WORE, 
Westington Univemttys: Seek is ce 8 SE Gea ae Fo SSE book 


Driry College. « 2 4% 2 4 \ Sao ee eV + oS wie & « Springfield. 
Central Wesleyan College. 2 2 26s 1s te ee oe « Waltenton, 


FOR SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN, 
St. Joseph Female Seminary. 2.02 6 0 0 0 6 so 6 6 © @ « «St Joseph. 


Christian College. 2... Cetin ka) eth ew we ww a Columbin 
PREDHEDS COUEREE. 6 p26 is, Soros ae tency ax sy aa ® « © « « « » Columbia. 
Howard College en Oe Oe bw ww Oe SAO Vere « & ew » Bayete. 
Independence Female College... ... * e 6 © + + « © © » Independence. 
Central Female College... 2. 2. 2 6 « C8 C8 wwe wo ererbexington: 
Clay SeMNAA Gia: oxo oh oO Ew ainaanen tees at a a ealtberty; 
Ingleside Female College. . 2... 2... See eee ew Ss & o Palmyra 


Linden Wood College for Young Ladies... . . 6... 6 © «© « « St Charles. 
Mary Institute (Washington ere {eee KH CRS AA S «SG. Donte 
St. Louis Seminary . . 2... SSR ws Sow S & zoaracgpeseboniss 
Wrauliné Academyics < sewesieste ca we eae i cstv we 6 & % 4 | St Louis. 


het py 6 | [| : ee eae . . Arcadia, 
SL. “MincenUs:AcaucIiy.: « « « a a 6 0 ee ee ” Cape Girardeau. 
Chillicothe Academy... . . ie We ae Se bw Ohne ares a ay aR UETeINe: 
Grand River College... . $e Se ee ores a es eo aA 
Marionville Collegiate Institute... .. ee ee oa Ss « w » » Marionyille: 
RAWNVia-SEMINAIY ss ge Be « OM El TaeONee ay & HEH s Palmyra. 
SG Pauls College: i ay a & me mw Se tw letea ahvatiies at ay a’ gm Gbalmyra, 
Van RenselacrACdsemyie i 4 ka Hk Bw Ee: of o SURED SSElaer: 
Shelby High School. 25s « « ¢ % +e 20 2 % * eee» ae sshelbyville. 


Stewartville Male and Female Seminary. . . . 2 6 6 « «© o@ « ~ Stewartsville. 
SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE, 


Missouri Agricultural and Mechanical College (University of saint Columbia. 
Schools of Mines and Metallurgy (University of Missouri) . - « « Columbia. 
Polytechnic Institute (Washington University). . . 2. . 6 « « « « «St, Louis. 


BCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY, 


St. Vincent’s College (Theological. Department) . . . . . . . Cape Girardeau. 
Westminster College (Theological School). . .... zee sPulten 
Vardeman School of Theology (William Jewell College)... eee mre eere ce 
Concordia College. . 6 se ym Si bosses a ef 8 Pe ci ees soe Lonis: 


SCHOOLS OF LAW. 


I.aw School of the University of Missouri, . 2. 2 6 6 «© © ¢ « ~~ Columbia. 
Law School of the Washington University... 2... . °°.» . St. Lous. 
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SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, 


Medical College, University of Missouri. . . 2... 2 2 ee ees Columbia. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. . . . cue ew © abs JOSIE, 
Kansas City College of Physicians and Surgeons oa se wo « Kansas City, 
Hospital Medical College . . 6 2 1 ese ee ee ee ew ew # « Ste Joseph, 


Missouri Medical Comege.. < ve ie so us waummpaiie, a: ay ce wee es 2 OL Lois: 
Northwestern Medical College. . . . 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee eo « St Joseph. 
St. Lows Medical’ College . jc << se cepreenis ney nme y @ woh Done 
Homeopathic Medical College of Missouri . . . . . Phos . St. Louis, 
Missouri School of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children . St. Louis, 
Missouri Central College. . . 2... pMeurstian eG we eo cee ERD 


St. Louis Collegeiof Pharmacy 2. « 4 «avec oe © oo « oo @ SE Long 


LARGEST PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


NAME. LOCATION VOLUMES 
St. Vincent’s College. . . . 2... . . » CapeGirardeau...... 5,500 
Southeast Missouri State Normal School. . . Cape Girardeau... . 1,225 
University of Missouzi. . .s.... . «Columbia. .... 10,000 
Athenian Society): ss & s&s ee @@OlUMbidaes cn s a = ew Boo 
Union Literary Society, . . » « o + « « *Columbia. « . «+ + «6 1,200 
Law Colleges. © ce Se ee 6 ee el Columbine & & oe 4H % TZOOO 
Westminster College. . 2... «(Pelton aie) & oe 5060 
Lewis Goletics, 6 6c hehe Fw eS er elasgowis © b & % 3,000 
Mercantile Library. . . . 2. ~ + + + ~~ Hannibal... .. «© 2,219 
Library Association... a a ee Independence, . . .. . 1,100 
Fruitland Normal Institute . Sida & Sb e JACKSON Sic sa 2 eb 4 Soe 
BAe UAT, os cance! ayer xe ® Ske ee &.JRHEEOR Gly oc. BS 13,000 
Fetterman’s Circulating Library . . . . . . Kansas City. . . . 2... 1,320 
Baw Library: oe. senenve a. oes wpleenses CUPS, ck aks) a: give 3,000 
Whittemore’s Circulating Library . ae em so RANSES GIO Seine se oc & 8) 1,008 
North Missouri State Normal School. . . . Kirksville. ....... 1,050 
Willlam Jewell Colleges. 3. so ee ee SEE te ee ee oss wee ¥ 4,000 
Bi. Pauls OUGES oo: cee ay ae a ee at 8 5 WARMER ee cigzieicer ay wt oe! » 2,000 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy es. een See . 1,478 
St.. Charles:Catholic Library:.. oo 6 « © « + roi aah nS: 1 (a 1,716 
Carl Frielling’s Library. . . . . Wee em ORE AOSED Me re asuieews & + + 6,000 
Law Library... we et ioe wy te BOE OMEN Groepecian s&s 2,000 
Public School Library... . a gto AOSED We vs:siessen a a: 6 at BybOe 
Walworth & Colt’s Circulating Library @ Sete SUSAN Niscecy a ea: oe x Hasee 
Academy of Science. . . . oe & @ CIRC EONS ies era; coe 2,744 
Academy of Visitation. ...... em a Sl LOU eine: a a we oo $C 
College of the Christian Brothers, . . .. .St. Louis... .. . « «22,000 
Dentsehe Tnstitute.. « «x2 © ee 8 wx = BETIS je eesaoan ® ao ORO 
German Evang. Lutheran, Concordia College. St. Louis. . 2... 2%. 4,8co 
Law Library Association, ¢ ac uw so se SR AOUIScme: da we 8 §,000 
Missouri Medical College... . .. . é we BOMB, a 1,000 
Mrs. Cuthberts Seminary (Young re: S$ PRRCLOUIE: Sate es He 1,560 
Odd: Fellows Library cee. 6 a & SAR DOME isc oes ke st eG OOS 
Publie:School Library; 2 6 5 #8 6% % % St. Louis . ei G 49,097 
St. Louis Medical Colleges ss ss ca. «St:Loubs ses. eee 1,100 
St. Louis Mercantile Library. ceeds Stowe. < ety « & asggjooe 
St. Louis Seminary . é ge ees SS Lbome. «nee: so 6 Coe 
St. Louis Turn Verein oS Sk Se ES CHRON coe 4s, 6 eS, soos 
St. Louis University . . «6s 6 6 0 © © « St. Lous «2. 4. . . 19,000 
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NAME. LOCATION, VOLUMES. 
St. Louis University Society Libraries... .St Louis. . 
Ursulie Acadetiy. 5 ese e we: a: wy aot LOMB , 
Washington oe © a oan ap ay ig gE ew + 4,500 
St; Louts:Law:School. . .. « « even e: ¢ emt DOUIS . . sx aave 33660 
Young Men’s Sodality’ . 4.0.6 0 © 0 « » 2Sh Louis. 2 ne ee ee 1987 
LHGEERY: ASSOCIATION 10 ven-ey e/vgue sy os he SMECME & ip we oye w Awe. BORD 
Public School Library... 6.04 6 « SAHA: « 2 4 5 www: FOES 
Drury College... .. . Springfield . . 2. 2 2 ss 2,000 


- 8.000 
+ 2,000 


. 
o 4.7 @ 
. 
. 
. 
+ 


. 


IN 1880, 
Newspapers ang Fenogicals: ainaews eee eee eS RHEE S SS | (MBE 


CHARITIES, 


State:Asylum for Deaf and Dumbss 3 < 4 3% 8 4 6 je eee ee oe » Fulton 
St. Bridget’s Institution for Deafand Dumb. . . . . 2. 2 ee « « St. Louis. 
Institution for the Education of the Blind... . 2... 1 6 6 6 « . St. Louis. 
State Asylum for-Insaue: «i be Se & SRR SS Mee 4. oh Bice ROM, 
slate. Asylum fortie Insane’s: < 5 S Te fa GS nes cbs ee ehcdne chs <) a SL GaDRE, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


Normal Institute... ... eee ee a a ew wm wo bOlWar, 
Southeast Missouri State Normal School. ee ee ae "| Cape Girardeau, 
Normal School (University of Missouri) . . 2... . . . . . . « . Columbia. 
Brunet: Noriial Pisin te ce eye as 0) % ow RR ee ew & we eupACkson, 
Lincoln Institute (for colared) .. « « ve se ew @ @isvemeney o )eHersOn City 
City Normal School. . . RON at Ol OR Rw & wee SOO 
Missouri State Normal School... =... eee + + « « » Warrensburg. 


IN 1880. 
Number o€ Sctiool Ghildten. cc ac wm ee ROO CSS = 


IN 1878, 


Estimated value of School Property. . 2 2 5 6 6 6 ww oo oe © + $8,321,399 
Total Receipts:for Publie:Schoolss GGocie 6 ee ic ee % oe 45207, 077 
otal Expenditures, 2% 6 ss See HUES 6 eee & we IZ 4OOTRO 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS. 


Male Teachers. . . . « « © - 6,239; average monthly pay. . . . . $36.36. 
Female Teachers. . . . . - - 5,060; average monthly pay. . ... 28.09. 


The fact that Missouri supports and maintains four hundred and seventy-one 
newspapers and periodicals, shows that her inhabitants are not only a reading and 
reflecting people, but that they appreciate ‘* ‘The Press,” and its wonderful influ- 
ence as an educator. The poet has well said: 


But mightiest of the mighty means, 

On which the arm of progress leans, 
Man’s noblest mission to advance, 

His woes assuage, his weal enhance, 
His rights enforce, his wrongs redress—= 
Mightiest of mighty is the Press. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist Church—Its History —Congrezational—Wihen Founded—Its Historyv—Christian Church 
—Is History—Cumberland Presbyterian Church—Its History — Methodist Ep scopat Church 
—lts Hestory— Presbyterian Church—Its Hestory— Protestant Episcopal Church—its History 
—United Presbyterian Church—Its History —Unitarian Church—Its History—Roman Cath 
alte Church—Its distory. 


The first representatives of religious thought and training, who penetrated 
the Missouri and Mississippi Valleys, were Pere Marquette, La Sa'!le and others 
of Catholic persuasion, who performed missionary labor among the Indians. A 
century afterward came the Protestants. At that early period 


‘*A church in every grove that spread 
Its living roof above their heads.” 


constituted for a time, their only house of worship, and yet to them 


‘“*No Temple built with hands could vie 
In glory with its majesty.” 


In the course of time, the seeds of Protestantism were scattered along the 
shores of the two great rivers which form the eastern and western boundaries of 
the State, and still a little later they were sown upon her hill-sides and broad 
prairies, where they have since bloomed and blossomed as the rose. 


BAPTIST CHURCH. 


The earliest Anti-Catholic religious denomination, of which there is any 
record, was organized in Cape Girardeau county in 1806, through the efforts of 
Rev. David Green, a Baptist, anda native of Virginia. In 1816, the first associa- 
tion of Missouri Baptists was formed, which was composed of seven churches, all 
of which were located in the southeastern part of the State. In 1817 a second 
association of churches was formed, called the Missouri Association, the name 
being afterwards changed to St. Louis Association. In 1834, a general conven- 
tion of all the churches of this denomination, was held in Howard County, tor 
the purpose of effecting a central organization, at which time. was commenced 
what is now known, as the ‘General Association of Missouri Baptists.”’ 

To this body, is committed the State mission work, denominational educa 
tion, foreign missions and the circulation of religious literature. The Baptist 
Church has under its control, a number of schools and colleges, the most import 
ant of which is William Jewell College, located at Liberty, Clay County. As 
shown by the annual report for 1875, there were in Missiouri, at that date, sixty- 
one associations, one thousand four hundred churches, eight hundred and twenty- 
four ministers and eighty-nine thousand six hundred and fifty church members. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


The Congregationalists inaugurated their missionary labors in the State in 
18r4. Rev. Samuel J. Mills, of Torringford, Connecticut, and Rev. Daniel 
Smith, of Bennington, Vermont, were sent west by the Massachusetts Congrega- 
tion Home Missionary Society during that year, and in November, 1814, they 
preached the first regular Protestant sermons in Sr. Louis. Rev. Salmon Gid- 
dings, sent out under the auspices of the Connecticut Congregational Missionary 
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Society, organized the first Protestant church in the city, consisting of ten members, 
constituted Presbyterian. The churches organized by Mr. Giddings were all 
Presbyterian in their order. 

No exclusively Congregational Church was founded until 1852, when the 
‘First Trinitarian Congregational Church of St. Louis” was organized. The 
next church of this denomination was organized at Hannibal in 1859. Then 
followed a Welsh church in New Cambriain 1864, and after the close of the war, 
fifteen churches of the same order were formed in different parts of the State. 
In 1866, Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, was organized. ‘The General Conference of 
Churches of Missouri was formed in 1865, which was changed in 1868, to Gener- 
al Association. In 1866, Hannibal, Kidder, and St. Louis District Associations 
were formed, and following these, were the Kansas City and Springfield District 
Associations. This denomination in 1875, had 7o churches, 4r ministers, 3,363 
church members, and had also several schools and colleges and one monthly 
newspaper. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCIIL. 


The earliest churches of this denomination were organized in Callaway, 
Boone and Howard Counties, some time previously to 1829. The first church 
was formed in St. Louis in 1836 by Elder R. B. Fife. The first State Sunday 
School Convention of the Christian Church, was held in Mexico in 1876. Be- 
sides a number of private institutions, this denomination has three State Institu- 
tions, ,all of which have an able corps of professors and have a good attendance 
of pupils. It has one religious paper published in St. Louis, ‘‘ Zhe Christian," 
which is a weekly publication and well patronized. The membership of this 
church now numbers nearly ore hundred thousand in the State and is increasing 
rapidly. It has more than five hundred organized churches, the greater portion 
of which are north of the Missouri River. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


In the spring of 1820, the first Presbytery of this denomination west of the Mis- 
sissippi, was organized in Pike County. This Presbytery includedall the territory 
of Missouri, western Ilinois and Arkansas and numbered only four ministers, twa 
of whom resided at the time in Missouri. There are now in the State, twelve 
Presbyteries, three Synods, nearly three hundred ministers and over twenty thou- 
sand members. The Board of Missions is located at St. Louis. ‘They havea 
number of Hig’: Schools and two monthly papers published at St. Louis. 


METIIODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


In 1806, Rev. John Travis, a young Methodist minister, was sent out to the 
‘*Western Conference” which then embraced the Mississippi Valley, from Green 
County, Tennessee. During that year Mr. Travis organized a number of small 
churches, At the close of his: conference year, he reported the result of his 
labors to the Western Conference, which was held at Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1870, and 
showed an aggregate of one hundred and six members and two circuits, one 
called Missouri and the other Meramec. In 1808, two circuits had been formed, 
and at each succeeding year the number of circuits and members constantly in- 
creased, until 1812, when what was called the Western Conference was divided 
into the Ohio and Tennessee Conferences, Missouri falling into the Tennessee 
Conference. In1816, there was another division when the Missouri Annual Con- 
ference was formed. In18ro, there were four traveling preachers and in 1820, 
fifteen traveling preachers, with over 2,000 members. In 1836, the territory of 
the Missouri Conference was again divided when the Missouri Conference includ- 
ed only the State. In 1840 there were 72 traveling preachers, 177 local ministers 
and 13,992 church members. Between 1840 and 1859, the church was divided 
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by the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. In 1850, the mem- 
bership of the M. E, Church was over 25,000, and during the succeeding ten 
years the church prospered rapidly. In 1875, the M. E. Church reported 274 
church edifices and 34,156 members; the M. E. Church, South, reported 443 
church edifices and 49,588 members, ‘This denomination has under its control 
several schools and colleges and two weekly newspapers. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The Presbyterian Church dates the beginning of their missionary efforts in 
the State as far back as 1814, but the first Presbyterian Church was not organized 
until 1816 at Bellevue settlement eight miles from St. Louis. The next churches 
were formed in 1816 and in 18r7 at Bonhomme, Pike County. The First Pres- 
byterian Chureh was organized in St, Louis in 1817, by Rev. Salmon Giddng. 
The first Presbytery was organized in 1817 by the Synod of Tennessee with four 
ministers and four churches. ‘The first Presbyterian house of worship (which 
was the first Protestant) was commenced in 1719 and completed in 1826. In 
1820 a mission was formed among the Osage Indians, In 1831, the Presbytery 
was divided into three: Missouri, St. Louisand St. Charles. ‘These were erected 
with a Synod comprising eighteen ministers and twenty-three churches. 

The church was divided in 1838, throughout the United States. In 1860 the. 
rolls of the Old and New School Synods together showed 109 ministers and 146 
churches. In 1866 the Old School Synod was divided on political questions 
springing out of the war—a part forming the Old School, or Independent Synod 
of Missouri, who are connected with the General Assembly South. In 1870, the 
Old and New School Presbyterians united, since which time this Synod has stead- 
ily increased untilit nuw numbers more than 12,000 members with more than 220 
churches and 150 ministers. 

This Synod is composed of six Presbyteries and has under its control one or 
two institutions of learning and one or two newspapers, ‘That part of the origi- 
nal Synod which withdrew from the General Assembly remained an independent 
body until 1874 when it united with the Southern Presbyterian Church. The 
Synod in 1875 numbered 80 ministers, 140 churches and 9,000 members. It has 
under its control several male and female institutions of a high order. The St. 
Louis Presbyterian, a weekly paper, is the recognized organ of the Synod. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


The missionary enterprises of this church began in the State in 1819, when 
a parish was organized in the City of St. Louis. In 1828, an agent of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society, visited the city, who reported the condi 
tion of things so favorably that Rev. Thomas Horrell was sent out as a missionary 
and in 1825, he began his labors in St. Louis. <A church edifice was completed — 
in 1830. In 1836, there were five clergyman of this denomination in Missouri, 
who had organized congregations in Boonville, Fayette, St. Charles, Hannibal 
and other places, In 1840, the clergy and laity met in convention, a diocese 
was formed, a constitution and canons adopted, and in 1844 a Bishop was chosen, 
he being the Rev. Cicero $. Hawks. 

‘Through the efforts of Bishop Kemper, Kemper College was founded near 
St. Louis, but was afterward given up on account of pecuniary troubles. In 
1847, the Clark Mission began and in 1849 the Orphans Home, a charitable in- 
stitution was founded. In 1865, St. Luke’s Hospital was established. In 1875, 
there were in the city of St. Louis, twelve parishes and missions and twelve cler: 
gymen. ‘This denomination has several schools and colleges, and one newspaper. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


This denomination is made up of the member of the Assobiate and Associate 
Reformed churches of the Northern States, which two bodies united in 1858, taking 
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the name of United Presbyterian Church of North America. Its members were 
generally bitterly opposed to the institution of slavery, ‘The first congregation 
was organized at Warrensburg, Johnson county in 1867. It rapidly increased in 
numbers, and had, in 1875, ten ministers and five hundred members. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


This church was formed in 1834, by Rev. W. G. E'iot, in St. Louis. The 
vhurches are few in number throughout the State, the membership being probably 
less than 399, all told. It has a mission house and free school, for poor children, 
supported by donations. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The earliest written record of the Catholic Church in Missouri shows that 
Father Watrin performed ministerial services in Ste. Genevieve, in 1760, and in 
St. Louis in 1766. In 1770, Father Mcurin erected a small log church in St. 
Louis. In 1818, there were in the State, four chapels, and for Upper Louisiana, 
seven priests. A college and seminary were opened in Perry county about this 
period, for the education of the young, being the first college west of the Missis- 
sippi River. In 1824, a college was opened im St. Louis, which is now known as 
the St. Louis University. In 1826, Father Rosutti was appointed Bishop of St. 
Louis, and, through his instrumentality, the Sisters of Charity, Sisters of St. 
Joseph and of the Visitation were founded, besides other benevolent and charita- 
ble institutions. In 1834 he completed the present Cathedral Church. Churches 
were built in different portions of the State. In 1847 St. Louis was created an 
arch-diocese, with Bishop Kenrick, Arch-Bishop. 

In Kansas City there are five parish chure es, a hospital, a convent and sev- 
eral parish schools. In 1868 the northwestern portion of the State was erecte i 
into a separate diocese, with its seat at St. Joseph, and Right Reverend John J. 
Hogan appointed Bishop. ‘There were in 1875, in the City of St, Louis, 34 
churches, 27 schools, 5 hospitals, 3 colleges, 7 orphan asylums and 3 female pro- 
tectorates. There were also ros priests, 7 male, and 13 female orders, and 20 
conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, numbering 1,100 members. In the diocese, 
outside of St. Louis, there isa college, a male protectorate, 9 convents, about 120 
priests, 150 churches and 30 stations. In the diocese of St, Joseph there were, 
in 1875, 21 priests, 29 churches, 24 stations, I college, 1 monastery, 5 convents 
and 14 parish schools. 

Number of Sunday Schools in 1878... 6 ee ee ee ee he 2,067 
Number‘of Teachersin1878... . ss 6 5 we see ee eee ee @ 6 TEOTO 
Number of Pupils in 1878. 2 6 6 5 6 et ee ee ww ww we © 6 1395578 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS, 


Instruction preparatory to ministerial work is given in connection with col- 
legiate study, or in special theological courses, at: 


Central College, (M. E. South). 2 6. ee ee eee ee ee es Fayette. 
Central Wesleyan College (M. E. Church). 2 6 6 ee ee ee es Warrenton. 
Christian Univesity (Christian), 2... 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee . Canton. 
Concordia College Seminary (Envangelical Lutheran)... 2. 6. + St Louis. 
Lewis College (M. E. Church). 2. 1 6 2 0 ee ee eee ee es . Glasgow. 
St. Vincent’s College (Roman Catholic). . 2. 6 ee ee + + Cape Girardeau. 
Vardeman School of Theology (Baptist)... +. + shige «: saukberty. 

The last is connected with William Jewell College. 
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ST. LOUIS. 


Her First Seltlement—Arrival of the First Steamboat—Removal of the Capital to Jefferson 
City—When Incorporated—Population by Decades—First Lighted by Gas—-Death of one 
of her Founders, Pierre Chouteau—Cemeteries—-Financial Crash—Bondholders and 
Coupon-elippers-—Value of Real and Personal Property—Manufacturers—Criticiam. 


It was nearly a century and a quarter ago that St. Lonis’s first arrival 
proclaimed the site of the future metropolis of the Mississippi Valley. In 
1762 M. Pierre Laclede Liqueste and his two companions, Auguste and 
Pierre Chonteau, landed upon the site which was destined to become a 
great city. They were the avant-couriers and principal members of a com- 
pany which had certain privileges secured to them by the governor of the 
Territory of Louisiana, which then included the whole of Missouri, that of 
trading with the Indians, and which was known as the Lonisiana Fur Com- 
pany, with the privilege further granted of establishing such posts as their 
business might demand west of the Mississippi and on ‘the Missouri rivers. 
They had been on a prospecting tour and knew something of the country, 
and on February 15, 1774, Laclede, with the above named companions, took 
possession of the ground which is now the city of St. Louis. They estab- 
lished a trading-post, took formal possession of the country and called their 
post St. Louis. In 1763 Captain Rios teal possession of the post as a part of 
Spanish territory, ceded to it by France by the treaty of’ Paris, and it re- 
mained under the control of snecessive Spanish governors until Mareh 10, 
1804. The Spanish government, by the treaty of San Ildefonso in 1800, 
retroceded the territory to France, and, by purehase, France ceded the whole 
country to the United States, April 30,1803. In October of the same year 
Congress passed an act approving the purchase, and authorizing the presi- 
dent to take possession of the country or Territory of Louisiana. This was 
done February 15, 1804, wheu Captain Amos Stoddard, of the United States 
army, and the agent of the United States, received from Don Carlos De- 
hault Delapns, a surrender of the post of St. Louis and the Territory of 
Upper Louisiana. On the 10th of March the keys to the government house 
and the archives and public property were turned over or delivered to the 
representative of the United States, the Spanish flag was lowered, the stars 
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and stripes thrown to the breeze, accompanied with the roar of artillery and 
music, and the transfer was complete. In 1805 St. Louis had its first post- 
office established, and the place was incorporated as a town in 1809, Itdid not 
grow very fast, but was the recognized heaiqnarters for the territory of the 
west and northwest. The French from Indiana and other points had settled 
there, and the town was decidedly French in its character and population. 
The Missouri Pur Company which had its headquarters there was organized 
in 1808, of whieh Pierre Choutern was tlie head. Tlis associates were 
Manuel Lisa, Wm. Clark, Sylvester Labadie, and others, and such tioniliar 
names as the Astors, Bent, Sublette, Cabanne, General Ashly and Robert 
Campbell were prominently identified with the town and its progress. The 
first paper was issued July 2, 1808. 

In 1812 the Territory of Louisiana, or that part north, was changed and 
named the Territory of Missouri, and was given Territorial rights, with a 
representation on the floor of Congress. St. Louis was the seat of the Ter- 
ritorial government until 1820, and the first legislature met in that town, 
and part of its proceedings was the removal of the seat of the government 
to St. Charles, where it remained until loeated at Jelicrson City in 1826. 
In 18232 St. Louis began to take on more style, and was incorporated as a 
city December 9th of that vear, There had been a bank established in 
1817, and quite a large nminber of business houses were built aud oceupiedl, 
and a number of loan offices chartered. When St. Lonis beeame an Ameri- 
can city her population was 925; this was in 1504. When the Territory 
was named Missouri, and she was the seat of government in 13812, ler pup- 
ulation had reached 2,000, William Deekers laid the first pavement in 
1818. A ferry had been started in 1804. The first steamboat arrived in 
1817. It was a low-pressure steamboat, built at Pittsburgh, and named the 
General Pike, Wtarrived August 2d, and was greeted by the entire popula- 
tion, who gazed upon her with wonder and astonishment, The Indians 
were a badly seared crowd, and could not be induced to come near it. The 
tirst steamboat stemmed the tide of the Missouri in 1819, and the same 
year the first steamboat from New Orleans put in its appearance at St. 
Louis. It was twenty-seven days en route. . 


BOUNDARIES AND INCORPOR \TION, 


In 1820 the population had reached 4,028, and when incorporated in 
1822 was believed to number about 5,000, not mueh immigration having 
come in. The boundary lines of the city when she received lier charter 
were defined as follows: The line commencing at the middle of Mill Creek, 
just below the gus works, thence west to Seventh Street and up Seventh 
Street to a point due west of “ Roy’s Tower,” thence to the river. The city 
plat embraced 385 acres of ground. 

The first church was built in 1824, and was of the Presbyterian denomii- 
nation. The second was an Episcopal Church, erected in 1525. A new 
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court-house was built in 1827, and also a market-honse. These old-time 
landmarks have loug since disappeared, and no mark is left to tell the tale 
of their being. The spot or location is recorded, but what that availeth is 
not of comprehension to the generation of to-day. 


ADVANCEMENT. 


The first brick house ie said to have been erected in 1814. The first 
mayor of the city was Wim. C. Laue. The St. Louis University was founded 
in 1829; the Catholic Cathedral was completed in 1832 and consecrated by 
Bishop Rosetti. : 

Tn 1833 the popniation of St. Louis was about six thonsand, and the tax- 
able property, real and personal, aggregated $2,745,000. St. Louis, like 
all other cities, felt the blightine effects of the financial crash of 1837, 
still her progress was not wholly checked. ler vitality was great and her 
resourees spread over the territory, in many cases, out of the reach of the 
troubles of the times. Ter tir trade was immense and the crash had little 
to do with that, so that while she felt the depression in her financial circles, 
her commercial prosperity was in no wise checked. There is very little more 
in the history of St. Louis to record than the noting of her general prosper- 
ity and steady onward progress for the next decade. 

Her population in 1840 had risen to 16,460, and in 1844, 34,140. The 
population had more than doubled in four years. Fine buildings had arisen 
in place of the old fur warehouses of the early French settlers. Stately res- 
idencés appeared in the sulurbs; and in all that gave promise of a great and 
influential city, she had advanced and was advancing rapidly. The Mercantile 
Library was founded in 1848, and gas had been introduced the year pre- 
vious, the city being first lighted on the night of November 4, 1847. In the 
great cholera year, 1849, the disease assumed an epidemic form, and of that 
dre ul scourge the people lad a fearful experience. The progress of St. Lonis 
liad been handsomely commemorated on the eighty-third anniversary of its 
founding, the date being February 15, 1847. Among the living, and the 
only surviver of the memorable trio who first landed and located the city, 
was the venerable Pierre Chouteau, who, with lis brother, had accompanied 
Laclede Liqueste. to locate a trading-post for the fur company of which they 
were members, [He was a prominent figure in the celebration, and though 
at an advanced ave, he was in the enjoyment of his full faculties, and was 
keenly alive to the wondertul progress ot the city in the cighty-three years 
of its life. In 149, the epidemic year, all that was mortal of Pierre Chou- 
teau was consigned to its last resting-place, and with him all living memory 
ceased of the first settlement and of the rise and progress of the city, From 
that date history could record but written facts, the oral record had ceased 
to exist. fis elder brother, Anguste Chouteau, had preceded him to the 
inystic beyond, having departed this life in February, 1829. 
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EXTENSION OF CITY LIMITS. 


The city limits had been greatly extended in 1541, embracing an area of 
two thousand six hundred and thirty acres, instead of the three hundred 
and eighty-five acres in December, 1822. This showed the wonderful growth 
of the eity, which, even then, was contracted, and its suburbs were fast fill- 
ing up. 

The Institution for the Blind was incorporated in 1851, and the popula- 
tion had increased to 94,000 in 1832. 


CEMETERIES. 


St. Louis took pride in her “ cities of the dead.” for she has several eeme- 
teries, with wooded dales and sylvan retreats, well suited as the last resting- 
place of those whose remains are deposited in the * Silent City.” We will 
speak here of only two, because of the care taken of them, their size, and 
their rich and diversified surroundings, which give them a lonely, vet pleas- 
aut lonk, to all who visit them. The Bellefontaine was purchased by an as- 
sociation of gentlemen who seenreil an act of incorporation in 1849, and at 
once commenced the improvement of the gronnd. In 1850 the first sale of 
lots took place. The cemetery comprises two hundred and twenty acres of 
land. The Calvary Cemetery has 320 acres, of which 100 are laid out and 
improved. This resting-place of the dead was purchased in 1852, by the 
Arehbishop of the Diocese of St. Lonis, and Jike the first above mentioned, 
is a lovely and secluded spot, well suited for the purpose intended. 


BRIDGE DISASTER. 


In 1854 the terrible accident, known as the Gasconade Bridge disaster, 
occurred, when many prominent citizens of St. Louis lost their lives. 


FINANCIAL URASH. 


In 1857 the finaneial crash had a greater effect upon St. Louis than the 
one of 1837. Her merchants had been prosperous and extended their line 
of credits and the rapidly growiug city had brought many new and venture- 
some people, who, believing in its future, had embarked in business enter- 
prises which required a few more years of steady rise and progress to place 
them on a stable foundation. These, of course, went down in the general 
erash, but the stream was only temporaily dammed, and the debris was soon 
cleared away. The flood-tide had set toward the west, and the greater the 
crash the greater swelled the tide of immigration toward the setting sun. 

The era of a healthy, aud it would scem, permanent prosperity, again 
dawned upon the metropolis of the Mississippi Valley in 1561, and this time 
not even the civil war, which then began to east its baleful shadow over the 
Union, checked its onward career, and at the opening of this terrible drama 
St. Louis claimed a population of 187,000 suuls. The war added to its 
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financial and commercial prosperity, for it became the entrepot of supplies 

for the army of the southwest, and the headquarters of army operations. 

The valuation of real estate and personal property which had only been a_ 
little rising two and a halt millions of dollars in 1533, was now, in 1860, 

$73,765,670. 

Whiat the war added was more in the line of its financial and commercial 
development than in the spreading of its area or the building up of its waste 
places, but when war's fierce alarm had ceased the tide began to flow west- 
ward, and with it came the building mania, for homes and houses had to be 
provided for the rash of new-comers. 

Chicago, which had nearly monopolized the railroads as an objective point, 
seemed now to have secured all that would pay, and St. Louis became the 
focus of all eyes. Kansas, Colorado and the Southwest began to loom up in 
its agricultural and mineral resources; the vast quantities of land whieh had 
been voted by venal congressmen to great railroad corporations were now 
thrown upon the market, and Kansas beeame 2 leading State for the attrae- 
tion of the emigrant. In this more railroads were necessary, and the great 
crossing of the Mississippi was at St. Louis. Then the bridging of that great 
river commenced, Capt. Eads having made known his plans for this important 
work svon after the close of the war. The jubilee was not enjoyed, however, un- 
ti] 1874, when, on July 4th, the bridge was completed and opened to the rail- 
way companies. This was another era which marked a rapid progress in 
the future city of the valley. Sixteen separate and distinct lines of railway 
centered at St. Louis with completion of the bridge, and from those lines 
and the river traffic, St. Louis was evidently sure of ler future. 


BONDHOLDERS AND COUPON-CLIPPERS. 


It was only when a concentration of wealth took a new departure that the 
glorious future which appeared so near became so far. The energy and en- 
terprise of the people had, in a large measure, previous to the war, been used 
toward building up the city, and embarking in manntactures, ete., but soon 
after the war that wealth was turned into government bonds and the energy 
and enterprise were concentrated by these rich holders in eutting coupons 
off of these same bonds every three months, and with few exceptions they 
are still at the exhaustive work. Whatever of advanced progress has been 
given to St. Lonis the past ten years, outside of her Allens, Stannards, and 
perhaps a seore of others, has been by the new arrivals. It was, in ’69 or 
‘70, that her local papers were prospecting on the enervating influence that 
a hundred first-class funerals would have on the material prosperity of the 
“ Tuture Great.” The light and airy business of coupon-clipping had be- 
come epidemic, and millions of dollars which onght to have been invested in 
manufacturing and other enterprises, were sunk in the maelstrom of govern- 
ment bonds, and, so far as the material advancement of the city was con- 
cerned, might as well have been buried in the ocean. Still St. Louis im- 
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proved, for new arrivals of the progressive order seeing an opening would 
drop in, and those who could not clip coupons for a business worked on as 
their limited capital would permit. And so it was found that in 1870 real 
estate had reached $119,080,800, while personal property was $147,969,560, 
In 1875 the value of real estate had advanced $12,000,000, reaching the 
gross sum of $131,141,000, and personal property $166,999,060, a gain of 
nearly $20,000,000 in five years. The valuation January 1, 1879, was, of real 
estate, $140,976,540, and ‘personal property, $172,829,980, or a total valua- 
tion of real and personal property of $313,506,520, with a population of 
about 340,000. Great advancement had taken place in blocks of manifi- 
cent buildings, in the increase of her wholesale trade. in the area of her city 
limits, in the enlargement of her working population, so that the coupon- 
clippers who had stood at the front in 1S70 now held a rear position, and 
were rather looked down upon as drones of society, wrapped in sel!’ and the 
vanity of self importance, and of little use te the proyress or to the det- 
riment of the great city. Railroads run to every point of the compass. [Her 
tunnel and the union depot had become a fixed fact, macadamized roads led 
to all parts of the country, miles upon miles of streets were paved and side- 
walks laid with substantial brick or stone, street cars to every part of the 
city, and the river-tront flushing with trattic, which, in point of develop- 
ment, has exceeded the most sanguine expectation of those who had believed 
in its future, while the expressions of those who had built their faith on the 
railroads depriving a free water-course of the wealth of her offering has 
been simply one of ustonishment. 


8T. LOUIS PARKS, 


In one respect St. Louis has exhibited commendable sense in having se- 
cured a number of parks, breathing places for her industrial population and 
pleasant drives for her wealthy citizens. There are no less than seventeen 
ot these beautiful places, many of them stall, but so seattered about the 
city as to be convenient to all her citizens. Her great park, which is called 
“Forest Park,” has 1,872 acres, aud the city has expended in purchases, 
laying out and beautifying the grounds, nearly one million of dollars. Cor- 
ondelet Park las an area of 183.17 acres, O°Pallan Park bas an area of 158.32 
acres, and Tower Grove Park 270 acres. These are the largest, the oth 
ers represent buta small number of acres each, Of the smaller ones, Lafayette 
Park leads with twenty-six acres, while the smallest, Jackson Place, has less 
than two acres. 


BUILDINGS AND BANKS. 


There were 1,318 brick and 369 frame buildings put up in 1875, at a cost 
of $3,000,000, A very fine enstom-honse is approaching completion. They 
had, January 1, 1879, twenty-nine banks in St. Louis, five of which were 
national banks. The combined capital of all was $12,406,019. This shows 
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a healthy progress, but one of not more than ordinary in the line of build- 
ing improvements. It should have reached ten millions to show that ad- 
vaneed progress becoming a city which claims it is destined to become the 
central sun of the great Mississippi Valley. 

In 1878 there was 2,291 arrivals of steamboats, and 2,348 departures. The 
commerce of the river was some half a million of doijlars. The new barge 
lines and the wheat movement down the Mississippi for the year 1881, in- 
eluding her other river traftic, will undoubtedly double the business of 187s, 
The figures are not in, but the first half year has made a wonderful increase, 
Iler commerce is steadily improving. There is not an article of domestic 
produce but has rapidly advanced in the amount received the past few years, 
The cereals and stock, cattle, sheep and hogs, also the roots and vegetables, 
have rapidly grown in quantity. St. Louis is the greatest mule market in 
the world. 

In its public buildings the United States custom-house stands first. A 
massive building of white granite occupying a whole square, and when fin- 
ished will have cost $6,000,000. The business in the custom department 
will exceed two millions dollars the first year of its opening. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce is another magnificent structure just completed at a eost 
of 31,800,000, The county court-house, which also takes a square of ground, 
and is built in the shape of a Greek cross, with a fine dome, cost $2,000,000. 
The county building, known as the “ Four Courts,” and the city prison isa 
beantifal three story, and half basement structure, which cost $1,250,000. 
The Polytechnic Institute costing $800,000, and the magnificent Southern 
Hotel finished, and ocenpied May, 1551, at a cost of $1,250,000 for building 
and furniture, 

There are public buildings of lesser note, many private structures of 
magnilicent proportions, with a wealth of beautiful surroundings, theaters, 
hotels, ete., all that go to make up a great city, school-houses of ample pro- 
portions, churches beautiful in architectural design of Grecian, Dorie and 
Gothic, many of them being very costly in their build. One hundred and 
seventy-one churches are found within her limits, and the denominations 
cover all that claim the Protestant or Catholie faith. The Cathedral on 
Walnut Street is the oldest church edifice, but not the most costly in the 
city. 

The public school library was founded in 1872, and numbers 36,000 vol- 
umes, The Mereantile Library has 42,000 volumes, and contains not only 
many valuable literary works, but many choice works of art. 


MANUFACTURES. 


In this line St. Louis is fast reaching a commanding situation. So long 
as railroads commanded the freighting facilities of the city and the great 
highway to the sea which Providence had placed at her door was ignored 
for man’s more expensive route by rail, St. Louis remained but an infant 
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in manufacturing enterprises—and these had suceumbed in many in- 
stances to the power of monopolies, or to the tariff of freight which took 
off all the profits, and her more eastern competitors were the gainers. 
But in the last two years Nature’s great highway to the sca has begun to be 
utilized and St. Louis has all at once opened her eyes to the fact that she 
has a tree railway of water to the sea, the equal of twenty railroads by land, 
and it only needs the cars (the barges) to revolutionize the earrying trade 
of the Mississippi and Missouri valleys. The track is free to all. Ie 
who ean build the cars ean have the track revly at all times for use. The 
Father of Waters lies at her door; a mountain of iron is but afew miles 
away} shal, also, lies nearly at her gates, and while she has slept the sleep 
of years, these vast opportunities might have made her, eve this, the equal 
of any tigaataneantng city on the sicbe: She will become sneh, fur no 
other city can show such vast resources or such rapid and cheap facilities 
for distribution, Even the coupon-clippers are waking up and believe 
there are higher and nobler aims for man than the lavish expenditure of 
wealth in indolence and selfish pleasure. The surplus wealth of St. Louis, 
if invested in manutacturing enterprises, would make her the wonder of the 
continent. She may realize this some day—when she dues, will wonder at 
the stupidity and folly that has controlled ler for so many years. Foun- 
dries, wachine-shops, relling-mills, cotton and woolen factories, car-shops, 
these and a thonsand other industries are but waiting for the magic touch 
of an enterprising people to give them life. 

The year 1881 opens auspiciously for a new life. St. Lonis now begins 
to consider the question of progress from a more enlightened standpoint, 
and with a look of intelligent action. It may take a little time yet to drive 
sleep trom her eyelids ent sloth from ler limbs, buat it looks now more than 
ever as though she would accomplish this and wake up to the full fruition 
of her great opportunities—in fact, to her manifest destiny. Missouri ought 
to be proud of St. Louis, but that cannot be while sloth lies at the portals 
of her gates and the dry-rot of old fogyism guides her present course. 

The brewery business of St. Louis is one of her leading departments of 
trade, Sbe has the largest establishment in the world tor bottling beer, 
a building two hundred feet long and thirty feet broad. The manufacture 
of wine is another important business whieh has assumed immense pro- 
portions. Distilling, rectifying and wholesale dealing in liquors is another 
branch that adds a large revenue to the taxable wealth of the city. There 
is nothing in the manufacturers’ line but what could sustain a healthy 
growth in St. Louis, if even plain business sense is at command, Her 
future may be said to be all before her, for her manufacturing interests 
are yet in their infaney. She can become the manufacturing center of the 
continent. The center or receiving point for the greatest amount of cereals 
any city can handle, and the stock center also of the country, St. Lonis may, 
with the opportunities within her grasp, well be called the “ Puture Great. » 
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CHAPTER OF CRITICISM 


But the name “ Future Great” is used at this time by her rivals in tones 
of derision. That she should have ignored so many years the great and 
bountiful resources nature has so lavishly bestowed upon her, aye! it would 
seem, even spurned them through an ignorance as dense as it is won- 
derful, is very strange, and has brought a stigma of disgrace upon the 
character of her people. This action on her part has not eseaped the 
notice of men of wealth, of towering ambition, of nerve force and of nn- 
limited energy, and to-day one of the railway kings of the country, Jay 
Gould, of New York, has grasped the scepter of her commercial lite and 
rules with a grasp of steel, and through his iron roadways run the com- 
mereial lite-blood which flows throngh the arteries of her business lite. 
That this neglect of her great opportunities should have placed it in the 
power of one man to become the arbiter of her fate is as humiliating as it 
has proved costly. Millions have poured into the coffers of Jay Gould, who, 
seeing this vast wealth of resources lying idle or uneared for, had the nerve 
to seize and the far-seeing judgment and enterprise to add them to his own 
personal gains The world can admire the bold energy of the man, and 
the genius that can grasp and guide the commercial destinies of an 
Empire, but it is none the less a Llot npen the fair name, capital and enter- 
prise of a great city, and should mantle the cheek of every Sc. Louisian 
with shane. The writer feels all that he has here written, but his pride as 
a Missourian cannot blind him to the faults of her people. 

St. Louis is an old city and there has been much written of her extraor- 
dinary progress, and yet whatever that progress is, has been caused far 
far more by her people being compelled to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities within their reach than making such by their own energy and enter: 
prise. If she has grown in population and in wealth, it is becanse she 
could not help herself. After forty years of life, as late as 1812, the cur- 
rency of St. Louis was still confined to peltries, trinkets, maple sugar, 
honey, bees-wax, venison, hains, ete., in fact, all barter and trade, and yet 
those who have compiled her local history talk wildly of her destiny and 
prophesy wonders for her in the near future. It is best to look at St. Louis 
as she is to-day, It is to be hope that her future growth may not take 
pattern after her past, and that the new men who have taken her com- 
mercial future into their keeping will still exhibit that towering genius for 
the development of St. Louis that has characterized them in their eastern 
home. 

The future of St. Louis would seem to be one of a rapidly growing city, 
not only in population, but in commercial and financial strength as though 
founded upon a rock. This is the present outlook. While the genius of 
Gould and his associates has secured millions of dollars by their business 
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ventures, there are other millions still left to build up and add to her pros. 
perity and greatness if rightly managed. 

The tremendous energy of Gould has astonished the sleepy St. Louisians 
as much as if they had been treading upon live coals, and in waking up 
they have discovered that their sleep and indolence have cost them several 
millions. Gonld, Keene, Dillon, Sage and their associates do not work for 
vothing, and the people who claim the “Future Great’ as their abiding 
place should lose no time in taking a firm hold of the present and eniding Ww 
her toward the great destiny which awaits her, with the winning cavds i in 
their own hands. The New Yorkers have shown them a will and a way, 
and now let them practice the lesson it has cost them so much to learn. 

It has been over a century since St. Louis took a start into life, and it is 
quite that since the ring of the pioneer’s ax and the sharp erack of his ritle 
reverberated through her streets. The slow pregress of pioneer Jife has 
departed and modern civilization, with the light of genius for its guide, is 
rapidly progressing and recording history for future generations, When in 
1817 the first steamboat landed at St. Louis, the possibilities of what the 
future might be began to dawn upou the minds of her people, aud that 
year may be well proclaimed as the dividing line between the old and the 
new era of St. Louis’s destiny. From that day she looked forward, not 
backward, and while ap to that time she seemed to have lived in the past, 
it was the future befure her that then riveted her attention. She kept upa 
lively step to the musie of progress for several years, and the Father of 
Waters and the mighty Missouri with their fleets of water-cralt attested 
her enterprise, and she grew apace. Sut in a few years she again fell 
asleep, and slept until ‘the snort of the iron horse awoke her rudely 
from slumber. She had grown even while she slept, because the great 
water-way which passed hae door had become the pathway of a mighty 
business. But this grand highway to the sea which had nourished her 
= she slept was at once forgotten or relegated to the rear, and her 

wakened energies were given to the prancing steed whose breath was fire, 
«ae made the earth tremble at his strength, and whose speed was like the 
wings of the wind. The railroad fever had taken possession of the Qneen 
City of the Valley. She grew apace and for years she has reveled in the 
new love, and the grand old Father of Waters which had nurtured her into 
lite was forgotten. But she has again awakened from her quiet dreams, 
and the iron horse which had Inled her to repose was found while bringing 
millions to her door to have taken millions more away. And in this year 
of 1881 she opens her eyes to her true destiny, and the grand Old lather 
of Waters, which she had striven to drive from her, was onee more recog- 
nized as the very foundation or bed-rock of her commercial life, the power 
that was to keep in check the absorption of her wealth, from the menopo- 
lizing influence and insatiable maw of the railway kings. She now proudly 
points to the grand old river, and the fleets of barges borne upon its bosom 
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filled with the wealth of au empire, and ealls on her sister, Chicago, to 
look at this glorious sight. The * Garden City” has already snuffed the 
battle from afar, and is ready to struggle for a commercial supremacy 
in which there are literally millions, for nature has done the work, and 
St. Louis will win. The “ City by the Lake” is deserving, and had she the 
opportunities which have lain so long dormant in possession of her rival, 
would have been to-day the wonder of the world. Dut it is the rugged 
path that brings out man’s energy and endurance, not the smooth road. So 
itis with cities. And so the majestic Mississippi flows on, bearing upon 
its waters the riches of the valley, and pouring into the lap of the Queen 
City wpon its banks millions upon millions of wealth. Hf the spirit of 
1881 shall continue, then St. Louis will soon become the pride of the State, 
In reality she will be the “ Future Great” of the American Continent, 
She that stands on the bank of this great inland sea, the commerce of an 
empire flowing at her feet, her sails in every clime and country, she is 
indeed to become a great city, the arbiter of the commercial world and the 
Queen City whose wealth, commanding influence, culture and refinement 
will attest the greatness of her people and command the homage of the 
world, Such is to be the * Future Great” city, St. Louis. 


STATISTICS, 


Debt of St. Louis, January 1, 1881, $22,507,000; rate of taxation on the 
SLOO, $1.75. 

The receipts of all kinds of grain, 51,958,177 bushels. 

Twenty-four flouring-mills manufactured 2,077,625 barrels of flour in 
1880. 

The receipts of cotton for 1880 were 496,570 bales. 

There were 12,846,169 pounds of tobacco manufactured into plug, fine-eut 
and smoking tobacco. 

There were 330,935,973 feet of lumber received in 1880. 

St. Louis received for the year 1880, 41,892,356 bushels of coal. 

Seven elevators have a total capacity of 5,650,009 bushels, and three more 
are being erected and one other enlarged. 

The aggregate of bank clearing for 1880 amounted to $1,422,918,978. 

The post-oifice distributed in 1880, 43,731,844 pieces, weighing 4,250,000 
pounds, 

Post-office orders issued numbered 53,337, and represented $879,943.90. 

The value of school property is $2,851,133. 

The steel bridge cost $13,000,000 and tunnel $1,500,000. 


History oF Kansas City. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURL 


A Sketch—The New Life—Its First Settlement-—Steamboat Events from 1840 to 18i3—Mee- 
ican War—Santa Pe Trade—Railroads—Commercial Adrancement—Stock Market— 
Pork-packing—Elevators and Grain Receipts—Cuul Receipts—Buildiings—Railroad 
Changes—Banks—Newspapers—Churches—Seeret Societies-—Public Schosls—~Manutne- 
duriig Center—Her Position and Trade—Assessed Valwition—C lose. ; 


A short description of the rise and progress of Kansas City, the great 
metropolis of the Missouri Valley, may be of interest to the people of 
this section. It is the wonder of the people of the East, as of the West, 
that in the last lifteen years 75,0U0 people should lave made it their 
home, and that upon the rugged hills and deep ravines which are found 
upon the banks of the Missourt River at the mouth of the Kaw, should 
become the site ofa mighty commercial emporium, and that the second city 
of the State should be fond rising in stately magnificence where, but a tew 
years since, fur-traders aud trappers made their home. Within the eor- 
porate limits of INansas City, in the year 1881, fully 70.000 people are 
found, while in the suburbs fully 5,000 more are located. When the city of 
Wyandotte is added, and that of Independence and Westport, and other 
svall towns, we have, within a very short distance, 100,000 people to advanee 
the glory, the growing power and the material prosperity of one of the most 
thriving cities on this Western Continent—a city that every Missourian can 
be proud of, and ean point to with honest exultation at her rapidly growing 
power, and the expansion of her environs. It is that city, within one lhun- 
dred miles, which Western Missouri eau look to as a market, and where she 
will in the near future look for her commercial emporium, Already the 
wholesale trade rivals in many branches that of St. Lonis, and tive years 
hence she will be the second eattle and hog market of the conntry, Witha 
large line in operation to St. Louis, it will be found the best market for 
cereals, and already cattle and hogs ean be solu there at St. Lonis prices, 
with Jess than half the freight charg While St. Louis will ever be the 
inetropolis of the State and the Mississippi Valley, Kansas City equally as- 
sumes the proud position of the metropolis of the Missouri Valley, and the 
largest city that will ever be found this side of the mountains, west of the 
Father of Waters. 
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THE NEW LIFE. 


It was not until after the late war that a new life opened upon Kansas 
City, but from the day that peace spread her wings over this favored land 
Kansas City’s future has been assured. For years she was simply known as 
a river landing, and the name Westport, but when the tide of immigration 
struck Kansas those settlers of a new State became tribatary to the com. 
mercial prosperity of the city. There was another point in her progress 
whieh marked the sagacity of her people, and that was their determination 
to seeure railroads. Not only lias she given liundreds of thousands of dol- 
Jars to her bridge and the railways centering there from within the State, 
but she has contributed other hundreds of thousands to the straggling rail- 
roads of Kansas, and has her reward, for she is the metropolis of Kansas 
as well as a city of Missouri. And, while the population of Kansas City 
inereased 25,000 the last decade, Leavenworth actually Jost population 
during the same time. One was people by an energetic, open-hearted, pro- 
gressive people, ready to push forward the wheels of enterprise, build 
up and help neighbors and friends; the other was known as a “ Smart 
Aleck.” who took care of number one. One hus the trade and the love ofa 
State, although outside of its border; the other is groping in the pathway 
of a spirit so selfish, that it was blinded to every spirit of progress, and 
a monument has been raised so high within its limits that it is seen by the 
people of two States, and on its top is carved in massive letters, one word, 
“deeay.” Such is Leavenworth, and sueh is the prond city of a hundred 
hills, Kansas City, 


THE LONG AGO-——FIRST SETTLEMENT AT KANSAS CITY. 


In the spring of 1821 M. Chouteau was sent to this country to establish 
a general agency for a fur company, from which supplies conid be sent to 
the trading-posts, and at which the proceeds of the trade could be collected, 
The knowledge of the country he had already acquired enabled hii to judge 
of the merits of different points for such agency, having in view always the 
advantages offered by each fur extended operations by the methods of trans- 
portation then employed. At the Kaw’s month he had access by water to the 
entire valleys of the Kaw, Missouri, Platte and smaller tributaries, while it 
afforded the shortest land transit to the Indians of the plains and to the val- 
leys of the Osage, Neosho and Arkansas. Hence, with that unerring judg- 
ment for which his class were peculiar, he selected this point and established 
himself in the bottom opposite Randolph Bluffs, abont three miles below 
what is now Kansas City. This was the first recognition of the natural ad- 
vantages of this angle of the river for a large distributive trade, and the 
actual founding of the interest which has since expanded into the varied and 
wide extended activities of this city. He brought with him at this time 
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about thirty men, all of whom were employed in the service of the eorm- 
pany as couriers des bers or voyageurs, and throngh them le concentrated 
at his general ageney here the trade of the trans-Missouri country, Tis 
post at this point was in a sense a trading-post fur the Indians near by, but 
its distinctive feature was a depot of supply and as a point of concentration 
for traders, trappers, hunters, and the interior posts. In the fall of the 
same year he bronght his family to this post in a keel-boat, which was 
towed all the way from St. Louis. The men who eame with M. Choutean, 
in 1821, were, with tew exceptions, dispatched into the interior, where they 
established trading-posts or traveled and traded among the Indians. 

In 1826 there was a flood in the rivers which washed away M. Choutean’s 
houses opposite Randolph Bluffs and cansed great loss. A part of the stock 
was taken to Randolph Bluffs; lie sent his family to the Four TTouses, and 
soon afterward rebuilt his house, but this time higher up and on higher 
ground, which is now embraced in what is known as Guinott’s Addition to 
Kansas City. This place became well known as *Chontean’s Warehouse,” 
and was the landing-place for large amonuts of freight for Indian trade, and 
for the trade with northern Mexieo, which subseqnently sprung up here. 


THE FIRST WHITE MAN. 


The first white man other than these and the French traders to locate on 
ground now embraced within the corporate limits of Kansas City was James 
H. MeGee, who settled here in 1828 and whose fuuily was so prominently 
identified with the early development of Kansas City. Several of his sons 
still reside in this city and vicinity. Bat there was not enough infusion of 
Amerieans into this French settlement to materially affect its character for 
a number of years atterward, but it continued as it had begun, the center 
of an extensive far and Indian trade. The first ferry across the Missouri 
River in the vicinity of Kansas City was established at Randolph Blatts by 
a Mr. Younger, grandfather of the “ Younger boys” who in connection with 
the “James boys” have been so notorious in the West, At what time this 
ferry was established is not known, but it was in operation in 1828. The 
only means of crossing the river at Kansas City at that time eonsisted of 
eanoes, Two of these lashed together were used from the time of the tirst 
settlement of Americans in this vicinity, to cross over with their grists to a 
horse mill on the other side of the river, and it eontinned of about this 
character until 1836. 

The advantages of this point of departure for the west, sonthwest and 
northwest, were afterward recognized by Captain Bonneville, who took his 
departure from Fort Osage in 1832, and of whose expeditions such an ex- 
cellent account has been given by Washington Irving. Lientenant Lupton 
and Fremont and Beale subsequently teck their departure for their cele 
brated expeditions from the French settlement where Kansas City now is. 
In 1832 Colonel Ellsworth, commissioner of Indian affairs, visited the 
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Indians west of Missouri and Arkansas, and likewise took their departure 
from this point. Colonel Ellsworth’s party consisted of a number of per- 
sons of great distinetion, among whom were J. I. B. Latrobe, architect of: 
the ¢ capitol at Washington, Count Pourtales, of Switzerland, Paul Liqueste 
Chonteau, of St. Louis, and Washington Irving. It was this expedition 
that furnished Irving the material for his “Tour on the Prairies,” in whieh 
he gives an excellent account of it. ILlowever, there was one incident of 
this tour which he dues not mention, and which occurred in this county, so 
strongly illustrative of the disregard the hardy frontiersman of that time 
had for rank and position in society, that it is given here. The party had 
engaged as a cainp assistant Mr. Harry Younger, of this county, the father 
of the * Younger boys.” The first morning atter leaving Choutean’s house, 
Mr. Irving requested him, at the breaking of camp, to bring up the horses, 
so that they might start on the journey. The horses were grazing at a little 
distance. “All right,” replied Mr. Younger, “let’s go after them.” “ But,” 
said Mr. Irving, “we expect you to do that.’ “Well,” said Mr. Younger, 
“why can’t some of you help me. There’s that d—d connt, why can’t he 
got He does nothing but shoot snow-birds.” Mr. Younger, with the social 
equality ideas pe euliar to the hardy frontiersman, could not readily appreciate 
the dignity of a commissioner ol Indian affairs, a Swiss conut or a cele- 
brated author, nor see why they should not help bring in the horses 


STEAMBOATS,. 


The first boat on the Missouri River was the Zadependence which 
ascended the stream in 1819, probably as fur as Council Bluffs. She passed 
Franklin May 28, where a dinner was given to the officers, but we have no 
record of her dates at poims higher op. In August and September of 
the same year the steamers Western Fagineer, Evpedition and RP. M. 
Johnson, ascended the stream with Major Long’s scientitie party, bound 
for the Yellowstone, 


A DESCRIPTION OF EARLY KANSAS CITY. 


A clearing, or old field, of a few acres, lying on the high ridge between 
Main and Wyandotte and Second and Fitth streets, made and abaudimead by 
umountain trapper, a tew old girdled dead trees standing in the field, sur-_ 
rounded by a dilapidated rail fence; all around on all sides a dense forest, 
the ground covered with impenetrable underbrush and fallen timber, and 
deep, iinpassable gorges; a narrow, crooked roadway winding from T Twelfth 
and Walnut streets along down on the west side of the deep ravine toward 
the river, across the publie square, to the river at the foot of Grand Avenue; 
a narrow, diffienlt path, barely wide enough for a single horseman, running: 
up and down the river under the blutis, winding its crooked way a 7 
fallen timber and deep ravines; an old log house on the river bank, o¢- 
cupied by a lank, cadaverous specimen of humanity named Ellis, with one. 
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blind eye and the other on a sharp Jookout for stray liorses, straggling 
Indians and squatters with whom to swap atin eup of whisky for a coun 
skin; another old dilapidated log cabin on the poiut below the Pacilie depot; 
two or three small dwellings and eabins in the Kaw bottom, now ealled West 
Kansas, which were houses of French mountain trappers, engayed principally 
in raising young halt-breeds. The rest of the surroundings were the still sol- 
itude of the native forest, broken only by the snort of the startled deer, 
the bark of the squirrel, the how] of the woll, the settler’s eow-bell, and may- 
hap the distant baying of the hunter’s deg or the sharp report of his ritle. 

The Indian trade continued to flourish at both W estport aud Kausas 
City, and the Santa I’e trade at Independence until 1543, when it was tem- 
porarily suppressed by order of General Santa Anna. 


EVENTS oF 1845 ‘ro 1846, 

In 1544 H. M. Northrup, now a banker at Wyandotte, Kansas, eame to 
Kansas City with the largest stuck of merelandise that had yet been offered 
here, if not, in fact, the largest stuck that had yet beeu offered at any 
place near this angle. 

In 1845 James Il, MeGee made some brick on his furm south of the 
town, and built the first brick honse ever built in Kansas City, From 
this lot of brick J.C. MeCoy, who then conducted the ferry ut this place, 
built the L part of a brick house, which still stands on the bluth, between 
Grand Avenue and Walnut Street. These were the first brick made in 
Kansas City, and the tirst laid here. 

The etfect of the Mexican War gave a great impulse to the trade and pros- 
perity of the border towns; for nuw, more than ever, were the advantages of 
this angle of the river as a point of departure tur the southwest appreciated. 
Kansas City felt the impulse of the preparations that were being made 
during the winter, aud from the anticipation of the large amount of ware- 
housing, and receiving and forwarding of military and sutler’s goods, out 
tits and supplies, soon to oecur, it acquired new and improved prospects. 
These facts, united with the tendeney the Mexican trade had shown the 
previous year to come to this place, led the town company to lay anew the 
foundation of the future city. 

At the time of the tirst sale of town lots, April 80, 1846, it was estimated 
that there were about three hundred people in the new town, nearly all 
settled along the river front. [lowever, under the impulse of the Mexican 
War and Sante Fe trade, added to the Indian trade already existing, tie 
place grew rapidly, and before the close of that year, the population was 
estimated at seven luudred. 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, 


There was no municipal government in Kansas City prior to 1853, but 
a cireumstance oceurred in December, 1852, which led to its establishnient, 
This cireumstance was the arrest of a man tor some light offense by the 
constable, upon whuse trial it was discovered that the commission issned 
to the authorities was for the next congressional township east, whieh located 
their jurisdiction at least six miles from where they had been exercising 
their authority. This led to a movement looking to municipal organiza- 
tion. That winter, February 22, 1853, a charter was obtained trom the 
State, and in the spring of 1853 a local government was organized. The 
land embraced in Kansas City, according to this charter, was bounded by 
the river on the north, by Summit Street on the west, by Ninth Street on 
the south, and on the east by the alley between Holmes and Charlotte 
strects, and therefore embraced much that was not yet, nor for two years 
to come, laid off into town Jots. All that was platted was the old Prud- 
homme estate. At the election, W. 8. Gregory was elected mayor, but 
served only a short time when Dr, Johnson Lykins was elected to sue. 
ceed him. Dr. Lykins was re-elected next spring, and in the spring of 
1855 Johu Johnson was elected, but resigned a month afterward. M. J. 
Payne suceeeded him, and held the office till 1860. 


TRADE oF 1856-57—rax sreaAMBOAT BUSINESS. 


The Journal of Commerce at a later period estimated that the trade of 
Kansas City during these two years did not exceed two millions of dollars, 
bat with the close of the struggle, in 1857, the country filled up speedily, 
the trade was enlarged and the city grew rapidly. The Santa Fe trade 
prospered, and the plains’ trade resumed more than its former proportions, 
while the trade developed by the settlement of southern Kansas all came to 
Kansas City, and with that and the outlitting of immigrants, her business 
beeaime very great, so much so that a correspondent of the St. Louis Zntel- 
ligencer noticed that she had the largest trade of any city of her size in the 
world, and was the point at which all freight and immigrants for Kansas 
disembarked. The Jvurnal of Commerce, at one time during these years, 
deseribed the appearance of the levee as that of a great fair, it was so piled 
up with all kinds of merchandise. 

This was the great steamboat era on the Missouri River, and everything 
that entered the upper country then came by boat. In the year 1857 there 
were one linndred and twenty-five boats at the Kansas City levee, and they 
discharged over 75,000,600 pounds of merchandise. There were then a 
flect of sixty through boats from St. Louis, and a daily railroad packet 
leaving the terminus of the Missouri Pacitic at Jefferson City. Kansas 
City was then said by boatmen to be receiving more freight than any other 
five points on the river. 
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The first paper (weekly) in Kansas City was the Public Ledger in 1852. 

The first daily, the Jowrnal, June 15, 1858. 

The trade of Kansas City tor 1860 was 810,705,947. 

The first banking house, Coates & Hood, 1856. 

The first jobbing dry goods house, J. Wise & Co., 1857. 

The first telegraph line, December 20, 1858, 

The first German paper, January, 1859, the Posé. 

The trade across the plains in 1860 from Kansas City, as a starting point, 
exceeded all other cities on the Missouri River combined, by nearly fifty 
per cent, 

The number of men who left Kansas City for the plains and beyond was 
7,084. They took of oxen, 27.920; of mules, 6,149: of horses, 464, and 
the amount of freight, in ponuds, 16,459,134. 


RAILROADS. 


The railroad fever struck Kansas City as early as 1555, that is it began to 
take shape that year. The leading spirits of Kansas City were for years 
evergeti¢ railroad men ready to put both tite aud money into the work of 
making Kansas City a railroad center, the seat of a growing and pros- 
perous city, and they succeeded. Still, previous to 1860, the Missouri 
Pacifie was the only railroad whieh had reached Kansas City, and that lad 
no gooner reached there than it became its enemy and boldly avowed its 
determination to make Kansas City a way station. The fever took a fiercer 
hold atter the war and from 1865 to 1872 Kansas City voted hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for the securing of important railway lines. The press 
was a powerful lever in those days. The Jewrne?, under Col, Tt. T. Van 
Ilorn, the Zines under the editorship of John C. Moure, and the Bulletin 
under Col. J. D. Williams made their columns bristle with strong points 
and still stronger statisties of the value of railroads and what they would 
bring of wealth and prosperity to the city. In this work the press, the en- 
terprise and the capital of the city were mutnal. Reid, Coates, Kearney, 
McGee, Larris, Fosters, Abeel, Dively, Dullene, and a seore or mure of 
others, all put furth every exertion tu make Kansas City a central point for 
the great iron horse, whose mouth was fire, its breath steam and its strength 
that of many giants. It was a success, and to-day she is the proud metrop- 
olis of the Missouri Valley, But with such difficulties as she had to over- 
come she never would have been if brains, energy and invincible nerve and 
determination had not characterized her people. Then this railroad fever 
started other enterprises. It was soun understood that the reads would 
cone and then the city took a start even before they reached her, In 1865 
and 1866, between six and seven hundred buildings were put up. The eyes 
of a continent began to look with wonder upon the little giant of the 
West. A mighty city will arise from these bluffs said Benton, and as the 
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work of progress went on that which had been termed the wild vagaries of 
an old man was seen through other glasses; the vagaries assumed titles ot 
prophesies, and they were, for from the rngged hills upon which Kansas 
City now stands none but a prophet could have seen a giant and a mag- 
nitieent city arise and none but a prophet’s ken foretold it. 

THE COMMERCIAL ADVANCE. 


In 1860 the trade of the city was $10,705,947; in 1867 the trade of the 
city was €33,006,827. Over two millions of dollars were invested in luild- 
ing in the latter year, and a population of 4,900 had increased to 15,000 
within four years. This is what yon might call progress. But the grand 
year of prosperity which will clearly mark an era in her wonderful devel- 
opment was that of 1869. Houses went wp as if by magic. Great enter- 
prises were started and the wonder came when the little town of 4,000 and 
a few over in 1865 had swelled to 32,269 when the census was taken only 
five years later. Forty-two additions had been added, nineteen of them in 
1868—69. A board of trade was organized with T. K. Hanna, wholesale 
werehant, as president, and sixty-seven members. And from that day 
until the great crash of 1873 Kansas City moved onward and upward with 
accelerated speed. Street improvements had taken a firm hold of the 
people, while other enterprises to make the city a home for all were put 
forth. School property had been purchased and the advance in real estate 
began to be so rapid that grounds lad been secured up to 1870 for five fine 
school-buildings, and the advantages of Kansas City in her sehools has 
been one of enlightened progress and great liberality. To-day she has no 
superior in this line. Churches kept pace with the schools, and the once 
border town and ontpost has beeome the seat of refinement and culture. 
Street railroads began to appear, and other evidences of a metropolitan city 
were to be found on every hand. Water-works were broached and mann- 
juctories of all kinds began to spring up. ‘The water-works started in 1573 
aud were completed in 1875. ‘The Great Exposition started in 1871 anda 
law library was purchased the same year. In. the great fire of 1871, at 
Chicago, Kansas City promptly subscribed $10,000 for the benefit of the 
sufferers. Elevators and the largest pork-packing house in the country 
are located here. Of the latter, two, the Armours’ and the Fowler Bros’, 
are innueuse establishinents, and besides these there are several smaller 
ones. The crash of 1873 caused mutters to move slowly and with eaution. 
The years 1875 and 1876 were not noted for any great forward movement 
but a steady onward march was kept up. The rolling-mill, a much needed 
enterprise, was started, and other manufacturing interests. People began to 
arrive; vacant houses, which the panie had made empty, were scarce; matters 
began to assume a more healthy appearance—one of them was the filling 
upof the vacant places—and a new era of building was started. Some ten 
new additions had been added and a few platted. ITIer railroad theilities 
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and her immense packing-houses began to tell. The Texas eattle business 
had assumed Jarge proportions and it was clear enough that Kansas City 
could command a large part of that trade. Western towns, like Allene, 
had put up yards and were handling a large nnmber of cattle, but it was 
evident that if Kansas City would put forth exertion it would come.  Stock- 
yards were built, oflices arranged and a systematic course taken to secure 
this heavy addition tu the business of the city. To show how suecesstul 
the move became the following statisties will tell: 


CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEE, 
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‘Lhis eity became a packing point by 1570, before it was yet a stock market. 

The next year, 1871, the creation here of a cattle and hog market greatly 
facilitated packing, and by 1872 Kansas City had attained great importance 
as a packing point. In 1874 she was the principal souree of supply for 
packed beet, and since that time has attained nearly a monopoly of the 
trade. 

Hog packing did not prosper equally fur the cole reason that hogs euuld 
not be had, the packing capacity of the city being in excess of the supply. 

The following table shows the packing done here since 1874-3: 
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TUN GRAIN MARKET. 


From the earliest dates to 1870 Kansas City imported flour from eastern 
Missouri and Illinois. This country had become self-sustaining, so far as 
this part of Missouri was concerned, before the war, but the great demand 
by immigrants to Kansas, and the trade with New Mexico and Colorado, 
made a demand that Joeal produetion conld not supply. By the time Kan- 
sas became a State she was producing large amounts of grain, but the imui- 
gration took all surplusage. Between the close of the war and 1870 the same 
conditions existed, though the production of the country had immensely in- 
creased. Dy 1870, however, production began to exceed the jocal demand, 
and that year the railroads took small amounts of grain to the eastern mar- 
kets. Perceiving this thet the people, in the latter part of 1870 and the 
early part of 1871, began to agitate the establishment of a grain market, 
The spring of the year 1871 gave promises of a good yield of all kinds of 
wrain, and the press opened upon the subject again, Its agitation cansed 


o 


the Board of Trade to take it up and discuss it. 
THE FIRST ELEVATOR--TUE INFANT MARKET. 


The result was, that in July, 1ST1, Messrs. Latshaw & Quade began the 
erection of an elevator of about one liundred thousand bushels storage en- 
pacity. This was situated on nearly the same ground as is now the Union 
Elevator. It was finished aud open for business in December, But there 
were no grain-dealers to use it, and Messrs. Latshaw & Quade went into the 
business themselves, aud were the first men to conduct a grain business in 
the city as a strictly commercial pursuit. Messrs, Branham & Sons owned 
and operated a corn-mill ou Fourth Street, near Broadway, and Messrs. De- 
war & Smith owned and operated the Diamond Mills. In 1871 Messrs. 
Price & Doane took a large house on Santa Fe Street and Union Avenue, 
and opened a grain business, but for a long time their business was largely 
ol a retail character. 

The tollowing statistics of the grain trade will be found interesting: 


STORAGE AND TRANSFER CAPACITY OF ELEVATORS AT KANSAS CITY. 
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In 1880 Kansas City received the following number of bushels of grain: 
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In the years 1576, 1877, 1878 and 1879 the receipts in the above grain 
had been much larger in corn. In wheat 1578 was double, and 1879 about 
50 per cent Jarger than in 1880. 


COAL. 


This is another very important trade and is assuming imauense propor: 
tions, while it is, also, growing rapidly. In 1870 very little coal was used, 
and but 18.000 bushels were reported to have been consumed. Undoubt- 
edly this is a mistake, and it probably exceeded 200,000 lushels. The rest 
of the table given may be considered approximately correct. It is as tol- 
lows: 
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ENTERPRISES OF 1S78. 


On the 19th of January a number of leading citizens organized a mining 
stock board for the purpose of locating here a market for mining stoek. 
Col. C. E. Kearney was president, T. F. Oakes and H. M. Holden, vice- 
presidents, Col. John C, Moore, secretary, and Mead Woorlson, treasurer. 
It tried to arrange tor the opening of the board May 10th, bat did not sue- 
ceed, and before the close of the year passed into entire quiescence. 


BLOQDED-STOCK SALES, 


On the 15th of May there was opened here the first great sale of blooded 
eattle, the stock coming mainly from the blue-grass regions of Kentucky. 
It was tried as a venture by parties owning the steck, and was so snecessful 
that it has been since maintained as a semi-annual sale. At this first sale 
two hundred animals were sold at an aggregate price of twenty-four thon- 
sand dollars. This and subsequent sales have brought into the country ad- 
jacent to Kansas City large numbers of blooded animals, the effeet of which 
in the improvement of cattle is already perceived. 
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THE COURT-HOUSE AND POST-OFFICE. 


On the 8th of March a bill authorizing the construction of a publie build- 
ing in Kansas City, for post-office and cnustom-house purposes, passed Con- 
gress. It was introduced by Hon. B. J. Franklin, of this city, who at that 
time represented this district in Congress, and provided for a building to 
cost two hundred thousand dollars, one hundred of which were appropriated 
at that session. Besides the bill for the benefit of Kansas City, Mr. Frank- 
lin secured the passage of a bill authorizing the holding of United States 
courts in this city, and introduced a bill providing for the organization 
of the Indian Territory and its opening to settlement, for the passage of 
Which he made great, but, unfortunately, nnsuccessful effort. In this latter 
he received the support of the people in unanimous resolutions adopted at 
public meetings and forwarded to him. 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND SIX. 


The building for 1878 had proved greater than was expected reaching to 
seven hundred and six buildings erected during the year, at a cost of 
$1,040,000, many of them elegant business houses and residences. 


THE EVENTS or 1ST9. 


Early in the year 1879 a proposition was made by some of the mem- 
bers of the old Chamber of Commerce to revive that organization, but 
after several meetings and a conference with the Board of Trade the 
scheme was abandoned and the Committee of Commerce ot the Board of 
Trade was appointed in its stead. This committee has never been au 
active one, yet several important enterprises have been inaugurated and 
secured by it, among which were the smelting-works and barge line of 1880. 

One of its first acts was to memorialize Congress on the improvement of 
the Missouri River. On the 7th of January Messrs. Camp, McDowell and 
Poe, government commissioners to Joeate the court-house and post-ottice, 
arrived in Kansas City, and after acqnainting themselves with the views of 
the people and examining the different sites offered, accepted the corner of 
Ninth and Walnut streets, January 25th, and it was purchased tor $8,500 
and the work of constructing the building soon afterward begun. 

In May a party of United States engineers, under J. W, Nier, Esq., ar- 
rived in Kansas City aud commenced work on the improvement of the 
river a few miles north of the city, an appropriation of $30,000 for that par: 
pose having been secured by Mr. Franklin. About the same time the first 
term of the United States District Court was begun in Kansas City, Judge 
Krekel presiding. 

In the latter part of the month, Robert Gillham, a young engineer who 
had recently located in the city, proposed to improve the means of transit 
between the western and eastern parts of the city by building a tramway 
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down the bluff on Ninth Street. He secured the interest of many of the 
best men in the city, but the project met with such unfavorable treat- 
ment at the hands of the city council that it is still one ot Kansas City’s 
uncompleted enterprises. 

In Angust the first effort was made to organize a provident association 
in Kansas City. Mr. J.T. Howenstein was the projector of this movement 
and about forty prominent business men joined it; but for lack of attention 
it was allowed to expire. 

In September much interest was taken in a proposition to convert the 
roads of Rosedale and Independence into honlevards, but after a number of 
public meetings the interest was allowed to die out; yet it will doubtless be 
done at some future time. 

This year was one of great activity in business and individual enterprises 
of all kinds. Trade was rapidly extended in all directions; the population 
increased, Teal estate became very active, and transters inereased $1,943,- 
300; besides which there were thirteen additions platted and largely sold, 
some of which were outside the city limits. And there were about thirteen 
handred new houses built, at an estimated cost of about $1,500,000. 


RAILROAD CHANGES. 

“Great changes have taken place during the year in the ownership of the 
railroads at Kansas City. Mr, Jay Gould and associates, who previously 
held control of the Union & Kansas Pacitie and St. Joe & Denver TRail- 
roads west of the Missouri River and the Wabash Road east of the Missis- 
sippi, early in the vear bought a controlling interest in the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Northern and consolidated it with the Wabash under the 
mune of Wabash, St. Louis & Pacilic. This connected the roads except 
the Union Pacitie, and to make connections with it the Pattonsburgh 
Branch of the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern was extended through 
to Omalia, Soon afterward the same parties bought the Missouri Pacitic 
and the Central Braneh Union Pacitie and have since consolidated them, 
making two divisions, connecting with each other at Kansas City. The 
same parties also bought an interest in the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad 
during the year, and latterly have bonght the Missouri, Kansas & Texas.” 

Inu addition to the sales of roads here mentioned, the Fort Seott Company 
bought the Springfield & Western Missouri Road in June, and has since 
completed it to a connection with the main line at Fort Seott; and Mr. 
Gould bonght the Kansas City & Eastern Narrow-gange in November, and 
in December it was leased to the Missouri Pacific, which he had previously 
bouvht, and became a division of that road. Another important addition 
to Kansas City’s railway facilities was the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
which in December made a contract with the Hannibal & St. Joseph Rail- 
road for trackage rivlits over that road from Cameron, Missouri, and it 
began to run its trains to Kansas City on the first of Jaunary, 1550. 
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The year 1879 was characterized by another great railroad war, whieh 
seemed to be the result of the completion of the Chieago & Alton Railroad 
to Kansas City. In view of its early completion the pool was dissolved 
again on the 12th of April, and a promiscuous cutting of rates opened on 
the 14th. The Alton, however, was not opened tor business until the 18th, 
and did not begin running passenger trains until May 13. The war arose 
over the allotment of its sliare of business to St. Louis, and was inangn- 
rated by the St. Louis roads. On the 7th of June the war was extended to 
passenger business also, and for the rematuder of the summer passenger 
rates between Kansas City and St. Louis, and Kansas Oity and Chicago 
were but fifty cents; and freight rates went so low that for a considerable 
time grain was carried from Kansas City to St. Louis tor five cents, and to 
Chicago for seven cents per bushel, and at one time reached the almost in- 
credible limit of three cents to St. Louis and five to Chicago. The trouble, 
however, came to a close in September, and on the 12th of that month a new 
pool was formed which took in the Alton. 


BANK CHANGES. 


First National Bank failed January 29, 1877. Mastin’s Bank failed 
August 3, 1877. Watkin’s Bank was consolidated with the Bank of Kansas 
City December 8, 1877. 


NEWSPAPERS, 
DAILY JOURNAL. 

The Journal was established by a stock company composed of William 
Gillis, W. S. Gregory, H. M. Northrup, J. S. Chick, M. J. Payne, Dr. B. 
Troost, E. M. MeGee, Thompson McDaniels and Robert Campbell, and 
made its first appearance in October, 1854, under the name of Zhe Han- 
sas City Enterprise, with D, K. Abcel, Esq., as printer and business man- 
ager, and William A. Strong, Esq., as editor. One previous attempt had 
been made by a Mr, Kennedy to establish a paper called the Public Ledger 
but it failed, and its failure led to the organization above, On the 15th of 
February, 1872, the Jowrnal Company was organized and incorporated 
under the State laws—Col. Robt. T. Van Horn, editor, Mr. Abeel con- 
tinuing as business manager until August 9th, 1872, when he disposed of 
his stock in the company and was suececded by Isaac P. Moore, Esq. Mr. 
Abeel, Chas. N. Brooks, M. IT. Stevens and W. A. Bunker purchased a 
controlling interest in the paper and took charge of it August 8th, 1877, 
Col. Van Horn retaining his interest and continuing as editor-in-chief. 
On the 10th of January, 1881, Messrs. Abeel, Brooks and Bunker retired, 
and A. J. Blethen became business manager, 

Its stock is now $40,000, and during the past year has sold at a high 
premium. It owns its own building, an elegant structure on the corner 
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of Sixth and Delaware streets, worth probably $50,000. Lt is issued daily, 
tri-weekly, and weekly, and has a very large circulation, ; 
THE KANSAS CITY TIMES. 

On Tuesday norning, September 8, 1868, the first number of the Avwnsis 
City Times was issued. In starting the Zines there was experienced that 
risk which every jourmiist who attempts to establish a new paper en- 
counters. The first paper was an eight-column folio, the size of the sheet 
being 26x44 inches. At its head it bore the national Detnocratie ticket 
for president and vice-president, and also for State officers. B. R. Drury 
& Cv. were proprictors. On December 22, 1868, the paper changed hands, 
and a company was organized under the name of the Aunsas City Times 
Publishing Company. Messrs. Wm. E. Dunscombe, Chas. Durtee, J. D. 
Williams and R. B, Drury were elected directors. Mr. Williams served 
as business manager, and Messrs. Jolin GC. Moore and Jolin N. Edwards, 
editors. 

The present company was formed in 1878 part of the old company selling 
their interests, The directors of the company after this were James E. 
Munford, Morrison Muntord and Chas. E. Hasbrook; and the officers 
were James FE. Munford, president; M. Muntord, secretary and general 
manager; and Chas. E. Hasbrook, vice-president and business manayer. 

It oecupies its own building on Fitth Street between Main and Delaware, 
where it has one of the finest counting-rooms in the eity—and a thoroughly 
equipped outfit of machinery, presses, ete., required to publish its immense 
cireulation. It is a newspaper establishment that any city of 10,000 in- 
habitants might well feel proud of. 

THE KANSAS CITY MAIL. 

The Evening Jfail Publishing Company was incorporated as a stock 
company May 4th, 1875, by a few prominent business men of Kansas City, 
with E. L. Martin as president and John C. Gaye as treasurer, having for 
its object the publication of a journal opposed to the movements of the 
water-works clique as it then existed, Col, John C. Moore was acting ed- 
itor-in-chief, 

The growth of the J/ai? has been remarkable. In the winter of 1878- 
the Mail suffered severely from the effects of fire. The present manage- 
ment found the material of the paper in ashes and cinders. The expense of 
fitting up arespeetable place of business on Missouri Avenue was cousidera- 
ble, but the increase of business in the spring and summer of 1579 cleared 
the oftice of indebtedness and left a margin for future operations. So flatter- 
ing was the outlook in the beginning of the present year that a new tiree- 
revolution Hoe press was ordered and a removal to a more commodious 
building determined upon. 

The Mai? is now issued from its new office in the J/ail building, 115 
West Sixth Street. 
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THK EVENING 8TAR. 

Messrs. M. R. Nelson and 8. E. Morss, formerly of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
came to this eity in the full of 1880 and established The Evening Star, a 
low priced afternoon journal, similar in size and style to those in all the 
other large cities of the country. The first number of The Evening Star 
appeared on the 18th of September, It is still published, 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

Price Current, Commercial Indicator, Kansas City Review of Science 
and Industry, Mirror of Progress, Mid Continent. There are, also, 
published two German papers, and a society paper, Zhe Herald. There 
are two auxiliary publishing companies, one by the Zémes company, and the 
other by Bunker & Brother, 

CHURCHES. 


All the denominations are represented, and they number thirty-six 
churehes in all. The Baptists, Presbyterians and Methodists, the latter 
North and South, are the largest in number, The Catholics have a fine 
cathedral and other edifices and are a large and influential body in the city. 

There are ten Masonic lodges; eight, of Odd Fellows; five, Knights of 
Pythias; Grand Army of the Republic, one; two lodges of the order of 
Mutual Protection; The Ancient Order of David, one; The Ancient Order 
ot Foresters, one; and Good Templars, one; The order of Chosen Friends, 
has three lodges, and there is the Irish Benevolent Society, and the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. 

The Academy of Science was organized December 2, 1875. It is repre- 
sented by some of the ablest minds in the city, and bas resulted in much 
goo. : 

At the annual meeting, May 31, 1881, the following officers were elected 
for the current year: 

R. T. Van Tforn, president; W. TH. Miller, vice-president; T. J. Eaton, 
treasurer; Theo. 8. Case, corresponding secretary; J. D. Parker, recording 
secretary; Harry Child, curator; Sidney Hare and Dr. R. Wood Brown, 
assistant-curators; Robert Gillham, librarian. Dr. T. J. Eaton, Dr. George 
Hailey, Maj. B. L. Woodson and John D. Parker are members of the exec- 
utive committee. 

The Academy has two functions (1) to increase a knowledge of science 
by original observation and investigation, and (2) to diffuse a knowledge o7 
science. The Academy has made some valuable collections and bas a 
growing library. The influence of the Academy in diffusing a scientific 
spirit is beginuiny to be felt throughout the city and its immediate vicinity. 

There are quite a number of miscellaneous societies. The Woman’s 
Christian Association, which was organized in 1876, is worthy of special 
mention for its great charities and earnest and faithful work. The present 
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officers of the society are: Mrs. F. M. Black, president; Mrs. J. 1. 
Cravens and Mrs. F. J. Baird, vice-presidents; Mrs. H. M. TLulden, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Wm. Williamson, secretary. 

The Craig Rifles were organized in the year 1877. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

The publie schools of Kansas City are its glory, and there is no city in 
the Union of its size whose educational advantages are superior, while it is 
not too ranch to say that it has few equals. A condensed report of last 
year will give the reader of this book some idea of its great work. 


1880-81. 


The schools closed June 9, ISS1, after having eompleted the mast pros- 
perous year’s work since their organization. For seven years the utmost 
harmony has prevailed in every department—the board of edueation, the 
superintendent, and teachers—all having worked unceasingly to bring the 
sebools to the highest dexree of perfection. From sixteen teachers in TS6T, 
the corps has increased till at present it numbers one hundred and three 
earnest and faithful workers. Complete preparations have been mule to 
furnish and equip sixteen additional rooms during the present summer so 
that they will be ready for occupancy when the schools open in September. 

Under the skillfnl financial management of the board, all claims of what- 
ever character have been promptly paid on demand, and the entire busi- 
ness for the last six years has been conducted on a énsh basis. 

In 1875 the first class, consisting of four members, graduated from the 
Ceutral school, and a class has graduated every year since.. The total nam 
ber of graduates is one Lundred aud thirty-six, of whom forty-three are 
males, 

Since the foundation of the library in 1876, it lias continued to inerease 
in usefulness and iniportance, and te attend to it properly required so much 
of the superintendeut’s time from his other duties, that the board Jast 
March employed Mrs, Carrie W. Judson as librarian and to perform sach 
clerical duties at the office of the board of education as the superintendent 
might direct. The Jibrary is now kept open every day and its duties 
promptly attended to, 

Already there are 3,000 volumes in the Itbrary, and large additions will 
be made during the year. 

There are 16,081 children between six and twenty years of age in this 
school-district, and $4126 enrolled in the schools. 

The board remains: unchanged in its organization and membership, 

The public schools of this city have achieved a reputation for substantial 
work which places them among the foremost in the country, 
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AS A MANUFACTURING CENTER. 


Asa manufacturing center Kansas City has unequaled advantages in her 
cheap and abundant coal, and in the cheapness and abundance of materials 
afforded by the contiguous country, a briet’ snmmary of which will be 
found further on in this chapter. 


P SITION AND TRADE. 


True, this city does not yet supply all the merchandise, nor market all 
the prodnets of the vast region tributary to her. The country and the city, 
commercially speaking, are but a quarter of a century old, The people com- 
ing in from all quarters, as emigrants always do, at first look back to the 
point from whence they came for supplies and for markets. It takes time 
to establish new associations. This city, as a depot of supply, is not over 
fifteen years old, and as a market only about ten, but her development 
in these respects is, for rapidity, withont a parallel in the history of 
cities. She has trade relations established throughout the domain, and now 
reaches a point where all competitors must give way forever. She sends 
merehandise to Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, New Mexico 
and Texas, and though this trade has not been in existence to exceed ten 
years, she has now nearly excluded all competitors from the markets for the 
cattle of Texas, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, the Indian Territory, New 
Mexico, and western Missouri; the hogs of western Missouri, IXansas, sonth- 
western Towa, southern Nebraska and Northern Texas; the sheep and wool 
of Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico, and the wheat of western Missouri, 
Kansas, and southern Nebraska, and partly of southwestern Towa. 

That she will in a few years market all the products of this vast area and 
supply it with all its merchandise. is certain. Her railway lines penetrate 
it, radiating in all directions. The railway system of this entire area 
centers at Kansas City, the roads that do not terminate here making 
their connection with those that do. The non-use of navigable waters makes 
the railways the sole arteries of commerce, and that they will bear the pro- 
duets of the country to Kansas City, and bear the merchandise from Kansas 
City, is as certain as that they radiate from Kimsas City to all parts of the 
country. 

Tt is a remarkable fact that the markets of Kansas City came into exist- 
ence and grew to nearly equal importance with those of St. Louis and Chi- 
cago—in some respects to a controlling position—within five years, while 
there was little visible growth in the city and little immigration into the 
country. Tt is a remarkable fact also that during the same period, and un- 
der the same conditions, the mercantile business of the city was quadrupled, 
and has continued to grow with unprecedented rapidity since. The signiti- 
cance of these facts is unmistakable. It simply means the rapid, intense 
concentration of the trade of the country at Kansas City. 
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As a manufacturing center Kansas City las unequalled advantages in her 
cheap and abundant coal, and the cheapness and vastness of her material 
supplies aflorded by the contiguous country. She has become a vast depot 
of supplies for the entire western and southera domain, an area covered by 
no other city on the continent. 


ASSESSED VALUATION. 


The assessed valuation of property, real and personal, in Kansas Ci'y, 
shows the following rapid increase. The valuation is given by decades wp 
to 1870, and then by years, to show the fluctuation of values and the effect 
of the great Jinaneial erash of 1874, which culminated in 1876, and its rapid 
recovery since that date. 

The following is the valuation of all property for the years given. 
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The clearing-house report trom 1876 to 1880, inclusive, gives the follow 
‘ng handsome showing: 
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TI NEW WEST AND ITS RESOURCES. 


The area in which Kansas City trades may be defined as between the 17th 
and 29th meridian west from Washington, and the 23d and 41st parallels 
of latitude, embracing a greater variety of climate and mineral and soil pro- 
duets than ean be found in any similar area in the world. The great agri- 
cultural belt of the United States crosses it. It contains the greatest pasto- 
ral region in the world, and embraces the famous lead, zine and coal mines 
of Missouri and Kansas, and the lead, eoal, iron, silver and gold mines of 
Colorado and New Mexico. There are no adequate statistics of its popula- 
tion or productions. It is so new and has been settling and developing so 
rapidly sinee the general census, in 1870, that the facts of the census would 
grossly niisrepresent its present condition, and the census of L880 is not yet 
available, 

The general conditions of a country have much to do in determining its 
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fitness for the habitation of man. These may be said to consist of climate, 
rain-fall and sil, and we propose to take a brief view of these. 


CLIMATE, 


As above stated, this conutry embraces a wide range of climate, due 
partly to the number of latitudes it embraces, and partly to the difference 
in altitude, the country rising froin about seven hundred feet at the Mis. 
souri River, to about five thousand at the base of the mountains. However, 
the most desirable latitudes cross it, the country between the 3Sth and 42d 
parallels, both in this country and Europe, having been tonnd to be the best 
adapted to vigorous manhood, longevity and jilysical and mental effort. 
These parallels embrace, on both hemispheres, the largest per cent of 
the population north of the equator, and the seat of man’s highest achieve- 
ments. 


SOIL, 


The soil of Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and Lowa are composed of what 
geologists eall the drift, loess and alluvial deposits. The first is of compar- 
atively limited extent, and is mostly found combined with the loess in what 
is known as modified drift. In this form it is very fertile, and yields sixty. 
bushels of corn to the acre. The second embraces all the upland soil, and 
the third the bottom-lands. 


THE CLOSE. 


Thus has been sketched Kansas City and her surroundings. No city in. 
the Union has exceeded her wonderful growth, or developed greater com. 
mercial resources, and that growth and strength will continue with increas- 
ing years. She is the marvel of the nineteenth century, and as such every 
Missourian should know her and feel a pride in her extraordinary success. 


History oF St. Joseru. 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI. 
EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


The First Settlement at Blackstone Hills—Robidour—Biographical Sleteh—At the Blaffs— 
Then at Roy's Branchand Blacksnake Hilis—1s34-1836—Robidour's Lome—Employes— 
Seremit—Ferry—F vom 1837 to 1840—Kival Towas—Woices, 


The French element of the class of pioneers settled Canada and the north- 
western part of the United States, as well as the country about the mouth 
of the Mississippi River. They came into the upper Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Valleys in 1764, under the lead of Pierre Laclede Liqueste (always 
ealled Laclede), who had a charter from the French government giving him 
the exclusive right to trade with the Indians in all the country as far north 
as St. Peter’s River. Laclede brought part of his colony from France, and 
received large accessions to it in New Orleans, maiuly of lnnters and trap- 
pers, who had had experience with the Indians. In the year 1764 this eol- 
ony founded the present city of St. Louis. From this point they immedi- 
ately began their trading andl trapping incursions into the then unbroken 
widerness in their front. Their method of proceeding seems to have been 
ty penetrate into the interior and establish small local posts for trading 
with the Indians, whence the trappers and hunters were outtitted and sent 
out into the adjacent woods. 

In this way the country west and northwest of St. Louis was traversed 
and explored by these people, at a very early day, as far west as the Rocky 
Mountains. But of the extent of their operations but little has been re- 
corded; hence but little is known of the posts established by them. It is 
kuown, however, that such posts were established at a very early day on the 
Charitun and Grand Rivers, in Missouri, and at Cote Sans Dessein, in Cal- 
loway county. 

BIOGRAPHY, 


Joseph Robidoux, the son of Joseph and Catharine Robidoux, was porn 
in St. Lonis, August 10,1783. Te was the eldest of a family consisting of 
six sons and one daughter; to-wit., Joseph, Antoine, Isadore, Francis, Mi- 
chae] and Palagie. Louis, the second son, lived and died in California, after 
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his removal from St. Louis. Joseph, Antoine, Isadore and I’rancis were 
all baried in St. Joseph. Joseph, the father of this family, was a Canadian 
Frenchman, and eame from Montreal, Canada, to St. Louis, where he lo- 
eated shortly after the settlement of the city by the French. 

Being a shrewd bnsiness man and possessing great energy he accumn- 
Jated a fortune. His wealth, his business qualitications, and his 
genial disposition, made him many friends among the leading mer- 
chants and influential men of that city. Ile ocenpied a large mansion, lo- 
eated between Walnut and Elm streets, surrounded with every comfort and 
convenience. Ilere he entertained his friends in a royal style, and so noted 
was lis hospitality that the first general assembly of Missouri did him 
the honor of holding its first session at his house, on the 7th of December, 
1812. 

Four years after his marriage his wife died. After her death young Rob. 
idonx, then in the twenty-third year of his age, became an extensive trav- 
eler. TTe made a voyage np the Missouri River in company with one of the 
partners of the American Far Company. 

Biacksnake Hills had been seen by some of the men connected with the 
fur companies while ev route on one of the expeditiuns, their attention being 
attracted thither, not only by the topography of the country, but by the 
presence of the congregated tribes of the Sac, Pox and Towa Indians, who 
assembled here ev suasse at stated seasons of the year, preparatory to eross- 
ing the river, either on a visit to other tribes farther west, or for the pur- 
pose of hunuting. 

Seeing the Indians here in large numbers while on their journey at this 
time, the partners debarked, and after looking at its points and its advant- 
ages as a probable future trading-post, they proceeded on their way to 
Council Bluffs, Towa, the original place of their destination. 

Being favorably impressed with the “ Bluffs” as a trading-post, Mr. 
Robideux returned to St. Lonis and purchased a stock of goods, which he 
transported np the Missouri by a keel-boat, arriving at the “ Bluffs” in the 
tall of 1809. 

Here he remained for thirteen years, and while residing at the “ Bluffs,” 
in 1813, he married Angelique Vandory, another lady of St. Louis, who 
died in the city of St. Joseph on the 17th of Jaunary, 1857. By this union 
they had six sons and one daughter. 

Readily adapting himself to the habits, manners and customs of the 
Indians, and speaxivg with considerable fluency the dialects of the tribes 
by whom le was surrounded, Mr. Robidoux became an expert Indian 
trader. 

The American Pur Company were also in business at the “ Bluffs,” and 
had a monopoly of the entire Indian trade for some time previous to the | 
locating there of Mr. Robidoux, But a short time, however, passed after his 
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arrival before he hegan to divide the trade, and finally became so popular 
with the Indians that he controlled a large portion of this trade, to the great 
detriment of the fur company. 

The company, wishing no further opposition from Mr. Rebidows, finally 
purehased his stock of goods, giving him fifty per cent on the origi- 
nal cost, and in addition thereto the sum of one thousand dollars annually 
Jor a period of three years, conditioned that he would leave the * Blais.” 

He then returned to St. Louis, where he remained with his tamily, car- 
rying on the business of a baker and contfeetioner, nntil the expiration of 
the three years, the time agreed upon between himself and the fur com- 
pany. Llaving spent already many years of bis lite among the Indians as a 
fur trader, a business which, if not entirely congenial to his taste, had at least 
been a profitable one, he concluded to embark once more in the same par- 
suit. Not that he really wished— 

—" for a lodge in some vast wildermess— 

Some boundless contiyuity of space," 
but that he might reap therefrom a golden harvest. Making known his in- 
tention to the fur company, it at once offered lim the post at the mouth 
of * Roy’s Branch,” just above the * Blacksnake Hills.’ at a salary of 
eighteen hnudred dollars per year, provided le would in nowise interfere 
with the business at the * Bluffs.” 

This proposition he accepted, and having been furnished with a stuck of 
goods he landed at the mouth of * Roy’s Branch,” in the fill of 1s26, 
Shortly afterward he removed to the mouth of © Blacksnake Creek,” where 
he continued to work for the fur company until 1880, at whieh time he 
purchased their entire interest in the gonds then in his possession, and be- 
came the sole proprietor of the post at * Blacksuake Hills.” 

Vor many years the solitary log eabin of Joseph Robidonx was the only 
evidence of the presence of civilized man within a radias of fifty miles. 
With every pulling steamer which ascended the turbid waters of the Mis- 
souri cune the emigrant and the adventurer, seeking homes in the western 
wilds. A few embryo settlements liad been made along the banks of the 
great river in Jackson, Clay and other eounties. The famous * Platte 
Purchase” became the new Eldorado, and the beauty of its rich, fertile 
valleys and prairies, tine timber, perennial springs and its numerous water 
courses, had been spread fur and wide. 

A few families trom Franklin county, Missouri, consisting of Thomas 
and Henry Sollers, Elisha Gladden, Jane Purget, and a few others, settled 
near the spot in 1834, 735 and 736. 


ROBIDOUX'S TOME. 


The only building that stood upon the town site of St. Joseph at that 
time was the log house of Joseph Robidoux. Lt occupied the spot where 
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the Occidental Hotel now stands—on the northwest corner of Jule and 
Sceond streets—and was a building of considerable magnitude. It stood 
east and west, was a story and a half and contained nine rooms—three 
above and six below. On the north side was a shed divided into three 
rooms. A covered porch was built on the south side extending the entire 
length of the bnilding The west room of the north shed was used by Mr. 
Robidoux as his sleeping-room. His store was the middle apartment of 
the main building, the entrance to which was through a door at the east 
end, first passing through an outer room to reach it. 

So contident were some of the business men living in Clay and Clinton 
counties that some one of the last mentioned towns would be the future 
emporium of the * Platte Purchase.” that they not only purchased land, 
Lut in one or two instances laid off towns and opened business lionses. 
John W. Samuels and Robert Elliott began business at White Cloud, or 
what was known as “Hackberry Ridge.’ G. W. Samnels, now of St. 
Joseph, built a warehouse at Elizabethtown, where he bought and sold 
hemp. Amazonia was expected to be tie eounty-seat of Andrew county. 
Charles Caples, concluding that the quarter section east and adjoining 
Amazonia, would be a more eligible spot for the building of a great city, 
laid it off into Jots and gave it the name of Boston, These places, ex- 
cepting Savannah, are numbered with the things of the past, and live only 
in the memories of the men whose pluck and energy gave them a name 
and brief existence. 

WOLVES. 

In 18359, shortly after the arrival of Judge Toole in the county, he came 
to the * Blacksnake Hills” one afternoon, horseback, and while passing 
along, near the present site of the Pacitie House, he saw a large gray wolf, 
whieh he chased into the bottom, about where the first round-lonse now 
stands. In fact, the wolves were so numerons at that time in and about 
the * Blacksnake Tlills” and their howls were so loud and ineessant that to 
sleep at times was utterly impossible. 


REMINISCENCES. 

The first white male child born at “Blacksnake Hill” was Thomas B. 
Sollers, born in 1837. The first white female child was the daughter of 
Polly and Henry Sollers, born in 1838, in a small hut east of the present 
site of the Occidental Hotel. The first physician who came was Dr, Daniel 
G. Keedy, in 1888. Dr. Silas McDonald arrived about the same time in 
the county. 

Ile owned an old colored servant, who not only possessed a French name 
(Poulite), but who could speak the French tongue, having been raised’ 
among that nationality in St, Louis. This old man attended to the culinary 
affairs at the post. 
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Mr. Robidonx operated a private ferry just below Francis street for 
crossing the Indians and those who were in his entploy. The erossing gen- 
erally was done in canoes, and occasionally in Mackinaw boats. The road 
leading from the ferry on the other side of the river led to Highland, Nan- 
sas, or to the Indian Mission, whieh was established after the removal of 
the Indians. The read from the ferry on this side passed below the Patee 
Jlouse, and crossed at Agency Ford, where it divided, one branch of which 
Jed to Liberty, Clay county, and the other in the direetion of Grand 
liver. 

The next house (log) erected at DBlacksnake TTills was built in Mareh, 
1836, and oceupied by Thomas Sollers, east of Pinger’s packing-louse, for 
Mr, Robidonx, who wished to take up another additional quarter section of 
laud, and about this period began to think that Blacksnake Tlills would 
develop into something greater than a mere trading-point for the conven. 
ience of the non-progressive and half-eivilized Indian. No other improve- 
ments of a special character were made until the {lowing year. 


rrom 18387 To 1840. 


The treaty fur the “ Platte Purchase ” had been negotiated, the Indians 
removed, the country opened to settlement, and hundreds of emigrants were 
flocking hither, locating in the interior and at different points along the 
Missouri. 

The small colony at Blacksnake ills was increased in number by the 
arrival of I’. W. Smith, Joseph: Gladden, Polly Dehard, Samnel Tull, John 
Freeman, Charles Zangenett, Father John Patehen, Captain James B. 
O'Toole, Judge Wm. C. Toole, William Fowler, Edwin Tovle, and others. 


RIVAL TOWNS. 
Between the years above named the country settled rapidly, and one of 
several localities in or near the Missouri River. it was thought, would take 
precedence of all the other settlements, and become the chief town in this 
portion of the State. The respective aspirants for future greatness were 
Blacksnake. Iills, White Cloud, Savannah, Amazonia, Boston and Eliza- 
bethtown, all north of St. Joseph, some eight or ten miles, and within a ra- 
dius of five miles. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
In 1841 Dr. Daniel G. Keedy erected a saw-mill in the bottom, north of 


the present lair grounds. 
At the same time Joseph Robidoux built a flouring-mill on the west side 


of Blacksnake Creek. 
A little later another flouring-mill was built by Creal & Wildbahn. John 


Girard was the miller, 
Still, a little later, the first tavern in the place was erected by Josiah 
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Beattie, located between Main and Second streets. In this tavern the Rev, 
T. S. Reeve preached the first sermon that was delivered at Blacksnake 
Tlills. 

In 1842 came Louis Picard, the first regular carpenter, and Wm. Lang. 
ston, the first plasterer. 

About the same time came the Belcher brothers, who were the first brick- 
makers. 

During this year Jonathan Copeland built a warehouse near the corner of 
Jule and Water streets. 

Then came Jacob Mitchell, a worthy son of Vulean, the ringing of whose 
anvil was heard by the villagers from “ early morn until dewy eve.” 


A POUR THOUSAND DOLLAR BURGLARY. 


Having regard to facts and dates as they occur chronologically, we have 
now reached a period (1842) in this history when there happened an inei- 
dent which not only attracted the attention of the settlers at Blacksnake 
Hills and surrounding country, bat furnished a theme for conversation 
around their firesides for months atterward, aud as the cireumstanees econ- 
nected therewith are of an interesting character, we shall narrate them: In 
the suminer of 1842 Mr. Robidoux received from the Sae and Fox Indians 
the sum of four thousand dollars in silver, in four different boxes, each box 
containing one thousand dollars. Mr. Robidoux lad sold goods to these 
tribes to this amount, and when they were paid their annuity by the gov- 
ernment its agent turned over to Lim the sum above mentioned. 

TIaving no sate, Mr. Robidoux placed the boxes containing the money on 
one of the lowest shelves of lis store, behind the counter, near a window. 
This window was seeured at night by wooden shutters and fastened on the 
inside by a bolt. 

On the east side of One Hundred and Two River lived at that time three 
families, bearing respectively the names of Spence, Scott and Davis. They 
were supposed to be counterfeiters, yet no one knew positively that they 
had ever passed any spurious money. The Spence boys, whose given names 
were Jobn, George Monroe, Andy and James, were in the habit, in com- 
pany with Seott and Davis, of visiting Blacksnake Iills almost daily, 
and while there would spend their time lounging about the solitary saloon, 
which stood upon the bottom, west of Blacksnake Creek, and at Mr. 
Robidoux’s store. 

For some days previous to the occurrence which followed, it was noticed 
that one of the Spence boys would often place himself in a recumbent po- 
sition on the counter, with his face turned toward the shelf containing the 
boxes of money. 

Two or three nights afterward an entrance was effected through the 
window above spoken of, and the boxes with their contents were re- 
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moved. As soon as it was ascertained by Mr. Robidoux that his store had 
been burglarized and his money taken, immediate search was instituted by 
his clerk, Mr. Poulin, and others who volunteered their assistance. Suspect- 
ing that the Spence boys kuew all about the burglary, as well as the where- 
abouts of the missing treasure, they went in the direction of their house. 

While ez route, and on crossing Blacksnake Creek, the party discovered 
aaan’s shoe which had evidently been worn but onee, as it was entirely 
new. The day before three of the Spence boys had purchased shoes of Mr, 
Poulin at Robidousx's sture. Lle remembered that the sles were of different 
numbers, the smallest pair being sixes, and of cutting an unusual long buek- 
skin shoe-string. The shoe found was a number six, and the buckskin 
string was “confirmation strong as holy writ” that the Spence bows were 
of the party uf thieves, or were in some manner connected with the bur- 
glary. That they had worn the new shoes on the previous night, and that 
in their fight through the soft clay had lost one, was clear enough. 

Being thus encouraged, the party pursued their way to the cabin where 
the Spences lived, surrounded it, and captured the Spence boys as well as 
Davis and Seott. Davis and Seott, however, were released. The others 
were brought before Justice Mills, and upon a preliminary examination 
were discharged, there nut being sufficient proof to hold them for trial. 

Sixteen or eighteen citizens, some of whom are still living, confident that 
the Spence boys and Davis aud Scott had committed the erime, met the 
next day and proceeded in a body on horseback to Davis's and Seott’s resi- 
dence, determined, if they could, to bring the offenders to justice and restore 
the stolen money. In the meantime, Mr. Robidoux had offered a reward 
of five hundred dollars for the capture and conviction of the thief or thieves 
and the recovery of the finds. Scott and Davis were taken prisoners aud 
compelled to accompany the party of citizens, who, when about half way 
back to town, separated, the larger portion taking Davis on a hill and leav- 
ing Seott in the valley of the One Hundred and Two in eharge of Elisha 
Gladden. They took Davis out of sight of Seott and just fia enough away 
that Scott could hear the tiring of a pistol. ‘They then halted and told Davis 
that he must tell them where Robidoux’s money was, or, if lie refused, they 
would hang him, He strennously denied all knowledge of the affair and 
told them to “hang and be d—d.” They put a rope around his neck and 
swang him up, ouly intending to frighten and make him contess to the 
whereabouts of the money. After he had remained suspended for some 
minutes they let him down, and asked him to confess the crime. Davis 
being as bold and defiant as ever, they hung him again, this time almost 
taking his life. They again asked him to teli where the money was, when 
he again refused in a fiendish, insolent manner, branding them with a pro- 
fusion of the lowest epithets, Seeing that Davis wonld tell nothing, sume 
one of the party shot off a pistol (as previously arranged, if Davis did not 
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confess), so that Scott could hear it, and at the same time two or three of 
them rushed down the hill where Seott was guarded, shouting that they 
had “ killed Davis” and were now “ going to kill Scott.” 

One of these men held up his hand which le had accidently bruised 
coming down the hill, and which had some spots of blood on it, telling 
Scott, when Davis was shot, some of his blood had spurted on his hand, 
Gladden, who was guarding Scott, said, when the eoncussion of the pistol 
was heard, “that Scott’s face became as pallid as death,” he supposing that 
his accomplice had been killed. 

They gave him to understand that they had disposed of Davis, and that 
if he did not tell them all about the money and the parties implicated in 
taking it, they would also dispose of him in a very summary manner, but 
promised that if he would give them this information, they would not only 
spare his life, but would supply him with money enough to take him ont of 
the country. 

Believing what he had heard aud seen to be true, and that the condition 
of things was such as had been represented, Scott asked some one present 
to give him a peneil and piece of paper. This being done, he wrote the 
names of all the parties concerned in the burglary (the Spence brothers, 
Davis and himself), and led the way to where one of the boxes had been 
Iniried, near the banks of the One Ilundred and Two. So ingenions had 
been their plan, and so careful had they been to conceal all the traces of 
their villainy, that while digging a hole, in which to deposit the money, 
they placed every particle of dirt in a box and emptied it into the stream, 
excepting enough to refill the bole after the money was put in. Having 
four thousand dollars, they dng four holes. They then divided a blanket 
into four pieces, took the money out of the boxes, wrapped each thousand 
dollars separately, buried it by itself, and then refilled the hole, covering 
it over with the same sod that they had taken up, and then burned the 
boxes. . 

Scott could only show them where the first thousand dollars was. Tle 
did not see them when they buried the other three thousand. They, how- 
ever, found the first thousand. How or where to obtain the balance of the 
money they did net know. Scott conld not tell, and Davis, they supposed, 
would not. They had tried threats and hanging with him, but without 
avail. 

In the meantime Davis was still in eustody. They went to him, told him 
that Scott had confessed, and it would be better for him to contess, also. That 
Scott had not only given them the names of the persons who stole the 
money, but had shown them where the first thousand dollars was buried. 
Tle still refused to believe or say anything. To convince him of the truth 
of what they said, they took him to the spot from which they had taken the 
money, and showed him the piece of blanket in whieh it was wrapped. No 
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longer doubting what he had seen and heard, he called for a drink of 
whisky, which was given him, and after drinking it toid them he would 
show them where the balance of the money was buried. 

To further show that Davis and his pals were accomplished villains, and 
possessed a cunning ingenuity which would have been creditable to the pi- 
rates and freebooters of a past century, and which in some respects is not 
unlike the narrative of “Arthur Gordon Pym,” by the gifted Poe, it is only 
necessir'y to mention how he proceeded to show when and how to find the 
balance of the money stolen. 

He stood at the edge of the hole from which the first thousand dollars 
lad been taken, and stepping fitteen paces to the south, pointed to his feet 
and said: “Tere you will find a thousand dollars.” IIe then Jed the way 
toa small log, with a single knot on it, and said, “ Under that knot, in the 
ground, you will find another thousand dollars.” Going to the bank of the 
One Ilundred and Two, in the sand, “neath a willow tree, under a broken 
braneli that bent downward, said, * You will find the Jast thousand dollars 
here.” 

It was as he said, and the money was all recovered, excepting twenty- 
seven dollars, and returned to Mr. Robidoux. 

Seott and Davis were held in custody, but during the night Davis es- 
eaped, and Seott was tinally discharged on the ground. of hiis ‘having mile 
contession, and giving the names of the persons who had committed the 
burglary. The Spence boys left the eountry. 


&T. JOSEPIE LAID OUT. 


In June, 1843, Mr. Robidoux laid out the original town, the site of which 
was covered with a luxuriant growth of hemp. Simeon Kemper acted 
as surveyor in this important undertaking, and Klisha Gladden as ehain- 
bearer. Two maps of the town were made—one by F. W. Smith, and the 
other by Simeon Kemper, bearing respectively the names of “ Robidoux ” 
and “ St. Joseph,” in honor of its founder. The map drawn by Mr, Smith 
was selected by Mr. Robidoux, and the more civilized and felicitious appel- 
lative of St. Joseph was substituted for that of Blacksnake Tills, 

This map was taken to St. Louis, where Mr. Robidoux acknowledged it 
in the office of the elerk of the Court of Common Pleas (Nathaniel Pase hall, 
who has since been one of the editors of the St. Louis /depublican, being 
the clerk at the time), and after having it lithographed, returned to St. Jo- 
seph. 


His declaration and acknowledgment are as follows: 
“ DECLARATION OF PROPRIETOR, 


“J, Joseph Robidoux, of the county of Buchanan, and the State of Mis- 
sonri, do hereby declare that I am the proprietor and owner of a certain 
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town named St. Joseph, located upon the southwest fractional quarter of see. 
tion eight, township fifty-seven north, range thirty-five west of the fifth : 
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principal meridian, and that I have laid off the same into lots and blocks, 
bounded by streets and alleys, and a levee, or Janding on the front, which 
streets and alleys are of the width set forth upon this plat, and the lots and 
blocks are of the dimensions and numbers as are indicated upon said plat; 
and the course of said streets and the extent of said lots, blocks and town are 
correctly set forth upon this plat of the same, which was made by my an- 
thority and under my direction, And 1 do hereby give, grant, allot and eon- 
vey, for public uses, all the streets and alleys, by the names and of the ex- 
tent that are set forth upon said plat. And I do hereby declare this 
dedication to be made by me, this, the 26th day of July, eighteen hundred 
and forty-three, to be binding upon me, my heirs and assigns forever. 
“ Jo. Rogrpovx [sear]. ” 


“CERTIFICATE OF PROPRIETOR’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. ‘ 


“ Srare or Missovnr, ae 

“Coryry or St. Louts. {*™ 

* Be i? remembered, that on this 26th day of July, eighteen hundred and 
forty-three, betore me, the undersigned, clerk of the St. Louis Court of Com- 
nion Pleas, within and for said county, came Joseph Robidoux, who is per- 
sonally known to me to be the same person whose name is subscribed to the 
above plat, as having executed the said plat, and who acknowledged to me 
that he exeeuted said plat for the purposes therein named. 

“Tn testimony whereof, I have set my hand and affixed the seal of said 
court at office in the city of St. Louis, and State aforesaid, 26th day of July, 
eighteen hundred and forty-three. ; 

“ Natiranret Pascnaur, 
“ Clerk. 
“ By Srerven D. Bartow, 
“ Deputy.” 


BLOCKS AND LOTS DONATED. 


The west half of block thirty-one was reserved on the map as a market 
square; the west half of block fifty was donated for a publie church; the 
northwest quarter of block thirty-eight for a public school, and the south 
quarter of the same block for a Catholie cliurch. 

These lots were immediately put upon the market, even before the title to. 
them was complete, This was perfected in 1844, at which time a United 
States Jand-ofiice was located at Plattsburg, Missouri. 

The uniform price of corner lots was one hundred and fifty dollars, and 
inside lots one hundred dollars, As rapidly as sale could be made the money, 
was applied in payment of a mortgage, held by Pierre Chouteau, Jr., of St. 
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Louis, upon the land embracing the town site, amounting to six thousand 
three hundred and seventy-two dollars and titty-seven cents. 

The town, us then laid off, ineluded all the territory lying between Rabi- 
doux Street on the north and Messanie Street on the south, and between 
Sixth Street on the east and the Missouri River on the west, and contained 
sixty-four blocks, twelve of which are fractional. Each whole block is 240 
by 300 feet, bisected by an alley and containing twelve lots. 

The streets are governed by the cardinal points of the compuss; those 
running back from the river in the “ Original Town,” extending north and 
south, are Water, Levee, Main (or First), Second, Third, Fourth, Pitth and 
Sixth; and those rimming at right angles, commencing on the parallel of 
the north line, are Isadore, Robidoux, Faraon, Jules, Francis, Felix, id- 
mond, Charles, Sylvanie, Angelique, Messanic. These names are derived 
trom members of Mr. Robidonx’s family. 

Since the laying out of the original town, covering a period of thirty- 
eight years, there have been added about seventy-two additions. 


CILU RCHES. 


In 1844-5 the first church edifice in the town, a log building, 20x30 feet, 
was erected, under the direction of Rev. T. 8. Reeve, a Presbyterian clergv- 
man, It was located on the lot where the business house of Jolin S. Brit- 
tain & Co. now stands. 

Soon after this church building was eompleted and cecupied an ineident 
vceurred in it which is worth relating: ' 

In the fall of 1545, on a sabbath-day evening, while religious services 
were being held, a lend, rough knock was heard upon the door. Without 
waiting fur a response, the dour was thrust wide open, when in stalked a 
large, burly-looking individual from Grand Niver, 

With hat on and hand raised, he advanced toward the pulpit and mo- 
tioned to the minister to stop. The man of God (Rev, T. S. Reeve) being 
thus rudely and inopportunely accosted, lett off preaching, when the stranger 
said: 

“Is Bob Donnell in this house? I've got a bar'l of honey for lim.” 

Mr. Donnell being present, and taking in the situation at a glanee, im- 
niediately left his seat and went out of the house with the enterprising and 
redoubtable honey vender. Whether he purchased the * bar'l” we cannot 
say. The man, however, who, nothing daunted, had so persistently liunted 
him up, braving the parson and the astonished gaze of the congregation, 
certainly deserved some consideration at the hands of Myr. Donnell. We 
hope, therefore, a bargain was made, and that his Grand River friend re- 
turned home a happier, if not a wiser man. 

The log chureh was first permanently occupied in the winter of 1844-5. 
In the full of the year Is44 the first Union sabbath-sehool was organized, 
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and a committee of ladies sent out tor the purpose of making collections for 
the sehcol. Joseph Robidoux, the founder of the eity, made the first dona — 
tion of ten dollurs in money for the school. This was the first time a sub. 
seription paper liad ever been earried around, and it elicited some practical 
jokes from its novelty amony those who subseribed, and who are now among 
the oldest citizens. 

The log church was also oceupied once a month by the Methodist denom- 
ination fur some time, and twice a month, until their own church was built, 
in 1846. In August, of that year, trustees were appointed by the First 
Presbyterian Chureh, under the care of the Lexington Presbytery, in con. 
nection with the “Constitutional General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church.” During the same year a building committee was appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements for the erection of a new house of wor. 
ship. Money was raised by subseription, and in 1847 was erected the brick 
building on the northeast corner of Fourth and Francis streets, in dimen- 
sions fifty feet front by sixty feet. The first services were held in the chureh 
in the winter of 1849-30. 

This building was used without interruption till the closing of the chureh 
and dispersion of the congregation in 1861, at the breaking out of the civil 
war. It then passed through various hands, till it finally became, by pur- 
chase, the property of the German congregation now occupying it. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


The citizens of St. Joseph are justly proud of their excellent system of 
publi¢ schools, which not only affurd a practical and liberal education for 
their children at home, but have given the city character and reputation 
abroad. They have been one of the most important factors in attracting 
immigration, ‘and have done more than any other institution to add to the 
population, wealth and general prosperity of the city. They are the schools 
in which the great masses of the children are educated—the children of the 
wealthy, of the men of moderate means and of the poor alike—all classes, 
aud frequently many nationalities, being represented in the same school. 

Until the year 1860, no attempt at any system of public schools had been 
made in St. Joseph. Occasionally a free school would be taught for a 
month or two, or for a sufficient length of time to absorb what was not 
wasted or lost of the city’s share of the public school-fund, Dut there was: 
no publi¢ school-system, and St. Joseph had merely the organization of a 
country school-district. In that year a few of the most enterprising of her 
citizens determined to make an effort to establish a system of publie schools. 
They sought and obtained trom the legislature of the State a good and lib- 
eral charter. 

This charter has been twice amended by the legislature, at the request of | 
the board of public schools; once in 1866 and once in 1872. Edward 
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Everett said: “To read the English language well, to write a neat, legible 
hand, and to be master of the four rules of arithmetic, T call this a good 
education.” Any pupil completing a course in the St. Joseph sehools 
should have an education far above that standard, and be well prepared 
to enter upon any of the ordinary business avoeations of lite Dut that 
the system of public instrnetion may be as complete and thorough in 
St. Josepli as in any Eastern city, a high school, with a Jiberal course et! 
stndy, was organized in 1866, which lias graduated 208 youny ladies and 
gentlemen who are filling nseful and honorable positions in society. Of the 
above number, forty-four are either teaching now or have been teachers in 
the pnblie schools of St. Joseph. 


THE GAZETTE, 


The first newspaper, the Gazette, a weekly, was established in St. Joseph 
in 1845, its first issue appearing on Friday, the 25th day of April, of that 
year. The proprietor was William Ridenbaugh. When commencing the 
publication of his paper he had extensively cirewlated throughout Pachanan 
and the adjoining counties, the following: 

“Again, the spirit of internal improvement is abroad, our people are 
determined not only to improve the transporting facilities now had, bat to 
add others, whieh will place us on terms more nearly equal with other parts 
of the world. Then all the advantayes we lave in svil aud climate will 
beeome available; then a new impetus will have been given to the indus- 
trious farmer; then the call npon the merehant for the necessaries and com- 
forts of life will lave been vastly increased; then health and prosperity will 
everywhere greet the eye of the beholder; then ours shall be a town and 
county in which the wealthy, industrious and edueated of the other and 
older States will love to settle, and the sitnation of our town and sur. 
rounding scenery, which are now surpassingly lovely, will be enlanced Ly 
ithe touch of art, and the citizen or visitor of cultivated or refined taste will 
love to contemplate their beauty.” 

The above article was written in the spring of 1847, and is doubtless a 
faithful and correct representation of St. Joseph and her business prospects 
at that time. Pour years had elapsed from the laying out of the town, and 
the inferences drawn from the editorial are that notwithstanding many 
difficulties had heretofore intervened, such as the jealonsies of rival towns, 
imperfect navigation facilities, and other hindrances, the town had continued 
to prosper. 

RAILROADS, 


The people of St. Joseph early awoke to a sense of the importance and 
necessity of railroad communication with the East. About the first reter- 
ence to this matter we find in the Guzetfe, of Friday, November 6, 1546: 

“Our country is destined to suffer much and is now suffering from the 
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ditiiculty of navigation and the extremely high rates the boats now charge, 
Our farmers may calculate that they will get much less for produce and will 
be compelied to pay much more for their goods than heretofore, and this will, 
certainly always be the case when the Missouri River shall be as low as it now 
is. The chances are fearfully against having any considerable work be. 
stowed in improving the river. and until it is improved by artificial means the 
navigation of it to this point must always be dangerous and very uncertain, 

“The prospects for this fall and winter are well calculated to make the 
people look about to see if there is no way to remedy this inconvenience, if 
there can be any plan suggested whereby our people can be placed more 
nearly upon terms of equality with the good citizens of other parts of our 
land. 

“ We suggest the propriety of a railroad from St. Joseph to some point 
on the Mississip pi, either St. Louis, Hannibal or Quincy. For ourselves we 
like the idea of a railroad to one of the latter places suggested, for this 
course would place us nearer the Eastern cities, and make our road thither 
a direct one; we like this road, too, because it would so much relieve the 
intermediate country whieh is now suffering and must always suffer so mneh 
for transporting facilities in the absence of such an enterprise. 

“If this be the favorite route we must expect opposition from the southern 
portion of the State, as well as all the river counties below this. For the 
present we mean merely to throw ont the suggestion, with the view of 
awakening public opinion, and eliciting a discussion of the subject. In some 
future number we propose presenting more advantages of such a road, and 
will likewise propose and enforee by argument the ways and means of ac- 
vontplishing the object. 

The charter for the Tannibal and St. Joseph Railroad was secured mainly 
by the exertions of Robert M. Stewart, afterward governor of the State, and, 
at the time of its issnance,a member of the State senate, and of General 
James Craig, and Judge J. 3. Gardenhire 

About the spring of 1857 work was begun on the west end, and by March _ 
of that year the track extended out from St. Joseph a distance of seven 
miles. The first fire under the first engine that started out of St. Joseph on 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad was kindled by M. Jeff. Thompson, 
This was several years before the arrival of the first through train in Febru- 
ary, 1859, (Sometime in the early part of 1857.) 

The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad was completed February 13, 1859. 
On Monday, February 14, 1859, the first through passenger train ran out 
of St. Joseph. Of this train E. Sleppy, now (1881) master mechanic of the 
St. Joseph and Western Machine Shops, in Elwood, was engineer, and Ben- 
jamin IT. Colt, conductor. 

The first to run a train into St. Josep was George Thompson, who ra 
first a construction train and then a freight train. 
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The first master mechanie of the Hannibal and Ss. Joseph Railroad 
shops in St. Joseph was C. PF. Shivel. These shops were established in 
1857. In the following year Mr. Shivel put up the first ear ever built iu 
the city. 

On the 22d of Febrnary, 1859, veenrred in St. Joseph the celebration of 
the completion of the Maitithal and St. Joseph road. This was, bevond 
donbt, the grandest display ever witnessed in the city, mp to that period. 

Mr. Jeff. Thompson, at that time mayor of the eity, presided over 
the eeremonies und festivities of this brilliant oecasion. The eitv was 
wild with enthusiasm, and the most profuse and unbeunded hospitality 
prevailed. 

A grand banqnet was held in the spacious apartments of the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall. which then stood on the corner of Fitth and Felix streets. Not 
less than six bundred invited guests were feasted here; and it was estimated 
that several thousand ate during the day at this hospitable board, 

Broaddus Thompson, Esq., a brother of General M. Jefl. Thompson. 
made the grand speech of the oeeasion, and performed the ceremony of 
mingling the waters of the two mighty streams thus Jinked by a double 
band of iron. 

The completion of the road constitutes an era in the history of St, Joseph, 
and from that period dawned the light of a new prosperity. In the five suc- 
ceeding years the population of the city was quadrupled, and her name her- 
alded to the remotest East as the rising emporium of the West. 

In the summer of 1872 this road commenced the building of a branch 
southward from St. Joseph, twenty-one miles, to the city of Atchison. This 
was completed in October of the sume year, 

The St. Joseph and Western is one of the most valuable roads that leads 
into St. Joseph, and has been the souree of a large trade from the neiyhbor- 
ing State of Kansas. 

The Kansas City, St. Joseph and Conneil Blais road is net so important, 
having parallel roads in opposition, and until if came under the control of 
the C., B. & Q. it Iscked comprehensive business views and enlightened 
management, It is, however, a goorl, local road, all the way from Sioux 
City to Kansas City, but as a northern and southern road, with competing 
lines, will not be of very great valne as an investment. 

The Missouri Pacitic is another road that has run to the eity, Imt found 
it far from profitable, and are now building from Atchison north, into Ne- 
braska. This road, like the K. C, & ©. B, is of great local convenience to 
the people and St. Joseph. 

The Wabash, Si. Louis and Pacific, as its southeastern ronte to St. Lonis, 
the St. Joseph and Western, and the Hannibal and St. Joseph, will always 
be the leading roads. The first mentioned running a branch to St. Joseph, 
giving them a route to St. Lonis over what was called the Kansas City, St. 
Louis. and Northern, now all known as the Wabash system. 
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The St. Joseph and Des Moines is another new road of local importance, 
although giving another Chicago route to the city of “ pools and corners,” 

There are now (1881) three lines of street railway in St. Joseph. 

The Board of Trade was organized October 19, 1878. 


WHOLESALE TRADE. 


The rapid inerease of the wholesale trade of St. Joseph is simply re. 
markable. The merchants, in January, looked forward to a greatly increased 
trade, but they did not think for a moment that it wonld go so far beyond 
the expectations of the most sanguine. Such, however, has been the case, 
and there is no telling what proportions the trade will assume in 1881. To 
aceonunodate this inerease of business, many of our merchants are com- 
pelled to erect more commodions buildings. The many magnificent whole- 
sale structures that have gone up in the past few months bear ample 
evidence to the truth of this assertion. 


Total sales in 1880 of merechiandise...............--849,385.000 
Add sales of manutuctures..........65. iconene ox LOOUBAdS 


Grand total of the trade of St. Joseph, 1880..... 362,287,115 


GAS WORKS. 


Tn the year 1856 J. B. Ranney and associates proposed to the city authori- 
ties that privileges should be granted to a company to be organized of whieh 
the city should take one-half the capital stock and himself and associates 
the remaining half. The proposal was agreed to and the city became a 
stockholder. The works were erected and met with a steady loss even at 
the rate of five and six dollars charged per thonsand feet of gas to con- 
sumers, The city sold out for twenty cents on the dollar. They continued 
changing hands and losing money until the parchase of the works in 1871, 
by James Clemens and his associates, of Detroit, Michigan, under the name 
of the Citizens’ Gas Light Company, for the sum of $50,000, — This 
company greatly enlarged and otherwise improved the works, and secured 
a contract tor lighting the street lamps, which had remained unlighted 
several years. The trouble was that the people had not progressed far 
enongh to fully appreciate gas in their business honses or private residences, 
and the cost of introducing was an item of serious contemplation while 
their residences to a Jarge extent were not built with gas arrangements. 
The company, however, began to prosper for the first time in the history of 
gas in St. Joseph when a new company was granted equal facilities with 
them and proposed to ent down the price of gas and teach the citizens of 
St. Joseph the beanties of its use. 

In 1878 this new company came to the front under the name of the Mu- 
tual Gas Light Company, the present owners of the works, and made pro- 2 
posals to the authorities, through their president, C. H. Nash, to supply — 
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present consumers with gas at $2.50 per thousand feet, and the street lumps 
at 825 per annum. The old company had charged $4 per thonsaud feet and 
$30 for lighting the street latops per year. They were granted the franchise 
and awarded the city contract, and this resulted in the sale of the entire 
works and franchise of the old company to the Mutual (sas Light Association. 

The latter company has erected elegant new works on the corner of 
Lafayette and Sixth streets, capable of supplying a ¢ity of 75,0U0 inhab- 
itants. 

The company have now placed in position over twenty miles of iain 
pipe, supplying over eight hundred consumers and nearly five Landred 
street lamps. 

WATER-WORKS. 


One of the chief needs of St. Joseph for more than ten years past has been 
acomplete and perfect system of water-works, to be employed both as a 
safeguard against fire and as a means of averting the possibilities of a de- 
ficient supply in seasons of drought. 

But it was not until the 10th day of December, 1879, that anything was 
actually accomplished in that direction, at which date the mayor approved 
an ordinanee passed by the city council authorizing the construction of 
water-works upon the © gravity system,” the supply to be obtained from the 
Missouri River above the city limits. 

On December 238, 1879, the contract was let to the St. Joseph Water 
Company, nuder bond to complete the works and furnish a full supply of 
pure, wholesome water within twelve months from that date. This com- 
pany commenced work on the 4th day of Jannarv, L880, and upon the 12th 
day of January, 1881, the works were accepted by the city authorities as per- 
fectly satistactory. 

The great basins sre supplied with water by tle engines below, the water first 
being forced into a well west of the elevation, and after that it raus through 
pipes into the reservoirs, of which there are three, The settling basin is 
380 feet long by 85 feet wide, and its capacity is three million gallons. Its 
depth is twenty feet, aud its water level is two fect higher than the reser 
voir on the south. 

The north basin, whieh is intended for the filtered water, is 150 [cet wide 
and 300 feet long, and has a capacity of six million of gallons. 

Ifat any time it should be required to empty these basins there is cer- 
tain machinery on hand that can be placed at work immediately and the old 
water can be replaced by that which is fresh and pure. 

Reservoir Hill is 330 feet above high water mark, and it is 122 feet 
higher than any point in St. Joseph. In the business portion of the city the 
pressure has been, since the works were in operation, 120 pounds to the 
square inch, 

In testing the capacity of the street hydrants it has been demonstrated 
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that in the business portion of the citya stream can be thrown through hose, — 
with a proper nozzle attached, to the height of about 110 feet, while at the 
corner of Nineteenth and Francis streets, one of the highest points within 
the eastern corporate limits, a distance of sixty-five feet has been shown to 
be the extreme limit of the elevation. 

At the present writing something over twenty miles of main pipe have 
been laid in place and one hundred and eighty-two hydrants placed at proper 
loeations and in working order. 

The works were to cost at first $300,000, but the company kept adding to 
the original estimate until the works complete have cost $700,000 instead 
of the amount first estimated, 


TOE UNION DEPOT. 


To Jolin B. Carson, general manager of the TIannibal and St. Joseph 
Tiailroad, belongs the credit of originating a plan for the constrnetion of a 
union depot at St. Joseph. 

Atter various conferences of the union depot projectors, the erection of the 
building was finally determined upon in April, 1550, when the St. Joseph 
Union Depot Company was organized, with the following companies as in- 
corporators and stockholders; Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company, 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company, St. Joseph and Western Railroad Com- 
pany, Which is a part of the Union Pacitic; Kansas City, St. Joseph and 
Council Bintts Railroad Company, which is a part of the Chicago, Burling. — 
ton and Quiney Railroad; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacitie Railroad Com. 
pany; St. Joseph and Des Moines Railroad Company, 

The ground which was selected and legally condemned for this enterprise 
is situated on the east side of Sixth Street, near the corner of Mitchell Ave-. 
nue, that having been found to be the most suitable location for a common 
point of meeting for the different railroads operating their lines throngh this 
city. It embraces a traet of six acres, all of whieh will be required for its 
buildings, sheds, plattorms, tracks, ete. 

The style of the building is Eastlake domestie gothie, and contemplates 
a building 400 feet in length and fifty feet in width, set back from Sixth 
Street thirty- six feet, su us to give room for carriage-way between present 
street line and front of bitilding. 


STOCK. 


The transactions of the stock-yards for the past three years are as follows: 


KIND OF STOCK. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. 
i EE ae 
POR GE UAOS: cuss ctavgoswcseaea wait bees aay Jihad eh eaaa eines 69.710 99,513)102.150- 
PIGGrh G OREEMEN 50 6¥.4 0:06:51, .scocarastratanne cvesgerarermareiace perenne aearnconten encase ,992|15,005) 20,5 
Heal otlorses sncmaleticss cs cece cus o2eles a5 psacalescyaaeeey Sob eeine 1.842) 3,179 


Head of sheep......... SAIS e VERGE aia eee esas P eae Oho meee mineal | 3,564! 2,293} 
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The capacity of the yards is limited at present to fifty pens, which will 
accommodate 2,500 head of eattle anid 3,000 head of hogs, 


LIVE &TOCK. 


During the year 1880 nearly 10,000 lead of cattle were marketed in St. 
Joseph, which amounted to the aggregate value of about $300,000, 

There were about 4.000 horses and mules sold in this market in TS80, of 
a total value of $350,000, A great portion of this nmmber were shipped out 
to Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kunsas. Dakuta, Wromiog, Colorado, New 
Mexieo, Lonisiana aud South Carolina. 

There were 140,000 head of logs sold in this city in 1880, of a value of 
$2,000,000, muking the total sales of live stock $2,650,000, 


PACKING-HOUSES. 

There are at present (1881) three packing-honses in the city, The oldest 
of these was established by the present proprietor, David Pinger, in 1853. 
It is near the Mrancis Street depot. About five hands are generally em- 
ployed. Slanghtering here is principally done for the butchers. 

Max & Brother were established in 1868, Their packing-louse and office 
are on the corner of Fourth and Mary streets. They employ in the winter 
season between sixty and eighty Lands, aud also pack to a limited extent in 
summer. 

The packing-house of IL. Krug & Co. was established in the winter of 
1877-8, I]. Krug, president; James MeCord, vice-president and treas- 
urer; George C. lax, secretary. The capital stock of the company is 

72,000, In the winter of 1879-80 this louse packed between 60,000 
and 65,000 hogs. In the simmer about 24,000 head were packed. In 
August, 1881, they slaughtered 1,800 hogs per week. 

Connett Brothers, who packed in 1880 about 6,000 hogs, on their farm 
in the county, are now (1881) erceting a spacions brick structure south 
of the city limits, which will eost, when completed, about $25,000 0 or 
$30,000. Its packing capacity will be from 1,000 to 1,5U0 per dav. 

ICE. 

The past winter has afforded the best ice harvest ever before known in 
this city. The following statement shows the number of tons taken from 
the Missouri River and Lake Contrary and stored for nse: 

Breweries...... pede emgesdaeteemaasaesiasey Jape ee Oe wee 
Packing COMpPAnies » o.0.0:6:5 04 s900e weesinesieeesenee esd OU tONs. 


Te Aehletigin: osccmcnssavawanee awe nsewenemwan: LOO toes 
PrivatoiUse 2s\twceSawse esse Gineweweosocnseceess= LOMQUG fone: 


TORU oveecwrmoreuicgieiere: sieaiaimmtentiermapnmimaaurmantt CU ROLE: 


The average cost of storing ice last season was less thin $1.00) per ton, 
while the average cust of imported ice the year previous was $4.50 per ton, 
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OPERA HOUSE. 


No other city in the entire West can: boast of so fine a temple devoted 
to the dramatie art, nor comparing in size and elegance of appointment, 
with the Opera louse in this city. 

The building was erected by Mr. Milton Tootle, in 1875, at a cost of 
$150,000, It is regarded by all as the finest theater west of Chicago. 

The City [all cost $50,000, an imposing building. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


In accordance with # resolution of the Board of Trade recently adopted, a 
committee appointed for that purpose has prepared articles of association 
for the incorporation of a stock company, to be called the Chamber of Com. 
meree, the object of which is to perfect a plan for the erection of a Board of 
Trade or Chamber of Commerce building in this city. The organizstion las 
been completed, and it is thonght that the necessary stock can be placed 
at once. The location has not yet been determined upon, but it is de- 
signed to secure a corner lot, if possible, near to the business center of 
the city. 

The St. Joseph glucose company was formed in June, 1880. The name 
of the company is The St. Joseph Retining Company. It has all of the latest 
improved machinery, and a capacity fur making up 3,000 bushels of corn 
daily. The building is situated in South St. Joseph, and covers over an 
acre of ground, 

Situated on South Fourth Street, in the premises formerly ocenpied by the 
Evans, Day & Co. Canning Pactory, are the Star Preserving Works, owned 
and operated by Albert Fischer & Co. They have receutly enlarged 
the premises with additional buildings until they cover nearly an entire — 
square, 7 

The capacity of the works are 40,000 eans, or 1.800 bushels of tomatoes” 
per day, or from 1,100 to 1,200 bushels of peas. During the preserving sea- 
son these works have about 250 employes upon their pay-roll. 


7 
i 

: 
PRODUCE PACKING. 


The packing of butter, eggs, apples, potatoes, and other produce is as 
suming immense proportions, and as St. Joseph is situated in the heart of 
the finest agricultural district in the world, this industry must increase with — 
each sueceeding year. : 

The following statistics of this branch of trade were supplied by the prin-— 
cipal commission honses here for the year 1880. 


No. of bushels potatoes shipped from the city...... we, 100,000 : 
No. of bushels apples packed and shipped from the city... 216,250 
No. dozen egys packed and shipped from the city....... 400,000 
Nu, pounds butter packed and shipped from the city.... S8u,0)0 
Total value of the siipmeuts above noted.... 2.2.00... $450,000 
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The military force of the city consists of two battalions, composed of five 
companies of infantry, all superbly equipped and exceedingly well drilled. 
THE FIRST TELEGRAPID LINE 
built to St. Joseph was completed to that point on the day of the inanenra- 
tion of President Fraukiin Pieree. The first dispatch to come over the line 
tu St. Joseph was his inaugural address. The name of the televraph oper- 
atur who received the message was Peter Lovell. His office was on the 

southwest corner of Second and Jule streets. 


LOST-OFFICK AND FINANCES, 


Letters received by mail ... ci cececes cee ceecees 1,043,209 
Local letters received and delivered. .........0... 5,061 
Postabearde-Upyatil cc. sciigisec nes dimoree a ee 204448 

6 Bee OCA. ecco avers ARE i a ae 72.98s 
Newpaper delivery. ...... 4 algcaten AGES WET 802,190 
Total number of pieces sent, 1880........... 0... 4,024,170 


Increase over 1579, 12} per cent. 

Total business money order department, 1880. ... 9 1,596.237.20 

Sales of stumps, envelopes and postal cards ...... s 54,395.26 

Internal revenne for ISSO... 2.2... ee eee eee ee 6616143 

DOMLGEDEO! ChE C1EY vse: cee eeu wetecneies we 1,750,000,00) 
“assessed valuation, ISSO........ 0.20.0. 0.2. T0W00,000 00 

Interest on city indebtedness, + per eent. 

Value of property owned by the city............. 250,000.00) 


St. Joseph is the third city in size in the State, and its population, by the 
census of L880, is 32,484. It is gaining moderately, but the spirit of en- 
terprise has never been very highly developed by her people. Her whule- 
sale merchants are opposed to farther opposition in their line and, as arnie, 
they do little to advertise their business; some of the heaviest never put- 
ting a line of advertisements in the papers year in aud year out, while 
many do it grudgingly, as a sort of tax which they are compelled to pay. 
It is like St. Louis, slow to move, and like the latter city, it has some live, 
energetic men, but not enough to leaven the mass. 

In scope of country tributary to her growth and prosperity St. Joseph 
has little to complain of, and if an energetic spirit possessed her people she 
would have a surprising growth the next ten years. As it is, she is likely 
to retain her preseut position as the third city in the State. She has a re- 
fined and eultivated people, hospitable and generous, but her business inter- 
ests are carried on tu the extreme upon the basis of self. With an increase of 
population and more extended and broader views St. Joseph's future is one of 
promise, 


Laws OF MISSOURI 


IOMESTEAD EXEMPTION LAW. = 


The homestead exemption law of the State of Missouri has been one of 
the most enlightened laws passed for the benefit of the people. In the 
last session of the general assewbly of the State, the spring of 1850-31, 
there was a material change in the law, and it is given here in full. Thus 
every head of a family can be secure in a home of moderate value, if he 
will not waive lis right to it. There are printed notes now drawn up in 
which there is a clause printed waiving the right of holding sueh property 
under that law, Wen a man signs such a note, his home stands in the 
sume light as lis other property. “These notes should never be signed nn- 
less by or with the consent of the wife as well as the husband. — The law 
reads, as amended, as follows and is in full foree at this time: 

Seerioy 1. Section twenty-six hundred and cighty-nine (2689) of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Missouri, is hereby ameuded by striking out, “or ineor- 
porated towns and villages having a less population,” and inserting in lien 
thereof, “having a population of ten thousand or less,” in twelfth line, ani 
by inserting immediately atter “dollars,” fifteenth line, the words “and 
in cities and incorporated towns and villages having a population less than 
ten thousand, such homesteads shall not inelude more than five acres of 
ground or exceed the total value of $1,500,” so that said section as amended 
shall read as follows: 

See. 2689. The homestead of every housekeeper or head of a family, con- 
sisting of a dwelling-house and appurtenances, and the land in connection 
therewith, not exceeding the amount and value herein limited, which is or shall 
he used by such housekeeper, or head of a family as such homestead, shall, to- 
gether with the rents, issues and produets thereol, be exempt from attach- 
ment and exeeution, except as herein provided; such homestead in the 
country shall not inelude more than one hundred and sixty acres of land, or 
exceed the total value of fifteen hundred dollars; and in cities having a pop- 
ulation of forty thousand or more, such homestead shall not include more 
than eighteen square rods of ground, or exceed the total value of three — 
thousand dollars; and in cities having a population of ten thousand and less 
than forty thousand, such homestead shall not include more than thirty 
square reds of ground, or exceed the total value of fitteen lhundred dollars; 

' 
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and in cities and incorporated towns and villages having a population less 
than ten thonsand, such homestead shall not inelude wore than five acres of 
ground, or exceed the total value of fifteen hundred dollars; and any mar- 
ried woman may file her elaim to the tract or lot of land occupied by her 
and her husband, or by her, if abandoned by her husband, as a homestead; 
said claim shall set forth the tract or lot claimed, that she is the wife of the 
person in whose name the said tract or lot appears of record, and said elaim 
shall be acknowledged by her Letore some officer authorized to take proof or 
acknowledgments of instruments of writing, affecting real estate, and be 
filed in the reeorder’s office, and it shall be the duty of the recurder to re- 
ecive and record the same. After the filing of such claims, duly acknowl- 
edged, the husband shail be debarred from, and ineapable of selling, mort- 
gaging or alieuating the homestead in any manner whatever, and every 
such sale, mortgage or alienation is hereby declared uull and void; and the 
filing ofany such claims, as afuresaid, with the reeorder, shall impart notice 
toall persons of the contents thereof, and all subsequent purchasers and 
mortgagers shall be deemed, in law and equity, to purchase with notice: 
Provided, however, that nothing herein coutained shall be so construed as 
to prevent the husband and wife from jointly conveying, morteaging, alien- 
ating or in any other manner disposing of such homestead or any part 
thereof. 

Approved, March 26, 1881. 

HUSBAND NOT LIABLE, 
An Act to exempt the husband from the payment of the debts of the wile contracted before 
marriage. 

Secrion lL. The property owned by a man before his marriage, and that 
which he may acquire atter his marriage by purchase, descent, gitt, grant, 
devise, or in any other manner whatsoever, and the profits thereof, except 
such as may be acquired from the wile, shall be exempt from all debts and 
liabilities contracted or incurred by his wilt befure their marriage. 

See. 2. Ali acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Approved, Mareh 25, 1881. 

RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 

The law passed by the general assembly on the rights and privileges of 
married women is full and complete, is composed of fourteen sections and 
too long to be embodied in this work. The law can be found in the * Re- 
vised Statutes of Missouri, volume 1, 1879." It is chapter 51, and found 
on pages 557 to 561, 

HEDGES TRIMMED. 


It may not be known to all that a law was passed by the last general 
assembly (1880-1881), that “every person owning a hedge fence, over five 
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years old, upon the line of any public road or highway in this State, is 
hereby required to cut down the same, to the height of not more than five 
feet nor less than four feet, every two years; 27 povided, that hedge fences 
inelosing orchards, house-vards and stock-yards, shall be exempt from the 
provisions of this aet.” 

The overseer of roads is to serve the notice and the owner has thirty days 
to commence, and if he fail to do it the overseer shall have it done and the 
owner must pay all expenses of the same. It can be collected of him by 
law, same as revenue for road pnrposes, 

The law passed and took effect March 16, 1881. 


CHANGING SCITOOL-HOUSE SITES. 


Seorron 1. ‘The voters of any school-district in this State may change 
the location of a school-house site when the same, for any cause, may be 
deemed necessary and notice of such comtemplated change shall have been 
given by the directors at least twenty days prior thereto by posting at least 
three written notices in three of the most publie places in the district where 
such sehool-house site shall be located: Provided, that in every case a 
majority of the voters of said district slall only be necessary to remove a 
site nearer the center of a school district, but in all eases to remove a site 
further from the center of a school-district it shall require two-thirds of the 
legal voters of such school-district, 

Sec, 2. All acts and parts of aets in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. 


Approved, March 24, 1881, 
MARRIAGE LICENSE. 


Tre legislature of 1880-S1, passed a marriage license act which makes 
it necessary for persous before marriage to secure a license. No person an- 
thorized to perform the marriage ceremony, can legally do so without first 
seeing the license, and a marriage performed without a license is not legal 
and a penalty is attached: The intent ot the law is to have an official ree- 
ord which will stand in the courts and settle any dispute either of mar- 
ritge or property which may hereafter arise. The law reads: 

Section 1. Previous to avy marriage in this State a license for that pur- 
pose shall be obtained. 

Srerioy 2. The recorder of the county issues the license and the parties 
must be, the male 21 years and the female 18 years of age, If younger the 
parents or gnardian must give consent. 


PURCHASING BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


The business of publishing books by subscription, having so often been 
brought into disrepute by agents making representations and declarations 
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not authorized by the publisher, in order to prevent that as much as possi- 
ble, and that there may be more general knowledge of the relation such 
agents bear to their principal, and the law governing such cases, the follow- 
ing statement is made: 

A subseripltion is in the nature of « contract of mutual promises, hy 
which the subscriber agrees to pay @ certain sum for the work deseribed; 
the consideration is that the publisher shall publish the book named, 
and deliver the same, for which the subseriber is to pay the price named. 
The nature and character of the wark ave described by the prospectus 
and sample shown. These should be carefully examined before sub- 
eribing, as they are the basis and consideration of the promise to pay, 
and not the too often evaggerated statements of the agent, who is merely 
employed to solicit subscriptions, for which he is usually paéd @ comamis- 
sion for each subseriber, and has no authority to change or alter the eon- 
ditions upon which the subscriptions are authorized to be made by the 
publisher. Should the agent assume to agree to make the subseription 
conditional, or wed ity or change the agreement af the publisher, as set out 
by the prospectus and sample, in order to brad the prineipal, the sudb- 
seriber should see that such condition or changes are stated over or in con- 
nection with his siquature, so that the publisher muy have notice of the same. 

All persons making contracts in refcrence to matters of this kind, or any 
other business, should remember (Aad the law as veritten is, that they can 
not be altered, varied, or rescinded verbally, but if done at all, must be 
done in writing, It is therefore ¢mportant that all persons contemplating 
subscribing should distinctly und: rstand. that all talk before or apter the 
subscription is made is not admissible as evulence, and is no part of the 
contract. 

Persons employed to solicit subscriptions are known to the trade as 
canvassers, They are agents appointed to doa particular business in a 
prescribed iode and have no authority to do it any other way to the prej- 
udice of their principal, nor ean they bind their principal-in any other 
manner. They can not collect money, or agree that payment may be made 
in anything else but money. They can not extend the time of payment 
beyond the time of delivery nor bind their principal tor the payment of 
eepenses inenrred in their business. 

Tt would save a great deal of trouble, and often serious loss, if persons, 
before signing their names to any subscription book, or any written instru- 
ment, would examine carefully what tt is; and if they cannot read them- 
selves cal] on some one disinterested who ean. 
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FORMS OF DEEDS, LEASES, MORTGAGES, Erc. 
GENERAL FORM OF WILL FOR REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY, 


[, James Johnson, of the town of Muncie, county of Delaware, and State 
of Tndiana, being aware of the uncertainty of life, and in failing health, but 
of sound mind and memory, do make and declare this to be my last will 
and testament, in manner as follows; to-wit., 

First—I give, devise and bequeath to my son James Torace Jolinson, 
$1,009 in bank stock, of the First National Bank of Boston, and the farm 
owned by myself, in the township of Washington, Shelby county, Mis- 
souri, and consisting of eighty acres of land with all the houses, tene- 
ments and improvements thereunto belonging, to have and to hold unto my 
said son, lis heirs and assigns forever. 

Second—I give, devise and bequeath to each of my two danghters, Tda 
Louisa Johnson and Annie May Juhnson, each $1,000 in cash, and each 
one a qnarter section of land owned by myself in the township of Jasper, 
Ifenry county, Tilinois, and recorded in my name in the record of said 
county, where said land is located; the north 160 acres to go to Ida Lonisa, 
my eldest dangliter. 

Third—I give, devise and bequeath to my son Thomas Alfred Johnson, 
ten shares of railroad stock in the Mississippi & Ohio Railroad, and my lot, 
with the residence thereon, in Dayton, Olio, with ali the improvements 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging, which said real estate is recorded 
in my name in the county where situated. 

Fowth—1 give to my wite Samuella Richardson Johnson, all my honse- 
hold furniture, goods, chattels and personal property about my home not 
hitherto disposed of, including $5,000 of bank stock, in the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Toledo, Ohio, fifteen shares in the Mississippi & Obio 
Railroad, and the free and unrestricted use, possession and benefit of the 
home farm so long as she may Jive, in lieu of dower to which she is en- 
titled by Jaw, said firm being my present place of residence, 

Lifth—It is also my will and desire that at the death of my wile, Sam- 
uella Richardson Jolmson, or at any time when she may arrange to relin- 
quish her lite interest in the above mentioned homestead, the same may 
revert to my above named children, or to the lawful heirs of each. 

And lastly—I nominate and appoint as executors of this, my last will 
and testament, my wite, Samuella Richardson Johnson, and my eldest son, 
James Horace Jolinson. 

I further direct that my debts and necessary funeral expenses shall be 
paid from moneys now on deposit in the Savings Bank of Dayton, Ohio, 
the residue of such money to revert to my wife, Samuella Richardson 
Juhnson, for her use forever, 
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In witness whereof, I, James Johnson, to this. my last will and testament. 
have hereunto set my hand and seal, this fourth day of December, 1876, 
Jameus Jomnxson. 


Signed and declared by James Johnson as and for his last will and testa. 
ment, in the presence of us, who, at his request and in his presence and in 
the presence of each other, have subscribed our names hereunto as witnesses 
thereof. 

Tuomas Dueay, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rocnrsren MeQuave, Cincinnati, Olio. 


CODICIL, 


Wurreas, I, James Johnson, did, on the tourth day of December, 1876, 
make my last will and testament, [ do now, by this writing, add this codicil 
to my said will, to be taken as a part thereof, 

Wueress, By the dispensation of Providence, my daughter Ida Louisa 
has deceased, October 10th, IS77; and 

Waereas, A son has been born to mic, Which son is now ebristencd Jolin 
Wesley Jolnson, I give and bequeath unto him my gold wate, and all 
right, interest and title in lands, bank stock and chattels bequeathed tu 
my deceased daughter, Ida Louisa, in the body of this will. 

In witness whereot, I have hereinto set my hand and seal this 1th day 
of January, 1878. 

James Jonyson, 

Signed, sealed, published and declared to us ly the testator, James 
Jolinson, as and for a codicil to be annexed to his last will and testament, 
and we, at his request and in his presence, and in the presenee of each 
other, have subscribed our names as witnesses thereto, at the date hereot. 

Tos. Deeax, Dayton, Ohio. 
Cuarres Jacksoy, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FORM OF LEASE. 


THIs ARTICLE OF AGREEMENC, made and entered into on this - 
of ————- A. D, 188-, by and between ——, of the county of 
and State of Missouri, of the first part, and » of the county of 
————, and State of Missouri, of the second part, witnesseth that the 
said party of the first part has this day leased unto the party of the second 
part the tollowing described premises; to-wit., 


day 


, 


[Here insert t eseription. | 


for the term of — from and after the —— day of — — A. D. 188-, 
at the ——— rent of ——— dollars, to be paid as follows; to-wit. 


[LTere insert terms.] 
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And it is further agreed that if any rent shall be due or unpaid, or if de- 
fanlt be made in any of the covenants Lerein contained, it shall then be law._ 
ful for the said party of the first part to re-enter the said premises, or to 
distrain for such rent; or he may recover possession thereof, by action of 
forcible entry and detainer, or he muy use all or any of the remedies to effet 
such possession. 

And the party of the second part agrees to pay to the party of the first 
part the rent as above stated, except when said premises are untenantable 
hy reason of fire, or from any other cause than the carelessness of the party 


of the second part, or persens family, or in —-— employ, or by su- 
perior force or inevitable necessity. And the said party of the second part 
covenants and agrees that will use the said premises as a ———, and 


for no other purpose whatsoever; and that especially will not use said 
premises, or permit the same to be used, for any unlawfal business or pur- 
poses whatsoever; that ——- will not sell, assign, underlet or relinquish said 
premises without the written consent of the lessor, under a penalty of a for- 
teiture of all rights under this lease, at the election of the party of the 
first part; and that use all due eare and diligence in guarding said 
property, with the buildings, gates, fences, trees, vines, shrubbery, ete., from 
damages by fire and the depredation by animals; that will keep bnild- 
ings, gates, fences, ete., in as good repair as they now are, or may at any 
time be placed by the lessor, damages by superior force, inevitable necessity, 
or fire from any other cause than from the carelessness of the lessor, or per- 
sons of ——— fiunily, or in employ, excepted; and that upon the expira- 
tion of this lease, or upon a breach by said lessee of any of the said cove- 
nauts herein contained will, without further notice of any kind, quit 
and surrender the occupancy and possession of said premises in as gooil 
condition as reasonable use, natural wear and deeay thereof will permit, 
damages by fire as aforesaid, superior force, or inevitable necessity, alone 
excepted, 

In witness whereof, the said parties have subseribed their names on the 
date first above written 

SIGNED IN PRESENCE OF — — - 


—— ee 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE. 


KN ow ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: That ———, of ——— county, and 
State of , in Consideration of t—— dollars, in hand paid by Fi 
of county, and State of ———, do hereby sell and convey unto the 
said ——, the following described premises, situated in the county of 
, and State of ; tu-wit., 


(Here insert description.] 


and do hereby covenant with the said ——— that —— lawfully seized of 
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said premises, that they are free from ineumbranee, that —— hare er | 
right and lawful anthority to sell und convey the same; and ——- do here by 
covenant to warrant and defend the same against the lawthl elainis of all 
persons whoimseever, To be void upon the condition that the said 

shall pay the full amount of principal and interest at the tinue therein spree. 


ified. of certain promissory notes, for the sam of ——— dullars, 

One note for $—, due——, 18—, with interest annually at—— — per cent, 
One note for S—, due———, 1S—, with interest annually st — per cent. 
One note for S—, due——, 18—, with interest annually at per cent, 


And the said mortgagor agrees to pay all taxes that may be levied pen 
the above deseribed premises. It is alsu agreed by the wortyagor that if it 
becomes necessary to foreclose this mortaage, a reasonable amount shall be 


allowed as an attorney's fee for foreclosing. And the t—— hereby relin- 
quishes all her right of dower and homestead in and tu the above deseribed 
preniises. 

Signed the t—— day of ——-, A. D, 18—. — — 


CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 


Kyow ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: That ———, of 
Stute of ——, in eonsideration of — 


county. anid 
dollars, in land paid by ———, 
county, and State of ——, do hereby sell and convey unto the said 
, the following described personal property, now in the possession of 
, State of ——; to-wit, 


of 


. in the county of 


| Here tnsert deseription.) 


and du hereby warrant the title of said property, and that it is free from 
any incambranee or lien. The only riglit or interest retained by grantor in 
the said property being the right of redemption herein provided. This eou- 
veyance to be void upon condition that the said grantor shall pay to said 
grantee, or his assigus, the full amount of principal and interest at the Gime 
therein speeitied, of certain promissory notes of even date herewith, 
for the sn of - dollars, 

One note tor $—, due ———, 18—, with interest annually at———per cent. 
One note for S—, due ———, 18—, with interest annunlly at——per cent. 


One note for 8S—, due -——-, IS—, with interest annually at—per cent. 


The grantor to pay all taxes on said property, and if at auy time any part or 
portion of said notes shonld be due and unpaid, said grantor may proceed 
by sale or foreclosure to colleet and pay himself the anpaid balance of said 
notes, whether due or not. the grantor to pay all necessary expenses of such 
foreclosure, inelnding 8 atturney’s fees, and whatever remains after pay- 
ing off said notes and expeuses, to be paid over to said grantor, 
day of ——, 18—. 
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QUITCLAIM DEED, 


KxNow ai MEN BY TORSE PREsENTs: That » of county, 
State of ——, in consideration of — dollars, to in hand paid by 
, of county, and State of , the receipt whereof do 


hereby acknowledge, have bargained, sold and quitelaimed, and by these 
presents do bargain, sell and quitelaim unto the said ———, and to —- 
heirs aud assigns forever, all right, title and interest, estate, claim and 
demand, both in law and in equity, and as well in possession as in expect- 
aney, ot, in and to the following deseribed premises; to-wit., 


[Here insert description.) 
With all and singular the hereditaments and appurtenances thereto be- 
longing. 
Signed this day of 
SIGNED IN PRESENCE OF 


dc ~ 


WARRANTY DEED. 


Know ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: ‘That ———, of county, and 
State of , in consideration of the sum of ——— dollars, in hand paid 
by ———, of county, and State of , do hereby sell and convey 
unto the said ———, and to heirs and assi ul is, the following described 
premises, situated in the county of , State of Missouri; to-wit., 


[flere insert description. | 


And do hereby covenant with the said - that a— law- 
fully seized in fee simple of said premises, that they are free from incum- 
Wrance; that ha— good right and lawful authority to sell the same, 
and do hereby covenant to warrant and defend said premises, and ap- 
purtenances thereto belonging, against the lawful claims of all persons 
whomsoever; and the said ——— hereby relinquishes all her right of 
dower and of homestead in and to the above described premises. 

Signed the day of ——, A. D, 18—. 


SiGNED IN PRESENCE OF 


—_————> 
—— —_—_——_ -——-—_— 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. t 


All forms of deeds, mortgages, or bond for deed, shall have the following — 
form of acknowledgment: 
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Stare or Missourt, 


3 ss. 
Country oF Py 


Br If REMEMBERED, that on this day of ——, A. D. 18—, lefore 
me the undersigned, a —— in and for said connty, personally appeared 
, to me personally known to be the identical person who executed the 
above (deed, mortgage, ete.,) as and acknowledged —— signature 
thereto to be voluntary act and deed. 

Witness iny hand and seal, the day and year Jast above written, 


NOTES. 
Form of note is legal, worded in the simplest way, so that the amount 
and time of payment are mentioned: 


$100. Nuw York, Sept. 1, 1881. 

Sixty days after date T promise to pay to Jolin Doe, or order, one lun- 
dred dollars, for value received, with interest. 

Tienarp Ror. 

A note to be payable in anything else but money, needs only the article 
substituted in the above form, * With interest,” means at the legal rate, and 
any other rate must be mentioned, or if no interest is to be paid until after 
the maturity of the note it should be so stated. 


ORDERS. 
Orders should be simply worded: 


Mr. D, IL. Warers, Sr. Lovis, Mo., January 2, 1881. 
Please pay J. Walker twenty-five dollars and charge to aceount of 
J. TURNER. 


If it is to be paid in trade it should be so expressed after the word dol- 
lars. 
RECEIPTS. 
Receipts should state when received and for what; thus: 
$100. Sr. Louis, Mo., January 1, 1873. 


Received of J. W. Hardin one hundred dollars, for services in the harvest 
field to date, in full. 


Or, 


Received of J. W. Iardin fifty dollars, for one week's work of self anid 
team, in hauling stone, in full. 


R.. W. Frecps. 


If only part is paid it should read, * on account,’ instead of “in full, 
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BILL OF PURCHASE. 
It should state each article and price, as follows: 


J. W. Saarrvex, Sr. Louis, Mo., January 1, 1878, 
Bought of J. D. Anant. 


To. SF Yurdsvennssss2 see cance views cammeaess BER 
“ H  * BEGYPEL, LQOEHESEEC: cL S cieipiecateseiarate ww ateis on eae bere Seow, MUU 


Received payment, S410) 
J. D. Apams, 


VALUABLE RULES. 


Tow to find the gross and net weight of a hog, is by the rule that a hog’s 
net weight is one fifth less than his gross weight. Tor instance, a hog 
weighing 400 pounds gross, would when dressed weigh 320. 

A good role to tind the capacity of a granary or a wagon-bed is multiply 
by (short method) the number of cubie feet by 6308, and point off one dec- 
imal pliuce—the result will be the correct answer in bushels and tenths of 
bushels. 

To find the contents of a carn-crib multiply the number of cubic Pics 
54 (short method) or hy 43 ordinary method, and point off one decimal— 
the result will be the answer in bushels. This rale applies when it is first 
eribbed and before the corn shrinks. 

Por the contents of a cistern or tank, multiply the sqnare of the mean 
diameter by the depth (all in feet) and this produet by 5681 (short method) 
and point off one decimal place--the result will be the contents in barrels 
of 314 gallons eaeh. 

To measure boards multiply the length (in feet) by the width (in inches), 
divide the product by 12—the result will be the contents in square feet. 

Norr.—This is the correet measurement for every inch of thickness. 


The same in substance is the rule for seantling. joists, plank, sills, ete. 
Multiply the width, thickness and length together (the width and thickness 
in inches and the length in feet) and divide the product by 12—the result 


will be sqnare feet. 
To find the number of brick required in a building, multiply the number 
of cubie feet by 223. The number of eubie feet is found by multiplying 
the length, height and thickness (in fect) together. 
A congressional township is thirty-six sections, each a square mile. 
A section of land is 640 acres, ‘ 
A quarter section, 160 acres, is a half a mile square. : 


Kighty acres is a hall mile Jong and one quarter of a mile wide. 

Forty acres is a quarter of a mile square. 

The sections of a congressional township are all numbered from one to 
thirty-six, commencing at the northeast corner of the township, ; 
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One hundred and ninety-six pounds is one barrel of flour. 

Two hundred pounds is one barrel of pork. 

Fifty six pounds is called a firkin of butter. 

A cord of wood is tour feet wide, four feet high, and eight feet long. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The lawful weight of the following articles is the following number of 
pounds per bushel, and so understood when no special contract is made. 


Apples, peaches and quinces ......... gaay AD | SPO racoo-nrirene rein eaiseac erm rescore eueteney 56 
Cherries, grapes, currants or gooseberries 40 | Salt............-0 0 ieee bg polenta Obes 5u 
Strawberries, raspberries or blackberries. 32 | Sand....... 60.00. c eee eee eee cee ee eens 130 
Osage-orange seed .....eeeeeeeni serene Soo SISO heer ase rcsn erie eins wiper wm rneirtic enetdooes 80 
Millett seed. ..6. 025-6 ee cee eee e eee 45 


Clover seed... 


PRS BRN creed are. ainmasioarg ei ommuniwiand ncK(aUsrarnie SN AG 

Sorghum sced..-,.-.-2-+222..seseee eee 30 

Timothy seeds. .cusciccvs seve visinweecieeiee 45 y 

HEMP S060 sv:2:0:4: 0 ncepneiasneniaieisinsieines si9s SM es Te) | ar ee ee 52 
FIMOONEGOIN SECU cn p's nce nacasieia ccalennns So): | Gomi meal seastcediec indices oe cae 48 
Blue-grass sed... ...6sceee seeees ves 14} Stone coah.eesssvscesseaeyvcierneweses 80 
Hungarian grass seed........ee seers ee oh: | Ciera AD AE KGAT a oinpnquecerig” wimasa-eeqnka 70 
He Gab HOLBORN si a6ka esdsoeeer oboe as AM | Pibatoahs a scosoewo ews soweseees 60 
Goator beaks. «5 occeneas aes AG? | CANE craereakees DeGiGiiewaaiemebeters 57 
DEON BODIES carco5 econ saee ener ssme cies PA) Shelled Comm..20 s+ reserrcerceeeecceres 56 
Tiled peaches cs ssia'cicssieu's ovat caeetule 33 


There is a tine and penalty attached for giving false weights. 
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MISSOURL GAME LAW, 


There hus been so many violations of the game law that its publication is 
one of interest. Many persons violate this law through ignoranee, and 
others willfully. The penalty is here given for all such acts. Every good 
citizen aud lover of lunting is tabevontait 4 in preventing the law from bein. 
‘tramplerl npou, and those willfally breaking it should be forced to pay the 
penulty. A synopsis of the law is as follows:— 

Tt is unlawtil to kill, eateh or have in possession any deer between Janu- 
ary 15th and September Ist. ‘ : 

Wild turkey between March 1st and September 15th. 

Prairie chickens between February Ist and August 15th. 

Quail or pheasant between February Ist and October 15th. , 

Woodeock between Jaunary 10th and July Ist. 

Turtle doves, meadow larks and plover between February Ist and 
August 1st. 

Wild song birds or insectiverous birds eanuot be killed at any time. 

It is unlawfal to net or trap any quail, prairie chicken, or any of the birds 
named above. i 

It is unlawful to have in possession or purchase or sell any of the game 
or animals named above when the killing is prohibited. 

It is unlawful to have in possession or to sell any of the game birds named 
that do not show shot marks, it being prima facie evidence that they have — 
been trapped or netted contrary to law. ; 

Tt is unlawful for any railroad, express company, or other carrier, to re- 
ecive for transportation any of the birds or game mentioned, when the 
killing of the same is prohibited. 

Every persun who shall violate any of the above named laws shall be 
guilty of misdemeanor and punished by a fine not exceeding $20 for each 
bird or animal killed, netted, trapped or found in his possession. 

Any violators of these laws can be prosecuted before any police justice, 
recorder, or justice of the peace, or other court having jurisdiction to try 
eases of misdemeanor, 

One half’ of any fines collected will be paid to the informer and the bal- 
ance to the school fund of the county. It is the duty of all constables, 
marshals, market masters and police officers, to arrest all persons violating 
any of the game laws, and take them before the courts having jurisdiction 
to hear and try complaints. 

California quail cannot be killed before October, 1883. 

Messina quail cannot be killed before January Ist, 1886, 

Hawks, owls, eagles and crows can be killed at any time, and the destrue- 
tiun of these birds and their nests is recommended as they are very 
destructiv2 to other birds. 
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NUMBER OF MEN IN THE UNION ARMY DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


Number of wen furnished ty each State and Terri- 
tory, from April 15, 1561, to Tune 30, 1565. 


Paid com- 


Number of men called for, periods 
1S6h. 


of service, and 


number of men obtained under each call, to June 00, 


‘Men fure Number Periode yy yh. 
STATES AND TERRITORIFS. tanta. DATE OF CALL. called of ser- |): 
nished., | tion, $3: wie! tained. 
17 Pe a ea ee 69,733) 2007//april 16, 161. ... 6... 75,0005 mos | 9,326 
New Hampshire. 00220000... k,913) 92||May 8, 1861... ss... BETO cr a| gaits 
Vermont . oi... 6 cee ee yes yeseene $3,272 1,974} July 22 ond 25, 1881..... 00,000|" Fees.) tA 
Masrachusette .ic5. cseiiccees 146,467 | S818 May and June, 1862......[..--.1.655- ‘3 mos.. 15,07 
Thode Telaud.._. 23,248) 463} Joly 2, 2803..........2...! 30, 000/5 years 431,958 
Conuecticut... ; 55,7591 L015) Augmst 4, 1862. 1 Souja; moa. 871558 
Now York. ....:.. : | AA S59 18,197 |! June 15, 1863 .....-. 2... 108,000 6 nos , 16,561 
WOW SOCEY.4  Sececccswasteces ; 75.015 4,196) October 17, 1863... ...-.. 300,010! years $74,807 
Peuvsylyania. . afecsicite : ..| 338,155) 98,171) Pobruary 3, 1884......-.. 2n0,oun ae is 
ude Soon Piet 1,88) March 14, Is64,,....-.-.- 20,000 3 years.| 384,021 
Maryland...... 6,055, 3.078) April 23, 1S8h4 Spies 85,000| 10 days 83,652 
West Virginia... 325008 ..,,. 0 | Taly 18, 1868 aan | gouoo0|1, 2, 3v8)  aB4882 
a of Colutmbis weed a Decemeer 19, 1Bft........ 3011,000)1, 2. 214,568 
Decsessrcreecerre S65 79) — — — 
Tudinua. Tut 83 el Wotitleness sie sote ce 22,748, ARO AOL 
ois... 258,162 cam aaa re ea OT 
Michiguy -..... 88,111 2,005 | phe calla of October 17, 1863, and February 1, 1364 
aces “ png ene’ were combined, and the product of the draft of July, 
Honesota ...,--:- a2 val 1.052 l1g69, waa credited thereon 
Ne. ey ite ionr7! Ld | Iu addition to the above uuzmber, 3,322 men were ob- 
K sere eh Ie has teavs""" ogg |tained, chiefly from the territorics aud the rebellions 
aan i aritort 265 |etates, under different ¢ails, and for yarious periods of 
Altai taht | ~ Iservice, 
Pe memeag wifay'sayceaiacotd wine = ee {| ‘The whole number of men obtained by draft was 
Arkangas .. ... take ie 164,649. The whole number of colored troupe ubtained 
eee | astos was 186,007. 
tee 4, 
Nevada...,., 1,080 = ————— 
MORON coi: ao .hriv yeaa | 1,910 
Washinyton Territory .. .. ‘aa! Strength of the Uniled States Army at various dates. 
hepa eat int ae sseunseal pare | 
lorudo Territory ..... ... 
Dakota Territory.......,.... --- 206) | , po ee TOTALS. 
New Mexico Territory j be | nists ‘amu om 
RISVR ING sian. h 3s) un eins shane : tae \|Jmnoary “Tse = oer ee CS iio T oT 
5,224 july 1, 1ST, ...... v1] 184568) 4,163) 158,751 
"546 January 1, 1362. . 527,204) 48,713 875,917 
pt! ERP CERRO RTA 1,965) ‘January 1, 185u., -| 699,802 215,353 918,191 
Indian Nation 31530 January 1, 1854. C1120) 26637) Sencet 
ieelbaiaiiaidiaiias | _—||Januar¥ 1, 1943. . 620,934 338,536) 459,486 
Totula...... eeeeeee eens oe eee] 24686999) 86,724) Many 1, 1865 Fe7a0T| 2,700) 1,0H0,i16 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, BY RACES—1880. 


— E = 
| | B |, (8B 
3s . as 
F Zz g B® | Ear 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. | = eS Ee ae: 
; As gs B z a3 
| ge | & | S | € | 8s 
| es &§ +: o!s 
TAMA AAs v3. sa hogs se case igus des buineeeacn’s 1,262,794] 661,986] 600,141 4; 2 
OLA elatyNGiriala WS0.5 56 5 AWE Us Vw SAR RUMRE TOKAI 40,441 30,178 138 1,632} 3,493 
SUA TEMBRDRS psec carers immmioweneempaisiesisinie $02,564, 591,611) 210,622 __ 184) 197 
AIGA oy 6 255 sin's'e Bald iawn saws we sat 864,686] 767,266 6,168) 75,122)16,130 
SIO TaN <.s:a'n3 sae eevee WES Mee egae® 194,649] 191,452 2,459 610) 128 
GICONUECE CUE. 6 ses necmaevensssesceee nes 622,683; 610,884 11,422 130; 241 
TDG Matic Costeaaree ess hawabingiewetwin sewers 135,180) 133,177, 381 238) 1,384 
aby Ss Rees AE ee Oey Pere OTe | 146,654] = 120,198 26,456 ree ae iy 
Q|District of Columbia......-2.-- cesses eeaes 177,638} 118,286 59,5 is 18 6 
MENP OMAR ceases ies = habe Coes ag remem aie an { 267,551) 141,249) 125,262 18 37 
JUGeorgia... cee cceserseceen reset cecsencens 1,539,048} 814,218) 724,654 17 94 
DOE RD Benes tenia acai aus. an ni aeons ar win enionaiapinie 32,611 29,011 58] 3,378) 164 
WEA Tein asae sistas cus's arg aa ete seo cre wai ene Secaeaietel acs 3,078,769) 3,032,174) 46,248 214) 133 
TAPAS aitcs aniamuseresteNRaneneRNcenTie 1,978,362} 1,939,094] 38,988 37) 253 
TaN ph iccasnorsussianiucimre epic xcenentin 1,624,620) 1,614,510 9,442) 47} 464 
[OUR area Gai ON SS ccecegancees Sasa 995,966] 952,056 43,096 29) 799 
L7[{Rentucky.<.s sec ci vnies tas cvaeanveerryaeeiss 1,648,708) 1,377,077] 271,462 10 50 
A ORE sea sscr-ciesrnncn oe vareusintannnnad | “9407103; "455,063 483;898) 483] 819 
JO| Maindi sigs so: corse eeaunees cewaw cadet 648,945) 646.903 1,427 8) 607 
Bi Marelist, ossrcensscssxancweraaancicanss 934,632; 724,718] 209.897 6 
MN eee ek RRA aaa po allnyu sain ns hiosern ia srooisa 1,783,012) 1,764,082) 18,644 256 _ 341 
22|Michigan..... SHLNSTS Saw R Sa ewan ates 1,636,531) 1,614,078) 14,986 29° 7,238 
23/Minnesota «-- -++s0eers ee eeereeeee eres: 780,806] 776,940) 1,558 54) 2,254 
MOE gone iecainahend eamare Ra Seiten 1,131,592! 479,371] 650,337| 52) 1,832 
Ba Wigadutse wesc 265 eve boncsisees vaccetuers 2168/84) 2,023,568) 145,046 
CG Mintibngih ssc nnwcnanwesieccvaweeranincseWermeers 39,157 35,465 202) 1,787) 1,750 
27|Nebraska.....-- Ee Pe ee ree 452,495) 449,805 2,576 18 
DMOURRE ciaeliabksed emamneateremen een ewe {82.26% 53.574 465) 5,423) 2,803 
29'New Hampshire... ... 1.000 eeseeeeeeenens 346,984! 346,264] 646) 14] 60 
SOM GW DCRIET cava eseevabebs yn <ecvenaes ,130,983] 1,091,856) 38,796 182} 58 
31 jN CW MERIOO sn aeicd a's caniee aes e avon oes 118,430; 107,188 £07 55}10,280 
RAN Bar sY atte tesrea-csitasuaroneawnaiarseneane | 5,083,810] 5,017,142! 64.943) 942) 783 
SO North Carolithas «sos sai0es's seco) anenescan« 1,400,047 867,467) 531,316 1| 1,216 
GUO insane cate ne ound aaeee | 3,198,239! 3,118,344! 79,655] 117) 113 
PUY eR aI oe apse et, | 174,764) 163,087 493) 9,508) 1,679 
R6|Pennsylvanias seis sskasc.seceresercaevnes 4,282,786 4.197.106) 85,342) 170) 168 
Siihode leland.c scien eins eens sortase sean 276,523} 269,933! 6,503) 7 
SERSOUE CALOUNE cae: ensnn agelgaseceaseci tiereiness 995,622) 391,258) 604,325 9 114 
BY\Tennessee, .-. 2002.0 sss eceeencteres veeee| 1,542,463] 1,139,120] 402,992! 26| 396 
OTL ExAG os dicta ene eee Rea cesnee Coa 1,492,574! 1,197,493} 394,007) 142] = 932 
MERE is. Shc iendisfactieucen cove reiammsemuaced 143,906] 142,381 204, 518; 804 
AO Vevidiints .-t avs.edssssncavcausyeasensses 322,286] 331,243] _1,082)....... l 
ADL Vit prim iis a ism sree eoisras nln Gine ajoldececaicaia es 1,512,806 880,739) 631,996 6] 65 
AT MAT PE ON acon yorresesecocendrsceininvasnt serusensepsinra 75,120) 67,349 3a7| 3,227] 4,187 
45|West Virginia... ....++ss00+ 0. etek | gisi443} sgg'4a3l 95,799) a4) 17 
46|Wisconsin........0.0sss.0eeee eet szih | 1,315,480! 1,309,622] 2/724 1g! 3,118 
AND ge Rte is De craic cictinel 20,788) * 19/436 299, gid! (139 
Tota! United States... ......2.2.+..+++{50,152,866143,402,408|6,577,497|105,679:65,830 
Per cent of increase from 1870 to 1880: 
Total population..... . ...+-. 30,06 per cent.|Chinese population... ...... 67.07 per cent. 
White population. -.-.... +++. 28.82 ‘* ‘ [Indian population (civilized or 
Colored population se teeceneees Shia st os or rats Wag ko ne ed « * 
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The inhabitants of Alaska and the Indian Territory (buth unorganized 
as yet) are not included in the above total. The census of Alaska 
in 1880 showed: White, 392; Creoles (issue of intermarriage hetween the 
whites and natives), 1,683; Aleuts, 1,960; Innuits, 17,485; Indians, 8,655; 
total, 20,178. 

The Indian Territory is estimated to contain 60,000 to 75,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

The Indians included in the census in each State and Territory are those 
reckoned as civilized, or outside of tribal organizations. Indians not taxed 
are by law excluded from the census. Estimates of their numbers vary 
widely—from 200,000 to 350,000 (the latter as estimated in the census of 
1870). 

In the Chinese column (for want of space elsewhere) have been reckoned 
a very few Japanese, East Indians and Sandwich Islanders, not exceeding 
250 in all. 


MILES OF RAILKOAD IN TILE UNITED STATES, 


BOND saiceStis: caeteisesouass ep es GOL | ids wssencemurea ROM 
RRR SIE SRD OR aeRO Seigcrte ek GM ETE lice ater anciecoesacaasdenateainermabaaieanseee 74.374 
| Ringe een ial BRAINY, onc-cmnericontotenccwors¢anues 84°715 
MUS acs nich eau geseucse Gratis heres 35,085 | 


There were in the whole world, January 1, 1881, 192,952 miles of railway. 


TELEGRAPH LINES AND WIRES. 


In 1866 there were 37,380 miles of telegraph line in the United States and 
75,685 miles of wire; in 1870, 54,109 miles of line and 112,191 miles of 
wire; in 1875, 72,833 miles of line and 179,496 miles of wire; in 1880, 
$5,645 miles of line and 233,534 miles of wire. 

There were 20,216,509 telegraph messages sent in the year 1850. 


COTTON CROP OF TITE UNITED STATES, YEARS ENDING SEPT. 1. 


YEAR | BALES. | YEAR | BALES YEAR, BALES. 
| 

BOAT sii Sewciny-ceh aes 1.054.045 Radscaxice.netiny ox ~» [2.930.027 || 1867... - nce eeere 2,014,774 
i) CURE L.O83,57A|IB55. 1... een ee ees 31847, 380] 1868. ....0..6 0066: 2.543.093 
TRIS. wo ae beoes O'878, STSIISSB...c2eccees week 597, 846]1 ISED joes eaiceain 2439, 
ABEL ia cone is GRE RO AIR BO I arksioccnscmnxa ne 2'939,519||1870. ...--. 202-0. 31h 
1 eR aE 2,394,508 IBIS... eee eres a | 2113, O6DIIRTL:..s0sse0so008 
OS rs ee 2100 SOT NSNOs sso. sn ee tere I2'351, ARTIS sk eaet alesse es i 
j UTE © pee eee Ocreer Pesaro 1 FFB BSL ALBOO Ss. occeaicecateee' - 14,669,770) | E873, 2... cee eee eee I: 
DBs, iscaysavnance te EM he 2 cecpxnaaenseire 3.656, 0068/1874. ....-. 200000. 5 
ABAD: oo ree erocasan oie 0 [Zed PO OUILOOS sass soa ceed wists Noree'd SRI: cavsstans asia a 
GSO. soda awe SF OUG-TOGIISESscskas sweewee’ | a 
ESD vo cxisicinenaiest 2'355, 2571864. . 0.0. 0ce ees eee “ Wilson tise 
Doi craascewsnanes|l 8.015,020:1885.......2+000 +06 ee RIB anne rerees le's11 265 
1853.2... oe. ss PR 262.892111866....- ecco nee 2,198, 987||1879.......02c00+0! 5,073,531 
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The crop for 1880 is given by States, as follows: 


—————- 
STATES. | BALES, | STATES. BALES. 

i soe oo 

FBSIREED Et noaccomicswietecsmeaenece | QoS SUR NO. CATO sew oc corre eieey geese 389,516 
oe dicate) sigse-waBloxme:svens ethiecies -| 813,965 |Tonmessee. 62. c eee ee ee cee eee eens 330,624 
TORR: 5 oy ais: dies SelaaveWacataicieaa | 801,090! |Plorida....ssscescseee ese eaeesens 54,997 
MIC ie swex taser ceomemeresannnrens 699, 57U||MissOuri. 6. cee cree cere eee eee eee i 19,783 
PAS EOHERGUNSE 0. 00:55 nbn wide t wis ia reiiepieie 606,980) Indian Territory. ..........eseeee, 17,000 
South Carolina...... ....ceeeceees | 502,548||Virginia.....-+ssseesseeeereeerens 11,000 
TOUMBNEiiccscccwiss wr seRMaesed SOG. TES RODEN cr enenccnsgeve sein say 1,367 


Norxe.—Totul, 5,781,018, The average pet weight per bale is 440 pounds, 


AREA OF THE COAL FIELDS OF THE UNITED STATES, AND ANNUAL PRODUCTION. 


, 
9 7 rd ¥ 
q | =o on 
r=} Sy at 
2 | 30 Bc 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. = ae Bay 
% | SS 2 es 
g¢ | s25 | 28: 
m —} One 
ee e 
nye cite PU RNTARUE a 0.02 325 pia asthe NR PURE se ORCAS 472) 15,64 275/26, 142,680 
1 [Perintylvariia. | BituminOus s.sscssccosscee cee i. 12,302] 7,798/518}14.500,000 
DUNO se ower ae aac ele ald ae een ee are ea eee 10,000) 2,527,285] 5 n00,000 
SEGRE c=. exces mmrniniresayiosarecssn widhaare earpiarc en anicequuma stemalecsrairastes | 36.800) 2.624,163) 8,500,000 
AlMarvand,  Brannirnoussssiccra's-cotesaeloesa eels. <¢4eee wee | ASO) 1,819,824) 1,730,709 
5] Watt Virgitificvecassisanscannenawesnecinniccnsmensaans | 16,000 1250-00) 
EE) a EEE EUR ee Ee a aaa ae en IG 18.100 1.4500, 0100 
TU TRIEME ssc oe aie baler aietewra BOSSE Sere pa oases Rad's acre cuncccmns 450) ANT,S7O} 1,000,000 
SPARSE 5) as-wieiescceraitie's V GRO ILk pie eo  e a oaee 26,887 (21,930) 900,000 - 
RBA et NO a5 sponses sana tes seams vaniesranpcicteecrareaskanna Bebra ++. 12871) 150,582} 1,000,000 
10; Jennessce. ..02% 6: DADE eT OL DO Ga PE Ree Rae bas BNR w akarwic 5.100 183,438) 450,000: 
DTA OPA cass: saeaaeeaieecaiai oN eias wen pada a cee hi tonne Wee oe [ow al eieoeerae ce. 600,000 
ee INN eaters as carer Lane an eee aga eiang. ok eaten aed 4,500) 400,000 
DR AEIAD OS Ka sada NS be SIC SEMETED Gidea Randa acees 22,256 32,908] 400,000 
TSIOLO GON .ciksnes-wwsirmsa ait Gee siviion cia painter saebasen aS Secale [EMail 200,000 
POT AE RRS ita ana Ss ori) sina oantmnarineniatnaasimapuiewacstoh-einamiacaat } 5,330) 11.000, 250,000 
AG NV RENIN ORs is aecninansisantw Cia WES ERE OMA eieuaee * come. | oY 17844, 170,000 
DTT EV ODUNGG o es5i500:e 4° ce Ginrae aie Mia oUEMENIK esa comer Sarees Lean D000) 175,000: 
AMEM IE GUNMEN Cee ks Nicci ars eiemjannensuaonners eenaataie 85 41.8058) 90,000 
TO Michican snccvensns cansvcte sina elvan does 98.150) 95,000 
20|Nebraska......--.sseeecses, 1,425} 75,000 
PAW tals site teins « S800] 225,000 
22'Rhode Islanc A 14,000 15,900 
ROBE cues sepisin cacooninamonWaceeGacete ete water OOO keeiae cee. |, wie deg eh 
TERNS so CSE SENG 4 i ici omgnnesme seasons elegans cnevenstansia nikcelee wkedwesarane 
DONTCOLP Miss ies pea T ak LN sunieI BREE Rede eS aenece clowoeacl cmc cose. 100,000 
UPTON GLENS ee ctemenmemnenore dian homies | 82,963,690 |59,808, 298 
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PRESIDENTIAL VOTE FROM 1789 To 1880. 


ELECTORAL VOTE 1830.+ 


POPULAR | FLEOT'L |__ =o 
CANDIDATE. | PARTY, Saas: em: 
s STATES, vo. 
| Ry ise 
1789) 4 George Washiogton ,.....-.-.--- z All.|Alabama...... 2.2... ....+2..| 10 
1796] ) Joho Adams... ...... eee en a4 2s TI ATKADGaG,...---- seer eee onacug Gl 
|) Thomas Jefferson....... .-. «+. DemoéFat. ge 60|California.... (Stasi ate 
*Thomaa Jefferson... .cccceee sees Democrat. <2 78| Colorado ......... .cceceeces ae ie 
1800] Aaron Burr... .-.---serees coe oe Democrat, =2 73|Connecticut........ .........| 6 
| Joh Adams,... ..| Federal. R35 65'Delaware ....-..... seereesee] 3 
aspg| ) Thos. Jefferson. Democrat. | 345 148|Florida ... écéWae geveemeede 
wel 7 C.C. Piockney .....+.++-+ Federal. fas 28/Georgla............ li 
yaps| ) vames Madison... .. ... --|Democrat. | $= 122|Ilinois - yoy yt 
1S. CG. BinokNney:s< 0 --ssecares . |Federal, 5 g 47)Indiana, ; ie as 16 
1812 \ James Madison ‘Democrat, | SOG LOWS -cepcis. vercekeoss hl 
2] | DeWitt Clinton... *. Federal. Es go|Kaneas.......---... ry 
raya] ) James Monroe . Democrat, | £ a 180|/Kentucky.... ... ..... BUY 
? Rufaa King .... a . .|Federal, 34) Louisiana. . 5 8 
1820] 4 James Monroe, ............655 ...++«|Democrat, |1 El’l vote] .........[Maine....... .. 7. 
i’ A in opp'n. jMarylapd .......+.+.. 8 
Jobn Quincy Adama. 105,321 84) Massachusette....... 13 
ises| / gg tg beara SaSRaE Noy eee prese rr aa on “4 
. H. Crawford.... i: esota.... ; 
(Henry Clay ......... bs 46,597 37 Mississippi 38 
1998 } ASOTOW: JACKSOR. 465.02 iscreves sees 646,231 178 Missouri. . b 
5 youn Q, rece Gevacersta® j = 83|Nebraaks............ 3 
{ Andrew Jackson,....--.++ 7,602, 239i Nevada... ....... 3 
isa | Goma Blog “| ihe we 4 
! Wels, oS 2 seine wor ceenes New Jersey.... .....+ s¥enstee 
| Wiliam Wirt ...... seeacieees 7|New York.... .. % 
ise} ) Mertin Van Buren ee 761,549 179, North Carolina ot) 
9 1 eee BEN 16GB res -G ; oe Pm WOU i cas redtanipese neck cine dus nee 
| Wm. H. Harrison..................-| Whig. O11 234|Oregon.... 3s 
184U) 5 Martin Van Buren........... .. ss | Dempotek: 1,135,761 60 Denperivuaia. ‘ 4 
R44 Jumes K. Polk... ..... Democrat. 1,33,/',243 170!Rhode Island . =< 4 
a Bt)” eer Peer ee | Whig. 1,301,382; 105 6outh Carolina,........ } 
| {Zachary Taylo : ‘Whig. 1,360 099) 163 ‘Tenneaser.. . aaa 
1848) < Lewis Cuwe,... .. nee ‘Democrat, | 1,220,554 127:Texas...... Pare 8 
| | Martin Van Buren ‘Democrat. 291,263|........ Vermont 5 
1858! Franklin Pierce. IDemocrat. 1,601,47. 254 | Virginia, .. n 
| } Winfield Scott ef (Whig. 1,642,403 42!) West Virginia & 
1956 4 free g bones! oe ee 174 Wisconsin.... 10 
} John C. Fremont. . Republican.) 1,215, 122 — 
ie $ Abraham Lincoln... Republican 1,866,352 1901 Total sicssscstaxe cecoeeaecliaee 
7 J. U, Breckenridge ef a Democrat. | 2,810,501 123 a 
3s64|) Abruham Liveoln .. Republican.| 2,216,067 213 
1 Geo. B. McClellan Democrat. | 1,808,725 21 
3868] } Ulyeses 3. Grant Republican.| 3,015,071 214 
| Horativ Seywour. Democrat. | 2,709,615 80 
ist2 Ulysses S. Grant. Repnblican,| 3,597,070) 300 
. } Horace Greeley -|Democrat. | 2,834,079 66) 
R. b. Hayes... .-»|Republican.| 4,033,950) 185) 
1876 ; Samuel J. Tilden. .|Democrat. 4,284,855 184 
Peter Cooper ef ad . Green back. 93,898) ........05 
i) James A. Garfield. Republican.| 4,442,950 214 
1880|+ W. >. Hancock..... . Democrat. 4,442,095 156 
__| (dames B. Weaver. 000.1... Vil@reenback. | “"306\867| 2... 
*Elected by House of Representatives, +Election November 2, 1380. 


PRESIDENTS BORN, 


Washington, February 22,1732, | Van Buren, December 5, 1782. Buchan 

J. Adams, October 30, 1735. H Harrison, February 9, 1773. Teieekae tenraasy 12 1900. 
Jefferson, April 2, 1743. Tyler, Merch 29, 1790, Johnson, Decemer 29, 1808. 
Madison, March 16, 1751, Polk, November 2, 1795. Grant, April 29, 1822. : 

Monroe, April 28, 1753 Taylor, November 24, 1784, Hayes, October 4, 1822. 

J. Q, Adams, Juno 11, 1767. Fillmore, January 7, 1800. Garfield, November 19, 1831. 
Jackson, March 15, 1767. Pierce, November 23, 1804. Chester A, Arthur, October 5. 1890. 
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History oF Daviess County. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE GRAND RIVER VALLEY—THE WHITE MAN'S ADVENT 
AND RED MAN’S ENIT. 


Geological Formation—Surface—Boundaries— Karly likabitants—The Home ot the Indian 
--Irresistible March of Civilization—Whea the County Was Setiled—The Van-quard of 
Progvess—"“The Good Old Tinws “—The Planeers— 1830-183 1—F uets——Bluck Hawi: 
Wer—Marksmanship—Peace—Suivide. 

“Lift we the twilight curtsius vf the past 
And, turning from familiar sight and sound, 
Sad and full of reverence let us cust 
A glance upon Tradition's shadowy ground 


Led by the tew pale lights which, glimmering round 
‘That din, strauge land of Eld, seen dying fast.'* 


GEOLOGICAL PORMATION, 


There is, perhaps, no portion of the temperate zone showing a more de- 
sirable climate than that which we have in the State of Missouri, or one 
wherein the demands of an advanced and progressive civilization are so well 
met. While all portions of the State have their separate or local advan- 
tages, we are inclined to think that in such comparison Daviess county and 
central north Missouri hold their full share. The geology of the State shows 
that the carboniterous period gave to Missouri much of that magic element 
of which the soil is composed, and at the age of man, or quaternary age, 
developed her most valuable resourees. The coal of the former period, and 
the soil, sand, marl, peat, clay, and gravel of the latter, formed the gronnd- 
work of the State of Missouri for the habitation of mau. Much might be 
given from the geologieal history of the State that would interest the reader, 
but in this work it would be of little practical valne. 

When this continent rose from its waste of waters, it left its rmgged sur- 
face to be worn by the elements for ages betore it beeame habitable for man: 
but with that we have little to do. 


10 
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HOME OF THE INDIAN. 


Missouri in her magnificent proportions and unlimited productive wealth, 
her mild and salubrious climate, and that part of her municipal corporation 
bounded by the lines forming Daviess county, is what we have at present to 
record, 

The present boundary of Daviess county was tirst made the lome of the 
paletiuce in 1830. 

That year the first white man gave to civilization a habitation and a name 
within its border. At that time it was a part of Ray county, but still the 
home of the red men—a home with whieh they were Joth to part, and whieh 
for years after they continued to visit and occupy asa hunting ground, God 
had given then this beautiful valley of the Grand River as their home. It 
was a migratory field for the restless buffalo; the elk and the bear roamed 
its wooded hills; the deer and the wild turkey made it their home; the yal- 
leys and the uplands were filled with smaller game; fish sported in the cool, 
pellucid waters of her rivers and ereeks; and in shady nooks and near bubbling 
springs the aborigines built their wigwams, Tt was a paradise for the hun- 
ter, and the red man was the lord of all. 

Nature had indeed been lavish of her gifts. The tribes of Saes, Foxes, 
Pottawattamies, and Musquakies who inhabited this magnificent country 
were loth tu leave it, and itis no wonder that many, very many, of these 
warriors were more willing to join their departed braves, in the happy lmnt- 
ing-vrounds of the “Great Spirit,” than give to the pale-faces the lands of 
their fathers. But manifest destiny knew no obstacle. The Saxon and 
Gallic races had decreed that this should be their home and that of their 
posterity. They came as the leaves of the forest in number; they pressed 
forward, and the gallant, heroic, and vengeful struggle of the Indian for his 
home is written in letters of blood, in burning cabins and wide-spread deso- 
lation, but all gave way before the irresistible mareh of civilization. The 
cabins of the hardy pioneer took the place of the wigwams of the savage; 
the war-whoup and the war-danee gave way to the woodman’s ax; the steal- 
thy tread of the Indian hunter, to the sturdy walk of the pioneer; and 
civilization and Christianity walked arm in arm to the glorious future of to- 
day. Let us drop a silent tear to the memory of the red man. He had a 
beautiful home and was des spoiled of it; he had the hunting-ground of his 
father, it became his burial-place. We ean rejoice in the glory of our coun- 
try, but the fate of the eriginal possessors of the soil is a dark and bloody 
ehapter in the record whieh vives the history of the onward mareh of civil. 
ization. Tlowever, when Davi less county was first settled the struggle tor 
supremacy had ceased, and the Indians had given way to the pale- faces, whi 
had full possession of ‘the country. The remnants of the different tribe 
fonnd here beeame the friends of the whites, and they roamed the country at 
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will. There is no record of anght but friendly grecting between the 
whites and Indians when this county assnmed a place upon the page of 
history. 

Then the Grand River Valley, with its wealth of forest and stream, with 
its high and rolling prairie, its bold bluaffs and nestling valleys, became the 
property of the pale-faces and that which had stood in its wild and rugeed 
grandeur was, ere long, to assume a prominent place in the fature of our 
State. 


THE VAN-GUARD OF PROGRESS, 


The advance-guard of civilization, the heroic and self-sacriticing band of 
pioneers, now took possession of the country. They—whose place is ever to 
the tront of progress—hevan blazing the way (in the light of burning cabins, 
and oftentime the vietim of the scalping-knite} which was to guide the grand 
army Of occupation, an army imbned with the spirit of true religion, and a 
faith which builds and populates a country and makes it great and prosper- 
ous. We hear mueh of the good old times in the early history of our 
country, but the people of to-day have little knowledge and less realization 
af the troubles, trials and privations of the early settlers. The meu and 
women of the present generation may feel thankful that they know, by bit- 
ter experience, nothing of the lives of those who gave a score or more of 
years in their struggles to make a home tor their ‘childven, and their ebil- 
dren’s children, froc fromm the cares, the trials and vexations of a pioneer’s 
lite. These people of to-day should reverence the people of a past half cen- 
tury, and those who are spared to us at this late day should have all the care 
that loving hearts can give. Years of devotion is but a small recompense 
for the heroie sacrifices made by the pioneers in the early settlement of the 
county. 

This country then was the great unknown West. Adyenturons spirits had 
traveled over but a portion of its vast domain, but those who had trod 
these wilds returned with wondrous stories of this favored country. These 
reports soon began to tell upon the restless sons of toil, and they longed to 
start for a country whieh was then called that of the “Setting Sun,” and only a 
few months had elapsed betore the light of civilization cast its cheering 
rays over this beautiful eountry, 


THE PIONEERS. 


The carly settlers are entitled to a high and honored place in the pages of 
history. Many, many days of toil have been devoted to gathering the facts 
which shall embalm the memory of this band of civil heroes who gave to 
Daviess county its first step in the progress of civilization, and who, in all 
the phases of life, have proven themselves not only true sons of toil but no- 
ble men and respected citizens. If the time spent in trying to secure facts 
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and reliable information necessary to make this history complete has beer 
one of incessant toil to the author, it has, also, been no less a work of love 
on his part, for in the records of the past, and when the light of civilization 
and progress first dawned upon this section of our common country, and in 
the early reminiscences which have been secured, he has found much which 
brought to mind many bright and glowing incidents of early days, and of 
those who taught him what life was and is, and what might be in the vista 
of the far off future, but who have now gone to the home beyond. 

Memory is ofttimes treacherous, and a contusion of dates has not been the 
least of the troubles which has fallen in the pathway of the compiler.  Reli- 
able dates of the early settlement of the county are all-important to those 
who take an interest in the progress of events, and who desire of its early 
days a correct and succinct history. 

Many of the old settlers have removed to other States and climes; very 
many have crossed the “dark river” to the impenetrable and mysterious be- 
yond; while those who are lett are weak in body, with memory sadly at 
fault on many facts of deep interest. Nevertheless, they have been willing, 
so far as health and memory would permit, to impart all the incidents and 
trials of early years, and with a spirit of cheerfulness that makes it a pleas- 
ure to record them. They are to-day, as in olden times, the same self-saeri- 
ficing people. It is well that in the sordid, grasping avariciousness whicly 
characterizes so many of the present generation, that they should have yet 
within them, by consanguinity, the leaven which made the grand old pio- 
neer stand out so prominently in unselfish and heroic sacrifices as “God's. 
noblest work.” 


18380-1831. 


It was in the early spring of the year 1830 that the first white settlers 
trod the soil of Daviess county. Hunters and trappers had plied their 
voeations through this Grand River country as early as 1826, but no log 
cabin reared its front until the spring of the year above mentioned. It 
was a grand country for game and wild honey, and venturesome spirits 
passed to and tro ere the Indians had ceased to be jealous of the encroach- 
ments of the white man. Indeed, ali was not peace in 1830. A year later 
the celebrated Black Hawk War raised its fearful visage, and many daring 
spirits passed over to the land where eternity reigns, their way lighted by 
burning cabins, and the last sound wafted to their ears the agonizing shrieks 
of loved ones. 

The first man to raise his cabin within Daviess county was John Splawn, 
and with him was his son, Mayberry Splawn. The eabin was erected near 
the Rock Island depot, but was soon after removed to what was known as 
Splawn’s Ridge, about three miles east of Gallatin, and near what afterward 
became the town of Millport, and just south of the site of that old but now 
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plowed up town. They came in January, 1830. Who built the second 
cabin has not been determined, but it probably was raised soon after the 
above date. The third cabin in Daviess county was put up by John Tar- 
water. John, and Nancy, his wife,and Naney, his daughter (afterward Mrs. 
Nancy Nation), lived in the cabin. They settled on section thirty-four, in 
township number fifty-nine, of range number twenty-seven, just above the 
mouth of Honey Creek. Stephen Roberts settled the same month. These 
men were the first settlers in the county and came in January and Feb- 
ruary, followed by Daniel Devaul and others in April of the same year. 


FACTS. 


But before going further, the following facts may be mentioned: The first 
deaths in Daviess county were the two children of Stephen Roberts. They 
both died on the same day and were buried in the same grave. This was in 
Mareh, 1830. Very few neighbors, for there were but few, attended the 
mournful ceremony. The Splawns and Tarwaters came over and a rough 
box was made with an ax, the best they could do, and the little ones were 
laid away in their lonely bed, there to lie until the great trump shall sound 
that time has ceased and eternity begun. The grief of the parents was 
great; the sad loss of their little ones made their home intolerable, and 
they moved back whence they had come. 

The first birth in Daviess county was that of Elizabeth Tarwater, who 
was born January 8, 1832. She was the daughter of John and Ruth Tar- 
water, the former being the son of John and Naney Tarwater. 

The Word of the Lord was first expounded in Daviess county under an 
oak tree, very near where Robert Peniston built his first mill a couple of 
years after. The sermon was preached under that tree Angust 25, 1830, by 
the Rey. James MeMahon, and therefore also may be added that Mr. Me- 
Mahon was the first preacher in the county. 

The second preacher in this section of country was the Rev. William 
Michaels. He was a Baptist divine and preached at the house of Mr. At- 
kinson, and at the houses of several others. He removed to the south part 
the State. 

The first physician was Dr. William P. Thompson, who came originally 
from South Carolina, but when he came to this part of the country was 
from Richmond, Ray county. He was the first physician in all the coun- 
try reaching from the Missouri to the Lowa State line. He did not settle in 
Daviess county, but on the west or main branch of the Grand River (from 
whom that branch takes its name), and settled in Madison township, in 
Grundy county, just above the confluence of the Thompson and Weldon 
forks, and was accompanied by John Scott and Harvey Meek. He built 
his cabin the last week of October, 1833, and it was occupied the first week 
in November. He had not been long in the country before his services 
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were called for, and in all this country few men were better known or more 
widely esteemed than Dr. William P. Thompson. His name was a house- 
hold word for years. 

One of the first marriages took place in the month of June, 1834. The 
happy couple were Mr. Jacob Rogers, Jr., and Miss Martha Wilson, and 
they were joined in holy wedlock by Rev. Thomas Auberry, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. As there were no brown stone fronts, patent cooking stoves 
and costly furniture to invest in at that time, Jacob and Martha went to honse- 
keeping at once. Their house had all the latest improvements. Puncheon 
floor was laid on the parlor end of the mansion, and a tire-place, with mud 
and stick chimney, graced the other end, joined to a floor of mother earth; 
a few pegs in the wall, a pot or two, a few chairs made after the most ap- 
proved fashion of three-legged stools, and Jacob and Martha started out as: 
happy as any young couple dared to be and live and grow up with the coun- 
try. They were too practical to take the cars and rush off to St. Lonis ona 
foolish wedding tour, but remained at home and made their wedding tour 
around their cabin and over the farm. This was the style in those early 
days, and Jacob and Martha lived right up to it. 

It was about this time that the first mill was put up in this county. Mr. 
Robert P. Peniston was the owner, and Milford Donaho was the architect, 
assisted by “ Uncle Jake” Peniston, a slave owned by Mr, Robert Peniston. 
This was a “ horse-iill,” a triumphant piece of mechanical ingenuity and 
a splendid success. 

There settled near the forks of Honey Creek in the spring of 1830, Dan- 
iel Devaul, John Stokes, Christopher Stone and his sons, James, Hardin, 
Robert and William Stone. Daniel Devaul had a son, James R. Devaul, 
at that time some fourteen or fifteen years old, who came with him. Dan- 
iel Devaul preémpted 40 acres of Jand and the others ten acres each and 
staked off their claims. This was some two miles below the present site of 
Gallatin. Devaul and others had hunted through this country the year be- 
fore and liked it so well that they concluded to settle in the county. The: 
Indian wigwams were located close by that summer, and the Indians had al- 
ready learned the exhilarating effect of the ‘+ fire-water.” 

The same year other venturesome spirits, pleased with the beauty of the 
country, settled in Ilarrison, and the south part of Jackson, township, about 
eight or ten miles south and southeast of Devan] and Stokes. These were 
Benedict and James Weldon, ILumphrey Best, Benedict Weldon’s father-in- 
law, and a few others. Ilumphrey Best removed in 1835 to what is now 
known as Madison township, Grundy county. Daniel Devaul, with his: 
family, followed the same year and settled on the town site of the present 
city of Trenton, Grundy county. James Weldon also moved to Grundy 
county in 1837, and settled on the east fork of the East Fork of Grand River, 
which was named the Weldon Fork, by Dr. Wim. P. Thompson. The place 
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where Benedict Weldon settled in Harrison township, is still known as the 
old Weldon Farm; he was quite a prominent man in the early days ot Da- 
viess county history. Ie was the second man elected to the legislature from 
Daviess county, was the commissioner to settle the “Dam question” on 
McCrosky dam across Grand River in Livingston county, was the backer of 
J. L. Nelson in the contract for building the court-house, and in many other 
ways took a prominent part in Daviess county affairs. 

There was a dram-shop, or, perhaps, we might say a jug of “ spirituous 
comfort” kept by Weldon which would occasionally find its way down the 
throats of the Indians, making them most gloriously drunk. When they 
partially recovered and began to feel the depressing effects of their spree, 
it was their custom to call on Devaul and ask him to bleed them, saying 
they were sick. Devaul had an old, dull lancet with which he managed to 
do the bleeding satisfactorily and they lett satisfied. 

There were quite a number of settlers who came in 1831. Josiah and 
Jesse Morin, who settled what afterwards became Millport and were mer- 
chants there; John Edwards, who came the year before, was followed in 
1831 by Thomas Edwards, his older brother; Lewis Linnville came the same 
year, and with John Stokes and John Edwards, was a son-in-law of Christo- 
pher Stone; and Philip Covington and Elisha B. Creekmore came in the fall 
of 1831 or in the spring of 1832. These all settled on Honey and Marrow- 
bone creeks. 

Andrew McHaney was not far off, and his place was known as * Coon 
Grove,” and there was more coon hunting going on in that grove than in all 
the rest of the county put together, and it was proved that generally the 
hunter was caught and not the coon. To explain matters, Mr. Andrew Me- 
Haney had two very charming, grown daughters, and they could by a smile 
drive out all thought of coons from the heads of the young men, who al- 
ways managed to get as far as “* Coon Grove” but it was seldom they got 
any farther. The voung ladies were amiable and vivacious, and had many 
friends and visitors. 

Then there was Merriwether T. Green, for a Jong time a prominent char- 
acter in the official life of Daviess county, holding many important offices, 
such as sheriff, county judge, comiissioner, etc., who died but a few years 
since at his home in Monroe township, mourned by many, for a brave old 
pioneer, and a landmark in the early days of the county had gone never to 
return. Jacob S. Rogers, L. Brookshear, William Runnels, Thomas Auberry, 
and William Morgan were all settlers that year. Rogers settled below the 
mouth of Honey Creek, and the river crossing was known as Rogers's Ferry. 
The last named persons, with the Splawns, Edwardses and others, settled 
east of the river, while the Devauls, Weldons and others settled west of the 
river, south, southeast and southwest of Gallatin. 

Robert P. Peniston, Sr., came in 1831. He moved from Kentucky, to near 
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Richmond, Ray county, in 1830, and William P. Peniston, his only grown son, 
came out this way, met Mr. John Splawn, who had settled the year before, 
and liking the country, concluded to locate on the site which was known for 
a number of years and for miles around as Millport, and the house of Mr. 
Robert Peniston was the first house built in that once noted town. William 
P. and the slave, Jake, put up the house. The rest of the family were Robert 
P., Jr., Thomas, Francis, and Theodore, the last the only one living of the 
original family. Mr. Theodore Peniston lives about one and a half miles 
from the old homestead, nearly east and just over the line in Jackson town- 
ship. The old homestead and site of the town of Millport, if not sold, is 
the property of the Savings Bank Association. That was the largest settle- 
ment in the county. 

Adam Black, long a county judge, with several others located in James- 
port township. Benjamin Sampson, Elijah Frost, H. W. Enyart, Benjamin 
Vasser, Willian Prewett, Benjamin Burns, Willey Cope and his family, Rus- 
sell and Solomon Frasier, Jerry Burns, and John McCully, all settled in Grind- 
stone township, some on Grindstone Creek, in the years from 1831 to 1833. 
They lived in what is now known as Marion and Benton townships. 


BLACK HAWK WAR. 


In the fall of 1831 a large number of the settlers took their families back 
to the southern part of Ray county near the Missouri River. Most of those 
who lived south of the river and had friends left temporarily. Some left at 
the first sound of alarm; others waited until the scare had assumed a mena- 
cing shape. Daniel Devaul was one of those who proposed, with first alarm, 
to remain and fight it out. He pulled up the puncheon floor of his cabin 
and made a heavy door to take the place of the thin slab one he had, and 
eut holes to shoot through. A few of his neighbors stood by him, and they 
arranged the cabin to stand an ordinary siege, when the second alarm came. 
This last report was of such a gory character that flesh and blood couldn’t 
stand it, so Mr. Devaul and two others, both single men, packed up their 
traps and started in the wake of their fleeing neighbors who had gone before. 
The settlers on the east side and north of the river also prepared to stand by 
their homes and firesides, and erected a block-house, surrounding it with 
palisades, to give the foe a warm reception. Scouts were sent out and a 
picket force was stationed to keep a lookout for the expected raid; but noth- 
ing happened to the settlement. In fact, the Indians came not, and all was 
peace. 

The true history of the war showed that there was not the least cause for 
alarm then. The western Towa Indians were peaceable, and so were the In- 
dians who roamed these woodlands or prairies of the Grand River Valley in 
search of game. 


It was on the 14th day of May, 1832, that the bloody engagement was 
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fought that seemingly opened the struggle with the Indians. The forces 
were led by Black Hawk and Keokuk, and the battle was fought in Illinois. 
near Dixon’s Ferry. Governor John Miller,fearing the State of Missouri might 
be raided by hostile bands, ordered Major-General Richard Gentry to raise 
aregiment of volunteers of one thousand men tor the defense of Missouri 
soil. Five companies were raised, principally from the eastern part of the 
State. Two of these companies. commanded respectively by Captain Jolin 
Jamison, of Callaway county, and Captain David N. Hickman, of Boone 
county, were mustered into service in July, 1832, for thirty days, and placed 
under the command of Major Thomas W. Conyers. 

This detachment, accompanied by General Gentry, arrived at Fort Pike, 
on the Mississippi River, on the 15th of July. Finding that the Indians had 
not crossed the river into Missouri, General Gentry returned to his home, 
leaving Major Conyers in charge of the fort. They remained thirty days, 
the time of their enlistment, and were relieved by two other companies un- 
der the command, respectively, of Captain Sinclair Kirtley, of Boone county, 
and Captain Patrick Ewing, of Callaway county. Colonel Austin A. King, 
who was in 1841 elected judge of the Circuit Court of this judicial district, 
condueted these two companies to Fort Pike, and leaving Major Conyers still 
in charge, reconducted the two first companies of volunteers back to Colum- 
bia, Missouri, where they were discharged, retiring to their homes. As the 
soil of Missouri was not likely to be trodden by the hostile Indians, Major 
Conyers and his command were mustered out of service in September. The 
Indians continued the contest in Hlinois and Iowa until the spring of 1833, 
when Black Hawk was finally defeated and captured and this ended the 
war. 

MARKSMANSHIL. 2 


From Mr. Joseph MeGee we learn, that “Many young inen joined a com- 
pany of rangers under Colonel Skonts, of Ray county, who acted as scout, and 
thoroughly scoured the country for the approach of the expected Indians. 
Among those who joined were Hardin Stone, Theodore Peniston, and Mil- 
tord Donaho, the latter acting as hunter for the company of rangers. It was 
while scouting on the head-waters of the Chariton River that the rangers met 
acompany from IToward county on a similar warlike mission. During 
the meeting a question of marksmanship came up, and a shooting-match was 
arranged between the two companies. A Mr. Josiah Davis was selected by 
the Howard county boys to show Daviess county youngsters how to handle 
shooting-irons, while the gallant hunter and ranger Miltord Donaho was 
selected as the Ray and Daviess county representative to show the Tloward 
county boys that, while they could hold a full hand at brag, when it came to 
a sharp eye and a steady hand, the rangers were at home to all comers. It 
was reported a close mateh, but Mr. Donaho was declared the winner.” Just 
what constituted the stakes was not mentioned, but as the spirit of emula- 
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tion had earried on the contest thus far, perhaps a little spirits for the “stom- 


ael’s sake,” was added to the oecasion. 


PEACE. 

The war alarms had ceased, and those who had sent their families away 
now brought them back. The people quieted down and the avocations of 
peace were pursued with diligence and energy. Farms were iinproved, new 
settlers began to come in and a town began to make an appearance around 
the site of what afterwards became Peniston’s Mill, for this was in 1832, be- 
fore the mill was erected or the place Millport had a name. 

The thorongh defeat of the Indians satistied the settlers and the people 
of the whole country that henceforth there would be no more Indian wars 
in this section, and the county gained in population. The Grand River 
country began to have a name—for the great beauty of its topography, the 
richness of its soil, salubriousness of its climate. No part of the county seemed 
to escape the settler. The Smiths settled in what is now Jefferson township, 
near Allen Cope and others. This was in the west, while on the east side, be- 
yond the Splawns and Penistons, were the Liggetts, Alexander and Jonathan 
Black (whom we have before mentioned), Elijah Foly, the Trospers and 
Blakelys, Freeman Cox, and others from Kentucky, in Harrison township 
in 1836 and 1837, Ira Morris, and at least a score of others, reaching over 
into Madison and Jefferson townships in what is now Grundy county. 
These settlers, many of them, came from Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
while many others were from adjoining and more southerly counties in the 
State. We tind many other names from every section of the county: Wil- 
liam Roper, James Hunter, John Roland, John Webb, Jereba Stone, John 
Gethens, Reuben Macey, James Moss, Eleazer McOlure, and many others 
who had found their home in Daviess county previous to 1834. Greorge and 
James Brown also settled in Grindstone township. The former moved to 
Texas and the latter died some years ago. 


SUICIDE. 


The first attempt at suicide was made by aman named Compton. He had 
been given to drinking for some time and at last concluded that the best 
thing he could do for himself and family was to stop breathing. A tree 
which fell across Muddy Creek was the scene of his operation. He secured 
a rope, placed it around his neck, and jumped off. It didn’t choke him to 
death nor could he get loose from the trap he had placed himself in. He 
was found some hours after and eut down. He lived for two years after and 
gave no reason for his attempt on his life. However, in 1834, he, remem- 
bering probably his failure in the hanging line, adopted another mode of 
ending a lite which to him seemed wretched, and without again saying any- 


thing or hinting at a seeond attempt on his life, he took a loaded shot-gun 


and put an effectual end to his earthly career. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS, CABINS AND COMFORTS, 
PRAIRIES AND PRICES OF EARLY DAYS. 


Pioneer Life—Their Homes and Clothing—Breaking Prairie—Enterprise—More Arrivals— 
Snakes, and Other Wild Game—T he Heatherly War--After the Ewcitement—Market 
Prices—‘* Store Goods ”’——Women Pioneers. 


PIONEER LIFE. 


The life of the settlers of 1830 to 1836 (the last month ot which year, 
and nearly the last day of the month, Daviess county first saw the light of 
an independent municipal corporation) was not a bed of roses, but a sea- 
son of many privations and hardships, yet all was borne uncomplainingly 
and with unflinching courage. Up to the month and year this county was a 
part of Ray county and under its civil jurisdiction, the pioneer preémpted 
and staked his claim, but the county was not surveyed until the winter of 
1836-87, and was not open to entry until 1839. 


THEIR ITOMES ANI) CLOTHING. 


The settlers were united together like a band of brothers. There was lit- 
tle law in those days, and, in fact, little cause for any. 

The pioneer erected his cabin upon his claim and the neighbors came 
from miles around to help him. They gave bim the right hand of fellow- 
ship and a warm welcome, and the new settler felt at home at once. The 
latch-string hung on the outside and what the cabin had was at the com- 
mand of the traveler or neighbor. Corn was their principal article of food, 
and the wild game furnished the meat for the family. .\ cow was generally 
secured, and the pioneer then was happy as well as rich. Store goods were 
not often seen. Dressed deer skins served for the men’s clothing, and muoc- 
casins for their feet. The pioneer’s wife did the making, and spun and wove 
the home-made cotton for herself and daughters. Eight yards were sutticient, 
and a dress would last for a year or two. Sometimes a piece’of gingham 
found its way West, but few had the wealth to purchase such costly mate- 
vial, An extra quality and color of homespun was the general Sunday meet- 
ing dress of the women of that day, and when the men wanted to put on 
style, they purchased an article of cloth called Kentucky jeans. But the 
dress of deer skin and a coon skin cap was all the rage in those early days 
for solid wear. The cabin, with either a puncheon or earthen floor, and 
chairs and table, was the regulation style. The fire-place took up nearly 
one end of the cabin, and the chimney was made of sticks and the best Da- 
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viess county mud. Now and then a cup of coffee, sweetened with honey, the 
product of a lucky find in the shape of a bee-tree; a juicy venison steak, or 
a piece of turkey; and corn-bread made ot eracked or mashed corn, com- 
posed the steady week-day and Sunday diet of the old pioneer. 

The first few years, before Millport had either a habitation ora name, it 
was 2 pretty serious affair to “ go to store.” The store was situated down 
on the river, at either Richmond, Liberty, Platte City, or St. Joseph, and 
the customers came from the northern wilds of Ray county. The old pio- 
neer loaded his ox-wagon and with a little honey, a few venison hams, deer, 
mink, and coon skins, and “sich kind of truck,’ started in the fall for one of 
these far distant towns to lay in his winter supply. To go and return, the 
distance was from one hundred and sixty to one hundred and eighty miles 
to travel and part of the way the roads were not all a traveler could wish for. 
There were * slow” places found and here and there a hole without a bot- 
tom, but when they couldn't go around them they took their chances and 
went through some way. The purchases consisted of a little coffee and tea, 
perhaps a calico dress, some flour for company, and a jug to meet the spirit 
ot any joyful occasion that might arise, or for a medicinal dose to benefit a 
deranged system. The historian will mention right here that the latter ar- 
ticle was not used in those days for intoxicating purposes. The old pioneer 
was the advance-guard of civilization, but he left it to a later, and by some 
called a more cultured era, to introduce whisky as a beverage, and to furnish 
to this higher type of civilization the “common drunkard.” 

A tew years later these trips paid a little something beside expenses. Mer- 
chants made their wholesale purchases at the same towns, and the settlers 
hauled these goods back at the rate of sixty cents per one hundred pounds. 
Thus loading both ways and paying them something for the trip. 

Settlers flowed in and the year 1834 found many new-comers. Those 
who came in 1831 felt as though they were living in a populous country. 
Miles between cabins had been greatly reduced, and * raising-bees ” were be- 
coming common and were greatly enjoyed. A new-comer cut the logs for 
his cabin, hanled them to the ground ready to put up, and then the neigh- 
bors came from miles around, and the way that cabin went up in a square 
shape, capped with weight-poles, was a“ caution to slow coaches.” And 
they sang at their work: 


‘Our cabins are made of logs of wood, 
The floors are made of puncheon, 
The roof is held by weight- poles, 
And then we ‘ hang off’ for luncheon.’ 


This was followed by a “swig from the little brown jug” kept especially 
for the oceasion, and then with a hearty shake of the hand and a “wish you 
well” the neighbors left the new-comer to put on the finishing touches to 
his cabin himself. And this was a “ raising bee” in the olden times. 
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BREAKING PRAIRIE. 


The first settlers in Daviess county “ took to the woods,” yet the prairies 
opened an inviting field. Still the new settlers seemed to avoid them and 
preferred the timber-land. It could not always be thus, and the first man to 
break prairie or to help break it was William Prewett. They had a black- 
smith shop over near Millpurt, and Prewett and others had a plow made at 
this shop, and when completed they proposed to try its quality, and also to 
see what the prairies amounted to in the way of raising a crop. This trial 
caine off in the spring of 1834, and the land broken to that plow was the 
prairie between the present residences of Mrs. Hamilton and Captain Wood- 
ruff, three-fourths of a mile southwest of Gallatin. They had raised 
crops in the timber, but the sod of the prairie they did not believe could be 
plowed up and worked to advantage. Somewhat of a change las taken 
place in regard to prairie land in the minds of the people since those days. 
Mr. Prewett’s plow was a success, and not long after that the open land was 
not altogether shunned for the prairie. 


ENTERPRISE. 


The citizens of the county soon began to take an interest in home affairs. 
Going to Liberty, Clay county, to get the meal, or to pour the corn in a 
hole burned into a log and pound it, was rather up-hill work, so that the 
enterprise of Robert P. Peniston in putting up a corn-mill was viewed with 
delight. When that mill was finished it changed the whole aspect of the 
country. The cars of this day were not hailed with more joy or looked 
upon as advancing the interests of the people more than that corm-mill. 
Not only that, but the town of Millport came into life when that mill was 
completed: Josiah Morin and his brother opened the first general store. 
John A. Williams is reported to have opened the first grocery store. He 
received the first license for a grocery store when Gallatin had been located, 
and he probably moved from Millport to the new county seat. That expert 
rifle shot and mechanic, Milford Donaho, had his blacksmith shop there, 
the first in the county, and this was the way Millport, the first town within 
the limits of Daviess county, started. It became noted for miles around. 
The old settlers who lived nearly as far east as the line of Sullivan county 
came to this mill to grind their corn and do their trading, and Millport flour- 
ished. Lomax & Jacobs kept a general store. So did Worthington & Co., 
and Josiah Morin & Bro., afterward Morin & Compton. Wor thington, by 
the way, opened the first dram-shop in Gallatin, and Jacob Stollings put up 
the first house and made it the first boarding-house in Gallatin. While 
Elisha B. Creekmore boarded the court and lawyers, Stollings took eare of 
the grand jury and those who came to court. 

The stores of Millport were strongly put up, and the goods were placed 
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in the most convenient places to get at. Boxes were utilized as counters, 
and while there was little display in those good old times, little was desired. 
It the goods they wanted were there it didn’t make much difference to the 
people how they were fixed on the shelves or whether they had shelves. The 
ladies in those days had a good deal more sense than style about them, and 
did not go to show off a “gilt edge make-up,” or chat with a perfumed 
clerk with an oreide watch and plated chain. 

Lomax & Jacobs came from Richmond. Lomax went to California in 
1849, but transacted business prior to that date in Trenton, Grundy county, 
having moved there in 1838, and with Jacobs opened the first store there. 
He was still living some two years since. Jacobs was circuit and county 
clerk of Grundy county from 1841 to 1848. He died several years ago. 

In speaking of the business of Millport and that point becoming a place 
of trade, McGee's History says that “prior to this time the settlers had to 
depend upon the Mississippi River towns for their supplies of the necessa- 
ries of life, and especially for powder and lead.” And in speaking of the 
stocks kept in the stores, said that “ they were simple, but met the demands 
of the early settlers, and consisted of salt, coffee, tea, tobacco, cotton, yarns, 
bar iron for horse-shoes, ete., powder, lead, and steel points for plows.” 
Added to these, which were considered staple articles, there was kept a mod- 
erate supply: of calico, ginghams, domestic cottons, Kentucky jeans, boots 
and shoes, ete., with a fair article of whisky. This was also considered a 
staple article, and was of a kind not too weak to be insipid and not so strong 
as to make you fighting drunk, but of that mild, exhilarating quality that 
made a man feel just comfortable on taking “a good square drink.” There 
was nothing in this line of goods to make the people extravagant. The 
Indians were peaceable here and drew a government annuity, and received 
powder and lead from the government as a part of the annual payment. 
Betore stores had became a part of the progressive civilization of Daviess 
county, many of the old pioneers procured their powder and lead from the 
Indians. They had become quite expert traders and would take the settlers’ 
supplies of skins and give them powder and lead in return and many other 
necessaries received from the government. The red men carried these skins 
and furs to the settlements on the river and there sold them. It was thus 
that many settlers, who could not go away from home or had not a load to 
take for traveling purposes, saved a trip by trading with the friendly Indians, 
who were peaceable, but, if not watched, had no seruples whatever against 
appropriating to their own use any little thing that might be lying around 
loose. The settlers were, however, aware of this slight eccentricity of char- 


acter in their dusky neighbors or visitors, and were careful to keep articles 
needing only light transportation out of their way. 


or 
or 
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MORI ARRIVALS. 


In 1834-°35-"36-37-'38, there was a steady flow of settlers. Jolin Smith 
settled in Liberty township in 1834. He came trom Clay county. W. M. 
Pruett and T. P. Gilreath, who came from Lafayette county, but originally 
from Kentucky, also settled in Liberty township, locating their houses on 
section five of township tifty-nine, range twenty-eight. H. N. Creekmore, also 
rom Kentucky, settled in the saine township. James Collison, Richard Hill, 
John McClung and Robert Miller all came from Virginia and settled in what 
is now called Jamesport township, in 1838. John Williams, who came from 
North Carolina and James Munn, who came trom Tennessee, settled on sec- 
tion thirty-three, in the year 1836, in what is now known as Washington 
township. William Hardin and Nelson Foster came the same or the fol- 
lowing year, as didalso William Taylor, of Kentucky, and settled in the same 
township. Then D. N. Foster, from Franklin county, Indiana, came in 1839. 

The first man who built a cabin in Union township was John Splawn 
and he built it near the blutt, not far from where the Rock Island depot now 
stands, and, as before mentioned, was moved to what is yet called Splawn’s 
Ridge, and put upas the first house there. William C. Atkinson came in 1835, 
and was a great hunter and somewhat of a fisherman. He lived on the 
bluff—what is called The Rocks, and continued to reside there several years. 

Union township was the first settled in the county and most of the early 
settlers—the Devauls and their neighbors—were within the limits of this 
township, as were also the Peniston and Morin settlement and Millport. 


SNAKES, AND OTITER WIL) GAME, 


it was in the summer of 1837, when Millport had received its death-blow 
by the location of the county seat south of the river, that Jacob Stollings, 
who had opened what he called a “ boarding-house ranche,” contracted with 
William C. Atkinson to furnish the meat department of his ranche. The con- 
tract was made in July, 1837, and continued until March, 1838. Stollings 
was to pay ten cents apiece for chicken turkeys and twenty-five cents for 
grown ones. Deer was to be paid a fair price for, and ditto fish. Mr. At- 
kinson, from July to March, received pay for 180 turkeys, and a cousiderable 
sum more for venison and fish. Mr. Atkinson being a somewhat noted 
hunter, the record of his deeds in that line for some three or four years are 
well worthy of record. He killed three hundred and _ thirty-six 
deer, sixty-two wild cats, and at one time killed nine wolves and at» 
another, seven, the last being both old ones and five’ cubs. Ile 
paid, one year, the taxes of himself and seven of his neighbors 
by the use of his trusty rifle. Just how imany turkeys fell betore his 
unerring aim, he could not tell. They were too numerous to count. Among 
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the other things he looked after were the rattlesnakes. These were his 
especial pets, and he generally marked all he came across—located them— 
and they never left the spot. A rattlesnake den was found on the bluffs, 
at the crossing near Gallatin, and the men got out and killed a trifle over 
300. There were plenty of them in the woods of the variety known as 
moceasins, from eighteen inches to three or four feet long and with 
six to fifteen rattles. There was music and a fight when the settlérs 
came across the big spotted fellows, with yellow bellies, and from fifteen to 
twenty rattles. They stood no foolishness, and on curling up, when preparing 
for battle, had an India-rubber spring about them that cost several people 
their lives. They were not given credit for their springing abilities. 
Wolf skins, in those days, were about as good currency as was then afloat. 


THE HEATHERLY WAR. 


There were no scares taking place arter the close of the Blacx Hawk War 
in *21 and °32. until what is known as the Heatherly War. The Heatherlys 
settled in the east and southeast part of what is now Grundy county, on 
Medicine River and their headquarters were in the southeast corner of what 
is now Marion township. They had not been there long before they became 
pretty wild—known as hard cases. They had with them four men, named, 
respectively, Thomas, Hawkins, Watson, and a colored man, who was as biga 
scoundrel as the whites, but was a great coward unless backed up. He was 
invaluable to the gang for his knack of taking care of their horses and hiding 
stolen property. In 1836, the Heatherlys, who had become known as hard 
cases, had organized into a regular band of horse-thieves, and, becoming 
bolder, were making raids wherever they would most likely meet with 
success. In the fall of 1836 aman by the name of Dunbar,and a companion, 
were robbed of their horses, and in defense of their property, were both 
killed, and their bodies thrown into the Medicine River. For fear of the 
consequence of the discovery of the terrible crime, which was traced to 
them, they gave out that the Indians, the Iowas and Saes, were on the war- 
path, killing and sealping, and their way lighted by the burning cabins 
of the settlers whom they had murdered. This report caused the wildest 
excitement, for the people, having no detenses, were powerless against the 
supposed army of savages so near, The settlers at Moore’s and Thompson’s 
settlements assembled and those at Mvore’s hastily cut logs and raised a sort 
of a block-house for protection. Gen. Thompson ordered out the militia, 
two companies having been ordered from Ray county and two from Clay, 
while a number joined from this and Livingston. A reconnoisance in force 
soon dispelled the fears of the people, and the settlers determined to inves- 
tigate the cause of this false alarm, which was traced to the Heatherly gang, 
who had stated men had been murdered. The bodies of the two men were 
found in Medicine River and the Heatherlys, the man Hawkins, and the 
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negro were arrested. They had murdered these men, stolen their horses 
and outfit, stripped them of their valuables and consigned the bodies to the 
river, and to cover up the crime charged it to a party of Indians, on a hunt- 
ing expedition, composed of the above named tribes. These facts were 
gathered trom one of the gang, Hawkins, who turned on his companions in 
crime as State’s evidence. The gang was sent to the penitentiary. The 
four militia captains who commanded the companies under General Thomp- 
son all became men of note in the political history of the State, Captain 
David R. Atchison, one of the four, becoming a United States Senator in 
1844. 

Thus ended what was called the Heatherly War, and by which name it is 
known to this day. The gang was ettectually broken up, and they were 
the only desperadoes who ever had a foothold in this section of the country. 


AFTER THE EXCITEMENT. 


And so peace reigned once more. The sluggish blood of the old pioneer 
had been sent coursing through his veins tor a few days, but now the quiet 
came. Farmers had begun to increase their stock and to cultivate more 
land. Everything appeared in a prosperous condition and the pioneer began 
to believe there was a pleasant future in store for those who had settled in 
the beantiful valley of the Grand River. The year 1836 closed auspiciously 
for the settlers. They had worked hard and reaped a bountiful harvest and 
the year 1837 not only seemed a hopeful one, but quite a number of new 
settlers came with the incoming year. The financial crash which had been 
pending broke over the country, but the hardy settler in the Western wilds 
hardly knew of the monetary storm that was driving thousands into bank- 
ruptey and many to a suicide’s grave. The East suffered. The commercial 
marts and money centers gave fortha wail of agony and despair. Houses, 
wealthy one day, tottered the next, and on the third were carried down the 
rapids and engulfed in the maelstrom of insolvency. While the commer- 
cial and financial worid suffered, and those around them and immediately 
under their influence, the West suffered but little. In the towns the crash 
was felt slightly but only in those of a size that had been able to carry their 
eredit to the Eastern markets. This had the eftect of cheapening all kinds 
of produce and stock, and it also cheapened every class of goods for sale. 
Bankrupt goods flooded the market. They had to be sold, no matter how 
great the sacrifice, and the result was that in the West the people prospered 
in the aggregate. Their wants were few and could now be supplied at nom- 
inal prices, which will be found in succeeding pages. 


MARKET PRICES. 


In one respect the early settler had a few advantages not possessed by the 
poor mortals of to-day, or of those even of a generation back. While they 
11 
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endured the privations with which they were encompassed with heroic forti- 
tude and a patience which exalted them, these old-time heroes and heroines 
could get the necessaries of life at a good deal less cost than their favored 
children and vrandehildren of this day. They did not purchase any silks 
or satins, in fact a calico or gingham was considered fine enough tor church 
wear, or visiting, and even these would give way to the enduring, durable 
homespun, when an extra quality of yarn or coloring had been secured for 
weaving. But it is not of this alone we would speak. There was any 
quantity of good land lying around loose at government price, $1.25 per 
acre, anxious to be tickled with a hoe that it might laugh with a harvest. 
The tinancial crash of 1837 had completely Gnicslived values. Property 
shrank to such amazing smallness that many people were in doubt as to 
whether they possessed anything except their lives and their families. The 
necessaries of life were cheap, and they who suffered most in those days 
were of the class called wealthy. The farmer and mechanic had little to 
complain of. Their wants were few and the supplies cheap; if corn was at 
a low figure, tea, coffee, sugar, and whisky were also cheap. 

We quote the following in regard to the prices of the times: * The situ- 
ation as regards general business had, up to 1842, been depressed for several 
years. The monetary crisis of 1837 still hovered over the land. For nearly 
tive years prices of goods and products of every description had ruled very 
low and the prospect for a raise still seemed far from encouraging, and the 
time somewhat distant. In 1842 I paid five dollars for the first cow I ever 
owned, and $7.50 tor a good cow and calf, in trade. Horses were also cheap; 
while the best could be had for $40, others could be purchased at from $25 
to $35. Working cattle were down to what they called in those days alinost 
nothing, $22 buying a good yoke. Hogs, dressed, without much regard to 
weight, were held at the enormous price of $1.25 to $1.50 each, and they 
were not full of trichina either. Garnered wheat brought from thirty- 
five to forty cents a bushel; corn fifty cents per barrel, delivered; and a good 
veal calf, seventy-five cents. You could go out into the woods and eut down 
a hee-tree, gather the honey and bring it to market,and you got twenty-tive 
cents a gallon for it; it was thought the bees were well paid for their honey. 
And such honey, so clear and transparent that even the bee-keeper of to-day 
with his patent hive and Italian swarms would have had a look of, envy cov- 
ering his face from ear to ear on beholding it. The wild deer came forward 
and gave us their hams at twenty-five cents each, and the settlers generally 
clinched the bargain by taking the skin also, which, when not ent up into 
strings or used for patches, brought another quarter, cash or trade, as de- 
mmanded. Tt was also a habit in those days for farmers to help each other, 
and of their sons to work in the harvest field or help to du the logging to pre- 
pare for a new seeding. This was a source of wealth to the early settler 
and to his rising family, They raked in from twenty-five to fifty cents a 
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day and board. That was wealth. It was the foundation of their future 
prosperity. It was the first egg laid to hatch them a farm, and it was 
guarded with scrupulous care. Economy was often whittled down to a very 
fine point before they could be induced to take or touch that nest-egg, the 
incipient acre of the first farm. And then again, a day’s work meant some- 
thing besides getting on the shady side of a tree and three hours for noon- 
ing. It meant Jabor in all its length, and breadth, and thickness, from 
holding the breaking-plow behind two yoke of oxen, to mauling rails. 
tight here I will mention that rails were made at twenty-five cents a 
hundred. Just think of splitting rails at twenty-five cents a hundred ! 
It is enough to take the breath away from every effeminate counter-jumper 
in the State. This covers a good deal of what the old pioneer had or received 
for labor and farm products.” 


“STORE GOODS.” 


In some respects the merchants held a better hand in the game of life, 
and in others they didn’t. They wanted from fifteen to twenty-five cents a 
yard for calico, and from twenty-five to seventy-five cents for gingham, 
but, as said before, those early settlers were a self-sacrificing people, 
and they not only let the merchants ask these prices, bnt allowed 
them to keep their goods upon the shelves to give the stores the ap- 
pearance of carrving a large stock. The fact is, the merchants of 
those days didn’t coin money from their calico and gingham de- 
partments. Trade and barter were their ‘best holt.” Here is where they 
got in their best work, growing up and thriving, like a veritable Yankee, by 
what they called “dicker.” Ten pounds of good Rio coffee for a dollar, and 
from sixteen to twenty pounds of sugar tor the same sum of money, were 
standard prices. When they sold a calico or gingham dress pattern, they 
threw in their profit by giving a spool of thread (200 yards), hooks and eyes, 
and lining. In the thread business, however, if was only a few years after 
before thirty and fifty yard spools took the place of the former 200 yards. 
Tea could be bought for from twenty to fifty cents a pound; soap was 
“ powerful” cheap, either by the gallon or by the bar; saleratus took the place 
of baking-powder and was as low as from five to eight cents; and whisky, 
good old whisky, one drink of which would make a man love his neighbor 
as himself, was eighteen cents a gallon by the barrel, and from twenty to 
twenty-five cents per gallon retail. It is questionable, to the writer, whether 
the extravagances and the high prices of the present age, with all its boasted 
improvements, taken in connection with its varied and high taxes, the in- 
creased cost of living, are a fair equivalent for the good old days of hog and 
hominy, of venison and honey, of jeans and linseys, of low prices, and of 
peace, plenty, and happiness. In those days of log houses and log churches 
and schools, with puncheon floors, and puncheon stools their softest seats; 
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when a skillet and a kettle with a big fire-place did duty for a modern $75. 
stove with its new-fangled hot water arrangement and extra ovens, and 
wagons without springs served as carriages, the people were as happy as to- 
day and far more contented. That these improvements are desirable, all 
will grant. It must be borne in mind that the increased wants and extrav- 
ugances of the present era, and the accumulated wealth of the country, is 
what has made these things not only a pleasure, but a necessity. 


WOMEN PIONEERS. 


Thus far the pioneer has been reterred to as of the sterner sex, but were 
they the only pioneers in these Western wilds? Was man the only one who 
suttered privation and want, who worked that a generation, then verging on 
manhood, might find the way “blazed” to the light of a higher civiliza- 
tion, and that a generation yet unborn might find the fruits of their struggle 
in well-tilled fields, a full yranary and a home blessed with all the arts and 
progress that a new era gave them? Was it in the culture and refinement 
of the people of a later day, who had received not only wealth descended 
from their forefathers, but those benefits which seience had discovered hid- 
den in the deep and dark mysteries of nature, and were they to thank men 
alone for the blessings around them ¢ 

No: but high on the scroll of tame should the pioneer women of our land 
have their names einblazoned that generations yet to come, and for all time, 
may honor and bless the memory of the heroic women who gave their lives 
to the duties of a pioneer’s life, and who proudly and uncomplainingly did 
the work which caine before them, as only women could do it, smoothing their 
rugged lives with the light of an undying love, and proving in every way 
the equal of man in carrying forward the work of making a wilderness take 
upon itself the garb of civilization, and barren plains the wealth of fruitful 
fields and abundant harvests. Thus have the pioneer women worked and 
struggled, and the rnde cabin to them was a home of love and happiness. 
Rude and primitive as that cabin might be, with a floor of mother earth, 
simple and unadorned, there was found within its walls many a heroine of 
early days. Not in the palaces of the rich, of what is called this enlight- 
ened era, was more true life-like happiness found than in those lowly cabins. 
There was no waiting in those days for a home of splendor before man found 
his mate, but the heroes and heroines ot those days joined hand and _ hearts 
and helped each other down the rugged pathway of life. He went into the 
field to work that he might supply the food necessary for life, while she 
worked on in her owa sphere, furnishing her husband’s cabin with the 
smiles of a loving heart, greeting her partner with the evident work of wil- 
ling hands, keeping her true and womanly talents in full play, not only in 
preparing the food for the family meal, but in weaving and spinning, cutting 
and making, not only her own clothing, but the garments of those who 
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were of her household and under her loving care. Much has been written of the 
«Old Pioneer” and his struggle in the early years of his life, heavy trials, 
misfortune, and ultimately his success, but little has been recorded of his 
noble companion, the light of his cabin, who cheered him in his misfor- 
tune, nursed him in- sickness, and in health gave her whole strength to 
labor for their future welfare and happiness. There was little luxury or 
ease for the pioneer’s wife of those early days, but whatever her destiny 
might be, it was met with a firm faith and a willingness to do her whole duty, 
living in the love of her husband and children, and trusting in Providence 
to receive her final reward for the nneeasing labor of years, well and nobly 
pertormed. : 

Yes, there was something decidedly primitive in the building and furni- 
ture of those cabins of old. They were built one-and-a-half stories high, 
in many cases, that they might have a‘ loft” to store away things, and some- 
times to sleep in. The windows were covered by a light quilt to keep the 
wind and rain out, the puncheon floor was laid, the stick and mud chimney 
set up, a table and a chair or two, or stools made of a split log, with auger- 
holes bored to put in the legs. Some shelves made of the same material, 
holes bored and pins put in, to hang up their clothes or other things, and 
that pioneer heroine was ready to meet her friends and neighbors, and the 
world at large in a roomy and comfortable home. A housekeeping outfit of 
that style in these days wonld send a young woman into hysterics, make 


her declare that “she would go right home to her pa’—and probably tor her- 
self and that young man, it wonld be the best place for her. 

And then the wite milked the cow, and cooked, and sewed, wove and 
spun, and went to mill, thus doing her part and keeping her end of the line 
taut. They made their bread literally by the sweat of their brows and led 
happy and contented lives. 

A ealico or a gingham dress was good enough to visit im or go to church, 
but oftener a homespun dress did duty on the same occasions; then the 
calico or gingham would last a year or two, and it only took eight yards for 
adress. Hoop-skirts had not yet put in an appearance, and pin-backs were 
of another day and generation. So with a multiplicity of duties the young 
wife kept on her way. By and by, when a family had grown up around 
them, cares began to increase; the wife and mother was often compelled to 
sit up night after night that the husband’s and the children’s clothes might 
be mended, their stockings darned, and the preparations for the coming 
morning’s work made re eady. Then it was discovered that a woman’s work 
is never done. The household was asleep. The tired husband and father 
was resting his weary limbs in dreamland, the children were tossing here 
and there on their beds as restless children always do. Nature itself had 
gone to rest and the outer world was w rapped in darkness and gloom, but 
thé nearly exhausted mother sewed on and on, and the midnight candle 
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was still shedding its pale light over the work or the vigils of the loved and 
loving mother. And this is the record of the thousands of noble women, 
the temale pioneers, whose daily presence, loving hearts, earnest work, and 
keen judgment, made the work of civilization and progress one of success. 
And the question has oftentimes been asked, ** What would the men of the 
olden times have done if the women of the olden times had not been with 
them?” and the reply comes back, “Ah! yes: what would they have done?” 

These were the kind of women who made civilization a success, and 
brightened the pathway of material progress with the promise of a glorious. 
future. There are a few yet living of that glorious pioneer band of women 
who gave their lives to the hard tate of a pioneer’s wife. They bore their 
share of the troubles, trials, and labor of the times. They are deserving the 
love and veneration of all, and may their pathway to the unknown river be 
brightened by kind words and loving hearts. Let them glide softly and 
pleasantly down the river of time, and let no regrets come trom them of neg- 
lect or coldness. Their young days were days of hardship; let the evening 
of their lite be bereft of care, peaceful and joyous. Of those who are now 
sleeping the sleep that knows no waking they did their duty nobly and well, 
and while their allottec time on earth has passed they have gone to a better 
world, a reward to all those whose life’s pilgrimage has been worthily per- 
formed. And thus the women pioneer passes away. May they be ever 
blessed while living. One and all, living or dead, deserve a high and hon- 
ored place in the history of our country, and the compiler of Daviess coun- 
ty’s history gives this short tribute to their memory. Not that it is much, 
but that the lives of those who have done so much to bring the Wild West 
to a land of civilization and Christianity, has the veneration of the writer, 
aud of those he has met and those who have gone before, will he hold a 
cherished memory until he, too, joins the throng on the golden shore, when 
time ceases and eternity begins its endless round. 
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CHAPTER III. 
EARLY ELECTIONS AND EVENTS, PIONEERS AND POETRY. 


“BHighteen Forty’ —Elections—Presidential Campaign of 1840—An Incident—Honey 
and Venison—Horse-mill rv, Pestle and Mortar—An Accident—Names of the Eurly 
Pioneers—Old_ Settlers’ Poem. 


“ KIGHTEEN FORTY.” 


The arrivals up to this time had settled pretty evenly over the county 
with the exception of the northeast and southwest. There were very few 
settlers in what is now Washington and Lincoln townships before 1840, A 
few settled in ’38 and 739. And it was the same in Sheridan and Colfax, 
although there were a few in these townships as early as 1834 and °35 
and quite a number of Mormons in Colfax. The total number of the voting 
population in 1840, was 280. The principal settlements were Grand River, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Gallatin, and Monroe. The. settlers on Lick Fork, Honey 
Creek, andon Grindstone Creek coinbined together when the county was or- 
ganized, and sneceeded in locating the county seat south of the river. This 
was a death blow to Millport and the inhabitants of that dead town Jost no 
time in removing to the county seat. The merchants especially, made haste 
to remove to the new town, and the record shows that the first license 
granted for a grocery store, general merchandise, and a dram-shop were to 
the men doing business at Millport. John A. Williams, Worthington, Ja- 
cobs, and others obtained license todo business at the county seat in April and 
May of 1837. The population sonth of the river was too much for those 
north and though Dr. Cravens, and others, tried as late as 1840 to have the 
county seat changed, the court refused to hear the petition on account of 
there not being, as the court claimed, enough signers to make it a legal doc- 
ument for hearing. 

In the first attempt to build a court-house, Adam Black, Who was then 
one of the connty judges, and hailed trom Grand River township, or that 
portion of it which is now Jamesport, protested against building it, on the 
ground that the county seat question was not settled. 

There was no official census of the population put down of Daviess county 
in 1840 or 1850, the United States census of 1860 being the first recorded. 
At that time there were seven townships in the county and they stood rela- 
tively in population as follows: First, Jefferson ; second, Grand River; third, 
Gallatin; fourth, Salem; titth, Benton; sixth, Jackson; and seventh, Harri- 
son. Insize they ranked in the order named: Jefferson, Grand River, Gal- 
latin, Jackson, Salem, Benton, and Harrison. And the sections of the 
county which these townships represented in 1860, were also, in the order 
named, where the bulk of the population was found in 1840. 
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(Quite a number of settlers nade Daviess county their home in 1839 and 
1840. In the meantime the Mormon War had broken out, and had also been 
suppressed, The men and their dupes who claimed all of this country, and 
who had become arrogant, defiant, and aggressive were driven from the 
State as well as the county. The chapter on the Mormon rise, progress, and 
expulsion from Daviess county will be found farther on. 


ELECTIONS. 


The elections in the early days were generally a sort of holiday. The 
voters went early, took their guns along and proposed to have a good time. 
Excitement most always ran high and plenty of hard work was done by the 
candidates and their friends. In the county elections, there was not any 
very great excitement. A few men had got on the right side of the people 
and they generally secured the loaves and fishes pertaining to the local of- 
tices of the county. And, singular as it may seem to those anseqralnia 
with the wealth that comes to a man by being a public officer, most all « 
the men who held the offices and received the official pap, are to this oe 
pretty well off in this world’s goods. Still, it was the State elections, or the 
presidential elections which called forth the true patriotic fervor in these pi- 
oneer days, and song and story, with here and there a well filled jug, would 
raise the enthusiasm of the old settlers to the highest pitch. And it was 
genuine enthusiasm, too. There was nothing sordid about it, but they went 
in to win for their side, and until the polls closed at sundown they kept the 
ball rolling lively. When the battle of the ballot ended, the victors were 
cheered and the slain decently interred, to be resurrected, perhaps, at some 


future day. 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF LS40. 


There have beet) many exciting presidential campaigns in this country 
since the year above mentioned, but, to the old pioneer, there has never been 
an election that could at all compare with that of 1840. And we must give 
the palm of fun, frolic and intense patriotism to the men of other days. It 
was a campaign of barbecues, picnics, and processions; of merry songs, and 
patriotic utterances. Money was used in the times of long ago. but instead 
ot a bribe to the individual voter, to corrupt and degrade him, as now, no 
such thoughts entered the minds of the leaders in those good old days. The 
money went for bands and a roast ox and a little hard cider, too, and there 
was a feast of reason and a flow of soul, as well, and principles were fought 
for, not spoils. The year 1840 will ever be memorable in the political his- 
tory of our country. Jackson had carried forward his plans to destroy the 
power of the United States Bank, which was using its vast resources to cor- 
rupt the people’s representatives, to renew its charter, and to become a power 
potent for evil in the future of the country. Having accomplished this, he 
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retired and Martin Van Buren became his successor. Finances, however, 
had become deranged and every effort of those who felt the power of Jack- 
son’s policy was willingly put forth to effect the downfall of Van Buren’s 
administration, by fair means or foul. The panic of 1837 was the golden 
opportunity of the Whig party, and they availed themselves of it. The ery 
of lard times was echoed and reéchoed throughout the land, and it was no 
false ery. Wild cat banks had taken the place of the old United States 
Bank, and when the pressure came they were unable to stem the tide of 
bankruptey and ruin that was sweeping over the country with the force and 
destructive power of a cyclone, carrying destruction in its path. The bank 
circulation was principally secured by mortgages upon real estate, and that 
being reduced in value to almost nothing, they went down before the financial 
blast like leaves in an autumn gale. This financial crash of 1837 had told 
“with terrible effect in the East, where the bulk of the voting population was. 
There were not enough voters west of the Mississippi to change the result, 
but the thin and sparsely scattered population of the West was just as en- 
thusiastic as in any other part of the country and they went into that cam- 
paign with the greatest fervor and delight. The distress all over the country 
was great, and the time for a presidential campaign came to hand betore 
the people could recover. Not only were the friends of the United States 
dank and the Whig party solid, but the story was added that Van Buren’s 
administration was one of wild prodigality, and that the cabinet was an 
aristocratic court that imitated the follies and extravagances of the worst 
courts in Europe. This was a harp of a thousand strings, and every string 
seemed to be able to send forth a wail of horror over the reckless waste of 
this Democratic administration. From this came the grand campaign of 
1840. The old pioneer dotes on that campaign, and one who gave us an 
account of it was almost thrilling in his graphic description of those times. 
In 1840 the people still suffered from the financial disaster of three years 
betore; hard work had not yet pulled them out of the slough of bank- 
ruptey; and the promised relief from Congressional action had also failed. 
So the story of their trials and suffering was told in song and carried every- 
thing. The log cabin feature touched the hearts of the people. for snch were 
their homes, and the songs had the ettect of clinching reason and fancy and 
securing their votes. “For Tippecanoe and Tyler, too, for Van, Van is a 
used up man,” and the chorus rang out with a heartiness that boded no good 
for the Democracy. In touching up the extravagance and promises of reliet 
which had been circulated, but never realized, one verse of a song is still in 
the memory of the writer. It ran: 


“In the year eighteen hundred and forty, 
The times of promised relief, 
Which was sung to the poor by the haughty, 
Two dollars a day and roast beef.”’ 
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Well, they hadu’t realized the above and every time that song went floating 
through the air it somehow seemed to carry votes, and to cause the Democ- 
racy to feel blue when the sound reached them. 

It was claimed that the panic of 1837 was dne to the administration of 
Martin Van Buren, and was brought on by his extravagance, and that “Old 
Tippecanoe,” William Henry Harrison, who was not only a soldier boy, 
but a farmer, would give the country a farmer’s administration, which meant 
economy and good times. The Whigs had decidedly the best of the fight 
and the campaign was “immense” with its grand barbecues, speeches and 
songs. The lavish expenditures of Van Buren were harped upon with won- 
derful effect, and many songs were composed and sung of the way he got 
away with the peoples’ money, in aristocratic living. One verse which was 
sung with a wild enthusiasm in the campaign, was as follows, speaking as 
coming from the president: 


“Bring forth, he eries, the glittering plate, 
We'll dine to-day in royal state; 
He speaks, and on the table soon 
They placed the golden fork and spoon. 
Around him bends a servile host, 
And loud they shout the welcome toast, 
Down with Old Tippecanoe! 
Down with Old Tippecanoe!!"" 


This generally brought down the house when an indoor meeting was held, 
and out doors the shouts were fairly terrific. The Democrats, however, 
were not idle; they saw the storm and proposed to meet it with a counter 
charge of the same kind of ammunition. 

Henry Clay, of Kentucky, was the leader of the Whig party of those 
days, and he was made the target of Democratic thunder. The songs were 
not all on one side; but the charge of royalty was the winning card of the 
Whigs. flowever, the Democrats got off a good many songs against Clay 
and his party, and a verse is given to show the tactics of the opposition. 
Here it is: 


ow 
he) 


“There ‘s Harry Clay, a man of doubt, 
Who wires in and wires out; 
And you cannot tell, when he’s on the frack, 
Whether he ‘s going on or coming back.” 


The election came off and the songs of the old log cabins “did the busi- 
ness.” “Old Tip” was elected, and Tyler, too, and the people once more 
settled down to a quiet life. 

But if you want to put life and snap in the voice and limbs of an old pi- 
neer on an election theme, strike the key-note for the year 1840. His eyes 
will brighten, his limbs will straighten, and his voice will sound as clear as 
a bell when telling you of that greatest and best of political campaigns 
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ever held in this country. The contrast to the bright glow and the lonesty 
of the one party to the victory, and the dark and damning treachery, with 
its black and frowning brow, of the other, joined in the work of defeating 
the party which had dealt him both honors and emoluments, and so Van 
Buren sank out of sight and “Salt River” became a household word, a 
good many people actually believing that a vessel had taken the Democratic 
candidates on a voyage up that beautiful and historic stream. 

Harrison was deserving of the country’s honors, and though Cass may 
have been better versed in statecratt, yet if Harrison had lived the country 
would never have suffered. But at this day the campaign of 1840 would be 
a farce. There is too much bargain and sale. They would not chime in 
with an innocent song, for there is very little innocence in the elections 
nowadays. Principles have very little to do at present with elections. High 
sounding words, plenty of promises to be broken, capital to the front, labor 
to the rear, monopolies to roll in wealth, the people to live and work. This 
is the present outlook of parties so far as their love for the dear people is 
concerned. 

So the old pioneer revels in the times of long ago, and he is not far out 
of the way. Those days were as full of wrangling and bitterness as those 
of the present, but it was a square fight for principle only. Money was not 
the mighty power which has controlled the elections of the last decade. It 
did not rule Congress, buy legislatures or elect presidents. It had the will 
to do it, but its representative power, the old United States Bank, was 
crushed, and tariff and protection was the principal question which divided 
parties. 


AN INCIDENT. 


The following incidents were kindly furnished by Mr. Joseph H. McGee, 
and vividly bring to mind the early days, and the tun enjoyed by the old 
pioneers. In speaking of the settlers of 1834 and 1835 he said: * It was 
abont this time that an occurrence took place that decided the championship 
as to who was the best man, physically, in the Grand River country. The 
contestants for the honors were Jacob 8. Rogers, Sr., and a man by the 
name of John Brasstield, who afterwards settled in the east part of what is 
now Liberty township, Grundy county. These two men were acknowledged 
by the settlers as being of superior physical strength to any other two men 
in the county, but as yet it never had been decided which of the two was 
the best man. Rogers was Brasstield’s senior by a few years, although they 
were both young men. William Roper, residing near Taylor's Ferry, on 
Grand River, was justice of the peace, and it was customary among the early 
settlers to attend justice court, and while cases were being tried, if not serv- 
ing on the jury, amuse themselves in shooting-watches, jumping, wrestling, 
ete. The rifle was always with the settler, or the settler with the rifle. They 
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never separated on leaving home until they returned. It was Squire Ro- 
per’s law day, and these two men, with others, as was customary, went to 
have a good time. Rogers, it is said, proposed to Brasstield that they should 
settle thé question as to who was the best man. Brassfield declined. Rog- 
ers, however, insisted, and went so far as to strike Brassfield. This started 
the contest and the struggle began, which lasted full five minutes, and was 
said by those who witnessed it to have been the severest ever fought in the 
Grand River country. Rogers threw up the sponge and Brassfield was 
awarded the belt. And this he afterward wore as long as he remained in 
the county. The two soon became friends again and championed each other 
in many a well fought battle.” 


HONEY AND VENISON. 


It was during the early days (1829) and before any settlements were 
made in the Grand River country, and when this, the finest portion of north 
Missouri, was visited only by the bee hunters and others in pursuit of game, 
in which this country then abounded, that names were given to many of 
our streams. Uoney Creek, south of Gallatin, was so named trom the great 
number of bee trees found in the woods along its banks. John Stokes, who 
afterward lived and died near its waters, was one of the party of bee hunt- 
ers who gave ita name. Marrowbone Creek, which passes through Colfax, 
Sheridan, and the northwest corner of Monroe townships, received its name 
from a different cause. A party of bee hunters from Ray county, among 
whom were Daniel Devaul, John Stone, Wyman Vanderpool, and Thomas 
Linville, were out in quest of honey and venison. They had camped on the 
creek near where the old Indian trace crossed it, in Sheridan township, 
north of the old man Marsh’s, at what is yet known as the deep hole, when 
some one of the party announced that a drove of elks were approaching. 
Arrangements were immediately made for their reception. The wind was 
blowing from the elks to the hunters and everything was favorable. The 
party deployed themselves and with cocked rifles awaited the coming of the 
much-coveted prizes. They did not have to wait long. Old Uncle Daniel 
Devaul has repeatedly told that it was the grandest sight he ever beheld. 
The herd consisted of about twenty elks, led by four full-grown bucks, with 
antlers measuring from six to nine feet from point to point. All was eager 
expectancy. Every hunter appeared to have his eye on those bucks, and 
the wind continuing favorable the elks were permitted to come within one 
hundred yards, when at a given signal the whole party fired. The four 
bucks were killed and two others with them. Now this was considered 
pretty good work, and it was at once decided to celebrate the oceasion and 
have a grand good time. The marrow in the bones of an elk is said to be 
superior to that of any other animal, and our hunters resolved to roast these 
bones and never stop until they had disposed of the last drop of the mar- 
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row. Visions of the good time they were going to have flitted through 
their minds as they prepared the fire on which to roast the bones. But, 
alas for human weakness! they had forgotten the warning of Burns when 
he tells that “The best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft aglee.” 
The bones were roasted, the feast partaken of; each Nimrod, feeling well sat- 
istied with himself and his day’s work, retires to his virtuous deerskins. 
The camp was shrouded in gloom, except that now and then eame fitful flashes 
from the camp-fire, leaving the darkness, however, more intense. Not a 
sound broke the stillness; even the hooting of the owl had ceased, and the 
wolves had not yet scented the blood of the slain deer, The dogs had eaten 
their fill and were slumbering the hours away. It seemed to be past mid- 
night, and the “wee sma’ hours” were ushering in the coming day, when 
the camp was aroused by the groans and contortions of Unele Daniel De- 
vaul, who complained of too much marrow in the stomach. But it soon 
became apparent that Uncle Daniel was not alone in “his glory.” Unele 
John Stone felt that if he were turned wrong side out it would be a reliet. 
Linville asserted in heartrending tones that he didn’t wish to live any 
longer, while Vanderpool prayed for the Pool of Siloam that he might be 
cleansed. The whole camp in fact was moving, and all seemed anxious to 
get rid of marrow on the stomach. But why attempt to describe the 
harrowing scene? The pen fails to deseribe, or words to express, its full 
horror, and only the artist’s pencil could portray in vivid colors the moving 
panorama of the occupants of Marrowbone camp. Suffice it to say that 
for three days they enjoyed that rest which their suecesstul effort in 
going into the “marrow” of their subject brought upon them. It took 
them that length of time to get strength enough to harness their tearm or 
saddle their horses. They named the ereek * Marrowbone.” The hunters 
survived, but never did they forget their victory over those marrow bones, 
and they never tired of telling of the awful incidents of that first night. On 
the third morning atter the feast, feeling stronger, they concluded to move 
camp. And here may be mentioned the fact that the dogs had been feast- 
ing on elk for three days and nights, and thereby hangs a tale. A dog is a 
singular animal; you never really know how much there is in a dog until 
you see him moving around. Give him plenty to eat and nothing to do, and 
he will lie quietly in the sun and dream of dog heaven with lots of rabbits, 
deer, and elk. Our hunters moved their camp about four miles northeast 
on the next ereek, which was a tributary to the one left. Here they pitched 
their tents, and about the time supper was over and they were enjoying 
themselves with their pipes around their new camp-tires, the dogs com- 
menced coming in and arranging themselves around the fire. They were 
really tired. They had been moving around considerable since leaving the 
last camping-ground, and the elk which had been dormant on their stom- 
achs for three days became powerfully wrought up, and our hunters soon 
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became aware that a mighty struggle was going on between the dogs and 
the elk for supremacy. At first they would imagine from the odor with 
which the air had become impregnated that it was all dog, but the next in- 
stant changed their mind, and they were fully as well satisfied that it was 
all elk, and then there would come a time when it seemed to be part dog and 
part elk. If they had become satistied at their last camping-place that they 
had had too much marrowbone, they were equally as well convinced that 
they now had too much dog. As they had named the other creek Marrow- 
bone, they would now name this creek Dog Creek, and although by no means 
a romantic name, yet it is so called and known to this day, and the inhabi- 
tants on the banks of its classic waters are as well pleased with the name as 
though it had been ecalied ‘* Ceylon.” 

That hunting trip proved a grand success, they having secured four horse 
loads of venison and honey. They carried the honey in the deer skins. Cut- 
ting off the elk’s head, then taking hold of the skin and running their hands 
down on the inside the hide was pulled off perfectly clean, and they then 
tied up the neck and the joints on the legs, and their honey-proof sack was 
ready for business. This party had many other tramps atter the one above 
recorded, where elk and honey were found, but they never afterwards in- 
dulged in marrowbone. 


HORSE MILL V. PESTLE AND MORTAR, 


In 1840 William Hunter settled on Grindstone Oreck, just across the Da- 
viess county line. He settled a short distance above Benjamin Taylor’s, an 
old pioneer, whose rugged hospitality and generosity were well known 
throughout this whole country. Benjamin Taylor was the father of Wright 
Taylor, who now lives in Jefferson township, this county. He was, by birth, 
a Kentuckian. William Hunter came from Tennessee, and what made his 
name familiar for miles around was the fact that he built the first horse-mill 
in that section of the country. 

“It was principally used for grinding corn; and as there were no water- 
mills within fifty or sixty miles, this was considered a God-send to the set- 
tlers. Hunter’s horse-mill was known and patronized for ten to fifteen miles 
around. As the grinding was done by turns, and the team holding the turn, 
people would sometimes remain a day and night to get two bushels of corm 
ground. Tt was nothing uncommon to see from twelve to fourteen teams 
hitched around in the brush awaiting their turns. Some one will probably ask 
what did the early settlers do for meal before horse-mills were erected? Nearly 
every pioneer was provided for in this respect. A mortar was prepared 
(not the size of those used by doctors to manufacture pills) by felling a good 
sound burr or white oak tree of about three feet in diameter; a block would 
be sawed off abont three feet long; this was set on end—the top end was now 
bored and burned out so as to make a mortar capable of holding from one- 
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half to one bushel of corn. A pestle was next made, to correspond with the 
mortar. The lower end of the pestle was usually split and an iron wedge 
inserted and firmly secured by an iron band. The pestle was then fastened 
toaspring pole, erected after the fashion of the old well sweeps, 80 as to 
hold the pestle from one to two feet above the mortar. A sufficient amount 
of corn was now placed in the mortar, the pestle seized and jerked down 
upon the corn and the spring-pole would raise it up again. The operation 
was continued until a sufficient amount of meal was obtained, the coarse 
part being reserved for hominy, which was far superior to that ground out 
at the mills. 

“ Nor was this the only resource of the pioneer. The old-fashioned and 
well known grater could be found in every cabin. It was made of sheet 
iron or tin, which was punched full of holes with a square-pointed instru- 
ment so that the edges of the holes would be rough and sharp—this was 
now fastened to a piece of plank in such a manner that its shape wonld be 
oval, the rough side of the grater being wp. [t was now ready for use, and so 
soon as the corn got too hard tor roasting-ears, the grater was bronght in 
requisition and was inconstant use until the corn was hard enough to pound 
in the mortar or to be taken to the horse-mill. As the grating was gener- 
ally done by some junior member of the family, it was by them called going 
to mill, which had to be done before every meal, and as grated meal would 
not keep, this sometimes gave a late breaktast—but what of that; there were 
no railroads nor telegraphs at that time to hurry them up, and they could 
afford to + wait tor the wagon, but now, in this age of steam and lightning, 
it is ditferent. The farmer can scarcely afford time to take his grain to a 
steam or water-mill and wait until it is ground, but in many instances sells 
his grain and buys his meal and flour.” 


AN ACCIDENT. 


It was while the Indians still roamed this country through, and the white 
man ouly trod the grass-carpeted prairie and stealthily tread the timber in 
pursuit of game, that the following terrible accident happened to an in- 
trepid hunter among these wilds. This hunter's name was Walter Creason, 
and he came from the lower part of Ray county (the Fishing River Bot- 
tom), in company with his little sou,a boy of only ten vears of age, and 
was in search of honey. The wecount says: 

“He was camped in the torks of Dog Creek, near the northeast corner of 
what is now Colfax township. He and his son lad just finished their break- 
fast when he discovered a deer coming down the ridge in the direction of 
the camp. He stepped for his gun which was lying with the muzzle to- 
ward him. He took hold of the muzzle, and pulling it toward him, the 
hammer caught in the bed clothing and the gun went off, the ball passing 
through his thigh bone close to the body and shattering it to pieces. He 
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was now full fifty miles trom home and forty miles to the nearest settle- 
ment with no one to go for relief but his little son. 

“The boy mounted a horse and started tor the settlement. He found the 
way and procured assistance, but on his return, there being no roads and all 
points of timber looking alike to him, he lost the way and over two weeks 
were spent in search before the father was found, who was yet alive but 
nearly famished for food. His provisions had lasted but a day or two after 
the boy left, and after starving near a week, he killed his little dog that had 
remained with him as his only companion, and tried to eat him, but his 
stomach refused the proflered nourishment. The thoughts of it being his 
dog was too much even for his famished stomach, and he too added to the 
already christened name of the creek by naming it in honor of his dog. He 
was conveyed to his home, in Ray county, where he recovered from the 
wound but always remained a cripple. 

“ Many other instances might be narrated, showing the trials and hard- 
ships to which many of the early settlers were subjected, but space will not 
permit. One more incident showing the daring and determination of our 
early settlers to accomplish whatever they desired. 

“ James Stone, a brother of Hardin Stone, Thomas Auberry, who settled 
in the grove north of Jamesport, and trom whom it received its name, and 
his brother, John Auberry, were returning from Ray county to their homes 
in this county. They had crossed Shoal Creek. in Caldwell county, and 
were coming up the ridge in the direction of where the town of Hamilton 
now stands, when they discovered a black bear making from one point of 
timber to another. They were all mounted on good horses, but untortu- 
nately, had no fire-arms with them, their only weapons being pocket knives. 
Now this might be considered rather a bad fix for men to be in who had 
never allowed game that they had once sighted to escape them. But thena 
pioneer’s resources were never known to fail. It was customary in those 
days to ride with heavy iron stirrups. The hunters unbuckled and each took 
off a stirrup and taking the leather in the hand, this made quite a formida- 
ble weapon. They headed the bear off from the point of timber to which 
he was making, and turned him in the direction in which they were travel- 
ing. They would then ride up by his side and belabor him over the head 
and body with their stirrups and then get out of his way when he showed 
fight. But his head was top hard, and his shaggy coat too soft, for the stir- 
rups to make much impression; they, however, by continued harrassing and 
pounding him with their stirrups, succeeded in so worrying him that when 
just east of where Hamilton now stands, he attempted to climb a tree which 
stood in the hollow near where the railroad tank stands, but he was so 
tired he could not climb. It was nearly night and some distance to 
the next point of timber and our hunters were anxious to get through with 
Bruin before dark; they accordingly permitted him to lie down and rest 
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whilst one of their number climbed the tree, and with his pocket-knife, ent 
some clubs with which they put an end to Bruin. It was now dark and 
our hunters had ten miles to travel to get to the house of James Stone, he 
living the nearest of the three. They opened the bear, took out his en- 
trails and placed the carcass on one of their horses and went ahead. Their 
course lay by the cabin of Hardin Stone, who then lived in what is now Ma- 
rion township. When they reached his cabin Uncle Hardin and his family 
had all retired, so they took off the careass and very quietly took it 
into Uncle Hardin’s smoke-house, where they lett it, and then mounted 
their horses and went on home. The surprise of Mrs. Stone on going to 
the smoke-house in the morning for meat tor breaktast, ean better be ines: 
ined than described, but it is sntticient to say that Uncle Hardin didn’t get 
mad and throw the carcass out of the door, The family had bear steak for 
breakfast.” 

Such were pioneer life and incidents in the early days. There 
ae many other incidents which are worthy of record, but the particulars are 
not at hand. Through all these trying years of the early history of this 
county, they settled and worked to improve their lands and seenre a compe- 
tency foroldage. And so the country grew and prospered under the strength 
of the brawny arms of her noble old pioneers. Civilization advanced, and 
material prosperity could be seen on every hand. School-houses were built 
and they served for churches also, and thus the pioneer sought enlightenment 
and bowed betore his Maker. 

Such has been in a measure the history of the early pioneers of this beau- 
tiful country, and those who are living can look back with interest to the 
days which tried the nerve, the muscle, and the indomitable will of the 
fathers and mothers who had the infancy of Daviess county in their keeping. 

In closing this part of our history, covering but a short period, less than 
a decade, there has been much given founded more upon tradition than fact. 
The early pioneers made history, but took vo care to preserve it. This is a 
sad loss to the county. Those years, and the lives and actions of the heroes 
and patriots then living, were of the greatest importance. Then it was that 
the foundation was laid and a noble and enduring superstructure was to be 
reared, upon which the moral, physical and political future of the country 
was to rest. There were no stirring events, or remarkable happenings, but 
it was a time of self-reliance, of persevering toil, of privation, of sufferiny 
that was endured with heroic fortitude, believing in a future reward of suc- 
cessful labor, of the good time coming, when the woods and the open prairie 
should resolve themselves into well cultivated tarms, and their humble cabins 
into residences befitting their improved financial condition. They had come 
into the boundless wilderness poor in purse, but rich in faith and powerful 
in endurance, and their future was before them. 
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NAMES OF THE EARLY PIONEERS. 


In bringing this portion of our history to a close, the names of those who 
first trod the wilderness of what is now Daviess county may be of interest, 
not only to those who are now living, but to future generations. Not all 
who figured in the early history are here recorded; many familiar names 
may be missing—all could not be secured. The list numbers nearly two 
hundred, and with very few exceptions, all were residents of Daviess county 
January 1, 1837. There were but two hundred and eighty voters, in 1840, 
as of record at that time, and the number here present are probably all that 
were in the county at the date first above mentioned. There are names 
found elsewhere in this history not recorded in this list. The record is as 


tollows: 


William Abbey. Mason Cope. 

: Jolin Adamson. William Cope. 
William C. Atkinson. Joln Cope. 
John Auberry. Allen Cope. 
Thomas N. Auberry. Levi Cope. 
Eliza Austin. Wiley Cope, Jr. 
Thomas Blakely. Thomas Cole. 
Adam Black. Alfred Coots. 
John W. Blakely. William Cox. 
Jesse Blakely. 83 PB: Cox; 
Green Blakely. Willian Compton. 
James Bingham. John S. Conduitt. 
Green Bowers, Jr. D. W. Conduitt. 
Jerry Burns. John Cravens. 
Benjanin Burns. Adam Clendenen. 
FL M. Brown. Joln D. Coulson. 
George Brown. Jolin Castor. 
Thomas Grown. Philip Covington. 
James Brown. Lewis Charlton. 
H. B. Best. Griftin Carter. 
William Bowman. John Crmmans. 
Henry Belt. William Cunmans. 
John L. Butler. James P. Durant. 
Peter Bear. Daniel Deyaul. 
Jacob Bookstrod. James R. Devaul. 
Hadley Brown. William Dryden. 
John B. Comer. Lewis J. Dodd. 
Elisha B. Creekmore. Perry Durtey. 


Wiley Cope, Sr. Milford Donahio. 
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H. W. Enyart. 
Mary A. Enyart. 
John Etherton. 
Joseph Everly. 
John Ellis. 

John W. Freeman. 
James I*reeman. 
John Freeman. 
John Fields. 

Klijah Foley. 
Russell Frazier. 
Solomon Frazier. 
Elijah Frost. 
James T. Farley. 
Nelson Foster. 
David N. Foster. 
Naney Gee. 

John Githens. 
Willian Gee. 
Tsane Groomer, 
David Groomer. 
Merriwether T. Green. 
David Gardner. 
John Grant. 
Graves. 
Washington Grubbe. 
T. P. Gilreath. 
Elisha Groves. 
Thomas Hutehins. 
Jacob Hurley. 
James Hunter. 
Marshall I<. Howell. 
— Higby. 
George Hemry. 
James Ilart. 

Noah Ilershberger. 
A. B. Hardin. 
Peter Hershberger. 
Jonathan Hughey. 
William Hardin. 
Thomas J. Hamilton. 
E. Hulett. 

Richard Hill. 
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John Job. 

Thomas W. Jacobs. 
Altred Laird. 
William ©. Livey. 
Alexander Liggett. 
Jonathan Liggett. 
Littletield. 
Jolin D. Lee. 
Thomas Linville. 
James Munns. 
Tobias Miller. 
John McCulley. 
Joseph MceCrosky. 
Samuel MeDow. 
Ebazac McCluer. 
Philip McCully. 
Wilson McKinney. 
John Mitehell. 
William Mitehell. 
David Mitchell. 
James Moss. 
Reuben Macy. 
Charles MeGee. 
James Mallett. 
— Morey. 
Managam Marks. 
Joseph Morse. 
Charles Morgan. 
Henry Morgan. 
William Morgan. 
James Miller. 
Robert Miller. 
Josiah Morin. 
Andrew McHaney. 
William Mickeils. 
Jolu Mickels. 
Jolin Martin. 
Christopher Myers. 
E. Mann. 
Anthony Mullins. 
Nathan Marsh. 
John Mullican. 
John McCraw. 
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A. MeMurtry. 
James McCrary. 
John F. McClung. 
John McMahon. 
Wilbur Nation. 
Nancy Nation. 
Joseph L. Nelson. 
John J. Netherton. 
John Nelson. 
Moses Netherton. 
Tra Norris. 

Allen Nevett. 
William Osborne. 
Caleb Odell. 

B. Osborne. 
William Oxford. 
James Odell. 
Wiley Pool. 

John Pinkerton. 


Robert P. Peniston, Sr. 


Willian P. Peniston. 
Theodore Peniston. 
Francis Peniston. 
Thomas Peniston. 


Robert P. Peniston, Jr. 


Robert Peery. 
James M. Peery. 
William M. Prewett. 
Addison Price. 
Jenjamin Rowell. 
Otis B. Rich. 
Stephen Roberts. 
William Roper. 
Jacob 8. Rogers, Sr. 
Jacob 8. Rogers, Jr. 
John Rowland. 
George Rhoades. 
Isaac W. Redding. 
Thomas W. Reed. 
Roswell Stevens. 
Benjamin Sampson. 
John B, Scott. 
John Splawn. 


Isaac Splawn. 
Stephen Splawn. 
Mayberry Splawn. 
Jobn Stokes. 
Vineent T. Smith. 
Jacob Stollings. 
Samuel Snelling. 
Jereba Stone. 
Hardin Stone. 
Christopher Stone. 
James Stone. 
Robert Stone. 
William Stone. 
Anderson Smith, Sr. 
John Smith. 
Anderson Smith, Jr. 
Benjamin Smith. 
Andrew J. Smith. 
Morgan Smith. 
Lewis Tarwater. 
John Tarwater. 
Nancy Tarwater. 
James B. Turner. 
James Taylor. 
Wright Taylor. 

Levi Taylor. 

Jolin Thornton. 
Solomon Tetherow. 
Nicholas Trosper. 
George Tetherow. 
Robert Trosper, 
James Tetherow. 
Kelly Trosper. 
Leonard L. Trosper. 
William M. Trosper. 
Elijah Trosper. 

J. M. Trosper. 
Benjamin Vessor. 
Medders Vanderpool. 
Hugh Vallanningham. 
Wyman Vanderpool. 
William Weiser. 
James H. Willson. 


Martin Weldon. 
John Webb. 

John Wright. 
John Williams. 
John A. Williams. 
John D. Williams. 
John Wood. 
Benedict Weldon. 
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OLD SETTLERS’ POEM. 


°T is almost halfia hundred years, 
Since you and I, old pioneer, 
With aspirations free 
A home within this region sought; 
But who of us then dreamed or thought 
To see the many changes wrought 
That we have lived to see ? 


From different countries then we came; 


Our object and our aim the same-- 
A home in this far West. 
A cabin here and there was found, 
Perhaps a little spot of ground 
Inclosed and cleared, while all around 
In nature's garb was dressed. 


Here then we saw the groves of green 

Where woodman’s ax had never been— 
The spreading prairies, too. 

Within these groves so dense and dark 

Was heard the squirrel’s saucy bark; 

The bounding stag was but the mark 
To prove the rifle tre. 


But all is changed, and cabin’s gone; 


The clap-board roof with weight-poles on, 


The rough-hewn puncheon floor; 
The chimneys made of stick and clay 
Are seen no more—gone to decay— 


The men who built them, where are they ? 


I need not ask you more. 


They ‘re gone, but they ‘re remembered yet, 


Those cabin homes we can’t forget 
Although we ‘re growing old: 

Fond memory still the spot reveres, 

The cabin homes of youthful years 

Where with compatriot pioneers 
We pleasure had untold. 


George W. Worthington, 
Lyman Wight. 
Chauncey G. Webb. 
Robert Wilson. 

Charity Weldon. 
Richard Weldon. 

Hiram Young. 
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The dense and tangled woodland, too, 

The groves we often wandered through 
No longer now are there; 

The prairie with its sward of green 

With flowrets wild no more are seen, 

But farms with dusty lanes between 
Are seen where once they were. 


Large towns and villages arise, 
And steeples point toward the skies 
Where all was desert then; 
And nature’s scenes have given place 
To those of art; the hunter’s chase 
Has yielded to the exciting race 
Of speculative men. 


Ah! what a change the pioneer 
In forty years has witnessed here; 
The country changing still; 
How many changes it’s passed through— 
And we, old friends, are changing, too— 
There ’s been a change in me and you, 
And still that change goes on. 


And when we think upon the past, 

Those friends whose lots with us were cast 
On this once wild frontier, 

And pass them all in our review, 

As oftentimes in thought we do— 

Alas! how very few 
Ave there remaining here. 


A few more years will come and go 

As other years have done, you know; 
And then—ah! yes, what then ? 

The world will still be moving on; 

But we, whose cheeks are growing wan, 

Will not be here! We ‘Il all be gone 
From out the ranks of men. 


Our places will be vacant here, 
And of the last old pioneer 
The land will be bereft; 
The places which we here have filled, 
The fields which we have cleared and tilled, 
Our barns, though empty or though filled, 
To others will be left. 


Let us go back,—in memory, go,— 
Back to the scenes of long ago, 

When we were blithe and young, 
When hope and expectation bright 
Were buoyant, and our hearts were light: 
And fancy, that delusive sprite, 

Her siren sonnets sung. 
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‘Tis natural that we should think, 
While standing on the river brink, 
How wide the stream had grown. 
We saw it when ’t was but a rill, 
Just bursting from the sunny hill, 
And now its surging waters fill 
A channel broad. unknown. 


‘Tis natural and proper. too, 
That we compare the old and new— 
The present and the past— 
And speak of those old-fogy ways 
In which we passed our younger days; 
Then of the many new displays 
That crowd upon us fast. 


We little knew of railroads then, 
Nor dreamed of that near period when 
We *d drive the iron horse; 
And “t would have made the eravest laugh, 
Had he been told only one-haif’ 
The wonders of the telegraph— 
Then in the lrain of Morse, 


We did not have machinery then. 
To sow and thresh and reap the grain, 
But all was done by hand; 
And those old fashioned implements 
Have long ago been banished hence, 
Or rusting, lie inside the fence-- 
No longer in demand. 


Yes, there are grown-up men, | know, 
Who never saw a bull-tonene plow, 
A flail or reaping-hook; 
And who could not describe, you know, 
A swingling board or knift, although 
Their grandmas used them long ago, 
And lessons on them took. 


The young man now would be amused 

To see some things his grandsire used, 
Some things he ne’er had seen; 

The way in which we cleaned our wheat, 

When two strong men with blanket-sheet 

Would winnow ont the chatf and cheat, 

And twice or thrice the thing repeat, 
Until the grain was clean. 


The single-shovel plow and hoe, 

To clean out weeds was all the show— 
We knew no better ways; 

And now our sons would laugh to scorn 

Such poky ways of making corn, 

And bless their stars that they were born 
In more enlightened days. 
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They say the world has wiser grown, 
They ‘ve got the speaking telephone— 
Talk hundred miles or more. 
And preachers now may preach and pray 
To congregations miles away; 
And thousand other things they say 
We never had before. 


And yet I do not know but what 
The pioneer enjoyed his lot, 

And lived as much at ease, 
As men in these enlightened days 
With all the strange new-tangled ways 
The world of fashion now displays 

The mind of man to please. 


*Tis true we did not live so fast, 

But socially our time was passed, 
Although our homes were mean; 
Our neighbors then were neighbors true, 

And every man his neighbor knew, 
Although those neighbors might be few 
And sometimes far between. 


Ah! yes! old pioneers, I trow 

The world was brighter then than now 
To us gray-headed ones. 

Hope pointed us beyond the vale, 

And whispered us a fairy tale, 

Of coming pleasures ne‘er to fail 
Through all the shining suns. 


Ambition, too, with smile so soft, 
Was pointing us to seats aloft, 
Where fame and honor last. 
We had not learned what now we know-- 
The higher up the mount we go 
The storms of life still fiercer blow, 
And colder is the blast. 


That though we reach the mountain top; 
Fruition find of every hope. 

Or wear the victor’s crown; 
Though far above the clouds we tread, 
Other clouds there are still o’erhead, 
And on the mind there is the dread, 

The dread of coming down. 


Ah! yes! Old Settlers. one and all, 
Whatever may us yet befall, 

We will not, can’t forget, 
The simple, old-fashioned plan, 
The ruts in which our fathers ran 
Before the age of steam began 

To run the world in debt. 
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But ere, my friends, we hence embark, 

We fain would place some lasting mark 
Upon this mountain shore; 

A mark the traveler may see 

In coming years and know that we 

Have lived and passed the road that he 
May then be passing o'er. 


When death's dark curtain shall be drawn 
And we olil pioneers are gone, 

Let truthful bistory tell’ 
To far posterity the tale, 
As down the stream of time they sail, 
How we with motto ‘never fail” 

Came here, and what befell. 


Let history then impartial state 

The incidents of every date, 
And that it so may do, 

Let pioneers of every age 

In this important work engage, 

And each of them produce his page— 
His page of listory true. 


The incidents of early years, 
Known only to the pioneers, 
With them will soon be lost, 
Unless, before they hither go, 
Those incidents are stated so 
Posterity the facts may know, 
When they the stream have crossed. 


And while we talk upon the past, 

Of friends who are dropping off so fast, 
And those already gone, 

It may not be, my friends, amiss 

For each of us to think of this— 

The curtain of forgetfulness 
Will soon be o'er us drawn. 


The mind goes back throngh all the years— 
We call to mind the pioneers, 
Those bold and hardy men; 
We pass them in the mind’s review, 
The many dead, the living few; 
Those unpretending settlers who 
Were our compatriots then. 


Men who of toil were not afraid, 
Men who the early history made 
Of this now famous land; yi 
The men who, ere the Mormons came 
This heritage so fair to claim, 
Were here, prepared through flood and Hame 
Those claimants to withstand. 
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But time would fail to speak of all 
Those changes that our minds reeall; 
The world is shifting strange 
And soon its shitting scenes will bear 

The last old pioneer to where 
His lost and loved companions are, 
Low in the silent grave. 


The poem closes, more particularly, the career ot the old settlers and their 
work. And it closes in verse a better description of the old pioneer and his 
work than many pages of prose could have done. Not all has been given 
which the compiler of this history wonld have liked to record, and many 
omissions may be found that should have had a place in the foregoing pages, 
but what is here given is a record of facts, and will be found to be very full 
of the passing events of the early settlement of the county. The memory 
of the old pioneer was not always to be depended upon; dates were seldom 
remembered, and it was a work of days sometimes to verify a statement and 
secure the proper date. The years 1837 and 1838, with the troubles and 
trials arising from large settlements of Mormons in the county, and in the 
next few pages the Mormon history, so far as it relates to their rise and 
progress and their advent in and exit from Daviess county, will be fully and 
graphically detailed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MORMONS—THEIR RELIGION—THEIR COMING AND 
THEIR GOING. 


Mormons in Missouri—Arviral in Daviess County—Vhe Grave of Adam—Dissensions— 
Lhe Danitis—The Ovration—What Followed—Arrested for Treason--The Exodus. 


MORMONS IN MISSOURI. 


There is nothing in the history of Daviess county which has excited 
greater interest than that part which relates to the Mormons and the war 
which the arrogance of their leaders and the thieving propensity of their 
followers brought on, and in writing the history of the county it will be 
necessary, perhaps, to go back a little and give the reason for their advent 
into the county, as well as the cause for their exit. The Mormons, asa dis- 
tinct religious sect, came into existence on the 6th day of April, 1830, at a 
sinall town called Manchester, in the State of New York. The organiza- 
tion, which was composed of only six members, had Joseph Smith, Sr., for 
their leader, and his followers were Hiram Smith and Samnel Smith, his 
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brothers, Joseph Smith, Jr., Oliver Cowdrey and, Joseph Knight. The 
Smith family came from Vermont. Joseph Smith, the prophet of the Mor- 
mons, was born at Sharon, in Windsor county, December 23, 1805. He 
is the reputed author of the new faith, and was considered ignorant, 
unreliable and worthless, and given to all manner of superstition, a pecu- 
liarity of which the whole family seemed to have a full share. Young 
Joseph was reported as a wild, reckless, and dishonest boy, and as he grew 
to manhood became intemperate. He followed his father’s business of dig- 
ging wells. They used the hazel rod, or what was called the “ water-witch,” 
going over the country locating wells by this sort of divining rod. While 
digging a well for a Mr. Chase, near Manchester, New York, young Joseph 
came upon a smooth stone of peculiar shape. This he kept and in a short 
time gave it the name of “ Pup Stone,” claiming that by carrying it in his 
hat it gave him miraculous powers, and that it revealed to him where lost 
and stolen property could be found. 

During 1830, and a few years prior to that date, a religious revival had 
been going on, and it raged quite violently in Western New York, and gave 
rise to the phenomena known as “Jerks.” The Smiths were drawn into 
this from the natural peculiarity of the family. Anything that was of a 
superstitious character they were irresistibly drawn to, but it was evident 
that young Joseph, though ignorant as regards book-learning, was of a 
shrewd, calenlating turn of mind, and seemed to have imbibed early the 
notion of using this superstitious phase of the p2ople around him for a sel- 
fish purpose; at the same time he undoubtedly had some faith in his work. 
He commenced to read the Bible attentively and prepare himself for what 
might lead to great results. He became master of those parts of the Bible 
which treated of ancient days, and was soon in a mood to venture upon his 
chosen ground. He promulgated as a facet that ii 1823 God had sent word to 
him by a messenger that his sins were forgiven, and again thatin 1$26 an angel 
visited him with the information that in the hills of Cumorah, not fru from 
Manchester, were hidden certain golden plates which he was to unearth and 
translate. He represented that these plates were unearthed with celestial 
surroundings and delivered to him, and that they were translated by him- 
self, Oliver Cowdrey and Martin Harris, and this translation was published 
as the * Book of Mormon,” and contained the Mormon faith. This was one 
account of the origin of this book, and another was that it was a historical 
romance written by Solomon Spaulding, to account for the Indians in 
America, in 1812. This book was presented by Spaulding, who was a re- 
tired preacher, to a Mr. Patterson, of Pittsburgh, a book-seller, for publica- 
tion, together with a preface representing that it had been taken from plates 
dug up in Ohio. Mr. Patterson declined to publish it, but Sidney Rigdon, 
afterward quite noted in early Mormon history, was then at work in Mr. Pat- 
terson’s office, and it is thought that he stole the manuseript and had his 
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full share of bringing Mormonism into existence, although not known in it 
until several months after the organization of the society referred to above. 

No matter how the book may have come, Joseph Smith appeared from 
the first as prophet, and directed the movements of the new sect by what he 
claimed to be divine revelations, and put forth the most extravagant claims 
for himself and his prophetie powers. The time was peculiarly favorable for 
the cultivation of such a superstition. Seon atter the organization of the so- 
ciety mentioned, there was an administration of the sacrament, and the lay- 
ing on of hands for the “Gifts of the Holy Ghost.” On the 11th of May 
Oliver Cowdrey preached the first sermon on the new faith, and at Colesville, 
in Broome county, New York, the new sect claimed that a miracle had been 
performed during that month. From this time the new sect took strong 
hold of the ignorant and superstitious and gained rapidly in number, not- 
withstanding the prophet was several times arrested for petty offenses. In 
August of the same vear Paxley P. Platte and Sidney Rigdon appeared as 
Mormons, and soon afterwards Orson Platte was converted and baptized in 
the new faith. 

The work of proselyting now becaine active. Smith claimed to havea 
revelation that things terrestial were soon to come to an end. This excited 
terror in the minds of his followers, after the strong religions excitement 
which had prevailed for some time, and the belief ina future state, in which 
hell took a prominent place, was the current idea in their theology. The 
preachers gave voice to this prophecy, and also proclaimed Smith’s miracles, 
and the injunction to ask satety in the new church. Its effect upon the ig- 
norant and superstitious was very great, and by June of the year 1831, two 
thousand had become members of the new church. Rigdon, in the mean- 
time, had settled near Iirtland, Ohio, and gathered about him a number of 
fanatics and in January, 1831, visited Smith, and the latter returned with 
him to Kirtland. That visit cleared the way for the gathering of all the ad- 
herents of the new sect at the last named place. This is known as the “ First 
Hegira” in Mormon history, and the gathering was of a motley class, whose 
chief characteristics were ignorance, vice, and superstition. 

Such was the character of the people, who being driven out of Kirtland, 
first made Jackson county, and then Caldwell and Daviess counties their 
homes, and from which they were again driven forth by an indignant and 
outraged people. It was evident that the leaders were aware they could not 
long carry on their villainies in Ohio, and a year betore they lett Smith had 
prophesied that the final gathering of the Saints (the name they had assumed) 
was to be in Missouri. Under this revelation, he, with a few of his Elders, 
started for the promised land and arrived at Independence, Jackson county, 
in July, 1831. Here he put forth another revelation, that this was “the Zion 
from which they never would move,” and the land was dedicated, “To the 
Lord and his Saints.” They erected at once a log house in Kaw township, 
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about twelve miles from Independence, and, on the 2d of August, Smith was 
delivered of another revelation to the effect that the site of the (rreat Tens- 
ple” was three hundred yards west of the court-house in Independence, and 
that spot was accordingly taken possession of by Joseph Smith, Sidne y 
Rigdon, Edward Partridge, W. W. Phelps, Oliver Comer, Martin Harris, 
and Joseph Coe, dedicated with great ceremony and followed by an *ac- 
cession of gifts” from God. The day following, Aneust 4, another large 
party arrived from Kirtland and the tirst “ceneral conference” was held: 
Revelation followed revelation, and the poor, degraded and tanatical follow- 
ers of Smith soon began to believe the land and all therein belonged to 
them and that the Gentiles, “so called,” were usurpers in the land of their 
inheritance. The settlement at Kirtland, atter starting a bank and getting 
their bills fairly afloat. broke up, and Smith and Bisiion lett for Independ- 
ence at night. They began the publication of a paper at ene any 
called the Evening and ee Star, and by the spring of 1833. the 
Mormons numbered about 1,500 in Jackson county. As they grew stronger, 
they grew bolder, and claimed the Lord had given them the whole land) of 
Missouri and that the Geutiles must not build new houses or improve 
farms as they would not live to enjoy the fruits of their labor, and that in 
a few months they would be driven ont of the State. These bold ayowals 
naturally excited distrust and apprehension among the people. The Mor- 
mons were in a majority and could eleet the whole county officers, and it 
was clear they intended mischief. Matters continued unsettled and it tinally 
culminated in the people of Independence and surrounding country meet- 
ing together, July 20, about £00 strony. The account given of this meet- 
ing was found in a paper published at Fayette, Missouri, and was in sub- 
stance as follows: The meeting was called to order ‘by Colonel Richard 
Simpson, who was placed in the chair, with James H. Flournoy and Colonel 
Samuel D. Lueas, as secretaries. 

“ Messrs. Russel Hicks, Thomas Hudspeth, Joel I’. Chiles, and James I. 
Hunter were appointed to draft an address.” This address was soon drawn 
up and presented most of the complaints from which the people had suf: 
tered, and exposed the trouble likely to arise from a fanatical sect that 
claimed the power of performing miracles with their leaders holding all of 
the county offices. The address closed with, * And we do hereby most sol- 
emnly declare: 

“That no Mormon shall move in and settle in this county. 

“That those now here who shail give a definite pledge of their intention 
within a reasonable time, to remove out of the county, shall be allowed to 
remain here unmolested until they have suthcient time to sell their prop- 
erty and close their business withont any material sacrifice. 

“That the editor of the Stur be required to forthwith close his office, 
ete. 
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“That those who fail tocomply with these requisitions be referred to those 
of their brethren who have the gift of divination and of unknown tongues 
to inform them of the lot that awaits them.” 

The Mormons refused to go and the printing office was destroyed and 
Bishop Partridge and Charles Allen taken to the public square and tarred 
and feathered. There were many disturbances. The people armed them. 
selves and were determined that the Mormons should leave. Several street 
tights and one or two battles were fonght. The Mormons were allowed 
no rest until the most of them were driven out, and finaily settled in Clay, Car- 
roll, Ray, Caldwell, and this county. In Caldwell and Daviess counties were 
their principal settlements, and they undertook in these counties the same 
high-handed measures that had driven them from Jackson county. They 
made a strong effort to return to Jaekson county, but failed. They were 
willing to purchase or do anything to return, but finally gave it up and set- 
tled in this part of the country, taking for granted that silence gave consent. 

James M. Hunt's //istory of the Mormon War, in speaking of the re- 
moval from Jackson county to this seetion of the country, said that the 
prophet concentrated his followers; erected houses as if by magic—improve- 
ments were prosecuted with vigor and with such rapidity as to promise a 
flourishing town and country in a very short time. The country around was 
fast being settled and improved, and every month brought swarms of de- 
luded fanaties to forward the designs of their ambitious leaders. 

“Settlements were made at Far West; one on Grand River, in this county, 
called Adam-on-di- Amon, and one in Carroll county, named De Witt. The 
Mormons gathered at these places, and it is just to say, that they were an 
industrious, agricultural people, or at least that portion of them who lo- 
cated in the country round about the “Stakes,” as these settlements were 
called by them.” 


ARRIVAL IN DAVIESS COUNTY. 


The arrival of the Mormons in this county and their acts while here is 
what is now to be recounted, and of these Hunt’s history gives a very sue- 
cinet account, while McGee adds some incidents of a local nature. — It says, 
in speaking of the arrival at Far West of the Mormon immigrants, that 
* They became satisfied that they had passed through and lett behind them a 
better country than they were then in, and retraced cheir steps to Daviess 
county. Thus early in 1837 Daviess county began to have an influx of 
Mormon immigrants. Their settlements were mainly south of Grand River. 
They had one settlement on Lick Fork, near the Weldon Settlement. Here a 
Mormon by the name of Bosley, and a widow by the name of Ives, besides 
others whose names are not remembered, settled. This part of the country, 
which is now Harrison township, up to this time was being settled princi- 
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pally by Kentuckians. Amoug its early settlers are remembered the names of 
William Osborn, Benedict Weldon, William Cox, Elijah Foley, old man Free- 
man, Jack Freeman, Elijah Trosper, Nicholas Trosper, Robert Trosper, Keliy 
Lije Trosper, Leonard Lije Trosper, and Jolin W. Blakely. Further up the 
river and in what is now Monroe township, tie Mormons formed another 
settlement—this was on Marrowbone and Honey creeks, close to where 
Uncle Hardin Stone then lived. Here Perry Durfey (who was afterward 
arrested for treason), Roswell Stevens, Henry Belt, the Daleys, and John D. 
Lee (of Mountain Meadow Massacre fame), settled, and others also came 
in, Whose names are not remembered. 

“Tt would be well to state here that at this time all the lands in Daviess 
county, excepting Colfax township, were subject to preGinption, not having 
as yet been brought into market. Colfax township had been surveyed at 
the same time Ray and Caldwell counties were, and was therefore in market. 
Here another settlement of Mormons was made, composed principally of a 
better class who were able to purchase their lands and improve them. 

* Klijah Grove, a Mormon preacher, entered the land and settled the 
place on which Benny Rowell died. Levi Taylor entered and settled the 
land on which cld Unele John Castor died, and John Freeman settled a part 
of the saine lands. A man by the name of Swartwout entered land now 
owned by Robert Castor; James Bingham entered lands now owned by 
Squire Kelso and the Gurrey Brothers. The old man Woodland. settled the 
lands on which Madison J. Benson now lives. John L. Butler settled on 
the ridge north of John Castor’s. Charles McGee entered and settled the 
lands now owned by E. Kuhns and M. W. Young. The place now owned 
by Ira Bacon was settled by a Mormon whose name is not remenibered. 
There were other Mormon families in this settlement. 

* Another settlement was made on Grand River just below the mouth of 
South Big Creek. This settlement was made historic from several reasons. 
It was here that Chauncey G. Webb, the father of Aun Eliza, Brigham 
Young's wife No. 19, settled. Lyman Wight, and other Mormon notables 
settled here, and here it was that Joe Smith found the remains of Old 
Father Adam, his grave remaining with us to the present day. Other Mor- 
mon tamilies were seattered here and there over the county, but these were 
the only settlements. Excepting the settlement in Coltax township, the 
Mormons were generally of the poorer class, im many instances not having 
ateam with which to cultivate their lands, whilst on the other hand the 
Missourians, the then settlers of Daviess county, were generally men who 
were in good circumstances, the most of them having large herds of horses 
running on the prairies, and so kindly disposed were they toward the Mor- 
mons that they permitted them to go to their herds and select any animal 
they chose, with which to cultivate their fields, furnishing them with pro- 
visions to be returned only when they (the Mormons) had succeeded in rais- 
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ing enough for themselves. The kind treatment of the Missourians toward 
their Mormon neighbors had a good effect upon those of the Mormons who 
were capable of appreciating such treatment, and it was talked of among 
them until it came to the ears of Smith and Rigdon, who, fearing the influ- 
ence this kind of talk might have on their deluded followers, took means to 
circumvent it. It was certain they must get them trom under this kind in- 
fluence, and as they could make no excuse for them to leave their posses- 
sions in Daviess county and come to Zion in Caldwell county, they con- 
cluded the next best thing they could do would be to bring Zion to Daviess 
county— If the mountain wouldn’t come to Mahomet, why Mahomet 
could go to the mountain’—accordingly these two worthies, Smith and Rig- 
don, having been directed by the Lord so to do, decided that in order to pro- 
mote the well being and interest of the Saints, a new Stake to Zion must 
be selected in Daviess county, where the Saints might be at all times * un- 
der the droppings of the Sanctuary’ where they could receive those divine 
revelations of Brother Joseph’s as they tell pure and fresh from his sacred 
lips. 

“ But then the question arose, where shall this * Stake to Zion’ be located? 
Did they want a high and commanding view, twenty places in Daviess 
county would offer them the desired location. Did they want a location 
where timber, prairie, water, stone, and every other facility that the rapid 
growth and development of a city would require, Daviess county was pro- 
fuse with just such locations.” 


THE GRAVE OF ADAM. 


It was necessary, to save all trouble, for Prophet Joseph to have another 
revelation, and it was kind in the Lord to accord these whenever Brother Jo- 
seph wanted to carry his point or have hisown way. So it was in the case of 
locating the Stuke to Zion in Daviess county. Joseph went to his Lord 
and asked for wisdom to guide him in his great enterprise. The Lord re- 
vealed to him that he should take his compass and Jacob-staff. That he 
should start from the city Fur West, that he should travel due north for 
so many miles and furlongs, and he would come to a réver, an ancient river, 
though now called * Grand.” That he should know this river when he came 
to it by its beautiful scenery, its large and majestic trees, its superabun- 
dance of verdure of every description lining its banks, and its picturesque 
bluffs, towering high over all. That he should descend this river to where 
the center line running north and south through Daviess county, crossed 
said river. That he should follow said line north so many furlongs, and he 
would come to a point of upland which was made memorable and should be 
held dear to every son and daughter of Adam, as it was on this spot that 
their great Father Adam was buried. It was here where he died and was 
gathered to his futher, and it is here you shall locate the Stake to Zion in 
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Daviess county, and you shall call the naine thereof “A dam-on-di-Amon,” 
which, being interpreted, means the “ gvrave of the first man, Adam.” 

“Joseph did in all things as the Lord commanded, and found the place, 

even as the Lord had so declared. He now ealled all his people together, 
even all who were living in Daviess county, and having delivered to them 
his revelation from the Lord, and how all things had been found as the Lord 
had declared it would be, the place was consecrated and a town immedi- 
ately laid off and named Adam-on-di-Amon, as the Lord had commanded. 
It was, however, familiarly called "Di-Amon. This town was on the lands 
now owned and occupied by Major McDonald. That here it was the Devil 
sought out and tempted old Mother Eve, that here it was the curse was pro- 
nounced upon ‘Adam,’ which entailed misery upon the whole human tam- 
ily. Certain it is Joe’s revelations never led him to make a bad location. 
*Di-Amon was located on a high piece of table-land, overlooking Grand 
River, which gradually sloped to the river's edge. It was surrounded by 
the finest country in Daviess county, and had the Mormons behaved them- 
selves so they could have been permitted to remain in this country, *Di- 
Amon would have at this time contained thousands of inhabitants. Lyman 
Wight made his headquarters at this place, as well as many others of the 
Mormon leaders, and it was not long before *Di-Amon threatened to rival 
Far West. A good wagon road was located between these two points, which 
was traveled daily by the Prophet and his followers in passing between 
these two points.” ; 
DISSENSIONS. 

For awhile the Mormon people were satisfied, but soon dissensions broke 
out among them. Some made “bogus money ” and circulated it, others ob- 
jected, and said it was wrong; some committed thefts and quarrelled about 
dividing the spoils, ete.; at length some of the members dissented (ainong 
whom was David Whitmor one of the original witnesses to the Book of Mor- 
mon), in consequence of which they were cruelly treated, their property con- 
secrated and themselves driven from the county upou the condition that if 
they returned their lives should he forfeited. David Whitmor fled to Rich- 
mond, in Ray county, where he still resides. 

It is said, that before making his escape from Caldwell county David had 
become so turbulent and refractory that the leaders of the church concluded 
he was possessed of a devil, and Joseph, as was his custom, asked the 
Lord in reference to the matter. He received a revelation direct from God 
to take David to the timber and flagellate him for his seditious conduct. It 
is said they lynched him and although the plan seems novel, yet they un- 
doubtedly cast a devil out of him, for immediately upon receiving such 
striking proots of their affections he seceded trom the Mormon Church, and 
has led an orderly and quiet life ever since, and is highly respected in the 
community in which he lives. 

13 
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A few, some of them prominent men among them, dissented from the 
rules of the society and the authority of Smith and Rigdon; these were 
denounced as apostates and attempts were made to drive them out from the 
society and settlements, which resulted in mutual recrimination and the 
making publie of exaggerated accounts of the intentions of the Mormon 
leaders. Some of the ‘brethren—more fanatical or more unwise than others 
—were guilty of flagrant excesses, of language calculated to create suspicion 
and uneasiness in the minds of those already prejudiced against them as a 
people. The dissensions in their own ranks and the bitter feeling people 
began to have against them because of their unprincipled course in thieving 
and other crimes, as well as a refusal of justice to punish the wrong- docu 
had the desired effect of arousing the indignation of the people against the 
Mormons, as a body, and the forming of a determination to drive them from 


the county. 
‘THE DANITES. 


The Mormon leaders desired to hold their followers together, and to force 
the Missourians to leave, that they might get possession of their property. 
To accomplish the first they organized a secret society called the ‘Danites,” 
during the spring of 1838. The leaders of this organization were Smith 
and Rigdon. The society was a secret one, with the usual signs and pass- 
words of recognition, its degrees, ete., the highest being that of Destroying 
Angels.” John D. Lee, who expiated his crimes, was commander of the 
Destroying Angels. The Danites had two missions to perform. One was to 
rid the church of dissenters and those persons who had become obnoxious 
to Smith and Rigdon: the other was for the purpose of plundering and har- 
rassing the country. 

They were instructed to go out on the borders of the settlements and take 
the spoils trom the ungodly Gentiles, for was it not written, “The riches of 
the Gentiles shall be consecrated to the people of the House of Israel.” 
About this time, Thomas B. Marsh, who was then president of the Twelve 
Apostles, and Orson Hyde, another apostle apostatized and made solemn 
atlidavits against Joseph and the leaders in general, accusing them of the 
grossest crimes and outrages. It was, no doubt, the intention of Smith and 
Rigdon, through the medium of the “Danite Band,” to harrass and annoy 
the Missonrians so as to unite them against the Mormons, who were becoming 
fractious among themselves and were hard to be controlled. It was in order 
to allay the excitement and bring peace to the troubled chureh, that Rigdon, 
in June, 1838, preached a sermon, from the text, “Ye aré the salt of the 
earth, but if the salt has lost its savor,” ete. In this he pictured the dis- 
senters and Missourians as the salt that had lost its savor, and consequently 
should he cast out and trodden under foot. 

The sermon was construed as a declaration of war against the apostates 
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and of reprisal against the citizens. The Missourians often endeavored to 
obtain the benefit of the law and punish the thieves, but all to no purpose. 
The Saints had decidedly the advantage in swearing, as may be seen by 
the following occurrence, which is only one case out of a hundred:— 

Thomas Linville, of Ray county, sold a Mormon some pork, and having 
become wearied of waiting for his pay, concluded to stir the pure mind of 
the Mormon by bringing him before the law. He accordingly sued him 
betore a Mormon justice of the peace. Defendant brought up a brother 
Mormon, who swore that he himself purchased the pork, and was alone re- 
sponsible for the payment. Judgment, of course, for defendant. This 
judgment, of course, didn’t suit Linville, who vowed in his wrath he would 
be even with that witness, and accordingly brought suit before the same 
justice against the witness for the pork. This was a new case and needs 
must have new testimony. The former defendant was now brought up as a 
witness, who swears that he himself purchased said pork and was alone re- 
sponsible. Judgment again for defendant. Linville again paid the costs 
and concluded to let the matter rest, and, although a man of good common 
sense, he was never able to see the justice in the law that would take his 
hog from him and make him pay costs in two cases without any remunera- 
tion whatever. 

Under this state of affairs it would seem strange, indeed, if the Missonri- 
ans were idle. On the contrary, says Hunt, they industriously circulated 
their grievances, and probably exaggerated them, though we hardly think 
the latter possible. The intentions of the Mormons, however, were pretty 
fully stated in an oration, delivered at Far West, by Sidney Rigdon, July 4, 
1838, the treasonable and daring character of which will be sufficient 
without comment. 

Yet, says the historian, “they may have been but the indignant protests 
against violence that a possible enthusiast might inadvertently use.” It is 
clear that Rigdon’s utterances were in defiance of law, and that he was the 
most daring and accomplished of the whole gang, as well as the most fanat- 
jeal. Te was an abler and far better educated man than Smith, and would 
have ruled had not the dogged and stubborn obstinacy and reckless charac- 
ter of Smith forbade any attempt to dethrone him for Rigdon’s benefit. 
Rigdon was bold in his words and defiant, but at heart a coward. That is 
where Smith’s courage and shrewdness had the advantage. In a measure 
they were necessary to each other. Rigdon could talk, Smith was ready to 
act and assume the responsibility. The oration is worthy of a place in his- 
tory, for it was, in a measure, the ground upon which the Missourians acted 
in their determination to drive them trom the country. The right, law, and 
order were with the people, and the Mormons. under such leaders as Smith, 
Rigdon, and John D. Lee, were fast developing into a bold, reckless and 
criminal people, defiant both of Jaw and justice. 
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THE ORATION. 


Text—* Better far sleep with the dead than be oppressed among the 
living.” 

“Friends and fellow citizens: —By your request, I am called upon to ad- 
dress you this day, under circumstances novel to myself, and I presume as 
much so to the most of you; for however frequently we have met our fel- 
low citizens in times past, in the places of our nativity or of our choice, to 
mingle our feelings with theirs, and unite with them in grateful acknowl. 
edgments to our Divine Benefactor on the anniversary of our national ex- 
istence, we have never before been assembled by reason of our holy religion, 
for which cause alone a very large majority of us are here to-day. But 
though our residence here is far from the sepulchers of our fathers, and from 
the lands of our nativity and former choice, and our associations here, as novel 
to ourselves as it could be to any portion of our fellow men, still we hail the 
return of the birthday of our liberties with no less feeling of joy and grati- 
tude, nor less desire for the prosperity and continuance of the fabric our 
national government inspires in our breasts this day, than when we met in 
the mixed assemblies of all religions, as in times past in the lands of our 
nativity. Nor, indeed, could it otherwise be; from our infancy we have been 
traditionated to believe ours the best government in the world. Our fa- 
thers, our neighbors, and our associates in life have extolled its excellence to 
the highest pinnacle of fame, in our ears, even before we were capable of 
judging of its merits for ourselves, or were able to form an estimate of its 
worth. As we advanced in life, we heard nothing else from our statesinen 
and heroes but the pertection and excellence of our public institutions, and 
the superiority of our government over all the governments of the world, 
whether they existed in former or latter times. It is the government under 
which we were born and edueated, or else we exchanged another for it, with 
whose form we were satisfied, and in exchange gave this the preference, and 
sought by removal to enjoy its benefits. We have been taught trom our 
cradles to reverence the Fathers of the Revolution, and venerate the very 
urns which contain the ashes of those who sleep; and every feeling of our 
hearts responds in perfect unison to their precepts. Our country and its in- 
stitutions are written on the tablets of our hearts, as with the blood of our 
heroes who offered their lives in sacrifice, to redeem us_from oppression. On 
its towers the flag of freedom waves and invites the oppressed to enter, and find 
an asylum—under the safeguard of its constitution the tyrant’s grasp is un- 
fastened, and equal rights and privileges flow to every part of the grand 
whole. Protected by its laws, and defended by its powers, the oppressed 
and persecuted Saint can worship under his own vine and fig-tree, and none 
can molest or make him afraid. We have always contemplated it, and do 
now, as the only true fabrie of freedom and bulwark of our liberty in the 
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world. Its very existence has taught the civilized world, far surpassing the elo- 
quence of a Pitt, a Wilberforce, a Channing, ora Grey, and has cast all their 
efforts in the shade forever; it has stood, and now stands, as the arbiter of 
the world, the judge of the nations, and the rebuker of tyrants throughout 
the world; it is the standard of freedom, both civil and religions. By its 
existence the fears of the superstitious have been removed, and the pretexts 
of tyrants have been swept away, a refuge of lives and the rights of man 
have been restored, and freedom, both political and religions, has been made 
to triumph. Our government is known throughout the civilized world, as 
the standard of freedom, civil, religious, and political; by it are the acts of 
all nations tried; and it serves to expose the frauds, the deception and eratts 
of the Old World, in attempting to palm upon the people monarchy and 
aristocracy for republicanism and freedom. So powerful has been its influ- 
ence, that the hand of the oppressor, even in the Old World, has been light- 
ened—tyrants have been made to tremble, and oppressors of inankind have 
been filled with fear. Thrones, if they have not been east down, have been 
stripped of their terror, and the oppressed subject has been measurably de- 
livered from his bondage. Having been rocked in the cradle of liberty, and 
educated in the school of freedom, all our prejudices and prepossessions are 
deeply rooted in favor of this superlative excellence of a government from 
which all our privileges and enjoyments have flown. We are wedded to it 
by the greatest ties,—bound to it by cords as strong as death,—to preserve 
which should be our thought and our aim: in all our pursuits to maintain 
its constitution inviolable, its institutions uncorrupted, its laws unviolated, 
and its order unchanged. 

“There is one thing, in the midst of our political differences, which ought 
to create feelings of joy and gratitude in every heart, and in the bosom of 
every well-wisher of mankind, that all parties in polities express the strong- 
est desire to preserve both the Union and the constitution unimpaired and 
unbroken, and only differ about the means to aceomplish this object— 
so desirable, as expressed by all parties. And while this, indeed, is the 
object of parties in this republic there is nothing to fear; the prospects for 
the future will be as flattering as the past. In celebrating this, the anniver- 
sary of our independence, all party distinctions should be forgotten—all 
religious differences should be laid aside. We are members of our common 
republic, equally dependent on a faithtul execution of its laws for our pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of our civil, political and religious privileges; all 
have a common interest in the preservation of the Union, and in the detense 
and support of the constitution. Northern, Southern and Western interests 
ought to be forgotten, or lost, for the time being, in the more noble desire 
to preserve the Union—we cannot by rending it to pieces. In the former 
there is hope; in the latter there is fear: in one, peace; in the other, war. In 
times of peace, it ought to be our aim and our object to strengthen the 
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bonds of the Union, by cultivating peace and good will among ourselves, 
and in times of war, to meet our foes, sword in hand, and defend our rights 
at the expense of lite. For whatis life, when freedom has fied? It isaname 
—a bubble: better far sleep with the dead, than be oppressed among the 
living. All attempts on the part of religious aspirants to unite church 
and state ought to be repelled with indignation, and every religious society 
supported in its rights and in the exercise of its conscientious devotions— 
the Mahommedan, the pagan, and the idolater not excepted—and be par- 
takers equally in the benefits of the government, for if the Union is pre- 
served, it will be endearing the people to it; and this can only be done by 
securing to all their most sacred rights. The least deviation from the 
strictest rule of right, on the part of any portion of the people, or their 
public servants, will create dissatistaction; that dissatisfaction will end in 
strife—strife in war—war in the dissolution of the Union. It is on the vir- 
tue of the people that depends the existence of the government, and not in 
the wisdom of legislators. Wherefore serveth laws (it matters not how 
righteous in themselves), when the people, in violation of them, tear those 
rights from one another, which they (the laws) were designed to protect? If we 
preserve the nation from ruin, and the people from war, it will be by securing 
to others what we claim ourselves, and being as zealous to defend another's 
rights as to secure our own. If, on this day, our fathers pledged their for- 
tunes, their lives and their sacred honor, to one another, and to the claims 
which they represented, to be free, or to lose all earthly inheritance (not life 
and honor excepted), so ought we to follow their example and pledge our 
fortunes, our lives, and our sacred honor, as their children and their sueces- 
sors, in maintaining inviolable what they obtained by their treasure and their 
blood. With holy feelings, sacred desires, and grateful hearts to our Divine 
Benefactor, ought we to perform the duties of this day, and enjoy the priv- 
ileges which, as Saints of the Living God, we enjoy in this land of liberty 
and of freedom, where our most sacred rights, even that of worshiping our 
God according to his will, is seeured unto us by law; and our religious rights 
so identified with the existence of the nation, that to deprive us of them 
will be to doom the nation to ruin, and the Union to dissolution! 

“Tt is now three score and two years since the God of our fathers, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, caused the proclamation to go forth among the people 
of the continents that the people of this nation should be free, and that 
over them ‘Kings should not rule and princes decree authority’; and all this 
preparatory to the great purpose which he had designed to accomplish in 
the last days, in the face of all people, in order that the Son of God, the 
Savior of the world, should come down trom heaven, and reign in Mount 
Zion, and in Jerusalem, and before his ancients gloriously, according to the 
testimony of the holy prophets, since the world began: and it is eight years 
two months and twenty-eight days since this church of the last days was 
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organized by the revelations of that same Jesus, who is coming to reign be- 
fore his ancients gloriously—then consisting of six members only, At its 
first appearance, excitement began to prevail among the people, where it 
made its appearance; and as it increased in members, the excitement in- 
creased. The first attack made upon it by its enemies was—tfalse represen- 
tations and foul slander. By this engine it was assailed trom every quarter, 
and by all classes of men, religious and irreligious; misrepresentation fol- 
lowed misrepresentation—talsehood after falsehood followed each other 
in rapid succession, until there must have been multitudes of 
them created in a minute, by those employed in it, or else they could not 
have gotten so many put in cireulation. This scheme not succeeding, the 
enemies had recourse to persecutions, which were multiplied continually, 
apparently with determination to destroy every person who united to aid 
and assist in bringing forth the work of the Lord. But all this not sue- 
ceeding according to the expectations of the presentors, they united to all 
this power that of mob, driving men, women, and children from their houses; 
dragging them, in the dead hours of night, out of their beds; whipping, tar- 
ring and feathering, and otherwise shamefully treating them. Nor were 
these means the only ones resorted to in this work of persecution; but, be- 
ing determined to put an end to the chureh forever, they added to all the 
rest of the means used—stealing the property of the Saints; also, burning 
houses, and charging it on their (the Saints’) heads, in order to raise public 
indignation against them; and also false swearing; and, indeed, we may add, 
all other means which the adversary had in his power to use—nothing seems 
to be left undone that could be done, by men and demons, in order that the 
purpose of God might fail; but still the object so much desired has not yet 
been obtained. Under all this fire of persecution, the cause has been rolled 
on with a steady course; the increase has been gradual, but constant; and 
the church, at this time, numbers many thousands; some in the Old World 
have become obedient to the faith; multitades in the Canadas, as well as 
in most parts of the United States. During the scenes of persecution, a 
number of Saints have lost their lives and others are missing, and it is un- 
known what has become of them; but the presumption is, they have been 
secretly murdered. No country of which we have any knowledge, has of- 
fered so fair an opportunity for determining the great hostility which exists 
naturally in the human heart, against God and against his work, as this one. 
In other countries persecutions were carried on under pretext of law; but 
in this country, where the Constitution of the United States and the con- 
stitution of every State in the Union, guarantees unto every person the 
rights of conscience and the liberty of worshiping as he pleases, to witness 
such scenes of persecution as those which have followed this church from 
the beginning, in despite of law, justice, equity, and truth, and at war with 
the very genius of republican institutions, and contrary to the design of 
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our government, surely evinces the depravity of the human heart, and the 
great hostility there exists in the hearts of the human family against the 
work and purposes of God; and fully confirms the apostles, ‘That the carnal 
mind is at enmity against God.’ But, notwithstanding all this violence, we 
even say, as did Paul to the Corinthians, ‘ We are troubled on every side, 
yet not destroyed; we are perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not 
forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed’; we have, until this time, endured 
this great weight of aftliction and kept the faith. If the ancient Saints had 
to endure as seeing him who is invisible—so have we; if they had to suffer 
the contradiction of sinners against themselves—so have we; if they had to 
suffer stripes and imprisonments for their religion’s sake--so have we; if 
they were journeying in perils of water, in perils among robbers, in perils 
by their own countrymen, in perils by the heathens, in perils in the city, in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, 
in weariness and paintulness, in watchings, often in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings, often in cold and nakedness——so are we: if they had to commend 
themselves to God, in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in dis- 
tresses, In stripes, in imprisonment, in tumults, in Jabors, in watchings, in 
tastings; by pureness, by knowledge, by long suftering, by kindness, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unteigned, by the word of truth, by the power ot God, 
by the armor of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, by honor 
and dishonor, by evil report aud good report; as deceivers, and yet true; as 
unknown, and yet well-known; as dying, and, behold! they lived; as chas- 
tened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yetalways rejoicing; as poor, yet making 
men rich; as having nothing, yet possessing all things-—so have we; if they 
went up through much tribulation, and washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb—so have we. 

“One cause of our heavy persecution is—the influence those have in the 
world whoin we have separated from the fellowship of the church for their 
wickedness; who attempted to gratify their vengeance on us, and also to hide 
their own shame, by foul slanders and base calumny. We were, at one 
time, represented by them as having all things common; at another, as being 
enemies to the government; and in other places we were represented to be 
Abclitionists; and, indeed, anything they thonght best caleulated to stir up 
the public mind, and to excite pubhe indignation, and, if possible, put an 
end to the work by sacrificing some of those who were considered as most 
active in supporting and defending the cause; but, through the merey of 
God, we are still in existence and have the opportunity of joining with you 
in the privileges of this day. In assembling on this occasion, our object is, 
not only to comply with the custom of our nation in celebrating the birth- 
day of our liberties, but also to lay a corner-stone of the edifice about to be 
built in this place, in honor of our God, to whom we aseribe the glory of 
our freedom, as well as our eternal salvation, and whose worship we esteem 
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of more consequence than we do the treasures of Missouri; ready at all times 
to offer unto him the sacrifice of our first fruits; and by uniting persever- 
ance, patient industry, and faithtul devotion to the cause of God, rear this 
building to his name, designed for the double purpose of a house of wor- 
ship and an institution of learning. The first floor will be for sacred devo- 
tion, and the two others for the purpose of education. The building to be 
one hundred and ten feet by eighty, with three floors and not far from thirty 
feet between the floors; all to be finished according to the best style of such 
buildings in our country; the entire expense calculated at not tar from $100,- 
000; all, when finished, to stand as a monument of the power of union, of 
effort and concert of action. 

“Next to the worship of our God, we esteem the education of our chil- 
dren, and of the rising generation: for what is society—or society without 
intelligence? and how is intelligence to be obtained? By education. It 
is that which forms the youthful mind; it is that alone which renders 
society agreeable and adds interest and importance to the worship of 
God. What is religion without intelligence? An empty sound.  Intel- 
ligence is the root from which all true enjoyments flow. Intelligence is 
religion, and religion is intelligence, if it is anything; take intelligence 
from it and what is lett? A name-—-a sound, without retin: If a per- 
son desires to be truly pious in the sight of God, he must be purely intelli- 
gent. Piety without intelligence is fanaticism, and devotion without un- 


derstanding is enthusiasm. 
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In view, then of what we have already obtained and of what there is to 
be obtained, we have assembled ourselves together in this remote land to 
prepare for that which is coming on the earth; and we have this day laid 
the corner-stones of this temple of God, and design, with as little delay a 
possible, to complete it, and rear up to the name of our God, in this city, 
Far West, a house which shall be a house of prayer, a house of learning, a 
house of order, and a house of God, where all the sciences, languages, etc.. 
which are taught in our country, in schools of the highest order, shall be 
taught, and oe object is to have it on a plan accessible to all classes, the 
poor as well as the rich, that all persons in our midst may have an opportu- 
nity to educate their children, both male and female, to any extent they 
please, so that all the talents in our midst may be called forth, in order that 
we mnay avail ourselves of all the means God puts into our hands, and put 
into the power of all, to deliver themselves from the impositions and frauds 
which are practicing upon the more illiterate part of the community, by 
those who have had superior advantages, or as far, at least, as learning can 
go to obtain this object. 

“One part of the honse shall be set apart for a place of worship, where we 
shall invoke our God for revelations, when these have gone as far as human 
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skill can carry us, that by revelations, visions,ete., we may fill the vacuum 
still left, after science and philosophy have done all they can do, so that we 
may have that understanding and that wisdom which brings salvation, and 
that knowledge which is unto eternal life. That whether there are wars or 
famines, or pestilences, or earthquakes, or distress of nations, or whatever 
may come according to the purposes of our God, that we may know it be- 
forehand, and be prepared for it, so that none of these things shall overtake 
us as a thief in the night, and while we are enjoying peace and safety, sud- 
den destruction come upon us. 

“Having, then, knowledge of these things, and the voice of God being 
unto us to meet together, and make a covenant with our God by sacrifice, we 
have given heed thereunto, and are here this day as witnesses for God, that 
he has not spoken in vain. But the day and hour of his judgment sleepeth 
not, neither do they slumber, and whether men believe or do not believe, it 
alters not the word which God has caused to be spoken, but it must come and 
come it will, and that to the astonishment, the confusion, and the dismay of 
thousands who believe not; neither will they regard, until overtaken by it asa 
thief in the night, and sudden destruction come upon them, and there be 
none to deliver. Knowing, therefore, the terrors of the Lord, we warn our 
fellow-men, not only by precept, but by example also, by leaving our former 
homes, to which we were bound by the strongest ties, suffering a sacrifice of 
the greatest share of our earthly possessions. Many of us, in times past, 
were rich; but for Jesus’ sake, and the command of our God, we became 
poor; as he (Christ) became poor tor onr sakes, so, in like manner, we fol- 
low his example, and become poor tor his sake. Andas Moses left Egypt, 
not fearing the wrath of the king, and refused to be called the son of Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer afHliction with the people of God, 
than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, having respect to the recom- 
pense of reward—so do we. We choose to suffer afHiction with the people 
of God, rather than enjoy the flatteries of the world tor a season. It is not 
because we cannot, if we were so disposed, enjoy both the honors and flat- 
teries of the world, but we have voluntarily offered them in sacrifice, and 
the riches of the world also, for a more durable substance. Our God has 
promised us a reward of eternal inheritance, and we have believed his prom- 
ise, and thongh we wade through great tribulations, we are in nothing dis- 
couraged, for we know he that has promised is faithful. The promise is 
sure, and the reward is certain. It is because of this, that we have taken 
the spoiling of our goods. Our cheeks have been given to the smiters, and 
our heads to those who have plucked off the hair. We have not only, when 
smitten on one cheek, turned the other, but we have done it again and again, 
until we are weary of being smitten and tired of being trampled upon. We 
have proved the world with kindness: we have suffered their abuse without 
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cause, with patience, and have endured without resentment, until this day 
and still their persecutions and violence do not cease. But from this day 
and this hour, we will suffer it no more. We take God and all the holy 
angels to witness, this day, and we warn all men, in the name of Jesus Christ 
to come on us no more forever; for, from this hour, we will bear it no more: 
our rights shall be trampled upon no more with impunity; the man or the 
set of men, who attempts it, does it at the expense of theirlives. And that 
mob that comes on us to disturb us, it shall be between us and them a war 
of extermination; for we will follow them till the last drop of their blood is 
spilled, or else they will have to exterminate us, for we will carry the seat 
of war to their own houses and their own families, and one party or the other 
shall be utterly destroyed. Remember it then, all men! We will never be 
the aggressors—we will infringe on the rights of no peuple, but shall stand 
for our own until death. 

“We claim our own rights, and are willing that all others should enjoy 
theirs. No man shall be at liberty to come into our streets to threaten us 
with mobs, for if he does, he shall atone for it before he leaves the place; 
neither shall he be at liberty to vilify and slander any of us, for suffer it we 
will not in this place. We, therefore, take all men to record, this day, that 
we proclaim our liberty this day, as did our fathers, and we pledge this day, 
to one another, our fortunes, our lives, and our sacred honors, to be delivered 
from the persecutions which we have had to endure for the last nine years, 
or nearly that time. Neither will we indulge man, or set of men, in insti- 
tuting vexatious lawsuits against us, to cheat us out of our rights; if they 
attempt it, we say woe be unto them! We, this day. then, proclaim our- 
selves tree, with a purpose and a determination that never can be broken-— 


no, never! no, never!! no, never!!!” 


WHAT FOLLOWED. 


The closing paragraph is what excited the people for they knew something 
of the power and influence Rigdon held over the Mormons, and that pushed 
on by him they were ready to perform any act of deviltry he might in- 
spire. 

The first outbreak was at the election in August, 1838. The Mormons 
were in favor of John A. Williams tor sheriff and William P. Peniston was 
indorsed by the Missourians. The latter, it must be admitted, began the 
row. A man by the name of Richard Weldon first commenced to abuse a 
Mormon preacher and finally knocked him down. The blow was uncalled 
for, but it seems there were a few rough characters in favor of a fight and 
they got it. The Mormons rushed for a pile of stakes, and grabbing these 
they made a vigorous onslaught. There was one man stabbed with a knife 
and some twenty or twenty-five others pretty badly hurt, but none were 
killed. The Mormons at Far West heard that a large number of their peo- 
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ple had been killed and they came over 200 strong to look into the matter. 
This trouble laid the foundation for the succeeding troubles, and the people 
refused to live quietly with the Mormons around. Adam Black, who lived 
in what was then (Grand River township, now Jamesport, and who was a 
justice of the peace, made a statement under oath, before John Wright and 
Elijah Foley, fellow justices, that Joseph Smith and others to the number of 
154, exacted from him about Angust 8, 1838, a written promise to support 
the Constitution of the United States and of this State, and not to support a 
mob, nor attach himself to any mob, nor to molest the Mormons. To an- 
swer this charge, Smith, Wight, and others were arrested and recognized to 
appear for trial. Other disturbances followed and a deputation of citizens 
from this county called for assistance. Major-General David R. Atchison 
at the head of a portion of the third division of militia numbering about 
1,000 men came to the scene of troubles and found the Mormons and citizens 
in battle array and dispersed both parties, and reported to the governor that 
no further depredation was to be feared from the Mormons. 

At this time disturbances also occurred in Caldwell and Carroll counties. 
The citizens determined to drive the Mormons out of the State; the Mor- 
mons refused to go. Representatives from Daviess county informed Gen- 
eral Atchison, on September 10, that they held a Mormon prisoner in cus- 
tody, and that the Mormons held John Comer, William McHaney, and Al- 
len Miller, prisoners, as hostages. Certain citizens and Mormons of Carroll 
county petitioned the governor from De Witt, stating the committal of law- 
less acts against them, among which was an order to leave the country, giv- 
ing them until: October 1, and they asked interference and relief. This 
petition was dated September 22, 1838. 

The appearance of the soldiers, ordered by the governor to look after the 
trouble here, was always met by the Mormons with every appearance of 
peaceful intentions on their part. They were the ones that were in trouble, 
not the Gentiles. All the reports to the governor, from Generals Parks, 
Atchison and Doniphan was to the effect that the Mormons were peaceable 
and had no hostile intentions. 

Hostile feeling, however, culminated rapidly. The citizens, in the absence 
of the military, gathered their torces together over in Carroll county and on 
the night of October 1, invested De Witt, the Mormons asking for protec- 
tion and acting on the defense. They reported, also, that a portion of their 
assailants were on the march to Daviess county with one piece of artillery, 
and General Atchison wrote that nothing “but the strongest measures with- 
in the power of the executive will put down this spirit of mobocracy.” This 
was in the month of October. 

The Mormons resisted, and in their turn plundered the store of Jacob 
Stollings in Gallatin, removed the goods and burned the store and other 
buildings in Gallatin and Millport. Many brutal acts were committed 
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on both sides. A Mormon neighbor, who had ever been friendly, toreed the 
wife of Milford Donaho and her children trom their home in a driving snow- 
storm and Mrs. Donaho daily expecting confinement. Her excitement was 
so great as to cause sickness prematurely, and resulted in lasting harm to the 
ahild. Donaho was absent at the time, but on returning home and hearing 
the full particulars of the outrage and its terrible result, sought out the au- 
thor of his wrongs and killed him on the spot. Donaho died in April, 1847, 
and Mrs. Donaho lived until April 14,1878. The citizens were now in 
dead earnest, and the Mormons equally so. It was war and the destruction 
of property on both sides, and Governor Boggs issued orders to General 
John B. Clark, placing him in command of the forces necessary, with in- 
structions that he was in receipt of information of the most appalling nature, 
“which entirely changed the face of things, the Mormons being in armed de- 
fiance of the laws, that they must be treated as enemies, and be exterminated 
or driven from the State if necessary for the publie peace—their outrages are 
beyond all description.” 


ARRESTED FOR TREASON. 


In obedience to this order General Clark, associated with General Lueas, 
proceeded to the seat of war, and, without much resistance, disbanded the 
armed forces of the Mormons, received their arms and took Joseph Smith, 
Sidney Rigdon, Hiram Smith, and filty other leading Mormons prisoners, to 
be tried on various charges—high treason against the State, murder, bure- 
lary, arson, robbery and larceny. These men were examined before Austin 
A. King, then judge of the Fifth Judicial Cireuit of whieh Daviess county 
was a part, at the session of the court November 12, 1838, at Richmond, 
Ray county. At this examination some were discharged tor lack of evidence, 
bat Joseph Smith, Lyman Wight, Hiram Smith, Alexander McRae, and 
Caleb Baldwin were held for trial and committed to the Clay county jail. 
It was for guarding these men that Daviess county had to pay the jailors 
$480. Not, however, until the justice of the claim had been decided by 
the court in session in Caldwell county. The property taken by the Mor- 
mons was returned by them, and the war was at an end. 


THE EXODUS. 


The Mormons began leaving at once, and continued until all were gone 
except a few who gave up their associates rather than their property and who 
had friends among the citizens. Many sold ont for what they could get, 
others left being unable to sell at all. Their leaders were prisoners, their 
means of defense as well as offense were taken from them, and the order of 
the governor caused some twelve thousand of them to be driven from the 
State. The official statement of the number killed and wounded on both 
sides in this Mormon war was officially stated as “forty Mormons killed and 
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several wounded, and one citizen killed and fifteen badly wounded.” Messrs. 
Smith, Rigdon, Wight, and other comrades in jail at Liberty took a change of 
venue to Boone county and the Daviess county officers started with the 
prisoners to their destination in Boone county. Some of the prisoners hay- 
ing no horses, William Bowman, the first sheriff of Daviess county, furnished 
the prisoners three and they left in the charge of William Morgan the 
sheriff of the county. The sheriff alone returned on horseback, the guard, 
who accompanied him, returning on foot or “riding and tying” by turns. 
The sheriff reported that the prisoners had all escaped in the night taking 
the horses with them, and that a search made tor them proved unavailing. 
The people of Gallatin were greatly exercised and they disgraced themselves 
by very ruftianly conduet. They rode the sheriff on a rail and Bowman was 
dragged over the square by the hair of his head. The men guilty of these 
dastardly acts accused the sheriff, Morgan, and ex sheriff, Bowman, of 
complicity in the eseape of the Mormon leaders. That Bowman furnished 
the horses and that Morgan allowed them to escape, and both got well 
paid tor their treachery. The truth of history compels us to state that the 
charges were never sustained by any evidence adduced by the persons who 
committed this flagrant act of mob law. The prisoners arrived safely on the 
Illinois shore and there they are left to again found a city (Nauvoo, Illinois), 
and to be once more driven from the land of their adoption. Joseph and 
Hiram Smith were afterwards killed by an Illinois mob, June 27, 1844, and 
two years later the Mormons were expelled trom that State, and under the 
leadership of Brigham Young, made their home on the banks of the Great 
Salt Lake and Utah became their Eden, and is still their home. Quite a 
large organization is seattered over the country known as the “Latter Day 
Saints.” They are a branch of the Mormon family, but do not believe in 
polygamy, and in fact this tenet of their faith only came to light after their 
removal to Utah. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE WAR WITH MEXiCO AND THE RUSH FOR CALIFORNIA. 


A Step Foriward—An Era of Quiet—Merican War—Ingratitude—Volunteers—The Land 
of Gold—The Rush From Dariess. 


A STEP FORWARD. 


The settlement of the Mormon troubles brought peace and quiet once 
more to the people of the county, and in future events, and the struggle for 
a competency, it was not long ere the Mormon War, and the baleful 
teachings and the passions it engendered passed away. While Daviess 
county lost several hundred in population by the Mormon exodus, many 
more “Gentiles”? came to fill their places. The official history tells much 
of the troubles and the trials of the people in the early and succeeding years, 
of the wrongful acts and defaleations of county ofhcials, but the domestic 
and home record is not so clear. A spirit of progress seemed to pervade all 
classes, and though the entire inhabitants of the county numbered but 2,736 
in 1840, they were a unit in the cause of building up the county. The years 
1839 and 1840 brought a fair population to the county, in numbers, and 
they proved an energetic class of citizens, 


AN ERA OF QUIET. 


Daviess county had little to interrupt the era of quiet which was now 
upon her people. From the close of the Mormon War their energies had 
been given to building up the waste places, to increase the area of cultivated 
lands, to build school-houses and churches, to bring civilization and Chris- 
tianity to the county, which, but a few years before, was the home of the 
red man, the buffalo, the deer, and the feathered tribes of the forest. The 
great fertility of the soil became apparent. 


‘Thy very weeds are beautiful: thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility,” 


if richness was proven by the splendid crops of corn. The settlers soon 
began to show a desire to increase their landed estate and to produce larger 
crops. Stock, even at that early day, began to improve. The scrub cow 
was improved on, and the long-legged and slab-sided species of hog was 
allowed to run out, and other and a more profitable breed took its place. 
Horses and cattle were better cared for, and only the best kept for breeding 
purposes. Daviess county, while progressing slowly, was on the high road 
to prosperity. In fact, when this Grand River country was surveyed and 
placed upon the market in February, 1839, there was an impression strong 
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upon the people that immigration would flow in very rapidly. There was 
something of a rush, but it was suddenly checked by what was known as the 
“Platte Purchase,” and this last became for several years the agricultural 
El Dorado of the immigrant. And, in truth, it was a veritable El Dorado. 
The sun has never shone upon richer or more prolific soil than that found 
within the limits of what is known as the. Platte Purchase. The rush was 
very great, and not a few who had taken up lands in the beautiful valley of 
the Grand River, were so carried away by the glowing accounts given of 
the “ Purchase,” that they too broke camp and made for the agricultural 
heaven. And yet, there are as fine lands, as good soil, and as easy of culti- 
vation in this Grand River Valley, as can be found within the borders of 
the Platte Purchase. There may not be so inuch of it, but enongh is here 
and to spare. So far as Daviess county is concerned, her lands will be found 
the equal of surrounding counties, and few can boast of better or a greater 
quantity, when her areais taken into consideration. It was during the 
period of quiet and progress that the new court-house was built, and not 
only built, but paid for. So, for a few years at least, the people had little 
to do but to advance their pecuniary interests and enlarge the area of their 
cultivated lands. Peace and quiet reigned for eight years, and then came 
the bugle blast that called brave men to arms. Our southern neighbor, not 
satisfied with the position of our government in regard to the “ Lone Star” 
State, concluded to measure arms with the young giant of the North. It 
proved asad day tor Mexican pride, and that, coupled with the loss of a good 
portion of her territory, it seemed that both her pride and her purse 
met with a severe fall. The Alamo was terribly avenged. 


MEXICAN WAR. 


In the spring of 1846, Mexico declared war against the United States, but 
this excited no unusual commotion at the North, but aroused the hot blood 
of the South. The bulk of those who participated in that memorable strug- 
gle, outside of the regular army, were from the Southern States. It was 
not until General Taylor’s advance upon Mexican soil, and the battles of the 
Sth and 9th of May, of Palo Alto and of Resaca de la Palma were fought 
and won that the war fever began to spread, and the whole country became 
aroused when the couriers arrived at New Orleans and the full details of 
those terrible battles were given to the people. The sons of Missouri won 
imperishable renown in that bitter struggle. 

The triumphant march and the famous battles fought and won by Gen. 
A. W. Doniphan and his heroic men, have won a glowing page in the his- 
tory of our country. Some of that band of gallant men who lived to return, 
wearing bright laurels of victory, were from Daviess county. 


‘A thousand glorious actions, that might claim 
Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame.”’ 
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It was under the command of the gallant Doniphan that the sons of 
Daviess county marched to defend their country and uphold its honor. 
“Doniphan,” whose exploits have been compared with those of Xenophon, 
says the Louisville Courier-Journal, in speaking of the Mexican War, 
“with the First Regiment of Missouri Mounted Volunteers lett Fort 
Leavenworth June 18, 1846, and marched across the plains to Mexico, 
fought three important battles—Brazito, Sacramento and E| Paso—con- 
quered the states of Mexico and Chihuahua, and traveled more than 6,000 
miles in twelve months, not a word being heard from him by the government 
inthe meantime. His return, and that of his command, was greeted at New 
Orleans with the grandest reception ever given in that city, and Sargeant S, 
Prentiss, the law advocate and orator, welcomed them jn an impassioned 
speech, the equal of which, it is said, has never yet passed human lips.” 

Their march home was one of eqntinued triumph. At St. Louis they were 
received with another grand ovation, and Thomas H. Benton addressed them 
in glowing terms, giving the gallant hero and his mena full meed of praise for 
their great achievements. 

Some of Daviess county’s men returned to tell of their hardships, their 
trials, and their great and final success. A few were left to fill a soldier’s 
grave, beneath the chaparral of Mexico, but their memory will ever be green 
in the hearts of the American people. They gave their lives, their all, to 
their country’s glory as brave men, who knowing their duty performed it, 
and they fill heroes’ graves. Those who returned with the halo of victory 
encircling their brows, were welcomed with joy and gladness. The brave 
Ringgold, the gallant Clay, the intrepid Yell, the noble Hardin, left their 
bones to bleach upon the soil of Mexico, but the laurel wreath of memory 
entwines their brows, and with the names of Taylor, Scott, Price,and Don- 
iphan, will go down in history, their fame growing broader and deeper as 
time rolls round. It was a glorious conquest. It added to our country 
extended mineral lands; it gave usa southern outlet to the Pacific coast 
below the snow lines; its sea-coast, bays, inlets, and harbors have given 
much wealth to the country, and made the spirit of enterprise active. 

In 1846, a volunteer company was raised in Ray county, and was mus-* 
tered into service August Ist. This was Company G, Battalion of Missouri 
Mounted Rifles, and commanded by Captain Israel R. Hindley. In this 
company quite a number from Daviess county joined, but extended personal 
effort has failed to get their names. Captain Hendley was killed at the bat- 
tle of Moro, and the command of the company fell to the first lieutenant, 
William M. Jacobs, who was promoted to the captaincy. He lived through 
all that glorious march, but was killed by a cyclone which swept over a por- 
tion of Ray county, June 1, 1878. It was a portion of this company which 
accompanied Colonel Doniphan in his famous expedition. 


14 
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INGRATITUDE. 


A third of a century has passed since the close of this great struggle. 
Nearly all who participated in the contest, are gone to their last home and 
reward. Some few are living, and they deserve well of their country—far 
more than they have received. A pension bill is now betore Congress, and 
should have been passed, but nine-tenths of those who fought that glorious 
ficht, which shed undying lustre on the American people, were from the 
South. Since then hundreds of millions have been given in pensions, but 
not one dollar to those who fought in the name of their whole country. 
Should republics show favoritism and ingratitude? 


VOLUNTEERS. 


Captain Simons raised a company in the north part of Daviess county, 
and in Ilarrison and Gentry, being Company H, in a regiment that went 
from Jackson county. Captain Simons died on the way, and before reachi- 
ing the headquarters of the regiment. Benjamin Salmon was elected cap- 
tain of the company, joined the regiment and marched for Mexico, via the 
Santa Fé trail. This was in 1847. Ina fight with the Apache Indians 
and Mexicans, near Toas, Mexico, Captain Salmon received what proved a 
mortal wound. He was taken to the hospital at Toas, after the battle, in 
July, and died of his wounds the next February, never leaving the hospital. 
The following are the names of those who volunteered from Daviess county 
and belonged to Company H: Nathaniel H. Blakely, private, now living in 
the county; Greenville D. Sego, James A. Robinson, John M. Conkle, 
Samuel Gunter, and Henry Johnson, all returned safe and are now living 
in Gentry county; Jacob Hoover, a private, returned and is now living in 
Livingston county; Meredith Morris, now living in this county, belonged to 
the same company. 

Another company was raised by William Y. Slack (afterwards a colonel 
in the Contederate service), in Livingston county, and the following named 
gentlemen enlisted in the company from thiscounty; viz., John W. Sheets 
whose tragic death is elsewhere related in this work; Francis Peniston, now 
dead; Jack Edwards, now a resident of California; Thomas Latham, at 
present a resident of this county; James Wynn, now living some three 
miles east of Jameson; and Mr. Comer, of this city. Those who went 
with General Doniphan did not get back for some time after the war closed. 
8. P. Cox, who became a major for gallant service in the Union cause, is a 
popular merchant at Gallatin. He started for Leavenworth to volunteer in 
the war, and joined Company D, under Capt. W. H. Rogers, of the Oregon 
battalion. Major Cox was the only volunteer in that battalion from Daviess 
and held the position of high private. They were ordered to Mexico, but 
before they got out of reach were ordered back and sent to keep the In- 
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dians quiet up in Nebraska. These troops were the builders of Fort 
Kearney, in Nebraska. They were ordered back to Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and in December, 1848, were mustered out of service. 

The war shed a luster upon American arms and those who lived and re- 
turned to their country received the plaudits of the people. Those who 
died in defense of their homes can have uo higher tribute paid to their 
heroic deeds than the cherished memory that is ever in the hearts of the 


people. 


‘And they who for their country die, 
Shall fill an honored grave; 
For glory lights the soldier's tomb 
And beauty weeps the brave." 


TIE LAND OF GOLD. 


It was not long after the war with Mexico closed, that astounding news 
came in fitful gusts from the Pacific coast. The report was that gold had 
been found in that western land, that the waters of the Pacific actually 
washed a golden shore, and that among mountains and on the plains, on hill- 
top and in gulches, the golden ore was found. All this came to the ears of 
the people, and by and by, when corroborated, created the wildest excite- 
ment. Talk of frenzy, the madness of the hour, the surging of the wild 
sea waves when the storm-king lashes them to rage, listen to the clamor 
of contending hosts when the God of battles urges on the serried ranks to 
slaughter and to death! Think of all these combined in one terrible onset, 
and you can have only a faint conception of that mighty throng who truly 
proved the madness of the hour, and whose pathway became a charnel house 
of sorrow and death, while the road became whitened with the bones of the 
victims who had failed to realize their dreams and never reached the golden 
shore. In that tar distant land, where the white-capped waves kissed the 
pebbly beach on the Pacitfic’s sunlit coast, and sang the soft Inllaby of a mur- 
muring sea, or when the storm-king in his wrath goaded the grand old 
ocean to fury, there gold, bright yellow gold had been found. The rush 
was as the charge of a mighty host. In wagons, on foot, on horseback every- 
where the tide set to the western border of our State, and there the vast 
throng “crossed the Rubicon,” until the plains were whitened with their 
covered wagons and tents, and they entered the dark portals of an unknown 
beyond, some to pass the arid waste, others to leave their bones to mark 
the pathway for those who followed. It was many days, days of terrible 
suffering, before those prisoners of a trackless plain saw the light breaking 
and the golden land appear in view for which they had longed with yearn- 
ing hearts, and looked for with eyes dimmed by expiring hope, but seen at 
last. Despair gave way to joy too great for utterance. The El Dorado had 
been reached, would their hopes be realized’ That hegira has left terrible 
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footprints upon the pages of time. History has recorded in words of burn- 
ing intensity the hardships and sufferings of the thousands who sought 
fame and fortune on the shore of that distant land. How many succeeded, 
or how many, after suffering and enduring all in the hope of a brighter 
day, failed, will never be recorded. 

The stream of surging humanity kept on for years, for many had gained 
a fortune, and California became to the poor man a veritable land of promise, 
but in reaching it many weary days and nights were passed, and many drop- 
ped by the wayside—crossing not the plains which bordered the land of 
their hope and desire, but over the “dark river,” with their fate unknown, 
until Gabriel’s trump shall sound. 


THE RUSH FROM DAVIESS. 


Daviess county, too, felt the gold fever striking at her vitals; many of her 
hardy sons gave token that the fever had taken hold of them and that it 
was of a form violent enough to carry them off. These men had blazed a 
pathway in this then distant West and the car of progress and civilization 
had followed closely in their wake, but while reports of suffering and death 
had reached them, they gave it no heed. They had entered the wilderness, 
and it had given way before their strong arms and steady endurance, and 
was California any more difticnlt¢ They expected to work as man never 
worked before, but believed they would realize greater results, and so joined 
the army ot hope and lett for the promised elysium. Some returned 
happy with acompetency, others sank by the way, while others became res- 
idents of the country, making it their choice for a future home. Those 
who returned well supplied with the ‘root of all evil,’ were very willing to 
make it known that they had ‘‘made their pile,’ but the size of said “pile” 
was one of those things ‘tno feller’ ever could tind out. They, however, 
spent their money and business assumed a more active shape. Some wanted 
farms and stock, some had these already but were goingto improve them, 
and an era of prosperity began to dawn, where before it had drooped and 
become almost lifeless. The return travelers began to arrive in 1854 and 
1855, and they kept dropping home one at a time. The money they 
brought helped wonderfully to give a substantial bottom to the rapidly 
growing business interests that were starting up. Daviess county secured 
her share of the wealth found and gathered in the golden West, and she, 
also, had her sufferings and her losses of that wonderful period. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE CIVIL CONFLICT AND DAVIESS COUNTY’S PARTICIPA- 
TION THEREIN—1861-1865. 


The Storm-Cloud—-1861--Dariess County—How and Where They Fought—The Operations 
of 1861-—-Death of Bill Anderson—Camp Everly—Company A—Roll of Company A— 
Transferred—Discharged for Disability—Died—Sergeants—Corporals—A ctions Engaged 
in—Company G—Roll of Company G—Hilled in Buattle— Died— Discharged —Deserled— 
Sergeants—Corporals—Roll of Company B—Forly-third Missouri—Roll of Forty- 
Third—Sergeants—Corporals—Commissioned Officers’ Record——Confederate Service— 
The Heroes Who Died—Tragic Scenes—Bromfield’s Death—Order of Inquisition—Re- 
union, 


THE STORM-CLOUD., 


The Lone Star State had seen her Alamo, and trom the blood of her mur- 
dered sons came forth a glorious State with the banner of freedom and in- 
dependence floating in the breeze. Then followed the Mexican War when 
other States came into being and joined the sisterhood. The wave of ex- 
citement caused by the gold discovery in California had come and gone 
when the dark and ominous cloud of civil strite began to hover over the 
land. Where all was peace, and a prosperity unexampled in the world’s 
history, soon would be given over to desperate conflict; a struggle that was 
to deluge the land with blood, and which was not only to rend the liberties 
of the people, but start an era of corruption, the like of which the world 
had never seen. Hundreds of thousands of the people slain, thousands of 
millions of dollars of the people’s money stolen. Our fair land was to pass 
through the trying ordeal of a domestic strife which was to clothe our peo- 
ple in gloom, and which was to carry sorrow and mourning into nearly every 
household in the land. 


1861. 


The year 1861 is historic. The demon of hate had taken possession of 
the hearts of the people and could only be appeased by deadly conflict upon 
the battle-field. Peace spread her wings and soared aloft, and the * Land of 
the Free’ once more attested her devotion to free institutions by sealing that 
devotion in blood. Right or wrong, they attested their devotion by  sacri- 
ficing their lives upon the altar of their belief—while fanatics and partisans 
incited the strife, the men who fought did so for principle. So far as the 
battle-tields of the civil war are concerned, armed men fought and died, and 
the survivors should shake hands across the bloody chasm. The blue and 
the gray mingled in fraternal union. It was those who were lett behind 
who committed crime in the name of loyalty and the American name dis- 
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graced. While brave men met in hostile array, it was the home warriors 
who not only preached, but practiced the gospel of hate. 


DAVIESS COUNTY. 


The roar of the signal gun at Fort Sumter had scarcely died away before 
the call to arms resounded in every village and hamlet throughout the land. 
Giants were to meet in deadly conflict, brave deeds and heroic actions were 
to go down in history and the horrors of a domestic civil strife were upon 
the people. 

Daviess county was divided in sentiment, but a majority from the first 
seemed to be in favor of the Union cause. Meetings were held and the 
most prominent citizens took part. The Union men were more demonstra- 
tive, and soon made arrangements to form a regiment for service in the 
Federal army. The tall of Sumter had its effect, but the affairs at home 
demanded attention. The State, in the southern and central parts, was 
overwhelmingly Confederate, while north of the river it was more nearly 
divided, if we except the river counties below Booneville. In the mean- 
time matters progressed in Daviess county, and in April, 1862, the first 
regiment of cavalry of the Missouri State Militia was organized with 
James McFerran as colonel. Of this regiment three companies were 
raised in Daviess county, being Company A, Captain Joseph H. Me- 
Gee; Company B, Captain Wiiliam H. Folmsbee; and Company G, Captain 


John Ballinger. 


FIELD AND STAFF OFFICERS. 


The regiment was fully recruited and on April 9th,{1862, the following 
field and staff officers were appointed and received their commissions: 
James MecFerran, colonel, March 31, 1862. 
Alexander M. Woolfolk, lieutenant-colonel, February 24, 1862. 
Samuel F. Cox, major, March 12, 1862. 
George W. Thompson, first lieutenant and battalion adjutant, March 31, 
1862. 
Thomas Doyle, 1st lieutenant and battalion adjutant, April 9, 1862. 
Colonel McFerran of the First Regiment Cavalry, Missouri State Militia, 
was ordered to at once report to his district commander, and cause a duly 
certified muster roll of the field and staff to be forwarded to the office of the 
adjutant general. 
The First Battalion was under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Wool- 
folk and was composed of’ the following companies: 
Company A, Captain J. H. McGee. 
Ly: 3; “William H. Folmsbee. 
*e ©; “Oliver Phillips. 
ey. PDs “William A. Shelton. 
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VeRDARY E, Captain Joseph II. Little. 
ine “Henry Wilkerson. 
if G, “John Ballinger. 
mS Ay ‘Christopher C. Harvey. 

The above battalion was pertected March 26, with the exception of the 
two last companies which were added, by order of the adjutant-general, 
April 9, 1862. On May 28th following, Companies I and K were also added. 
In February, 1863, the Fifth Missouri Cavalry (ten companies) was broken 
up and three companies of that regiment, B, C, and E, were added to Col- 
onel McFerran’s regiment, and were known as I, L, and M, and Companies 
A and D were antiecly broken up, and Colonel McFerran was ordered to 
distribute his men among the different companies as he saw fit. 

Thus the regiment had three companies trom Daviess county. There 
was also added to Colonel MeFerran’s regiment, Captain Johinson’s company 
of cavalry. 

The first engagement took place July 27, 1862. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Woolfolk, with 180 men attacked 80 rebels and dispersed them, with one 
man wounded. 

Company B, August 5, 1862, and a party of enrolled militia, had a fight 
with the rebels under Davis and Kirk, near *Di-Amon, dispersing thane 
The command had five men severely wounded and several rebels were killed. 
The regiment was contined to State duty during its existence, and the follow- 
ing will give a pretty general history of its career for the first two years of 
its service. 


HOW AND WHERE ‘THEY FOUGHT. 


One hundred and twenty men of the First Regiment were with Colonel 
McNeal in the pursuit of Porter in North Missouri, in 1862, and took part 
in the battles of Newark and Kirksville. 

Two hundred and twenty-five men of the First Regiment took part in the 
battle of Panther Creek, on the eighth day of August, 1862, under command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Woolfolk. 

Abont 500 men of the First Regiment, under command of Colonel 
James McFerran, had a skirmish with Porter's rebels at Walnut Creek, 
Adair county, Missouri, on the ninth of August, 1862, and on the same day 
fought Porter’s forces at See’s Ford, on the Chariton riv er, in which engage- 
ment the First Regiment had one man killed and ten wounded. 

On the twelfth and thirteenth of August, 1862, about 600 of the First 
Regiment, under command of Colonel McFerran, were in pursuit of 
Poindexter’s guerrillas, in the counties of Linn and Livingston, Missouri, ot 
whose force about twenty men were killed and one hundred and fifty taken 
prisoners. The First Regiment did not sustain any loss. 

On the seventeenth of August, 1862, the regiment took up its line of 
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march to Lexington, Missouri, and on the evening of the nineteenth crossed 
the Missouri River. 

Early in September, 1862, 180 then of the First Regiment, under com- 
mand of Major Mullins, chased Quantrel with 150 guerrillas three days and 
nights through Lafayette and Jackson counties, dispersing his force. 

During the fall and winter the headquarters of the regiment remained at 
Lexington; four companies, under Lieutenant-Colonel Woolfolk, were sta- 
tioned at Sedalia, from November until the first of April. 

During the fall and winter the First Regiment was constantly engaged in 
scouting and skirmishing with guerrillas in the counties near the post of 
Lexington, Missouri. In March, 1868, the headquarters of the First Regi- 
ment were moved to Independence, and in April to Harrisonville; on the 
tenth day of May, to Warrensburg, and on the third day of June to Lexing- 
ton, where they remained till the first of October, when they were removed 
again. 

On the fitteenth of April, 1863, in Lafayette county, Missouri, about forty 
men of the First Regiment, under command ot Lieutenant-Colonel King, 
Fourth Cavalry. Missouri State Militia, killed six guerrillas without sus- 
taining any loss; also on the same day, in Cass county, Missouri, eight men 
of the First Regiment encountered eight bushwhackers, wounded two, and 
rescued a citizen whom they were abont to hang. On the tenth day of June, 
forty men of the First Regiment surprised thirty guerrillas in St. Clair 
county, Missouri, killing two and wounding several, and captured a boy. 
On the sixteenth day of June, 1863, fifty men, under command of Lieut. J. 
H. Smith, surprised and killed four guerrillas in Lafayette county, Mis- 
souri. 

In July, 1863, 100 men of the First Regiment, under command of Maj. 
A. W. Mullins, attacked Marchbank’s guerrillas, numbering sixty men, in 
Bates county, Missouri, killing two and wounding a number, capturing and 
burning their camp and garrison equipage, and then pursued them, skir- 
mishing about three miles, when the guerrillas dispersed. 

On the twenty-ninth day of June, 1863, the rebel colonel, Parker, with 
four men, attacked four men of the First Regiment, when a fight ensued, in 
which Parker was killed and his adjutant wounded; the men of the First 
Regiment sustained no injury. In July, 1863, 100 men of the First Regi- 
ment, under command ot Maj. A. W. Mullins, attacked Marehbank’s guer- 
rillas, numbering eighty men,in Vernon county, on the prairie, where a 
running fight took place, lasting for six hours, over sixteen miles, killing 
two and wounding several; the First Regiment had one man severely 
wounded, 

On the second day of August, 100 men of the First Regiment, under Maj. 
A.W. Mullins, attacked Marchbank’s guerrillas, numbering eighty-tive men; 
a fight ensued and ended in dispersing the guerrillas, killing one; the First 
Regiment had one man killed. On the tenth day of August, 1863, 230 men 
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of the First Regiment attacked Teague’s guerrillas, numbering about forty 
men, in Cass county, Missouri, killing three; the First Regiment sustained 
no loss. 

From August to October the regiment was kept busy constantly skirmish- 
ing with the rebels. 

In the attack of the rebel, Blount, on Captain Peery, who, with ten inen, 
was acting as paymaster’s escort, he succeeded in repulsing them with the 
Joss of one man. 

In October, 1863, 659 men of the First Regiment, under the command of 
Lientenant-Colonel Lazear, participated in the pursuit of General Shelby 
and his forces, and were engaged in the battles of Dug Ford, in Cooper 
county, and Marshall, in Saline county, and followed them through Saline, 
Lafayette, and Johnson counties. 


THE OPERATIONS oF 1864 


In January, 1864, the regiment were badly scattered, doing guard duty 
The headquarters of the regiment were at Warrensburg, where two compa- 
nies, Land M, were stationed. Company A was at Waverly; B, at Cal- 
houn; C,at Chapel Hill; D, at Kingsville; E, at Germantown; F, at Wel- 
lingten; Gand H, at Lexington; I, at Hopewell; and K, at Osceola; and 
their principal business was guard duty and scouting, and this continued 
during January and February. 

In April, Lieutenant Triplett, with forty men of Company D, broke up a 
camp of guerrillas in Johnson county, and captured from them an elegant 
regimental banner of the Fifth Infantry, Indiana Volunteers. 

In May, Companies A, C, and L were stationed at Warrensburg, B, E and 
K, at Germantown, D and M, at Holden, and F, G, H, and I, under Captain 
Burris, were in the field in the western part of Latayette county. Scouting 
and fighting the guerrillas continued until July, when the headquarters of 
the regiment were moved trom Warrensburg to Mound Prairie, Lafayette 
county, July 14, and trom there to Lexington on the 19th. 

In the latter part of July Lieutenant-Colonel Lazear was ordered to as- 
sume command of the regiment and operations in Lafayette and Saline 
counties, relieving Colonel MceFerran. Colonel Lazear continued to operate 
in this district with his command until the 16th of September, when Colo- 
nel MeFerran again assumed command. During this period the headquar- 
ters of the regiment were in the field. 

On September 17th, Major Mullins, with one battalion, then in 
the field in Lafayette county, was ordered to proceed to Saline county and 
take command in that county, with headquarters at Marshall. The head- 
quarters of the regiment in the mean time were established at the Little 
Snibar, Lafayette county. 

Not long after this the regiment was sent first to Sedalia and then to Jet- 
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ferson, finally ariving at the latter place in October, 1864. The regiment 
was connected with the first brigade, and while with it was engaged in the 
battles of Big Blue, Independence, and Osage. The regiment was at Fort 
Scott on the 26th of October, when it was detailed to escort to Warrensburg 
the prisoners and artillery captured from the rebels by the brigade, and No- 
vember first they made their headquarters for the winter at Warrensburg. 

On the 1st of January, 1865, the regiment was stationed in the Centrab 
District of Missouri, and was engaged in exterminating the band of guerril- 
las that infested that region of country, and performing guard and escort 
duty, until mustered out. 

It will be seen that the First Regiment was kept pretty busy during the 
time of the “great unpleasantness,” and with the exception of an occasional 
resignation, wounds and sickness, the companies from Daviess county were 
constantly in the field, their scope of duty being confined to Missouri. They 
had, therefore, no chance to distinguish themselves by participating in the 
many memorable battles on Southern soil, but they performed the duties. 
assigned to them with zeal and deserved well of their country. 


DEATH OF BILL ANDERSON. 


October 27, 1864, a heavy foree of guerrillas, under the command of Bill An- 
derson, were repulsed near Albany, Ray county, by a portion of the Fifty- 
first Regiment, Enrolled State Militia. In this engagement the noted guerrilla 
leader, Bill Anderson, was killed while making a desperate charge on Major 
Samuel P. Cox’s forces. There wereengaged in the battle the First Cavalry of 
the Missouri State Militia, under Major Cox, and those of the Fifty-tirst Regi- 
men, under command of Major John Grimes. Anderson’s horse was eap- 
tured by a soldier of Major Cox’s command. Major Cox received a slight 
flesh wound in that fight. Both the Ray and Daviess county troops be- 
haved with coolness and bravery, and the officers showed themselves not only 
brave men, but ofticers of ability and inilitary tact. This tight was so dis- 
astrous to the guerrillas, besides the loss of their gallant and desperate leader, 
that they retreated, that night, from this section of the country. 


CAMP EVERLY. 


The first Union camp in Daviess county was on the farm of William W. 
Everly, and while the companies were reerniting, his farm furnished food 
for both men and horses. The old man was a pioneer settler in Daviess 
county, having come to the county in 1833. He lived to see the war end, 
and the mantle of peace and prosperity once more spread over the land, and 
died in September, 1869. The “soldier boys” all remember “Camp Ey- 
erly.” 
There was very little effort made to keep the names of those who entered 
either the Union or Confederate service. The latter, especially, has had no 
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record kept and those. who joined the Southern army generally did so by 
going, singly or in squads, to some Southern rendezvous, and there enlisting. 
This prevented a list of names being kept, as no company or companies of 
Contederates were raised in Daviess county. By persevering ettort, the 
compiler of this work has been able to secure the names of the most of 
those who obeyed their country’s call, and assisted in retaining this great 
union of States. : 


COMPANY A. 


This company was mustered into service February 8, 1862, at Gallatin, 
Missouri, by Capt. T. B. Biggers. The company was commanded by 
Captain Joseph H. McGee, of Gallatin; First Lieutenant Merdith Morris, 
of Pattonsburg, and Second Lieutenant McClain Wilson, of Monroe town- 
ship. Their commissions all bear date from February 3, 1862. One year 
and two months from the last date, April 3, 1868, Joseph McGee was pro- 
moted to major; March 26, 1863, Merdith Morris sueceeded him as captain 
of the company; Benton Miller as first lieutenant, and McClain Wilson 
still holding his position of second lieutenant. Of these officers, Captain 
Morris was dismissed, April 26, 1864; First Lieutenant Miller was mustered 
out February 11, 1865, having served out his term; and McClain Wilson 
resigned April 23, 1864. 


ROLL OF COMPANY A. 


Company A belonged to the first regiment of cavalry, Missouri State 
Militia. The roll of privates and non-commissioned officers is here given 
A noble band who did their duty in the Union cause: 


PRIVATES. 


Bear, Martin L., Bancroft. Frazier, Levi, Alto Vista. 
Blehkenship, Benjamin F., Gallatin. Fields, Stephen, Civil Bend. 
Blenkenship, Alfred, Gallatin. Frazier, Samuel, Civil Bend. 
Browning, William R., Alto Vista. Gray, James, Pattonsburg. 
Barber, Elisha, Prairie City. Gentry, John A., Bancroft. 
Bartlett, John, Kidder. Gentis, David, Civil Bend. 
Brown, Solomon, Civil Bend. Grantham, John E., Civil Bend. 
Crawford, Benjamin R., Civil Bend. Garrison, Benjamin I*., Alto Vista: 
Cutshall, John R., Bancroft. Gray, William A., Pattonsburg. 
Clore, George W., Prairie City. Handel, Isaac I., Gallatin. 
Dutcher, William R., Gallatin. Harrah, James C., Prairie City. 
Downing, William, Alto Vista. Hughes, John 8., Victoria. 
Downing, Thomas, Alto Vista. Holmes, Henry, Gallatin. 

Doll, John H., Kidder. Haver, John, Civil Bend. 


Flemming, Thomas J., Aito Vista. Hughes, Joseph, Victoria. 
Flemming, William H., Alto Vista. Hayes, Thomas F., Bancroft. 
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Hines, James A., Alto Vista. 
Harter, George W., Kidder. 
Jones, John It., Gallatin. 
Johnson, Eleazer, Civil Bend. 
Leard, Alfred C., Alto Vista. 
Leard, Robert J., Alto Vista. 
Leard, William A., Alto Vista. 
McGee, James, Gallatin. 
McCrary, John W., Gallatin. 
Marshall, Dennis, Civil Bend. 
Moore, Robert N., Victoria. 
Netherton, James C., Gallatin. 
Poe, Jonathan, Prairie City. 
Poe, Abraham, Prairie City. 
Powell, George W., Victoria. 
Powell, William C., Victoria. 


OF DAVIESS COUNTY. 


Persinger, John, Pattonsburg. 
Royston, William H., Prairie City. 
Royston, James M., Prairie City. 


Royston, Benjamin F., Prairie City. 


Reed, Orange, Civil Bend. 
Roney, William, Kidder. 
Smith, Martin, Civil Bend. 
Sweaney, Andrew, Civil Bend. 
Snider, Lewis, Kidder. 
Schatter, David, Gallatin. 
Shriver, Nathan, Gallatin. 
Shipley, James H., Bethany. 
Travis, Charles, Alto Vista. 
Utterback, Ferdinand, Victoria. 
Whitman, Thomas W., Bancroft. 
Woodey, Nathan, Pattonsburg. 


TRANSFERRED. 


Kenney, Patrick S., first sergeant, 


Tcidder. 


Groomer, David, first corporal, Pat- 


tonsburg. 
Cope, John, private, Alto Vista. 


Frazier, William, private, Alto Vista. 


Frazier, Henry C., Alto Vista. 
Hilton, William H., Alto Vista. 


Leard, Alfred C., Alto Vista. 
Lewis, Jacob, Alto Vista. 
Lewis, Joseph, P., Alto Vista. 
Hamm, John, Alto Vista. 
Jeffries, Martin P., Alto Vista. 
O’Neal, Thomas, Kidder. 
Wiebkir, Rodolph, Kidder. 


DISCHARGED FOR DISABILITY. 


‘ 
Bear, Peter, second sergeant, Ban- Miller, Seamon, private, Kidder. 
croft. Leard, Janes G., private, Alto Vista. 
Stone, George W., third sergeant, Everly, Samuel H., private, Gallatin. 
Gallatin. Field, Riley, private, Civil Bend. 
Tipton, George W., fifth sergeant, Grantham, William D., private, Gal- 
Victoria. latin. 
Grantham, Robert H., sixth corpo- Miller, William F., private, Victoria, 
ral, Civil Bend. Sweaney, George, private, Civil Bend, 
Peniston, Thomas, bugler, Civil Sego, Charles B., private, Pattons- 
3end., burg. 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


Handel, Edward W., Gallatin. Dale, Thomas J., Bethany. 
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NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS-—SERGEANTS, 


Benton Miller, orderly sergeant, Kid- David E. Yontsey, second sergeant, 


rge 
der. (yallatin. 
William V. McGee, quarter-master William L. Powell, third sergeant, 
sergeant, Gallatin. Grallatin. 
William C. Gillahan, company ser- Lewis Heaston, fourth sergeant, Gal- 
geant, Gallatin. latin. 7 


Benjamin F. Poe, first sergeant, 
Prairie City. 
CORPORALS. 


First, Isaac H. Wilson, Breckinridge. Fifth, George T. Netherton, Gallatin. 


Second, Daniel Johns, Bethany. Sixth, Charles W. Lake, Gallatin. 
Third, Joshua Brown, Gallatin. Seventh, Wiley W. Stone, Gallatin. 


Fourth, James Browning, Alto Vista. Eighth, John W. Hancock, Kidder. 


ACTIONS ENGAGED IN. 


The first action this company was engaged in, was fought at Kirksville, 
in Adair county, August 6, 1862. Two days after, August S, they again 
met the enemy at Panther Creek, Macon county, and following them up, a 
short engagement ensued on Walnut Creek, and at Seaford the next day. On 
the 13th of August, four days after, they fought their next battle with Poin- 
dexter. This is the record of the first movements of this regiment. None 
were killed, but several wounded, among whom were William R. Dutcher, 
private, and David E. Youtsey, second sergeant, both of Gallatin. 


COMPANY G. 


Company G was organized March 27, 1862, with Jolin Ballinger as cap- 
tain, who ranked as such from March 16th of that year. The original roll 
of the company could not be found, but the roll of the company when mus- 
tered out was preserved by Lieutenant David Groomer, and kindly furnished, 
and from which was taken the names of those who lived to return to their 
homes. Those who died from exposure, or were killed in battle, filled a sol- 
dier’s grave, and the nemory of them will ever remain green. Time may 
lessen the violence of griet, but memory ever keeps her vigils, and as the 
one softens with passing years, the other ever rises bright and glorious, and 
with hope as its beacon light, holds fast until death. 


3rown, David. 
Blakely, Andrew C. 
Caldwell, James H. 
Crowder, James M. 
Cope, John. 
Endicott, Jacob I. 
Frazier, William. 
Frazier Miles. 
Fansler, Thomas. 
Fansler, William. 
Fitts, Jackson. 
Galbreath, Squire. 
Hilton, William H. 
Hill, David. 
Hindman, John CU. 
Jeffries, Martin P. 
Leeper, Joseph. 
Mitchell, John T. 
Morgan, Asa. 


McBride, Sylvester Kk. 


McBride, James. 
Miller, George W. 
Oram, James. 
Pengh, George W. 
Reynolds, John M. 
Shriver, Francis W. 


Shriver, Nova Zembla. 


Sabens, Thomas DB. 
Smith, Jeremiah. 
Dilley, Barnett. 
Splawn, John B. 
Splawn, Isaac N. 
Smith, John N. 
Jeffries, George W. 
Walker, Albert G. 
Ham, John F. 
Hines, Benjamin F. 
Miller, Michael. 
Harris, Seth H. 
Orr, Jasper N. 


ROLL OF COMPANY G 


OF DAVIESS COUNTY. 


PRIVATES. 


Payne, Ebenezer. 
Way, Charles A. 
Orr, Moses. 
Rowhuft, James. 
French, Jesse N. 
Day, Johu M. 
Osborn, Carlow B. 
Simms, Thomas. 
Allen, Charles W. 
Bailey, Jasper N. 
Benedict, Moses. 
Cope, Wiley, 

Cope, William B. 
Cain, George L. 
Duskins, William I. 
Elliott, Gilford. 
Gilkey, Robert T. 
Grindstaft, Julius. 
Hall, George W. 
Johnson, James G. 
Jacques, Gabriel M. 
Lewis, Joseph P. 
Miller, John H. 
McClure, James. 
McClure, David. 
Owen, Richard. 
Payne, Reuben L. 
Pilcher, Francis L. 
Rop, James L. 
Rowland, John D. 
Rhoads, Charles W. 
Sabens, William M. 
Stout, William S. 
Starr, William M. 
Starr, James. 
Stephens, Wiley. 
Wright, John R. 
Wheeling, Harrison. 
Worley, William T. 
Wilson Matthew. 


KILLED IN BATTLE. 


Lewis Jacob, bugler, killed August 9, 1862, at Panther Creek, Missouri. 
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DIED. 


Janes, John, died May 12, 1862, at 
Gallatin. 

Clevinger, Pitman wA., died April 5, 
1862, at Gallatin. 

Place, Peter, died May 6, 1862, at 
Grallatin. 

Gillihan, Benona H., died July 14, 
1862, at Chillicothe. 


Fitts, George W., died August 19, 


1862, at Chillicothe. 


Orr, Patrick M., died November 8, 


1864, at Jetterson City. 
Pennington, William J., died No- 
vember, 21, 1864, at Warrensburg. 


DISCHARGED. 


Risdon, Jolin, discharged tor drunk- 
enness, June 12, 1862. 

Jordon, James, discharged tor drunk- 
enness, June 30, 1862. 

Harmon, Jacob C., discharged for 
drunkenness, June 30, 1862. 

Harmon, Richard M., discharged tor 
disability, July 10, 1862. 

Harmon, David, discharged for disa- 
bility, July 10, 1862. 

Murphy, Thomas, discharged for 
drunkenness, July 13, 1862. 

O’Neal, Thomas, discharged for dis- 
ability, October 18, 1862. 

Keene, Joseph B., discharged tor dis- 
ability, October 12, 1562. 

Shadwick, Levi, discharged tor disa- 
bility, November 4, 1862. 

England, William, discharged tor 
disability, November 4, 1862. 

Place, Richard J., discharged for dis- 
ability; November 14, 1862. 

Knight, Thomas, discharged for disa- 
bility, June 18, 1862. 

Fields, Thomas, discharged tor disa- 
bility, November 20, 1862. 

Brown, Joel R., discharged for disa- 
bility, November 7, 1862. 

Dilley, Barnett, discharged for disa- 
bility, Febrnary 11, 1863. 

Splawn, John B., discharged for dis- 
ability, March 14, 1863. 


Splawn, Isaac N., discharged tor dis- 
ability, March 14, 1863. 

Smith, John N., discharged for disa- 
bility, March 14, 1863. 

Jeftries, George W., discharged for 
disability, March 14, 1863. 

Walker, Albert G., discharged for 
disability, April 27, 1863. 

Ham, John T., discharged for disa- 
bility, April 27, 1868. 

[lines, Benjamin F., discharged for 
disability, April 27, 1863. 

Miller, Michael, discharged for disa- 
bility, April 27, 1863. 

Harris, Seth H., discharged for disa- 
bility, April 27, 1863. 

Orr, Jasper N., discharged tor disa- 
bility, April 27, 1863. 

Payne, Ebenezer, discharged for dis- 
ability, April 27, 1863. 

Way, Charles A., discharged for dis- 
ability, June 7, 1863. 

Orr, Moses, discharged tor disability, 
November 27, 1865. 

Rowhuff, James, discharged for disa- 
bility, May 17, 1864. 

French, Jesse N., discharged tor dis- 
ability, June 30, 1863. 

Day, Joln M., discharged tor horse 
stealing, July 15, 1863. 
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DESERTED. 


Moore, James, deserted April 20, 


1863. 


Stephens, John E., deserted, May, 16, 
1863. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS—SERGEANTS. 


Alfred R. Leard. 
Joseph Dilley. 
Benjamin H. Lines. 
David K. Eads. 
Charles M. Rogers. 
Eli McClure. 

Davis Lewellyn. 


Tsaac Summers. 

David M. Heath, discharged, for dis- 
ability, August 4, 1862. 

Nathan Johnson, discharged, for dis- 
ability, April 8, 1864. 

James Johnson, died at home in Da- 
viess county, November 3, 1862. 


COPPORALS, 


William G. Stow. 

Bailey Webb. 

Harvey Dilley. 

Henry C. Frazier. 

Willis Dilley. 

Daniel Pilcher. 

William H. Elliott. 

Carl R. Lord, discharged tor disabil- 
ity, March 14, 1863. 

Joseph P. Lewis, discharged for dis- 
ability, April 27, 1863. 


Ira C. Tuttle, discharged for disabil- 
ity, April 27, 1863. 

Henry Dilley, discharged for disa- 
bility, April 27, 1863. 

George W. Hall, discharged for dis- 
ability, February 28, 1863. 

John L. Shriver, discharged for dis- 
ability, March 14, 1863. 

Luther Ferrington, deserted May 16, 
1863. 


ROLL OF COMPANY B. 


The following, as far as could be ascertained, is the roll of privates and 


non-commissioned officers of Company B, Captain Folmsbee. 


muster roll could not be found:— 


The original 


PRIVATES. 


Alexander, John. 
Allen, Isaac. 
Atwell, : 
Brown, Willian. 
Baker, (ruy. 
Baker, Harvey. 
Bashtord, Cline. 
Butler, Francis. 
Butrick, William. 
Butrick, G. 


Bender, James. 
Bender, Robert. 
Bender, John, 
Blessing, Henry. 
Critton, Erve. 
Critton, James. 
Cole, Harvey. 
Collins, Thomas. 
Castor, J. 

Castor, Benjamin. 


Castor, William. 
Castor, C. 
Critton, Joseph. 
Charles, C. 
Daniels, C. 
Daniels, James. 
Elmore, 
Enyart, Richard. 
French, J. 
Fulcher, —— 
Fannon, William. 
Fannon, Joseph. 
Gipson, Thomas. 
Harolson, 
Henderson, —— 
Harmon, J. 
Hoover, Isaac. 
Harmon, —— 
Johnson, B. 
Keene, Gabriel. 
Knight, J. 
Laswell, A. J. 
Laswell, John. 
Landers, Joseph. 
Leber, Isaac. 
Lewis, Sylvester. 
Mann, Adam. 
Morris, John. 


Miries, ——. 
Matthews, David. 
Myers, S. 


MeFarland, Marshall. 
MeGarvin, David, 
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MeGarvin, Dennis, 
McCarty, Dennis. 
McCarty, David, 
McClure, Jolin. 
McKinney, Arthur. 
Nichols, D. 
Norton, J. 

Noah, Uriah. 
Niehols, Joseph. 
Nichols, Rhodes. 
Nichols, John. 
Nations, Edward. 
Ohar, M. 

Place, F. A. 
Paxton, Doce. 
Reader, Robert. 
Reun, William. 
Rhodes, N. 

Snider, Henry. 
Snider, Henry, Caldwell county. 
Shanks, Michael. 
Story, G, 

Story, Mounee. 
Story, Jolin. 

Sego, Lemuel. 
Sitch, Perry. 
Savey, L. 

Savey, William. 
Tracy, D. 
Woodson, Richard. 
Wilson, Adam. 
Ward, James. 
Webster, Hiram. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Daniel Lebow, sergeant. 
FORTY-THIRD INFANTRY, MISSOURI VOLUNTEERS. 


In 1864, there was a farther demand for troops and the Forty-third Reg- 
iment was organized, September 22, 1864, under the command of Chester 
Harding, junior, of St Louis, as colonel. The duties of the regiment were 
confined to the State, and six companies of it participated in the battle of 
Glasgow, fought October 15, 1864. Of this regiment, only one company 

15 
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was purtially organized trom Daviess county, under the captainey of Wil- 
liam F. Flint, whose post address was given us Bethany, Missouri, but who, 
atter the war. became sheriff of Daviess county, and was the unfortunate 
vietim of robbery in Kansas City, a detailed account of which is given in 
another place. A portion only of the names ot this company can be given, 
and not all of them from this county. They were in active duty in the Cen- 
tral Missouri District, until the close of the war, and were mustered out of 


service, dune 30, 1865. 


ROLL OF FORTY-THIRD INFANTRY—PRIVATES, 


Brown, Joel F. 
Bowyer, William. 
Tendrick, T. J. 
Hendrick, Jolin. 
Herndon, Isaac. 
Irwin, Joseph. 
Daniels, Richard. 
Frazier, Joseph. 
Bolin, William. 
Eads, William. 
Rader, Jolin. 
Cline, John. 
Robb, James. 
Foster, Andrew J. 
Terry, David. 


Terry. Aaron, 


Terry, David T. 
Miers, William. 

Poe, James. 

Smith, W. T, 

Smith, John E. 
Wright, James. 
toyston, Powell. 
Yost, Cornelius. 
Chapman, Alonzo. 
Chapinan, C. 

Sarrah, Jacob. 
Henderson, Jolin. 
Endicott, Jacob. 

Greenwood, F. L., drummer. 
Flint, Larkin 8., fifer. 


NON-COMMISSIONE]l) OF RIOCERS-—-SERGEANTS, 


Nathan I. Reed, first sergeant. 


Silas H. Hammond, second sergeant. 


L. L. Terry, third sergeant. 
William Tibbles, fourth sergeant. 


Hugh Sharon, fifth sergeant, dis- 
charged, 

Robert S. Terry, fifth sergeant, pro- 
moted. 


CORPORALS. 


Isaac N. Goodwin, lirst corporal. 
James O. Frishee, second corporal. 
Jolin PP. Silby, third corporal. 
Philip Higgins, fourth eorporal. 


Joseph H. Knott, titth corporal. 
Sideon Smith. sixth corporal. 
John Tendricks, seventh corporal. 
Corydon Hart, eighth corporal. 


There were in the above company tifty-tive more privates, the names of 
whom could not be secured, part of them trom Daviess county. 
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COMMISSIONED OFFICER'S RECORD, FIRSE CAVALRY REGIMENT WIssount STATIC MILITIA. 


DATE. NAME. | RANK, pinay | KEMARKS, 
Apr. 9, 1562) umes MeFerran..jCol..........5 Mar. 31, 1862! Mustered ont expiration of 
by = 2 ge | ; | | term. Feb.. 1865, 
Feb. 24, 1862 A. M. Woolfolk. ./Lt.-Col ..... Feb. 24 D882 Resigned Marveh 25. 1563. 
Apr. 6, 1863 Bazel FP. Taazear...|bt.-Col...... Sept. 13, 1862|Mustered out expiration of 
ssiella : tenu, April 20, 1865, 
Apr, 9, 1862)8amuel ['. Cox. ...|Major........ Mar. 12, 1862 Resigned January 26, 1863. 
May 15, I862)A, W. Mullins... .!Major........ May 15, 1862/Mustered out expiration of 
. | term, March 80, 1865. 
Mar. 26, 1865J. 1. MeGer BiSaantgs Major -.......) Mar. 26, 1882)Resignenl Nov. 17, 1263, 
Fel. 16, 1864)/Henry Neil......., Majors. rss Feb, 16, [Sti4|Mustered out expiration of 


; ve a term, Feb. Ys, 1865. 
Oct. 14, 1862)P. 8. Kennedy ..../ ist Lt, & Q. M.JOct. 14. I862/Mustered out expiration of 


term, April 11, 1865, 
COMPANY A, 


Feb. 10, 1862). H. MeGee...... AS seis w'atnssteve Feb, 4, 1862 Promoted to Major March 


26, 18H, 
Apr. 10, 1863! Meredith Morvis...|Uapt,.......+- Apr. 4, 1883 Dismissed April 26, 1864. 
Feb. 10, 1862 Meredith Morris... |Ist Lt......... Feb, 8, 1862 Promoted Captain April 3, 
1St3. 
Apr. 10, 1863 Benton Miller.....- Ist Lt........-/Apr. 4, I863/Mustered ont expiration of 
: terin, Feb. 11, 1865. 
Feb. 10. 1862/MeClain Wilson.../2d Lt ....---- Feb. 3. 1s6z/Resigned April 23, 1864. 


| COMPANY B. | 


Feb, 10, 1862) Win, H. Folmsbee.|Capt.......+: Feb, 4, 1862) Resigned October 3, 186. 
Nov. 9, 1863'S. N. Gaskill...... HTN nin o.2.a/o Nov. 4, 1865 Resigned April 2. 1864. 


Apr. 14, 18643, T. Goodbrike...]Capt......00.. Apr. 14, 1864 Mustered ont expiration of 
| term, Feb. 12, L865, 
Feb. 10, 1a T. Goodbrake.. Ist Lt.. ...-.- Feb. 5, 1862 a Captain April 14, 
! S64, 
June 10, I864)8. N. Gaskill... ..- NetWtisnancsow June 6, 1864)Mustered out expiration of 
term, Feb. ES, 1865, 
Feb, 10, 1862) Joshua Rhodes... .j2d Lt...2...0. Feb. 5, 1Sfiz| Dismissed for incompetency 
| S,.0.. 282, AG. O.. Mo., 
COMPANY «, December 21. 1863, 
Mar. 27, 1862! John Ballinger... ./Capt........6+ Mar. 16, 1862) Resigned! Jane 28, 1804, 
Mar. 27, 1862/7. 8, Kennedy, .../Ist Lt...-.-.../Mar, 16, 1862 Apel R.Q. M, Oct. 14, 1862 
Dec. 6, I862)Wm. Kessinger. .,/Ist Lt........ Ovt. 18, [S62 Mastered ont expiration of 
terw. Mareh, E885, 
Mar. 27, 1862 D. (troomer....... SER Pi ica: oe cancer Mar, 6, 1862 Mustered out expiration of 
term, Mareh, 1565, 


FORTY-TIFIRD INFANTRY, MISSUURD VOLUNTEERS, 


COMPANY F. | 
Dec. 17, 1864]/William F. Flint. .!Capt...--...+. jRSept. 8. S64 Must'] out June + 
Dec. 17, [864)John W. Johnson. Ist Lt......--- Sept. 8, 18d] Must’d out June: 
Dec. 17, 1864!Thomas J. Plint...12d Lt..---..++ Rept. 8. 17t4) Must’ ont June 


CONFEDERATE SERVICE, 
While it is believed that at no time was the Union sentiment in a mi- 
nority, there was a strong Southern teeling in the county, nut so niueh a dis- 
union sentiment as a belict’ that the infernal fanaticism of the Abolitivnists 


. 
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had corrupted the honorable feelings of the people by a willful perversion of 
tacts, and that scheming demagogues and corrupt politicians had seized 
upon it to inflame the Northern heart. Free republican government was the 
dominant sentiment of the South, and is to this day. When, therefure, the 
politicians precipitated a conflict, it was not for the downfall of a demo- 
eratic form of government, but for a separate republic. This cansed many 
men to join the Southern army, and there was over 300 who left this county 
to join their fortunes to the Confederate cause. The battle for a separate re- 
public was lost and the Union preserved, Brave men met on the field of 
strife, the blue and the gray met in mortal combat, and contested each for 
the cause they loved best. Victory crowned the Union army, the contend- 
ing hosts shook hands across the bloody chasin, fraternal brotherhood once 
more swayed the hearts of the people, and the sisterhood of states was pre- 
served, an imperishable Union. To be sure, cowards came to the front when 
the strife was ended, and preached the “Gospel of hate,” as only cowards 
could preach, but the masses of the people have at last driven them to cover. 
There is a union of hearts and a union of hands in this year of our Lord, 
1881, and the country is once more advancing to the front of nations. The 
blue and the gray are now one, the flag of our Union waves over both, and 
any conflict which this country may hereafter engage in will find the gray 
and the blue side by side, struggling as to which shall do the most, and achieve 
the most hervic action for their common country. They sleep side by side 
on many fields of battle, the living are once more brothers, the dead are 
united, and upon the graves of the blue and the gray are placed the garlands 
of victory, and memory is ever kept green for the loved ones dead. 


THE HEROES WHO DIED. 


“God knows who was right." 
Ah! yes! it is true, 
And the God of the Gray 
Is the God of the Blue; 
He hore their proud spirits 
To mansions above, 
And he crowned them at last 
With his garlands of love. 


The grasses grow green 

On the graves where they lay, 
The flowers bloum alike 

O’er the Bloe and the Gray; 
And loved one’s tears 

Are wingled with dew, 
While with it God blesses 

The Gray and the Blue. 


In Heaven above us 
God opens his gate; 
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No strife or contention, 
No discord, no hate; 
The portals are open, 
And there, side by side, 
Stands the heroes of battle— 
The heroes who clied. 


Cod welcomes them all; 
Though in battle array 
One bore the bright blue 
And the other the gray. 
Though one fought for Union, 
The other for State. 
One angel of mercy 
Guided all to God's gate. 


And there at the right hand 
OF him who is just, 
Away from the mortal 
And up from the dust, 
There, there by God's throne, 
Far away from Earth's grave, 
Tn raiment nnspotted, 
Stand the true and the brave. 


Shall we, the frail worldlings, 
Who yet hve and wait— 
Shall we sit in judement, 
Or ery ont in hate? 
While « father above us, 
A father all wise, 
Calls back his loved children 
From earth to the skies. 


Forgive ns, forgive us, 
Dear Father above! 
Bring back to our conscience 
The heart beat of love; 
And while we are weeping 
For our loved ones to-day, 
Let us tenderly cherish 
The Blue and the Gray.” 


TRAGIC SCENES. 

There were many cold-blooded and heartless scenes transpired during the 
civil war, not in the army, but among the stay-at-homes. The killing of 
James Weldon, of Harrison township, was one of those deliberate, cold- 
blooded murders. He had returned to his home, taken the oath, and was a 
member of the Home Gnards, or militia. A captain from Caldwell county 
with a squad of men had been out scouting, and returning by the residence 
of Weldon, and knowing he had once been a Confederate, rode up to his 
house atter dark, called him out, took him out upon the open prairie, mur- 
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dered him in eold blood, left his dead body upon the ground where killed, 
and rode off, 

No Jess atrocious and horrible in character was the deliberate murder of 
Crews, at a pienic in Harrison township. A Captain Bromfield, who came 
from Washington township, attended this pienic. He heard that there was 
a man there who had been in the rebel army. He did not know Crews, but 
he went toa man and told him to show him Crews or point him out. The 
man knowing Bromfield’s vindictive nature, dared not disobey, and the re- 
port is that he went up to Crews and gave him an apple as a sign to Brom- 
field to spot the man. Crews was standing near a tree, with four or five 
ladies near him, when Bromfield walked up, pistol in hand, and killed him 
dead without « word of provocation or warning. But the fiend carried his 
murderous proclivities once too far, and met with a terrible but righteous 
punishment at the hands of a comrade whom he was seeking to kill. 


BROMFIELD'S DEAT. 


There was nothing done toward punishing Bromfield tur the murder he 
had so wantonly committed, and his murderous instinet and bullying man- 
ner made people afraid of him, Ue had «a man in his company by the 
name ot Solomon Tomlin, and it seems that on a raid made down in Bueh- 
anan county they appropriated a lot of horses. In the division of property 
Captain Bromfield and Tomlin had some bitter words, and this increased 
until Bromfield declared he would kill Tomlin. Not long after he started 
on a hunt tor him, and went to Tomlin’s house, some two miles from Galla- 
tin, and called to him to come out. Tomlin’s wife was at home and in- 
formed the ruttian that her husband had gone to Gallatin. He told her 
that he had come to kill her husband, and that she would never see him 
alive again, and that he wonld come back that night and hang Tomlin’s hat 
on the gate-post. Bromtield came to town, and at once began his hunt for 
Tomlin, The Jatter kept ont of his way, and at Jast hid in a dry goods 

store, kept hy a Mr. Miller, on the south side of the square, now occupied 
as a grocery store. After a long hunt he went to the clerk’s office in the 
court-house, and trom some one around there learned that Tomlin was 
hiding in the store above mentioned. Bromfield started from the elerk’s 
office, passing ont of the south gate of the square and walking directly 
toward the door. In the meantime Tomlin had been on the watch, and see- 
ing him coming, knew it was a life and death matter. The merchants were 
badly seared, and told Tomlin to leave the store, as they did not want any 
killing done there. Tomlin had been crying, but when his enemy passed 
Lhtongh the gate into the street with pistol in hand, ready to kill him, his 
canlliont and courage arose at once. He had weakened because he did not 
want to be killed, and neither did he want to kill Bromfield, but when he 
saw the bully leave the court-house and come direetly toward him he realized 
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that one or the other had to die. Tomlin was armed with a double-barrel 
shot-gun, and as Bromfield passed out of the court-honse yard into the street 
he cocked both barrels and told the merchants to stand aside. They did so. 
When Bromtield had reached the middle of the street Tomlin stepped from 
behind the door and brought his yun to his shoulder, and before Bromfield 
could raise his pistol (for it was evident he got a sight of Tomlin when he 
came in full view), the latter tired both barrels. The aim was true and 
Bromfield fell, his breast riddled with buckshet, killing him instantly. 
Tomlin lett at once for his home, and there making burried preparations 
left for a more peaceful and decided|y healthier clime tor him.  Bromtield’s 
friends, for it seems the man had a few, would have killed Tomlin had he 
remained. They were both Federal soldiers. 

The so-called fight at "Di-Amon, as reported by Major Mullins, was sim- 
ply a body of returned Contederates who came back to give up their arms 
and be loyal. The Federal squad tired on them and killed one Confederate 
by the name of Hieklin. 

There were many other incidents that could be related, but enough is 
given to show the state of anarchy the country was in and where bad men 
had their day of revelry. This will happen wherever war rages, and the les- 
son learned by the American people in those four years of strife will not 
soon be forgotten. These heartrending scenes were not in Daviess county 
alone, other eonnties and other portions of the State had their own tales of 
horror to tell. Let us hope that the future of this Republie may be 
peace. 


ORDER OF INQUISITION, 


The following order is of the nature of a Spanish Inquisition: tew more 
despotie or prying into the personal affairs of the people, could have been 
issued. It smacks very little of the rights of the people that a shoulder- 
strap was bound to respect. War has its horrors, we know, but histery tells 
of too many disgraceful representatives tor the good name and honor of our 
country. The order reads:— 


* [[rapyguarrers Suspisrricy of CHILLicotite, i 
“ Curzieornr, Missouri, December 17, 1864. \ 

“ SpecraL Orver No. 6. 

“The committees named below are hereby appointed tor Daviess county, 
whose duty it is in their respective townships to prepare and put in the 
hands of Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel P. Cox, at Gallatin, with the least posst- 
ble delay, a list of all persons of their respective townships who have been in 
the rebel army, designating those who are or have been attached to guerrilla 
or bushwhacking organizations ; also including all persons ueainst whont ev- 
idence of aiding armed rebels or bushwhackers, and the withholding of im- 
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formation concerning their presence and inovements can be furnished. This 
list will give the name, age and residence of each person, when he joined the 
rebel army; what family he has and where they are now living, the age of 
the eldest child at home; present value of personal property; number of 
acres and value of real estate; and such additional remarks touching each 
family, as to enable the military to arrive at just conclusions in the prem- 
ises. 
“ COMMITTEES. 

“Gallatin township—Joseph H. MeGee, William Bristow, Joab Wood- 
ruff. 

“Jackson township—Lieutenant Mounce Nichols, W. G. Eads, George 
M. Smith. 

“ Harrison township—John H. Tuggle, Thomas R. Tuggle, Manuel Mar- 
tin. 

“ Jefferson township—James L. Powell, G. M. Lile, G. M. Tipton. 

“ Pattonsburg township—Dr, William Pyle, Capts. M. Morris, Henry 
Dilley. 

“Salem township—Jndge LB. M. Coffey, Capts. W. B. Brown, Andrew 
Barr. 

“Grand River township—Judge Peter Bear, J. P. Brown, N. Nether- 
ton.” 


REUNION. 


Five years after the war closed, on the fourth of July, 1870, there was a 
celebration and a reunion of the soldiers of the Union army, but having 
been long proclaimed, and fraternal union having taken the place of strife, 
this reunion was joined in by the Confederates, they having been invited to 
the feast. Hands were shaken across the bloody chasm, and the gospel of 
hate died in Daviess county upon the anniversary of our national indepen- 
dence. May it never be resurrected. 
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CHAPTER V11. 


WHEN DAVIESS BECAME A COUNTY—CULLINGS FROM THE 
COURT RECORDS. 


Organization— Hon. Joseph- Hamilton. Daviess—The Act—First County Court—Proceeding 
to Business—New Townships—First Elections—A Lack of Patriotism—Roads—Ferry 
Rates—A New Township—The County Seat—August Election, 1S38—At Gallatin. 


ORGANIZATION, 


In the winter of 1836-7, at the session of the General Assembly, an act 
was passed which gave to the conntry now composing Daviess county the 
bounds of a distinct and separate municipality, with all the rights apper- 
taining to any county in the State of Missouri. The name was chosen in 
honor of that very eecentrie, but able lawyer and brave man, 


JOSEPH HAMILTON DAVIESS, 


who gave his life for his country on the bloody field of Tippecanoe, where 
he was killed in a cavalry charge. He married a sister of Chief Justice 
Marshall and, had he lived, he would have attained the highest round in the 
gift of his profession. This was the name chosen, and may her people ever 
emulate his bravery and his learning, for it was not in the legal forum that 
“Joe Daviess” was alone eminent. When he so willed, his pen brightened 
the pages of literature and history, and when free from those eccentric traits 
of character which were so characteristic of the man, he was the cultured 
gentleman and his association was eagerly sought for by the most eminent 
men of his day. 


THE ACT. 


This county and Caldwell were jointly organized by one act of the Gen- 
eral Assem bly. The first section described the boundary lines of Caldwell 
county, and 

“Srcrioy 2. All that portion of territory ineluded in the following limits, 
is hereby declared to be erected into a separate and distimet county, to be 
called the County of Daviess, in honor of Colonel Joseph H. Daviess, who 
fell at the battle of Tippecanoe; to-wit., Beginning at the northeast corner 
of the county of Caldwell, as tixed by this act; thence north twenty-four miles; 
thence west twenty-four miles; thence south to the northwest corner of Cald- 
well county ; thence east along the north boundary line of said county to the 
place of beginning. siete 

“Srcrion 3. Joseph Baxter, of the county of Clay; Cornelius Gilliam, 
of the county of Clinton; and William W. Mauzee, of the county ot Ray, are 
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hereby appointed commissioners to seleet a seat of justice for each of said 
counties, and the said commissioners are hereby vested with all the powers 
granted to commissioners nnder the act entitled, * An Aet to Provide for Or- 
ganizing New Counties, approved this session. And they shall meet on 
‘the first Monday in April next, at the house of Francis MeGuire, in Cald- 
welj county, for the purpose of locating the permanent seat of justice of 
said county. After locating the seat of justice in Caldwell county, the said 
commissioners shall, as soon as convenient, proceed to Daviess county, for 
the purpose of selecting and locating a seat of justice for said county. 

“Seerron 4. The Governor shall, as soon as convenient, appoint three 
suitable persons in each of said counties, to act as justices of the County Court 
dor said counties respectively, and a suitable person in each of said counties, 
for sheriff, all of whom shall hold their respective offices until the general 
election in Angust, 1838; and until their successors are elected and qualified. 
., “Sxeerron 5. [Reters to Caldwell-county alone. |] 

“Secrioy 6. The county courts for the county of Daviess shall be 
held on the seeond Mondays of March, June, September, and December, 
unless otherwise ordered by said court, and at a suitable place, to be selected 
dy the judges of the County Court, as a temporary seat of justice, until a 
permanent seat of justice is located and approved. 

“Srerion 7. The circuit judge shall appoint a clerk pro tempore, tor 
the Cireuit Court of each county, and the County Court of each county shall 
appoint a clerk of the County Court, who shall hold their offices until the 
general election in 1838; and until their successors are eleeted and qualitied. 

/“Szerron $. The Cireuit Court shall be held in each of said counties, at 
the temporary seat of justice scleeted by the county courts, until the per 
Jnauent seat of justice be selected and approved, and a suitable house be 
provided for holding courts. 

“Srketion #. All that territory lying north of the county of Daviess 
shall be, and is hereby annexed to the county of Daviess, for civil and mil- 
tary purposes. : 

* This act to be in force from and atter its passage. 

“Approved, December 29, 1836," 


TUE FIRST COUNTY COURT. 


The first County Court was held near the present site of the city of Gal- 
latin, at the honse of Philip Covington. The first judges and other officers 
of the county had received their commissions, duly signed by Lilbarn W. 
Boggs, then Governor of Missouri, and they each and all presented their 
several papers aud assumed the duties of their offices. The following are 
the names of those who acted under the Governor's appointment: John Wy 
Freeman, Vincent T. Sinith and William Morgan, as county judges; William 
Bowman, sheriff: and James B. Turner, clerk. 
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The first business was to present their credentials and have them properly 
entered of record. We give a copy of the tirst commission: 

“Lilburn W. Boggs, Governor of the Ntate of Missourt. to all ihe shalt 
see these presents, greeting: 

“Know ve, That reposing especial confidence and trust in the integrity and 
abilities of Vincent T. Smith, I do hereby appoint and commission him a 
justice of the County Court for the county of Daviess, and do authorize and 
empower him to discharge the duties of said office according to law, and to 
hhave and to hold the said office with all the powers, privileges and emolu- 
ments to the same of right appertaining. 

“Tn testimony whereof, 1 have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
great seal of the State of Missouri to be affixed, Done at the City of Jet- 
ferson, this twenty-seventh day of January, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, of the independence of the United 
States the sixty-first, and of this State the seventeenth. 

* Linsurn W. Boces, 

“By the Governor: 

“TIenry Suer.es, 
“ Secretary of State,” , 

On the back of which was the following oath of offiee indorsed; to-wit, 
“Srare or Missourt, 

“* County or Daviess. mee 
aif I, Vincent T. Smith, of the county of Daviess, and State of Missouri, do 
solemnly swear that I will support the Constitution of the United States and 
the constitution of this State, and faithfully demean myself in the office of 
justice of the County Court for the county of Daviess according to law. 

“Vincent T. Sata.” 

“1, Solomon Kinsey, clerk of the County Court of the county of Clinton, 
and State aforesaid, do certity that Vincent T. Smith was duly sworn and 
eubseribed to the foregoing oath before me, this February 17th, 1837. 

*Soromon Kuysey, Clerk.” 


The other justices, also, had their commissions properly sworn to and 
indorsed, and were duly empowered when placed upon the reeord to proceed 
to the opening of court and performing the duties devolving upon justices 
of the eounty eourt. 

PROCEEDING TO) BUSINESS. 

The credentials having been properly presented and entered for reeord, 
the new court promptly took up its duties, and the sheriff declared the 
court opened. The first duty that devolved upon them was to look after its 
municipal divisions. The court took a moderate view of the situation, and 
as Daviess county had been, before its organization, only one township, the 
court, being rather new at the business, decided that there wonld be enough 
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to start with. The county was large, in fact, it extended to the Iowa line, 
although its own proper northern line was defined, yet the territory beyond 
was under its civil and military jurisdiction, and an election in Daviess 
county meant all the territory above named. Still, as the population was 
very much scattered, the fewer townships the better, and they carried out 
this view by organizing into three municipal townships, no more, no less. 


NEW TOWNSHIPS. 


The formation of these three townships was the work in hand, and it was 
executed in the usual primitive style. Township lines and ranges, or even 
section lines, had neither part nor parcel in the boundaries, but a convenient 
ereek, a divide, or a gulley, was taken to show the metes and bounds and 
the corner-stones, as it were, of the three municipal districts which soon 
bore the names of Honey Creek, Grinpsronr, and Granp River. ' 

These townships, starting out with the first named, were formed as fol- 
lows, the order of the court reading: 

“The court then ordered that the county of Daviess be laid off into 
three townships, to be known by their names and numbers and boundaries 
as follows; to-wit., 

“That portion of the county beginning in the main channel of Grand 
River, where the range line dividing ranges twenty-seven and twenty-eight 
crosses said river; thenee south to the dividing ridge between the waters of 
Honey Creek and Big Creek; thence west to the line dividing ranges twenty- 
eight and twenty-nine; thence south with said line to the line dividing, be- 
tween townships fifty-seven and fifty-eight; thence east with said line to 
range line between ranges twenty-five and twenty-six; thence north with 
said line to the main channel of Grand River; thence up said river to the 
beginning, shall be number one, and known by the name of Honry Creek 
township. 

“And that portion of the county beginning at the line dividing range 
twenty-seven and twenty-eight at the crossing of Grand River; thence up 
said river to Hickory Creek, to the head; thence east to the line dividing 
Daviess and Livingston counties, including all the limits north of said line, 
shall be number two, and called Grayp River township. 

“And that portion of the county beginning at the northeast corner of 
Grand River township; thence west to the county line; thence south to the 
county line: thence east to the corner of Honey Creek township; thence 
with said line to the beginning with the said township line, shall be number 
three, and called Grixpstone township.” 


FIRST ELECTIONS. 


An election was called to take place April 29, 1837, to elect two justices 
of the peace and one constable for each township. The election in Toney 
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Creek township was ordered to be held at the house of Andrew MeHane 'y, 
and that John Splawn, Elijah Foley, and Andrew MelTaney, be and hereby 
are appointed judges of said election. 

The election in Grand River township was to be held at the honse of Robert 
Fy Peniston; and Josiah Morin, Adam Black, and Jonathan Ligvett were 
appointed judges of said election; while the election in Grindstone town- 
ship was to be held at the honse of Elijah Frost, with Joln Job, Wiley 
Cope, and William Roper, as judges. 

One of the commissioners appointed by the governor to locate the county 
seat, William W. Mauzee, after the organization of the county, being sick, 
and not expected to live, the county court seleeted Jaeob Riffe, of Ray 
county, to act in the same position. . 

John Splawn having declined to act as assessor for Daviess county, Mar- 
shall K. Howell was chosen by the court to act as sueh until the ensuing 
election. With the charging of grocery stores a license of ten dollars and 
merchants’ license put at fifteen dollars, the court adjourned to meet at the 
house of Ira Norris, near Compton & Morin’s store, the secoud Monday in 
May. There was no explanation by the court as to why a grocery store 
keeper was not a merchant and why they favored him tive dollars. 


A LACK OF PATRIOTISM, 


The people of Daviess county, in those carly days, did not take kindly to 
the robes of office. Mr, Splawn didn’t want to be assessor, and his sne- 
cessor, Marshall K. Howell, forgot to qualify, and had to be re-appointed. 
Honey Creek and Grand River townships failed to hold any elections tor 
justices of the peace and constables, and the court, at the May term session 
was compelled to order another election in cach township to come off on the 
29th of May, 1837. They were to be held at the same places and the same 
judges of election at cach place were appointed. So their failure to hold 
the previous election did not help them any. Jolin A. Williams, how- 
ever, seemed to be of a different mould, and he put in an application for the 
appointment of county treasurer, and that Inerative ollice having for several 
months been without an oceupant, the court favored the application, and Jobu 
A. Williams, aforesaid, became the first treasurer of Daviess county, to have 
and hold the said office until the next general election, to be held in August, 
one year and three months off. 

The County Court did not propose to impose on the good nature of its 
friends, while they were without a court-house and it beeame a sort of a peri- 
patetic court; first in one place and then in another, so the adjournment of 
the second term of the County Court was to the house of Elisha B. Creek- 
more, where the third term was held, commencing August 7, 1837. 

At this third term of the court, William Morgan, having accepted 
the sheriffs office, ceased to be a judge, and Josiah Morin, presenting his 
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commission from the governor, was duly inducted into office as one of the 
County Court. 

The first ferry license, of record, is one issued to James Hunter, to keep 
a “publiek ferry.” on the West Fork of Grand River, at the mouth of Honey 
Creek, and he paid two dollars and titty cents for a six months’ license, 

In regard to merchandise licences there were tive issued to date, two 
for groceries and three for merchandise. 

April 7, 1837, John A. Williams, 1 grocery, $5. 

May 8. 1837, Thomas W. Jacobs, 1 merchandise, $15. 

May $, 1837, Jesse Adainson, 1 grocery, $5. 

April 8, 1837, John Wright, 1 inerchandise, $15, 

June 25, 1837, Worthington & McKinney, 1 merchandise, $15. 

The assessor presented his taxbook of the taxable inhabitants of Daviess 
county, which was aecepted as correct, and the assessor allowed twenty days 
for the service, but how much per day was not stated. 

The county books were all bought of a Mr. Brooks, of Columbus, Mis- 
souri, and were ordered to be delivered at Richmond, Ray county, to John 
Morehead. The county procured funds to start business with, by its por- 
tion of the road and canal fund, which amounted to three hundred and sev- 
enty-three dollars and seventy-five cents. 

Just who were elected a of the peace and constables for the separate 
townships was not stated, or the number of votes cast. Charles Mor- 
gan was elected constable in ‘Grand River township, and this was discovered 
by his changing the sureties on his bond. 


ROADS. 


Roads having become necessary, it was decided to have a few laid ont in 
the different townships, and accordingly, by order of the County Court, road 
commissioners Were appointed for each township. In Grand River town- 
ship, Adam Black was the commissioner to lay off road districts; Elijah 
Foley and Philip Covington, to do the same work in Honey Creek; and 
John Wright to make road districts in Grindstone township. After signing 
five blank licences. the court adjourned to mect at Creekmore’s once more. 
Jacob S. Rogers was granted a ferry license across Grand River until the 
first Monday in November, 1837, and as the applieation was made at the 
September term, being the 28th of the month, his license hadn’t long to 
run. The County Court, at the August term, designated the house of Elisha 


B.Creekmore as the plaee for holding the first Cirenit Court for Daviess 
county. 


FERRY RATES. 


Jacob S. Rogers made due application at the November term tor a 
continuation of his ferry license, which he received for one year at the cost 
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of $10, and he was allowed the privilege of charving the following rates tor 
ferriage: 


Fight horse team and wagon... .. imi ae: BE 
Six horse team and wagon...... SGatieiaee ame asian poicasn TH 
Four or five horse team and wagon........... SSeS ee bz 
Three horse team and wagon...........0..00 eee ees ASR St 
Two horse team and wagon Sie she'r ier ehemseeye Saaaas teareniaeoseae os 37 
One horse team and. wagon. cic. 62.0. cceaesi scene TCT 25 
PRO OS) Fe ctw ion: xcineaiey tepsioneamaranccenmes 12 
PONG ose csnmee corseurt PEO Ss aS UIE tay eet Sees i 
Loose cattle, horses and mutes 5 ae erry 6 
’ Hogs and sheep........ thai bs nae moer eye pain eeRaNIS a RaneNaTaS * 


A NEW TOWNSHII'. 


* As Grand River township had a little more land than was absolutely nee 
essary, William Dryden petitioned for a slice to make a new township 
out of, and it was granted, with its metes and bounds deseribed as follows: 
“Ordered, That Grand River township be divided; and that that portion 
of the county from the mouth of Muddy Creek running with the same to 
the forks of said creek; thence north to the boundary Jine, to include all the 
territory lying north and northeast of Grand River township, to be known 
by the name of Clear Creek township; and an election was ordered to take 
place the first Monday in December for a justice of the peace and constable 
for the township. The election was to be held at the louse of John Ether- 
ton, and David Gardner, Janes H. Wilson and John Pinkerton were ap- 
pointed judges at the election. Another election was ordered to he held at 
Millport, at the same time to eleet a justice of the peace for Grand River 
township. The court at this session, November, 1837, appointed Philip 
Covington a commissioner for the seat of justice ef Daviess county,” 


The delinquent county tax-list, in T8837. ... 0... eee eee STB 
The delinquent State tax-list, in IS37........... a eels 38.28. 


THE COUNTY SHAT. 


There did not seem to be much strife in the location of the county seat, 
although something of a town had been made both at Cravensville and Mill- 
port. The commissioner, Philip Covington, brought his report, which was 
accepted by the court, the State commissioners not having reported, and the 
metes and bounds of Gallatin is thus tirst described; to wit., 

“Gallatin, the seat of justice for Daviess connty, is lid out on the north 
west quarter of section number twenty, in township munber fitty-nine, of 
range number twenty-seven, platted by a scale of one hundred feet ty thirty- 
seven one-hundredths of an inch. Main and Grand streets are eighty feet 
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wide, crossing each other at right angles. All other streets are sixty feet 
wide, each. Lots lying north and south front sixty feet and run back one 
hundred and thirty feet; those lying east and west front forty-six and two- 
thirds feet, and run back one hundred and fifteen feet. The alleys running 
east and west are twenty feet wide, and those running north and south ten 
feet wide. Each lot is numbered on its front. The blocks are numbered in 
ranges from north to south, and from east to west boundaries of said quarter 
section are surveyed parallel with the section line, the magnetic bearing of 
which is ten minutes, eighteen seconds east; according to this variation, the 
north and south boundaries of said quarter section will bear north eighty- 
nine degrees, forty-six minutes east.” 

The town was ordered to be platted and a sale of lots to take place January 
§, 1838, and the terms of purchase, one and two years’ eredit from day of 
eale. On November 25th, 1837, Thomas W. Jacobs secured another six 
months’ license tor selling merchandise and Wilson McKinney, and Graves 
Littletield, each secured a license to sell wines and spirituous liquors. 
The officers of the county for the year 1837 were: judges of the County 
Court, John W. Freeman, presiding justice, Vincent Smith, and William 
Morgan; then Josiah Morin in place of Morgan, resigned. Morin’s com- 
mission was dated July 17, 1837. James B. Turner, clerk; William Bow- 
man, sheriff; William P. Peniston, deputy sheriff; John A. Williams, treas- 
urer; and Marshall K. Howell, assessor. 

The first election in 1838 was for a justice of the peace in Grindstone 
township, and the election was held at the store of Higby, Morey & Co., 
on the first Saturday in Apri]. On the second Saturday in April an elec- 
tion was held at Millport, in Grand River township, also for a justice of 
the peace. William Prewett, Elijah Frost and Mason Cope were judges of 
the first, and John Rowland, Henry Morgan, and Robert P. Peniston, 
judges of the second. Then Clear Creek township wanted another justice, 
and an accommodating County Court ordered an election at the house of T. 
N. Auberry on the third Saturday in April, and Jonathan Liggett, John 
Webb, and Washington Grubbe were appointed judges. It is of record that 
Thomas W. Jacobs was the agent of Daviess county, and that he was also 
appointed assessor of the county for the year 1838. Philip Covington, who 
located the county seat, was appointed also to draw plans of a court-house 
and jail, and to superintend the building of both. The sum of $6,000 was 
appropriated for the building of the court-house, and $400 for the erection 
of the jail, and both buildings were tu be let to the lowest bidder on the 
25th day of May, 1838. 

Another license to sell, at retail, spirituous liquors, was granted to Jacob 
Stollings, and Philip Covington, county seat commissioner, was ordered to 
sell a portion of the town lots of Gallatin on the 24th of May, 1838. 

The contract to build the court-house was drawn up, to be completed 
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within three years, one-third of the amonnt of the contract to be paid 
yearly, and the jail to be finished one year from date of contract. William 
Morgan assumed the office of sheriff of Daviess county at the June term, 
1838, and Thomas W. Jacobs called for seventy-six dollars for thirty-eight 
days’ services as assessor of Daviess county. At the same term Gallatin 
was made the place for holding the next term of the County Court, whieh 
had been for a year held at the honse of Elisha B. Creekmore. Jacob Riffe, 
of Ray county, associate of Philip Covington in the location of the county 
seat, was allowed thirty-two dollars tor his services, and N. Jesse Newland 
wanted twenty-four dollars aud seventy-five cents as auctioneer of town lots 
at the May sale, and in the language of the court the bill was “curtailed ” 
and sixteen dollars and thirty-seven cents allowed, 


AUGUST ELECTION, 1838. 


A general election was ordered to be held on the sixth day of August, 
1888, in the county of Daviess, and said election was to be held at the tol- 
lowing places: In Grindstone township, at the house of William Prewett; 
Honey Creek township, at Grallatin; Grand River township, at Millport; 
and in Clear Creek township, at the house of Jereba Stone. 

The rate of taxation for county purposes, for 1838, to be double the State 
tax—just what the latter was is not of record. Medders Vanderpool did 
the laying out and surveying of the town of Gallatin. Jolin A. Williams, 
the first treasurer, offered his resignation, which was aeeepted, and Elisha 
B. Creekmore was appointed his successor as county treasurer. 


AT GALLATIN. 


The first session of the County Court held at Gallatin was on the third 
day of September, 1838. For a year it lad been held at the house of 
Elisha B. Creekmore, about a mile south of the present site of the city of 
Gallatin, in what was then known as Iloney Creek township. 

The October term of the County Court for 1838 was conducted by the 
newly elected judges. Tlicir names were Adam Black, M. T. Green, and 
James IH. Wilson; Robert Wilson was clerk, and William) Morgan, sheriff. 
The commissions of the county judges were signed by Lilburn W. Boggs, 
Governor of Missouri; M. T. Green was elected presiding justice. 
James Miller, who had been justice of the peace for Clear Creek township, 
resigned, and an election was ordered at the house of Jereba Stone, Addi- 
son Price, Jolin Pinkerton, and Jereba Stone were appointed judges, and 
with the ordering of an election for Grand River township on January 5, 
1839, the business of the County Court closed for the day. 


16 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION—DEBTS AND DEFALCATIONS. 


The First Defaleation—S1.000 Relief—Civenit Court at Gallutin—A Public Highway— 
Thomas W. Jacobs Sees the Couwi—Prison Bounds—Meport of the County Seat Location 
—More Townships-—Defauited—Mormon Prisoners--Removal of the County Seat—The 
Court-house Plan. 


THE FIRST DEFALCATION. 


The ae Court on the 18th day of December, 1838, made the follow- 
ing order: “It is ordered by the court that the auditor of public accounts 
is hereby authorized to draw a warrant on the State Treasurer in favor of 
Thomas W. Jacobs, agentes the county of Daviess, for the amount of money 
due this county of the road and eanal fund. And, whereas, the said Thomas 
W. Jacobs having, by his assignees, B. & J. N. Hughes, drawn and receipted 
for five hundred and forty-one dollars, on the 24th day ot March, last, which, 
together with interest to this date, amounts to five hundred and eighty-one 
dollaps and fifty-one cents. And, whereas, the said Thomas W. Jacobs having 
failed to pay the same into the connty treasury, it is therefore ordered by 
the court here that the said Thomas W. Jacobs pay into the county treasury 
the said amount of five hundred and eighty-one dollars and fifty-one cents, 
within ten days from this date. 


$1,000 REeLier. 

The Mormon War not only played havoe with the county records, which 
were burned or otherwise destroyed, but, rendered desperate by the proba- 
bility of beiug driven entirely from the country, the Mormons destroyed 
everything they conld Jay their hands on. And the people, just as winter 
was comivg on, were deprived in a large measure of the food necessary to 
sustain life. A large number were left entirely destitute of food. In this 
sorrowful condition of affairs relief was sought from the State, the legisla- 
ture being then in session, Caldwell county, like Daviess, had been a suf- 
ferer from the Mormon horde, and the people of the two counties united in 
a petition asking aid for the sufferers. The legislature met the demands of 
the people by promptly passing a relief act, appropriating two thousand 
dullars ($2,000) * for the relief of sundry persons in Caldwell and Daviess 
counties,” aud appointing commissioners to distribute the desired reliet. The 
Hon. Meriwether T. Green was the commissioner for this county. ‘The help 
was to be given to the needy, whether Mormons or Gentiles, according to 
the wording of the act. This action on the part of the legislature was the 
means of saving much suffering among the poor that winter, that otherwise 
might have resulted in starvation and death. 
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The tirst commission of record of the election of a justice of the peace 
was for the election of James Miller, and his election was certified to by the 
presiding justice of the County Court, M. T. Green, at Gallatin, January 
5, 1839. G. W. Worthington was elected a justice of the peace for Honey 
Creek at the February election. William P. Peniston presented the County 
Court a bill for powder furnished during the Mormon War in the sum of 
$8, and the court allowed it, And Adam Black presented another for 
powder and lead of $13. which was also paid. The first contract for build- 
ing the court-honse was given to Thomas N. Anberry, Robert P. Peniston 
and William P. Peniston, but at the March term the contract was withdrawn 
by order of the court. The county treasurer, FE. B. Creekmore. made a state- 
ment that the Mormons had earried off the bouks of the treasurer and de- 
stroyed them during “the late unpleasantness,” and also all the records of the 
office, in October, 1838. The bond of the county treasurer was to be in the 
sum of $10,000. 

Jacob 8. Rogers, James Taylor, and Jolin Cravens, each were granted 
ferry license across Grand River; the first in Grand River township, the 
second in Grindstone township, and the third at Adam-on-di-Amon. 


OQURCUIT COURT AT GALLATIN. 


On the 22d day of April, 1839, the County Court made the following or- 
der; to-wit, * On motion it is ordered by the court here that the next Cir- 
cenit Court for the county of Daviess be holden at Crallatin, the seat of justice 
for said county, and that the same shall be the permanent place fur holding 
courts until otherwise directed by this court. It is further ordered by the 
court here that Robert Wilson, clerk of this court and also uf the Circuit 
Court, is authorized and it is hereby made his duty to remove his oftice to 
Gallatin, on or before the first day of the next term of this eourt.” 


A PUBLIC HIGHWAY, 


In the early days Grand River was a pretty big stream, in the eyes of the 
people, and they had utilized its murky waters now and then by taking 
grain down the river in a small sized flat-boat at high tide or when a freshet 
gave body of water enough to float their crafts. Railroads in those days 
were not even thought of in these western wilds, and in fact, very little any 
where in the country, except the Atlantic seaboard, It was then that vis- 
ions of steamers, etc., plowing the waters of Grand River, began to exer- 
cise the minds of the people. The first step was to have Grand River 
made a public highway, and the members of the General Assembly trom 
Daviess, Grundy, Livingston, Chariton, and Carroll were ordered to marshall 
their forces and get the desired legislation. This was done, and probably 
the following act is still a law:— 
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“ Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 
follows: 

“Section 1. All that portion of North Grand River, from its mouth to 
where the township line dividing sixty-two and sixty-three north, crosses 
the East and West forks of said river, shall be, and tie same is declared to 
be a public highway, free to be navigated by all persons whatsoever. 

“This act to be in force from and after its passage. 

“ Approved, February 13, 1839.” 


On the removal of the Cirenit Court from the ITonse of, Elisha B. Creek- 
more, where it had been held, he received compensation to the amount of 
$13 as rent from the court. In his report of the destruction of the treas- 
urer’s books and records at the Marel term, 1839, of the County Court, 
Creekmore also duly swore that he had not received during the time he had 
been county treasurer, from June, 1838, to the above date, one dollar of 
county money. Caleb Odell was elected a justice of the peace, on the sixth 
of April, for Grand River township and duly commissioned. 


THOMAS W. JACOBS SEES THE COURT. 


At the Jnne term, 1839, the following appears of record :— 

“ Now at this day came here Thomas W. Jacobs and made application to 
the court to receive his bond with security for the amount of the road and 
canal fund, by him drawn as agent for Daviess county on the 24th day of 
March, 1838, and not yet accounted for to the county treasurer; the said 
‘Lhomas W. Jacobs having satistied the court here that no defaleation on his 
part exists for not having settled prior to this date: It is therefore ordered 
by the court here that Thomas W. Jacobs have the loan of said money for 
three years from this date, and that the said Thomas W. Jacobs give his 
bond for five hundred and ninety-tive dullars and ten cents, with security, 
due in three years from this date, and three several bonds for fifty-nine dol- 
lars and fifty-one cents, due one, two and three years from this date, with 
interest at the rate of ten per centum from due till paid. And the clerk of 
this eourt is hereby authorized to take said bonds from said T. W. Jacobs 
and James 8. Lomax as security, in vacation.” 

John B. Comer having failed to complete the jail on specified time 
was granted six months more to complete the work, 

Philip Covington having failed to finish his assessment of the county on 
time he was removed and Addison Prive appointed in his stead. 

The delinquent list in 1839 amounted to $126.45. 

The County Court, at the July term, 1839, decided to have some furniture 
of their own and purchased a half-dozen chairs, a table, a desk and a book- 
ease. This extravagant outlay was promptly met by a decision of the County 
Conrt, that by an act of the General Assembly it was left to the county to 
pay, or not to pay, grand juries, and the County Court promptly decided 
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that it was not to the interest of Daviess county to allow compensation to 
grand jurors and none would be allowed. 

The first Court of Appeal for Daviess county was called at Gallatin on the 
94th day of Angust. 

Some parties from Clay county brought in a bill against Daviess county 
for $400 for guarding prisoners, and the county conelnded to try conelu- 
sions in the Circuit Court rather than to pay such an exorbitant demand. 
It was a higher figure than they rated the Mormons at. 


PRISON BOUNDS. 


At the August term, in vacation, an order was made to lay off the prison 
bounds and to carry this into effect the following order was found of record : 

“James H. Wilson and M. T. Green, two justices of the Daviess County 
Court, met at Gallatin by the request of the sheriff and proceeded to lay off 
prison bounds for said county of Daviess, which are as follows; to-wit, Be- 
ginuing at the northwest corner of section number 20 and running due 
south one-half mile to a certain stake ; thence due east one-half mile, to a 
certain stake; thence due north one-half-mile to a certain stake, and thence 
due west to the place of beginning, including all the area on which the 
seat of justice for the county of Daviess aforesaid is located, and the same 
is hereby declared to be the prison bounds for the county of Daviess afore- 
said.” 
_ The county tax and licenses for 1839, was one hundred per cent added to 
the State tax, licenses, ete. 


REPORT OF THE COUNTY SEAT LOCATION. 


Although the county seat was located in 1837 it was not reported or 
placed upon the records until September 3, 1839, the county elerk, Robert 
Wilson, having hunted up the persons and got their report. When Joseph 
Baxter and Cornelius Gilham were appointed, unless by the General As- 
sembly, is not of record. These commissioners made their report of the 
location of the county seat at the time mentioned above, and it was placed 
on record in Book A, pages 45 and 46, and reads as follows:— 


“To the honorable, the County Court of Daviess County: 

“We, Joseph Baxter, Cornelius Gilham and Jacob Ritte being duly ap- 
pointed commissioners to select and locate the seat of justice for the county 
of Daviess, respectfully submitted the following report to your honorable 
body: After being duly qualified, we proceeded to your county on the 11th 
day of September, 1837, and succeeded in finding the center of said county, 
and after a minute examination of the country for several miles around 
said centre, we selected and made the location of said seat of justice op the 
northwest quarter of section number 20, in township number 59, of range 
number 27, and designated the place by setting a stake in the presence of 
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a number of your citizens on the 13th day of September, 1837, and believe 
that said location is the most eligible that can be made within four miles of 
the centre of your county. Respectfully yours, 
* Josera Baxter, 
“Jacon Rirrr.” 
* Filed in office the 29th day of August, 1539.” 
As Thomas W. Jacobs failed to come to time with his bond and security 
the court made an order charging him at the rate of thirty per cent per annnm 
for the money, together with the cost until paid. 


MORE TOWNSHIPs. 


Another township was called for, and the County Court, at the Septem- 
ber term, 1839, granted the petition, and gave its metes and bounds. This 
township was made out of the northern part of the territory of Clear Creek 
township, and was loeated as follows:— 

“ Beginning at the mouth of the East Fork of Mnddy Creek, east of hives 
Black’s; thence up said branch to the head; thence in » direction so as to’ 
run on the divide between Sugar Creek and Coon Creek to the county line, 
All the territory north of said Tine i is hereby declared to be a new township, 
to be known by the name of Sucar Creek township.” Then followed the’ 
demand for a new township, to be carved out of the northwest portion of 
Grand River township and the northern part of Grindstone township, and 
the County Court allowed the demand. Its metes and bounds are as follows: 
“Beginning at the point where the line dividing between Daviess and Clin- 
ton counties crosses the Grand River; thence down the main channel of said 
River to the mouth of Hog Creek; thence up said creek to the head; thence 
up the divide between Cypress Creek and Hickory Creek. AJ] that territory 
lying north of Grand River and west of the last mentioned line (Hog Creek 
and divide), be and is hereby declared to be a township, to be known by the 
name of Bic Creek tow nship.” 

An election was ordered at once to be held for the election of two justices 
of the peace and one constable for this latter township, and at the honse of 
Alexander Liggett and Jonathan Liggett, John Githens and Alexander Lig- 
gett were appointed judges of said election, October 5, 1839. The election 
for two justices of the peace and one constable for Sugar Creek township 
was called at the honse of Reuben Maey, October 5, 1839, and Reuben 
Macy, Eleazer McClnre and Joseph Moss were appointed judges. . 


DEFAULTED. 


William Morgan, late sheriff, presented his account for settlement, 
and falling short some $131.44, the court promptly made an order charging 
him two and one-half per cent per month from April 1, 1839 until paid, and 
Mr. Morgan tendered his resignation of the office of sheriff of Daviess 
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county, which the court ordered certified to, to the Governor. Whether it 
was the two and one-half per centnm on adjourned payment that caused the 
resignation is not stated, but both appear of record at the same term ot’ the 
court, being September, 1839. John Pinkerton was made e/ésor. or substi- 
tute for the sheriff, at the next session of the county court, John Pinkerton 
being appointed sheriff and em officio collector, gave bonds for $1,010 and 
took possession of the office at the October term of the court. At the Decem- 
ber term Elisha B. Creekmore, treasnrer, having failed to keep his office at 
Gallatin was removed from the office of treasurer. Adam Clendenon was 
appointed treasurer in his place, and ordered to give bonds in the sum of 


$10,000. 
MORMON PRISONERS. 


The County Court joined issue with the Clay county men in their charge 
for holding prisoners. The Mormon prisoners, held and guarded by these 
men here, Joseph Smith, Jr., Hiram Smith, Lyman Wight, Alexander Me- 
Cray and Caleb Baldwin, who were committed to the jail of Clay county by 
the order of Hon. Austin A. King, ov a charge of treason, said to have been’ 
committed in Daviess county, and as the sheritt of Daviess county never 
had the prisoners in his control or custody until after they were removed 
from Clay county, the court declined to pay said bill of charges. 

On the fifth day of December, 1839, Philip Covington was removed from 
the office of superintendent of the publie buildings of Daviess county, and 
it was “ordered that Lewis J. Dudd be and is hereby appointed in his 
place.” The said Dodd was ordered to draw plans of a court-honse to be 
built on the public square, not to exceed a cost of $8,000. 

The sale of the first school section in Daviess county was in township 
number 59, of range number 26, and the sale was to be made on sixty days 
notice. 

John Comer again tailed tu complete the jail as per contract, and this time 
wanted twelve months trom December, 1839, to finish the work. The court 
granted his request on condition that he enter into bonds, in the sum of $200, 
to pay all damages arising from the incompletion of the jail to the county. 

Marshall K. Howell was appointed acting sheriff in place of John Pinkerton 
absent, during the February term, 1540, and allowed $1.50 for his services 
and the March term of the court found the bill of Cornelius Gilham for 
services in loeating the county seat of $54, at hand and it was allowed. 

Total sale of lots on town site up to Mareh, 1830, amounted to 8537.714. 


REMOVAL OF THE COUNTY SEAT. 


This county like a good many others lad its connty seat contest, but of 
less virulence than some of the neighboring counties. A man by the name 
of Cravens had located a farm on the high bluff just north of Grand River 
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in township 60, range 27, on section 31. A small town had grown up, and 
was named Cravensville, and the crossing of the river was known as Adam- 
on-di-Amon, it being located by the Mormons as the spot where Adam was 
buried. After the question was settled by the selection of the present site the 
matter dropped until at the Mareh term of the County Court, 1840, when a 
petition was presented for a removal and re-location of the county seat, 
with Cravensville as the designated spot, within about one-half mile of the 
geographical center of the county. At that time the taxbook showed 
that there were 280 taxable inhabitants in the county, and the law re- 
quiring three-fifths, 168, and but 93 names having been secured to the re- 


moval petition, the court rejected it. 
THE COURT-HOUSE PLAN. 


The superintendent of public building, Lewis J. Dodd, made as lament- 
able a failure as Philip Covington, and he, too, failed to get up any plans 
to suit, so that he was sammarily removed, and the court took a new turn 
and appointed two superintendents—one evidently was to boss the job, while 
the other was to do the heavy standing around and watch the boss. 
Jacob Stollings and W. C. Livey were appointed, and they forthwith went 
to work on the architectural department, and got up a plan for the new 
court-house and had it ready for inspection and approval, or rejection. The 
plan was accepted except as to the part hereinafter mentioned and the 
following is the plan submitted and accepted: “The foundation shall be 
three feet thick; the brick wall for first story sha ]] be eighteen inches thick 
and the second story thirteen inches thick. ‘There are to be two additional 
windows in the upper story, one over each door, the walls and roof to be 
painted with venetian-red. Doors to be painted a beech-yellow, door cas- 
ing, window casing and sash to be painted with white lead. Window blinds 
to be painted green. Window frames to be put in plain and arch wares, 
and moulding to be put on afterwards. The plan having been so far ap- 
proved thecourt ordered the superintendents to advertise and let to the low- 
est bidder on the first Monday in May, 1840. The contractor was to give 
bonds for the completion of the same as follows: The walls to be put up 
and roofed in one year and the remaining part in two years. Each part to 
be paid for when completed. Two of the justices, M. T. Green and James H- 
Willson, accepted and signed the above, and Judge Adam Black dissented on 
the ground that the county seat question was not settled. 

Philip Covington, commissioner fur Daviess county since its organization, 
resigned, his resignation was accepted, and Tobias Miller was appointed 
on his own application, at the May term, and ordered to give bond in the 
sum of $5,000. 

The sixteenth section, or school landa, in township sixty, range twenty, 
was ordered sold in eighty acre lots, by the sheriff,on the tenth day of 
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Angust, 1840. This was at the May term. The June term eave order for 
the general election to come off in Angust, and where to be held. The 
townships in the county, were Clear Creek, Sugar Creek, Big Creek, Grand 
River, Grindstone, and Honey Creek. ' 


CHAPTER IX. 


MATTERS MENTIONED FROM 1840 TO 1849, TOWNSHIP AND 
FINANCES, CIRCUIT AND CENSUS. 


New Townships and Change of Names—18il—How it Stood, Financially—A Legalizing 
Act—Fifth Judicial Cireuit—One More—North Township—Sirteen Cents—School Money 
—A Bill of Costs—New Tounship—New Bounduries—-1846—School Census—A Dam— 
A Partition Ordered—Geveral Blection—At Last—Grand River Association, 


NEW TOWNSHIPS AND CILANGE OF NAMES, 


The last of the original townships, Honey Creek, was to be divided, to 
keep up with Grand River and Grindstone, and so the order was given at 
the June term, 1840, and the boundary lines for a new township out of the 
said Honey Creek were made as tollows:— 

“Beginning at Rogers’ Ferry un Grand River; thence following the old 
Richmond trace or road (leaving the farm and house of Andrew McHaney 
on the northwest side, and also Ragland’s point and the residence of Ilugh 
Vallaningham on the west) to the Caldwell county line; thence east with said 
county line to the southeast corner of Daviess county; thence north with the 
line dividing Daviess and Livingston counties to the middle of the main chan- 
nel of Grand River; thence following the main channel of said river to the 
place of beginning, and the same to be known by the name of Harrison town- 
ship. The change of names of the several townships was now in order 
and the court proceeded to put on more style: Grindstone and Big Creek 
sounded harsh to the ear and did not suit the esthetic taste of the county 
court, and they proceeded to give some dignity, and no little statesmanship, 
in the way of names, to Daviess county. There certainly was some sweet- 
ness in the name of Honey Creek, but it was not up to the standard of the 
new dispensation. Even the word * Grand” failed to strike them favorably 
with the river tacked on to the end of it. Still it was not so very bad and 
was allowed to remain. The changes were made, and Honey Creek town- 
ship, on and after the June term of the County Court of Daviess county, in 
in the year 1840, was known as Gallatin, after Albert Gallatin the great 
Pennsylvania financier, and Secretary of the United States Treasury, dur- 
ing the administration of Jefferson and one term of Madison. 
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Grindstone township which had sharpened the wits of many of its people 
by the bare use of the word, was changed to the name ot that immortal 
apostle of Democracy, Jefferson. 

Clear Creek came forth, and peering with wide open eyes through the 
smoke of the battle which raged so fiercely at New Orleans on the ‘sth of 
January, 1815, found a hero, and proudly surrendered the rippling waters, 
and Clear Creek was changed to that of Jackson. 

And Big Creek brings up the rear and looking at the noble form of Mis- 
souri’s ablest statesman; he alone of all the intellectual giants of the ear- 
lier days who had spent thirty years in the United States Senate; he, who by 
his intellectual strength has given Missouri a name among her sister States— 
Benton—he was large enough to fill the measure of a State’s ambition, his 
name would do to give glory enough for a township, and so Big Creek is 
known no more forever, and “ Benton” takes its place. 

The house of Green Bowers, Jr., was designated as the place to hold the 
first election in the new township of Hlurriaon, the first Monday in August, 
1840, set as the day, and Nicholas Trosper, Elijah Foley, and Green Bow- 
ers, Jr., were appointed judges. Jesse Blakely was the assessor for 1840. 


FOOTED THE BILL. . 


John N. Tillery, James Ford, and Oliver Mitchell, of Clay county, whe 
sued the Daviess County Court for guarding the Mormon prisoners, took the 
suit to Caldwell county and secured judgment for the full sum of $450. On 
presentation the County Court paid the jadgment. 

It took the sheriff, William P. Peniston, forty days to take the census of 
Daviess county, and he was allowed $60 for the same, at the December 
term, 1840. Peniston was elected sheriff at the general election in August, 


1841. 

School section in township number fifty-nine of range twenty-seven was 
ordered sold at the February term, 1841, and at the same time school sec- 
tion in township fifty-nine, range twenty-eight, was also ordered sold. The 
road and canal money was duly loaned out at 10 percent per annum on ap- 
proved seenrity by order of the County Court, 

The jail was at last completed and accepted by the commissioners of pub- 
lic building, in March, 1841. The total cost heing $560. 

The following location and description is from A‘vst’s /Tistory: “Tt stood 
ou the next block north of the publie syuare, in Gallatin, and was made of 
hewn timber, one foot square, and notched down so as to fit close; it was 
donble. or one pen within another, with four inches space between them. 
This space was filled with straight poles dropped down from the top. The 
bottom, or floor was also double like the sides. The inner epace of the 
building was twenty feet square and the height of the ceiling was also 
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twenty feet. The only entrance was through a trap door in the center of 
the ceiling.” This jail was some two years and a half in building, the von- 
tractor, Jolin Bb, Comer, asking two extensions of time, Just what was the 
cause of the delay was not given in his petition for more time. The jail when 
completed, answered the purpose for several years. or until 1858, when the 
new stone jail, which had been contracted for, was completed. The latter is 
a solid monument, at a very eostly price, as the county records will show, 

Township number fitty-nine of range twenty-six was ordered organized 
into a school township at the April term, 1541, of the County Court. Asa 
Smith was appointed school commissioner, and the first meeting was at the 
house of John Pinkerton, on the first Saturday in June. 

It was thought necessary that Gallatin should have guardians to look af- 
ter her peace and quiet, and a patrol was appointed, of which Jacob Stol- 
lings was appointed captain, James T. Farley, Otis B. Rich, and John B. 
Comer were appointed patrolmen, 

William Morgan, while collector, seemed to have been short in his 
accounts, and not settling after a long time allowed him, suit was ordered 
against him and his sureties at the May term. 

John Pinkerton, former collector, was behind in his account and ac- 
knowledged judgment in the sum of $348.47, 


HOW [T STOOD, FINANCIALLY. 


The county clerk having been ordered to make out an account of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements trom the organization of the county, in 1837, to 
January 1, 1541, reports as follows:—— 


Warrants drawn on treasury to January 1, 1841 ....... ve ee ee + S2089.40 
Credit by amount assumed by the State.. .. ............-.... 681.75 

RL a a ne a ee a ee ee $1,457.65 
By amount of receipts for payments.... ..........20 cm on STS 
By amount due the county from sundries........ Sie Saiuasieice: “Ee 

hc nae a er en ee soennes aGAlyl Ook 
Balance unappropriated if collected, at January 1, 1S41.......... $305.29 


This statement seemed to be full and complete, and is of record in Book 
A, of the county clerk’s office. 


A LEGALIZING ACT. 


The action of the people in the location of the county seat was not strictly 
in accordance with the law made and provided in this case, and a question 
arose as to its legality, and also as to the title of lots sold in by the county 
trom the plat of the county seat. To cover all or any illegality in the 
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matter it was thonght best to get the legislature to pass a legalizing act 

which was done in the session of the General Assembly held in the winter of 

1840-41, and is given below: 

“‘Aw Act to legalize the acts of the County Court and Commissioners of the seat of justice 
of the county of Daviess. 

“ Be it enacted hy the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 
follows: 


“Srctron 1. All the acts and proceedings of the County Court of Daviess 
county, and the commissioners of the seat of justice of said county, shall 
be as binding and effectual, on all parties interested, as if the same had 
been done in pursuance of the statute law then in foree; and all the acts 
of said commissioners, had or done in locating the seat of justice of said 
county shall be and the same are hereby legalized and rendered as binding 
and as effectual as if the same had been done in accordance with the law 
then in force; and all purchasers of lots in Gallatin, the seat of justice of 
said county, shall have and are hereby vested with as full and perfect titles 
to the same as if the law had been complied with, in every particular, by 
said commissioners. 

“Seo. 2. The county seat of Daviess county may hereafter be removed 
and relocated in conformity to the general law on that subject; and if three- 
fifths of the taxable inhabitants of said county shall petition for the re- 
moval of the county seat, in conformity to the existing laws, it shall be the 
duty of the County Court, without delay, to take the necessary steps to 
have a site selected, and an election held to confirm or reject the same; and 
if the site selected shall be approved of by a majority of the voters at such 
election, the County Court shall proceed, without delay, to appoint a com- 
missioner, lay out a town, sell lots, contract for public buildings, and change 
the place for holding courts, and do all other acts necessary to establish the 
county seat, in conformity to law; and, if said County Court refuse or fail to 
do any act according to law, it may be compelled to do so by the Cirenit 
Court of said county. 

“This act to be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved, January 29, 1841.” 


FIFTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT. 


Daviess connty became a part of the Fifth Judicial Cirenit by an act of the 
General Assembly of 1840-41, which reads as follows:— 
“Aw Act to establish the Fifth Judicial Circuit, and to fix the times of holding court. 
“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as fol- 
lows: 


“Section 2. The counties of Clay, Ray, Carroll, Caldwell, and Daviess 
shall compose the Fifth Judicial Cireuit. 
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“See. 3. The Cirenit Courts in the Filth Judicial Cirenit shall be heldas 
follows: For the county of Clay, the third Monday in Febrnary, term 
thereof, as fixed by the law in force before the passage of this act, shall be 
held to appear at the term of such courts as preseribed by this act; and all 
writs and other process issued heretofore, and made returnable to any term 
of either of said courts, as fixed by the law in force before the passage of 
this act, shall stand over and be returnable to the courts, respectively, as 
established by this act, and all causes at issue under the old law shall stand 
over fur trial at the terms respectively, as fixed by this act. 

“This act to take effect, and be in foree, from and after its passage. 

“ Approved, February 5, 1841.” 


For the years from January 1, 1838 to January 1, 1841, the taxation for 
county purposes continued to be an advance of one hundred per cent over 
the State levy. 

Joseph L. Nelson, court-house contractor, asked for a change of the cor- 
pice from brick to plank on the eourt-house and he was allowed the change 
provided the work was well done. 

The County Court was held at the house of William M. Livey while 
the court-house was building. 

Township 58, of range 28, was allowed to sell its school section by order 
of the County Court. 


ONE MORE, 


A new township was ordered as follows, to be ent out of Benton and 
Grand River townships: “ Beginning at the head of Cypress Creek; thence 
down said creek to its month; thence down Grand River to the crossing of 
the line dividing townships 60 and 61; thence east with said line to the line 
dividing ranges 26 and 27; thence with said range line to the northern bonnd- 
ary of the county. To be known and ealled by the name of Hickory town- 
ship. 

Tobias Miller, new county commissoner, was ordered to make a settlement 
with his predecessor, Philip Covington, and he reported said Covington in 
debt to the county in the sum of $318.54, upon which amount the court 
ordered suit to be commenced against Covington to recover said sum. 
There seeins to have been a pretty steady failure to pay over money on the 
part of collectors and treasurers in those early days. Perhaps an exception 
should be made in the case of Tobias Miller who sueceeded Covington, and 
had made his monthly statements promptly and to this date March, 1542, 
is still a trusted otticial of the county with a clear record. 


NORTH TOWNSHIP. 


Atthe March term of the County Court, 1542, a petition was received to make 
anew county out of the north part of Benton and favorably considered. 
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The township as organized was wholly in the territory known now as Har- 
rison county, and reached to the Iowa State line. Clinton county at that 
time also extended to the Iowa line, DeKalb, Gentry, and Worth not then 
being organized. The metes and bounds of this new township were as fol- 
lows:— 

“ Beginning at a point on the Clinton county line, one mile north of the 
line dividing townsbips 61 and 62; thence running east with the section 
line to Cypress Creek; thence up the main tork of said Creek to the head; 
thence following the divide between East Grand River and Big Creek to 
the State line: thence west on said line to the Clinton county line; thence 
south on said line to the place of beginning. To be called Norru.” 


SIXTEEN CENTS. 


On an examination of the account of the clerk of the Circuit Court of Da- 
viess county, that worthy individual was found to be indebted to said county 
in the sum of sixteen cents, the court ordered “ that said cireuit clerk is in- 
debted to the county of Daviess in the sum of sixteen cents, for balance on 
fines collected by him. It is therefore ordered that he pay the same into 
the county treasury.’ This, it is presumed, was done, as on a further ex- 
amination of the record no snit at law was found. Mr. John Pinkerton was 
found to be farther indebted to the county of Daviess for fines collected by 
him, which he had somehow neglected to report. This last sum amounted to 
eighty-four dollars ($84). It seems that a change had been made in the plans 
of the new court-house, the walls were ordered to be built higher, and the 
contractor carried them up and was relieved from painting the walls. He 
also added two windows and was allowed $40 for the same. The following 
named persons were the first justices of the peace for North township: 
John W. Brown, Alva Coudet, and Thomas J. Flint, and their appointment 
dated from May 2, 1842. 

The boundary line of North township was changed at the June term of 
the County Court as follows: “That the south boundary of North township 
be so altered that the same shall commence two miles north of the point of 
beginning, as now located, and running due east with the section line across 
Congressional township number 62 to Cypress Creek; thence up said ereek 
as before, taking two miles off of North township and attaching the same 
to Benton.” The first eleetion in North township was the general election 
in August, 1S42. 

The County Court having made the discovery at the J une term, 1842, that 
Jacob Stollingsand William M. Livey, who were superintendents of public 
buildings, were interested in the contract for building the court-house, sum- 
marily removed them, and appointed Tobias Miller in their place. 

The citizens were given the privilege of building a public well on the 
square, if within thirty feet of the court-house wall, and they also must re- 
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move the dirt made. A lightning-rod was ordered put up on the new court 
house. 


‘ 


AMOUNT OF SCHOOL MONEY. 


Pringigal <icise'sicie’s's SSR GD a nat She a nensue ne fs yard t) 
Tnterestesiscauesveae cre Fie LOWER cremeaeeE 296.12 
Weotal:<.<.s.. ae Madea: esa wip fR\RSan ec Mier Bls Gsponed omarescs- sihwumpacmgapaeaes $4,853.82 


EMOGGR on 5 5 sibs GARR Bax. Goes oy Ska: Manco ats 3m nea eee 
Interestiss.canewesne.s RES  {aUnRReAC OU etineese £75.20 
Total).0sisi.ds Se eer A ECON er $2,119.97 


There was a net deficiency in the road and canal fund of $969.104. Up 
to September, 1842, $4,914.19 had been paid on the new court-honse, to the 
order of Benedict Weldon, to Joseph L. Nelson, contractor. 

The election in Angnst, 1842, elected Wiley Pool, William M. Livey, and 
John Cravens as the new county judges, and John Cravens was, by his asso- 
ciates, elected presiding justice. They first held court at the December 
term, 1842. The bridge across Muddy Creek, on the State road, was com- 
pleted at a cost of $264. 

The county treasurer made settlement with the county at the April term 
of the County Court, 1843, 


And reports on general accountwc.. cae sce cesses on $195.34 
On canal fund........ ee ae a rd Y | 
On school fund..... ........ Satelite Se eee os eee Mee 

ATGOURESD TRRSOTY 050-50 <: ss:wuwe resem $658.92 


Adam Clendenen, treasurer, was at this April term of the Connty Court, 
also appointed agent fur the county of Daviess. 


A BILL OF CostTs, 


The county of Daviess believed for several years that the expense of the 
Mormon War did not, legitimately, belong to her. 

The bills brought in for gaarding the Mormon prisoners in Clay county, 
which were paid, and other bills incidental to that contlict were considered 
really a State matter and not county, and with these views the legislature ot 
1842-43 was asked to reimburse the county for the money thus expended. 
A hearing was had and proof furnished, and the legislature agreed to the 
justness of the claim and passed the following relief act on the anniversary 
of Washington’s birthday :— 
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‘* Aw Acr For the rehef of Daviess county. 
« Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 

Sollows: 

“Secrron 1. The anditor of public accounts is hereby authorized and re- 
quired to draw his warrant on the treasury in favor of the County Coart of 
Daviess county, for the use and benefit of said county for the sum of six 
hundred and thirty-one dollars and fifty cents to be paid ont of the fund 
appropriated to defray expenses of the Mormon War; said sum being in full 
for damages and costs sustained by said Daviess county on account of 
gnarding and boarding Joseph Smith and certain other Mormon prisoners, 
in the county of Clay. 

“This act to be in force from and after its passage. 

“ Approved, February 22, 1843.” 

It seems that np to this time William P. Peinston as sheriff, and 
Adam Clendenen as treasurer, had followed closely after the pattern of To- 
bias Miller, and all so far stood straight with the county in their accounts. 

The court at the May term, 1543, accepted the new conrt-house as com- 
pleted, except in a few minor and not expensive items, and the county com- 
missioner and superintendent of public building, Tobias Miller, was ordered 
to make settlement with said Nelson, contractor, and to give up his bonds 
secured by Benedict Weldon, for the faithful performance of his contract. 
The settlement was as follows:— 


Total contract and interest... 02. ..c0. cen eee wee os $8,094.55 
PORE MAREE PANE TRAE 0 ono nera specie meneame 5,505.24 
Due Weleaivevates Seon testi ek” Hitieaceemers $2589.31 


After this settlement and at the September term, 1843, no further county 
building being under way, the office of superintendent of same was abol- 
ished and Tubias Miller was simply county commissioner. 

The county paid to Nelson out of the school fund on four separate war- 
rants $2,453.63, leaving a balance his due with interest, of $148.63 on the 
final settlement for payment of court-house. This was at the September 
term, 18468. 


NEW TOWNSHIP. 


On the 4th day of June, 1844, at the session of the County Court a new 
township was ordered to be organized out of the territory of Sugar Creek 
and North townships, and its boundaries to be as fulluws:— 

* Beginning at the point where the State road from Moscow to Savannah 
erosse? the line between Grundy and Daviess counties; thence west to the 
summit of the divide between Big Creek and the East Fork of Grand River; 
thence north eight miles; thence west to a point one mile west of the East 


YS 
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fork of Big Creek, thence north to the northern boundary of the ‘State; 
thence east along said boundary to the point where the territory of Daviess 
and Grundy county corners; thenee south to the place of bevinning, to be 
known and called by the name of Manpisoyn township. : - 

John R. Scott was appointed justice of the peace for the new township, 
to hold the same until the next general election. 

The bridge across Muddy Creek was completed in June, 1844, and the 
same accepted by the court. 

The County Court, at its June term, ordered the election to be held in the 
township, and at the following places, the election being the general State 
election, to be held in August, for two days, the first Monday and Tuesday, 

In Gallatin, at the court-house. 

In Harrison, at Weldon’s school-house. 

In Jefferson, at the house of Elijah Frost. 

In Benton, at the house of Matthew Patton. 

In North, at the house of Philip Haines. 

In Madison, at the house of Allen Seott. 

In Sugar Creek, at the house of Joseph Jones. 

In Hickory, at the house of John R. Rhodes. 

At Jackson, at the house of Addison Price. 

At Grand River, at the house Jolin Bird in Cravensville. 

Judges—Gallatin, Joseph L. Nelson, James Bristow, and Edgar ©. Kelso. 

Judges—Harrison, John A. Tugele, Martin Osborn, and Mannel Martin. 

Judges—Jefferson, William Prewett, Elijah Frost, and William Roper. 

Judges—Lenton, Owen Ellis, Jonathan Liggett, and John Meadows. 

Judges—North, Philip Harris, Thomas J. Flint, and John W. Brown. 

Judges— Madison, Allen Scott, Hiram Fletcher, and Lewis Hunt. 

Judges—Sugar Creek, John J. Buren, William ©. Atkinson, and Reuben 
Macey. 

Judges—Ilickory, John J. Ford, Peyton Glenn, and George Flint. 

Judges—Jackson, Robert Miller, Jacob Oxtord, and Jonathan Jordan. 

Judges—Grand River, Willian Cravens, Richard Grant, and Jolin An- 
derson. 

At the June term, 1844, suit against Mr. Pinkerton, ex sheriff and eol- 
lector, was ordered, and against his bondsmen also. 

Jacob Stollings and George W. Peck asked for a license to keep an inn or 
tavern, and it was granted on condition that they give bonds in the sum 
of two hundred dollars, pay ten dollars for the license to the State and 
twenty dollars to the county. They called it the “ Mansion House.” 

At the August election there was quite a change in the officers. Hon. 
John Cravens was reéleeted, and with him Thomas Greenwood and Nathan- 
iel Martin, in place of Pool and Livey, while Peniston was succeeded by the 
old presiding justice of the County Court, M. T. Green, as sheritt. Robert 

17 
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Wilson, who had held the clerkship from 1838, was this year, 1844, sue- 
ceeded by Thomas T. Frame. Justice Cravens still continued as presiding 
justice. 

The December term. 1844, of the court ordered an election in Gallatin 
township, for justice of the peace. At the previous election Asa Vallan- 
digham and Thomas 8. Drane polled a tie vote, the first in the county. The 
new county clerk, Thomas T. 'rame, was appointed janitor and commis. 
sioner to look after the court-house building, ete. The cupola having leaked 
it was ordered to be repaired, and Mr. Frame to let the contract. Mr. 
Frame appointed George W. Poage, deputy clerk; this latter gentleman be- 
ing the first deputy appointed, as a fixture. Temporary clerks were hereto- 
fore only appointed in absence of the regular clerk. 

The late sheriff, William DP. Peniston, brings in his settlement which 
shows his indebtedness to the county to be $4.02, which is supposed to have 
been settled, as no suit was commenced against him or his sureties 


1845—NrEW BOUNDARIES. 


Benton township was cut off, and the part again added to its north boun- 
dary. Some dissatisfaction having existed the boundary line of said town- 
ship was again changed, and the following is the record, as decided upon in 
March. 

“Beginning at the first island in the middle of Grand River above Cravens- 
ville; thence northeast with the hollow in the direction of John Grant’s, 
until it intersects the range line dividing ranges twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight and with said range line to the northern line of the county proper; 
thence west with the county line to the northeast corner of the county; 
thence south with the connty line to the middle of Grand River, and witli 
the channel of said river and meanderings to the place of beginning.” 

These boundaries were made, and changes were also made in the two tol- 
jowing townships, to accommodate them to the new county line of Harri- 
son, organized trom Daviess, 

Grand River township’s new boundary is deseribed as follows :— 

“Beginning at the first island in Grand River above Cravensville; thence 
northeast with the hollow in direction of John Grant’s, until it intersects 
with range line dividing ranges twenty-seven and twenty-eight, and with 
said range line to the northern line of the county proper; thence east with 
the northern boundary of the county to the northeast corner of said county; 
thence south to the point where the township line dividing townships 
filty-nine and sixty intersects the eastern boundary of the county; thence 
west with the aforesaid township line to the middle of Grand River; thence 
wp said river with the meanderings thereof to the place of beginning.” 

Jackson township had its metes and bounds changed so that the follow- 
ing territory formed Jackson township. 
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“ Beginning at the eastern boundary of the county, at a point where the 
township line dividing townships fifty-nine and sixty intersects the eastern 
boundary of the county; thence west with the township line to the middle 
of Grand [iver; thence down Grand River with the meanderings thereof 
to the county line; thence north with the eastern boundary of the county 
to the place of beginning.” 

Joho Mann made an effort to get $130 additional compensation for 
work done ou Big Muddy Creek bridge, but, at the March term. the court 
was unable to see where the above sum was put in, and decided to hold it 
over for further examination. 

The petition, or montion, of Theodore Peviston, George W. Poage, and 
G. M. Keene to be admitted to practice as attorneys and counsellors at law in 
this court, was received and favorably acted upon. 

Tobias Miller handed in his resignation as county commissioner after a 
little over four years of service, having handled and paid out all moneys for 
the erection of public bnildings. His resignation was accepted, and as no 
other name is reported as succeeding him, the office was probably abolished. 
Ile presented a final account for settlement, and the county, as was not gen- 
erally the case with other officials, owed him. He received a warrant for 
$76.86, and Tobias Miller was no more in public life, for a time at least, but 
while an officer of the county proved capable, as well as an honest man. 

The last assessment of the territory, now Harrison county, by the Daviess 
county assessor, was in the spring of 1845. Oliver P. Green was not 
only a prompt assessor, but he was away up in valuations, and the farmers, 
or afew wealthy ones, would come into conrt and ask a reduction. This was 
all well enough, but when Mr. Green assessed a man twice and he paid a 
double tax, it was admitted that Mr. Green was vetting the assessing busi- 
ness down to a pretty fine point. Robert Nickle had been thus im- 
posed upon, and the court ordered, * That the court being satisfied that 
Robert Nickle was assessed twice last year and paid the same, that the 
said Nickle receive a credit of ninety cents on his tax receipt for 1845.” Mr. 
Nickle went away as happy as eighteen nickles could make him, and he felt 
that the County Court was honest to the last niekle. The County Court still 
continned to make tax rates easy to understand, and the court, up to 1545, 
just doubled the State tax ‘on all objects of taxation except licenses, which 
were the same as State, and the same was the county tax.” 

Harrison county, having been organized, sends John W. Grown to make 
settlement with Daviess for its share of the tax fund, and there was found 
to be dne Harrison county $155.32. 

A special election was ordered the first Monday in August in the county 
for the election of members to the convention to revise the constitution. 
This was at the July term. 

Sheriff M. T. Green made satisfactory settlement for the amount of money 
received by him to date. 
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William H. Harrison is the first free person of color found asking for a 
license to reside in this State. Having furnished his surety he got his li- 
cense, which read, “so long as he is of good behavior.” 

At the October term, 1845, Joseph L, Nelson received a warrant for 
$142.62, balance due on the erection of the court-honse. This paid him in 
full, and the court-house was clear of debt. 


1846. 


The County Court, at its February term, 1846, paid to the agent of Harri- 
son county the amount due said county, found on a previous settlement, 
$155.82. 

Clerk Frame was ordered to sell all unsold public lots he could, and to draw 
up a plan for a plank fence aronnd the court-house square. Clerk Frame 
reported two plans, one to be a board fence to be put on lengthwise, and the 
other a picket tence. The report is that he recommended the board fence, 
as it would save the cost of gates. It could be built not over four feet high, 
and it would be easy to climb over, and a great deal less trouble than a gate, 
besides saving the cost of the last named article, and there being no gates 
cattle could not get in and do damage. The above report, while likely, 
is not of record, and the author dose not vouch for its correctness, es- 
pecially as at this time a picket fence and gates surround the pleasant conrt- 
honse square. 

The county never having made a settlement or received pay of Thomas 
W. Jacobs, the court at the June term, 1846, appointed Dr. John Cravens 
agent to settle said claim of Daviess county against Thomas W. Jacobs, of 
Grundy county. 

At the same term of the court the sum of eight dollars was allowed for 
making benches tor the court-house, and Robert Wilson, former clerk, was 
appointed commissioner to settle with A, Clendenen, county treasurer. It 
is also of record that Clerk Frame beside his other important duties was ap- 
pointed “commissioner to look after and superintend the tixing of the light- 
ning-rods on the court-house.” 

The Jnly term, 1546, effected the long deferred settlement with Thomas 
W. Jacobs through his agent, and he was credited with, paid on execution, 
$21, Grundy county warrants, $315.60, and notes $204.40. As these 
amounts made the original sum due to the county by Jacobs, it looked very 
much as if Jacobs had got slightly the better of the county, having had the 
use of the money a little over eight years, without interest. 

At the September term, 1846, Pobert Wilson appeared as one of the jus- 
tices of the County Court, but for want of a quorum it adjourned. 

The new court elected in 1846 at the August election met for the October 
term. The new judges were us follows: John A. Tuggle, Robert Wilson, 
and Tobias Miller, and the Honorable John A. Tuggle was made presiding 
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justice. M. T. Green still served as sheriff and Thomas T. Frame as 
eounty clerk. 

The death of James H. Wilson, a former judge of the County Court took 
place in 1846. 

The first record of the action of a coroner was that of Jacob Stollings, 
who presented a bill to the County Court at the February term, 1847, for the 
sum of $11.45 for holding an inquest on the budy of J. A. Moorman. 

At the May term of the court Gallatin had grown so that 2 large batch of 
blank licenses were issued to the clerk, six for lawyers, twelve for physicians, 
and eighteen for merchants. 


SCIIOOL CENSUS, 


It was not until June, 1847, that direct steps were taken to tind out the 
number of children of school age in the county. The school fund had been 
constantly increasing from the sale of school lands. Quite a number of 
townships had organized school districts and were receiving their share of 
school funds. There had been for several years an active interest taken in 
schools, and several townships had asked and obtained permission for the 
sale of the sixteenth, or school section, within their borders. It was thought 
best to have a complete enumeration of the school children within the 
county that a proper and more systematic effort might be made to advance 
the cause of education and place it within the reach ot those who were 
entitled to its benelits. To that end the court, on Monday, June 7, 1847, 
appointed a justice of the peace from each township tu ascertain the num- 
ber of white children within their respective townships. 

The townships are enumerated, as the setting off of Tlarrison county left 
less townships for Daviess in the county proper. 

Edgar ©. Kelso was appointed for Gallatin; Manuel Martin, for Harri- 
son; William Prewett, for Jefferson; Mounce Nickle, for Jackson; Robert 
©. Williams. tor Grand River; W. H. Cravens, for Benton. 

These enumerators were to report at the September court. and the State 
school fund received by the county was to be apportioned according to this 
report among the several townships. Among the officers elected at the 
August term, was Hugh Farry, as assessor in place of O, P. Green, who 
had the office for two terms. 


A DAM, 


The Todd Dam, in Livingston county, had been deelared a nuisance. 
It was built across the West Fork of the Grand River, and its destruction 
was ordered by an act of the General Assembly upon petition, and three 
commissioners appointed to view the said dam, value its remains, and oth- 
erwise dispose of the nuisance. The State appointed John D, Coulson and 
John Cravens to represent Daviess, and William Hudgins and William Jen- 
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nings, Livingston county. The County Court appointed Benedict Weldon 
in lieu of A. Cleudenen, who had received the appointment, but was absent 
from the State. The commissioners, “after having been duly sworn, met at 
the ‘mill-dam,’ aforesaid, on the eighth day of Jnly, i847, and after due de- 
liberation, do assess the damages to the owner of said mill property, oeca- 
sioned by its abatement thereof, at twelve hundred and ninety ($1,290) dol- 
lars,and most earnestly recommend the same. Your commissioners deem 
it unnecessary to enter into any elaborate reasoning, setting forth the advan- 
tages to be derived by the citizens of Daviess and other counties adjacent to 
Grand River, by removing this obstruction.” [This report was dated July 
$, 1847, and signed:] “Joan Cravens. 
“J. D. Courson. 
“Wiitiam Hoparys. 
“Thomas JENNINGS. 
“Brnepicr WrELpon.” 


The money was ordered to be paid by the county of Daviess, out of the 
road and canal fund. This expense was considered pretty heavy to fall on 
Daviess county, and the ever ready and versatile Thomas T. Frame, clerk of 
the County Court, was appointed commissioner again, this time to proceed 
to Brunswick and other places and try and raise a portion of the money to 
abate the Todd Dam nuisance. The State commissioners also made out 
and returred a separate report, and the county ace epted the same, and pro- 
posed to Reuben McCroskey to get a proper release from the parties he pur- 
ehased the property from and the said $1,290 would be promptly forth- 
coming. 

A. Clendenen was ordered to go to Grundy county and get the money on 
the warrants the county received of Jacobs on settlement, and if he couldn’t 
get the money toput the warrants into the hands of some responsible person, 
to receive it from said Grundy county when it was ready to pay them. That 
Jacobs matter seemed to hang fire terribly. 


A PARTITION ORDERED. 


Some years hence the following order of the court may have more inter- 
est to the generation then existing than the present, for many of the present 
day were owners of slaves, and there were but few who cared to sep- 
arate these slaves or sell them ont of the family. This order of the court 
shows how far it was willing to go that the slaves of an estate might be 
kept together. The order reads:— 

“Ordered that E. C. Kelso, John Osborn, and Benedict Weldon be ap- 
pointed commissioners to make partition among the heirs and children of 
Wiley Cope, Sr., deceased; to-wit, James Cope, Mason W. Cope, Nancy 
Estes (late Nancy Cope), John Cope, Polly Frazier (late Polly Cope), Sally 
Frazier (late Sally Cope), Levi Cope, and Elizabeth Miller (late Elizabeth 
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Cope). And also to assign Keziah Cope, widow of the Jate Wiley Cope, 
Sr., her dower in the slaves of said estate. Said commissioners are directed, 
that if it can be amicably and fairly arranved that the widow will take one 
of said slaves for life, and that the rest of said slaves may be set off to so 
many of said heirs as the number of said slaves will admit, then they are 
to do so, stating the value of each of said slaves and to what person each 
is allotted. If this cannot be fairly done, said commissioners are to assign 
said widow one-third in value of said slaves and partition the rest among 
said heirs the best they can. And if said partition cannot satisfactorily be 
made, either way, then said commissioners are to report a partition and as- 
signment both ways, so that if possible said slaves shall not be sold.” 

It would look as if this action of the court was done as mueli to regard the 
rights and feelings of the slaves as to protect the heirs. The commissioners 
lost no time in attending to their duties, and the order given them at the 
March term was duly acted upon, and they made a full report of their action 
at the May term of said court. Their report was accepted by the court, as 
nO Opposition was made, the court being satisfied with its fairness, as well 
as the widow and heirs with the provisions of its partition. The report reads: 

“The undersigned commissioners, appointed by this court at the March 
term thereof, 4. p. 1548, to divide and partition among the children men- 
tioned in the order, and assign dower to the widow of Wiley Cope, Sr., de- 
ceased, the negro slaves of the estate of said deceased, assembled at the house 
of Allen Cope in said county on the 20th and 21st days of March, 1848, en- 
gaged in their duty. They were shown seven negroes in all, and in aveordance 
with the first proposition in said order, proceeded to valne said slaves, assign 
dower, and make partition. The woman Milly, mother of the children, up- 
wards of thirty-three years of aye, valued at $350, was allotted to the widow as 
her dower Dick, the father of the children, about thirty-nine years of age, 
valued at $350, the girl Eliza, about six years of age, valued atS225 were al- 
lotted to John Cupe, he having his own share, Elizabeth Miller's, and having 
control of James D. Cope’s children and heirs of the said Wiley Cope, Sr., 
deceased. Boy, Dennis, aged about eleven years, valued at $300; Nicy, 
girl, aged eight years, valued at $275, and boy child, James, aged about five 
months old, valued at $100; total value of all three $675, allotted to Levi 
B. Cope, who owns, besides his own share, the share of Mason W. Cope, one 
of the heirs. The girl, Chaney, about four years old. valued at S175, was al- 
lotted to Naney Estes. As Polly Frazier and her husband preferred their 
share in money, and Russel lrazier, father of the children of Sally 
Frazier, deceased, desired also tu have money instead of a negro, it will 
be perceived that the total value of the slaves partitioned among the chil- 
dren is $1,425, which, divided into eight shares, gives $178.12} to each share. 
So Levi B. Cope has $318.75 over and above his shares in the value of said 
slaves. Jolin Cope has over and above his share $40.654. Mrs, Estes’ ne- 
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gro falls $3.12} below her share, and there will be enough coming, or due, 
from Levi B. Cope and John Cope to pay Mrs. Polly Frazier and the heirs of 
Sally Frazier, and only Jacking one dollar of paying up to equality Mrs, 
Estes. It was agreeed between Levi B. Copeand Solomon Frazier and wife, 
Polly, that said Cope, on confirmation of the report is to execute his note to 
them for $100, payable with interest twelve months from date. And your 
commissioners, believing that the allotment and assignment above will 
prove satisfactory to the parties, refrain from reporting as to the widow’s 
third, ete. All of which is respectfully reported, March 21, 1848. 

“KE. OC. Ketso, 

‘“Benepror Weipon, 

“Joun Osnorn, 

* Commissioners.” 


The County Court on examination of the above made the following or- 
der at the same time, the May term, 1848. 

“Tt is therefore ordered by the court that the foregoing report be con- 
firmed, and that Levi B. Cope and John Cope pay to Solomon Frazier and 
wife and Russei Frazier, tor the heirs of Sally Frazier, deceased, $178.12, be- 
ing the share of each, and also pay to Mrs. Nancy Estes $3.12, the amount 
her negro falls short in value of her share. And it is further ordered that 
the distributors, under said partition, pay all the costs of the proceeding, 
under the partition and assignment of dower, in equal parts.” 


GENERAL ELECTION. 


A general election was ordered to take place on the first Monday and Tnes- 
day in August, 1848, in the following named townships; to-wit, Harrison, 
Gallatin, Jefferson, Jackson, Grand River,and Benton. It seems that after 
the organization of Harrison county out of the territory north of the county 
of Daviess proper, these were the only remaining townships in the county, 
the others being in the territory of Harrison. Lt was found that Benton, 
Grand River, and Jackson extended into said territory, and their metes and 
bounds were changed to correspond with the county lines, proper. 

A new enumeration of school children was ordered at the July term, 
1848, in all the townships, and also that the State school money may be ap- 
portioned among the organized townships. There were at this time eight 
organized school townships in the county, as follows: Township 59, range 
27; township 58, range 27; township 58, range 28; township 60, range 28; 
township 59, range 28; township 59, range 26: township 60, range 27; and 
township 59, range 29. 

The sum of $480 was allowed for a bridge across Honey Creek. The 
court agreed to advance $100 to the contractor on signing the contract with 
approved sureties, and the bridge was to be guaranteed for three years. 
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The standard rule of taxation since the organization of the county had 
been that double the State tax was and shonld he the tax assessed by the 
county. There were two exceptions, the first and second year, and that of 
licenses which had changed more or less from year to year. But the year 
1848 twenty-five per cent only was added thereto, the tax being an advance 
over the State tax of that sum. Licenses, however, remaining the same as 
the State. 

Up to July 3, 1845, the “dam question had not been settled, and Bene- 
diet Weldon was appointed agent to settle the matter with the claimant 
Renben MeCrosky. The county would pay the $1,290 damages assessed if 
McCrosky would deduct the cost of the suit arising and get the title perfect 
against any and all other persons. 

The first election for a prosecuting attorney for this judicial circuit of 
record was ordered to be held on the 6th and 7th davs of November, 1845. 

A bridge was contracted for across the West Fork of Grand River at or near 
Stolling’s Ferry at a cost of $2,000, to be completed in one year. 

The “dam ” question and MeCrosky came up once more, and as he failed 
and refused to comply with the order for the removal of the dam, the county 
ordered that all orders in reference thereto be expunged from the record and 
declared null and void. So MeCrosky had his dam but no money. 


AT LAST. 


The grand jurors having served their county and country so long, gratui- 
tously, were at length rewarded at the March term, 1849, by an order grant- 
ing them $1 per day for serving, but only two days would be paid for, so 
they were to get through in that time. They were also generally allowed 
five cents a mile travel to the court-house. 

Tobias Miller having resigned as one of the justices of the County 
Court, the court recommended that the governor appoint the Hon, M. 
T. Green, former judge, sheritt, collector, etc. 

The cupola trouble still existed. It would leak. The court at last agreed 
to pay $85 to warrant it tight for two years, and George W. Moore took the 
contract. This was in May, S49. 

Mr. Clendenen, revlected county treasurer, was required to give a new 
bond in the penal sum of $20,000, 

The governor indorsed the recommendation of the court at its last ses- 
sion, and Meriwether I. Green took his seat and oath of office at the June 
term, 1849, in place of Tobias Miller, resigned, as one of the judges of the 
County Court. 

All the unsold lots in the town of Gallatin were ordered to be sold at 
public auction on the first Monday in August: 
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GRAND RIVER ASSOCIATION. 


The General Assembly passed an act at the session of 1848-49 for the 
improvement of the Grand River trom its mouth to the mouth of Big 
Creek on its West Fork, and to the town of Trenton on the East Fork, to be 
known as the “Grand River Association,’ and the counties of Chariton, 
Carroll, Livingston, Daviess, and Grundy were authorized to invest in said 
association if they saw fit, which had for its object the improvement of 
Grand River so as to be navigable for steamboats, vessels, rafts, and other 
crafts.” The capital stock was to be $200,000. 

In the year 1881, the navigation of either fork of said Grand River for 
anything larger than a dug-out was still in the future. 


CHAPTER X 
THE DOINGS OF A DECADE IN DAVIESS COUNTY. 


Daviess County Female Academy—Shipping Paupers—New Judges—Holding Circuit 
Court—Incorporation of Gallatin—Railroads—Probate Court—County Railroad Agent— 
Sereral Iltems—Lexington & Daviess County Railroad—Gallatin Incorporated—The 
Closing Act—Agricultural and Mechanical Association. 


DAVIESS COUNTY FEMALE ACADEMY. 


It was decided to advance the eause of education in Daviess county by 
opening a “female academy,” if possible, in the town of Gallatin, and to 
that end the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, at the session of 
1845-49, upon petition, passed an act to establish a female academy in the 
county of Daviess. The act reads as tollows:— 


“Be it enteted hy the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, os 
ollows:— 

“Secrtoy 1, There shall be, and hereby is ordained, constituted, and estab- 
lished in the county of Daviess, a body politic and corporate, with perpetual 
succession, by the name and style of the * Daviess County Female Academy,’ 
and by that name shall be competent to contract and be contracted with, to 
sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, answer and be answered unto, in 
all courts and places whatsvever, with full power and anthority to acquire, 
hold, use, possess, occupy, and enjoy the same, to sell, convey and dispose of 
all such real estate and personal property as is or may be necessary for the 
use of said corporation, and may have and use a common seal, and the same 
may be altered or changed at pleasure; and may also make, ordain, estab- 
lish and put into exeeution such by-laws, ordinances, rules and regulations 
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as shall be proper and necessary for the prudent and efficient: man: iwement 
of the affairs of said corporation, and for the good vovernment of the 
academy to be established by said corporation : Provided, however, that no 
by-laws, ordinances, rules or regulations of said corporation shall be con- 
trary to or inconsistent with the laws and constitution of this State or of the 
United States. 

“Section 2. The said corporation shall have é power to take and receive, as 
a donation or otherwise, any lands and tenements, money, rents, goods, chat- 
tels and etfects which may be given, granted, donated or dneieed tu said eor- 
poration for the purposes of education, 

“Section 3. The corporate powers shall be vested in u board of trustees, 
to consist of seven, a majority of whom shall constitute a quorum to do 
business. 

“Skerton 4. Said trustees shall have power to fill all vacancies that shall 
or may occur in their body. 

“Secrion 5. The County Court of Daviess county shall have power to ap- 
point the first board of trustees, any three of whom shall have power to call 
a meeting of said board, by yviving ten days’ previous notice thereof, by 
handbills or advertisements, set up in three of the most publie places in said 
county. 

“Sretion 6. The said hoard of trustees, and their successors, may, from 
time to time, establish such offiees, and provide for the election of such 
persons to fill the same as they may deem proper, and make and ordain sueh 
constitution, by-laws, rules and regulations, for the well-being and goverrn- 
ment of said academy, as they may deem expedient, and annex to the same 
reasonable pecuniary penalties for breach thereof. 

“This act to take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

“Approved, March 12, 1849." 

The County Court at the July term, 1849, made the following order 
naming the following as the trustees of the * Daviess County Female Acad- 
emy:” Jonathan E. Mann, Volney FE. Bragy, Francis M. Estes, Joseph L. 
Nelson, Julin D. Williams, Benedict Weldon, and John D. Casey. 

Five dollars was allowed for making coffins for full grown paupers. 

Twelve dollars was charged the * Daviess County Lodge” for the use of 
the northeast room, up-stairs, in the eourt-house for lodge purposes one 
year. 

Sixteen school townships had been organized in the eonnty up to Sep- 
tember, 1549. 

The following were the patrol for Gallatin township for one year, from 
September, 1849, to September, 1550: James L. Nelson, captain, Samuel 
B. Jeftreys, L. J. Prouty, F. M. Estes, and O. B. Richardson. 

Fifty-four overseers of roads were appointed at the September and No- 
vember terms of the court. This lett a few for justices of the peace, con- 
stables, ete. 
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SHIPPING PAUPERS—1851 


The following document is found of record in the eounty clerk’s office on 
page 333, of Book A:— 

“Ordered by the court that warrant number twenty-six issue on the treas- 
ury in favor of Philip R. Wirt, for sixty dollars, being the amount advanced 
by him to Vie tor Beard, under a contraet with said B Sand to remove him- 
self and one Culver, out of the State, who were about to become a charge 
upon the county, the said Beard having executed bond and security never 
to return to the county and become a publie charge.’ What other State 
became their home is not of record; but as Lowa was not far off and sixty 
dollars not a gold mine to last forever, it may naturally be supposed that 
the above State had the honor of their presence. 

One hundred dollars was allowed to pay the surveyors in Daviess county 
for the survey of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad, This is the first rail- 
road business transacted by the court in the county. It is fonnd in Book 
A, tolio 349. The first list of justices of the peace, of record, were elected 
at the August election, 1550. 


NEW JUDGES. 


John Cravens, Hadley Brown, and John P. Lotz were elected justices ot 
the County Court; Joln W. Sheets held the position of sheriff, and Thomas 
T. Frame, that of clerk. The new judges held forth at the September 
term of court, John Cravens acting as presiding justice. 

Ten hundred and twenty-five and sixty-four one hundreth acres of school 
lands were suld from June to November in the year 1850. 


HOLDING CIRCUIT COURT, 


The time for holding the Cirenit Court in Daviess county was changed by 
the General Assembly at its session of 1848-49, to the first Mondays after 
the fourth Mondays in March and September, The session following, that 
of 1850 and 1851, the time set for holding Cireuit Court in the Fifth Judicial 
District was again changed, and time for holding the court in Daviess county 
was on the third Mondays after the fourth Mondays in Mareh and Septem- 
ber. 


INCORPORATION OF GALLATIN. 


The town of Gallatin was incorporated in February, 1851, upon a_peti- 
tion of two-thirds of the inhabitants, and its first trustees were Thomas T. 
Frame, Joseph L. Nelson, Altred F. Barnett, George W. Brosins, and Rob- 
ert Wilson. They were to hold oftice until their successors were elected 
and qualified. A new elerk’s office was needed, as there was not room 
enough in the court-house, and James MeFerran was appointed county 
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commissioner to draw plans and specifications for such an offiee, and figure 
up the probable cost of the same. Mr. McFerran had his plans ready and 
he was ordered to advertise tor proposals in the Brunsmicker, and he was 
to put up others in this county and adjoining counties. Seven hundred dol- 
Jars were appropriated to build said office and have it ready by September 1, 
1851. 


RAILROADS, 


Daviess county was, also, struck with the railroad fever, and the immedi- 
ate cause was the building of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad. This 
road surveyed two lines, one through Grundy and Daviess, and the other 
through the tier of counties next south, The people of Daviess were 
ready to take a step forward and offered to take $30,000 stock in the road, 
at least that was the opinion, An election was ordered to see if the citizens 
wished the road that much, and May was the time set for the election. 


PROBATE COURT. 


The General Assembly at the session in 1850-51 passed an act establishing 
a Probate Court in the county of Daviess with a judge to be elected by the 
people, and to hold his office for tour years. He was allowed also, if elected 
or appointed, to hold the office of county court justice, eonuty court clerk 
or justice of the peace in addition to that of probate judge. He was also 
extended the privilege of living anywhere within the limits of Daviess 
county, not being compelled to live at the county seat. ; 

The August term, 1851, of the County Court granted the use of the north 
east room, up stairs in the court-honse, as the oflice of the probate judye, 
and the clerk of the County Court was ordered to turn over to said judge all 
the books, papers and records belonging to probate lnsiness. 


COUNTY RAILROAD AGENT. 


Hon. Jolin Cravens, who was presiding justice of the Connty Court, re- 
signed at the September term, 1851, and Joln A. Williams was appointed 
his suecessor. Jolin P. Lotz was appointed presiding justice of the court. 
As the county had voted $30,000 stock in the Hannibal & St. Joseph Rail- 
road, conditioned © that said road passed through the county,” James Me- 
Ferran was appointed the county agent to represent the county and vote its 
stock at a directory election to take place in Hannibal. 

At the November term, John A. Williams having received his appoint- 
ment and his commission as county judge took his seat, and was wp- 
pointed presiding justice during his term of oltice. He held the same until 
the May term, 1852, of court, when he having removed from the State, 
John P. Lotz was chosen to act as presiding justice. 

At the August election John Gillilan was elected, and Brown and Lotz 
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recleeted. The County Court selected Hadley Brown as presiding justice, 
and Thomas $. MeGaugh took the place of Mr. Sheets as sheriff. 

Besides the $30,000 subscribed, the county offered to the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph Railroad Company the right of way throngh Daviess county free of 
cost, and also to take $20,000 additional stock if said railroad company 
located said road by the northern route, passing through or adjacent to the 
town of Gallatin. As the road did not pass through Daviess county at all, 
the subscription to stock and the order for right of way were void. But 
this action of the people showed their desire to advance the progress of the 
county, by securing. if possible, the great agent of advanced civilization, the 
“iron horse.” 

The next step in moral progress was made at the May term of the court, 
1853, upon the petition of Robert Wilson and others, a majority of the 
taxable inhabitants of the town of Gallatin, when the County Court decided 
and made an order to the effect that “no more dram-shop licenses would be 
issued for twelve months trom the date of this order. 


SEVERAL ITEMS. 


The first mention of grand jury seript was on the settlement of the 
sheriff. who received fifty-one dollars and ninety-five cents of this seript in 
his collections. 

The General Assembly having passed a law for the ecdueation of the deaf 
and dumb, which law was approved February 25, 1851, Daviess eounty fur- 
nished one pupil in the person of Rebecea Rowland, danghter of Samuel 
Rowland. 

Book A of the record of the county clerk's office closed its pages at the 
session of the Angust term, 1853,and at the close of the first day’s proceed- 
ing. This is entered for reference. 

The session of the legislature of 1850-51, passed an act allowing petit 
jurors of Daviess county fifty cents tor their services for each case, the same 
to be added to and taxed in the bill of costs in cach case. The same session 
passed an act for the relief of Ex-Sheriff M. T. Green, allow ing him to collect 
the delinquent tax for the years he was collector, and to have the benefit 
of the same, as if collector. 


LEXINGTON AND DAVIESS COUNTY RAILROAD. 


The first railroad in which Daviess county took an interest, outside of 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph, was what was called the Lexington & Daviess 
County Railroad. The company was incorporated by an act of the legisla- 
ture, said act being approved February 10,1851. This was a Daviess county 
road, proper, and was promulgated with a view to connect at Gallatin with 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad, if built on the northern route, which 
was hoped by many. The company was incorporated with a board of thirty- 
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two directors, twenty-four from Ray county, five from Caldwell, and three 
from Daviess. These last were John D. Williams, John D. Casey, and 
Philip Wirt. Nine made a full board. The road was to start from the north 
side of the Missouri River, and thence by the route selected, to the west of 
Gallatin, on the range line, between twenty-seven and twenty-eight, to inter- 
sect the supposed Tlannibal & St. Joseph row. The fihire of this latter 
road to pass through Daviess county eaused the break-down of the proposed 
Lexington road. This was felt as a severe drawhack to Daviess county's 
progress, and it also brouglit to a standstill all railroad enterprises for nearly 
ascore of years. It was quite that length of titne before Daviess county 
trembled under the magic touch of the steam enyine, felt the quickening 
throb of a new civilization, and the awakening of a new era of prosperity. 


ITEMS. 


It was determined that the school townships organized should be known 
by the number of the congressional township and range in which it is situ- 
ated. This was decided upon February 7, 1854. A contract to build a 
bridge across Big Creek, for 81,500), was also entered into at the same time, 
to be completed in one year. 

The County Court, at the June term, 1854, numbered the school districts 
by congressional townships, from one to sixteen, and the municipal town- 
ships were numbered from one to six, as road districts. Benton being No. 
1, Grand River No. 2, Jackson No. 38. Harrison Ne. 4, Gallatin, No. 5, 
and Jetierson No. 6. 

The bridge across the West Fork of Grand River at Atkinson's Ferry was 
let to J. B. Heaton for 87,000, to be completed within eighteen months, and 
to be insured for three vears. He failed in his contract. 


GALLATIN INCORPORATED, 


The town of Gallatin became large enough, aceording to the belief of its 
inhabitants, to have an ineurporated town, and a petition to that effeet was 
presented to the County Court at the November term, 1554. The court re- 
sponded favorably to this petition and mute the following order of record: 

“ Now at this time comes Charles M. Scott, and forty-nine others, being 
at least two-thirds of the inhabitants of the town of Gallatin and present 
their petition, praying for the incorporation of the town of Gallatin. The 
court being satisfied that the prayer of said petitioners is reason: able, it is 
therefore ordered that the same be incorporated by the name and style of iss 
Inhabitants of the Town of Gallatin. 

“And it is further ordered that Dr. John Cravens, Adam Clendenen, 
James Owings, Henry Whittington, and Otis B. Ttichardson he appointed 
trustees of sneh town, to hold their offices until their successors are duly 
elected and qualified.” 
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The funds known as the road and land fund and the internal improve- 
ment fand, had been sufficient up to 1855 to meet road improvement and 
bridge building, but at the commencement of the year 1855 this fund fell 
short of the requirements of the county to meet the cost of expensive 
bridges across Grand River, Big and Muddy creeks, and it became necessary 
for the County Court to have an act passed granting them the privilege of 
levying a bridge tax. 

SCHOOL REPORT. 


The report of twelve school townships of their financial condition was 
made in February, 1855, which made the total amount of township school 
fund for said townships $11,907.41. The amount of school money appor- 
tioned among the twelve districts was as tollows:— 


From) towhsbip Sade ccnascawersnadwnvenieaw serra eee os 81,198.99 
a RES TUNA neni meieonarers, oe eeerercewene Sane 


For the year 1855.... ...... eT er eT Mme ih 


The first county attorney appointed for Daviess county was James Me- 
Ferran, and he was appointed at the June term of the court in 1855. “Mae” 
was allowed $100 per annum for his legal services, and he had the pleasure 
ot grasping one-fourth of this sum every three months, Not having 
“Mae's” biography at hand, in what manner he invested this wealth is not 
known. 

The term of the first judge of probate having expired before the regular 
election, the legislature passed an act at the session of 1854-55 allowing or 
empowering the County Court to appoint a judge of probate to hold the of- 
fice until the next general election which was to be held in August, 1856. 
Under the provision of this act the County Court appointed Robert Wilson, 
county clerk and judge of the County Court, to be probate judge from 
August 6, 1855, until the eleetion in 1856. 

THE CLOSING AT. 

The Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad Company having failed to locate 
their road throngh Daviess county, and the county having gone to consider- 
able expense, it seems a final settlement was decided upon, and James Me- 
Ferran, who was the county agent to represent the county and vote its stock, 
was ordered to make a final settlement with the company, giving them back 
their three hundred shares and releasing the said railroad company from all 
claims upon it by Daviess county, by said company issuing ten shares of 
stock fully paid up, and giving their note for $2,000, payable one year from 
date, with interest at ten per cent. : 

Adam Clendenen was appointed county treasurer in December, 1839. He 
succeeded Elisha B. Creekmore, who failed to keep the treasury office at the 
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county seat. From December, 1839, to August, 1856, Adam Clendenen 
was treasurer of Daviess county, a period of nearly seventeen years, and in 
all that time not only was all the money in the county treasury subject to 
the wants of the county, but all of his own money, also. When the ‘bridge 
money ran short, when expenses got temporarily ahead of the income, it 
made no difference to Adam Clendenen; he met the dratt or the warrant all 
the same, if he had the money or could get it, Alter nearly seventeen years 
of faithful stewardship his final settlement is made, and the county of Da- 
viess owes him $817.66, and a warrant is ordered to he drawn to his credit 
for that sum. No defiication, no losing the county funds, no robbery. 
This is a white page in the financial department of Daviess county history, 
and itis a pity that it had not always been so. : 

The court-house fence cost $164.20 over and above the old tence sold. 

Tn April, 1857, $4,000 was appropriated to build a stone jail on the north- 
west corner of the publie square, and Attorney MeFerran was appointed to 
superintend its construction, 

Although sixteen school districts had been organized fur several years, it 
was not until 1857 that more than twelve received school money. In the 
latter year the county school money, which amounted to $585, was divided 
among the sixteen townships, and the amount of township school nioney 
divided was $1,397.51. 

At the June term, 1857, Lewis Brown was appointed swamyp land com- 
missioner tor Daviess county, with power to sell said land, amounting to 
fourteen thousand aeres, and he gave a bond in the penal sum of $40,000 
for the tuithtul pertormanee of his duty, The commissioner made his first 
report October 5, 1857, four months after taking the office. In that report 
he shows a sale of 8,0574 acres of swamp and overflowed land, realizing for 
the same the sum of $50,645,06, The highest price per acre received was 
for 29-59, acres at $20.10 per nere, and the next highest $17.50 per acre for 


se , 
a lot lavhnw 4288 acres. The lowest price received per acre for the land 
not preéinpted was $2.50. ‘The precimpted land bronght the price allowed 
by Jaw, $l per acre. Two thousand six handred and sixty and twenty- 
two one-hnudredth acres Lad been preémpted,of which S097.9S was paid in 
eash. Of the other land, only $270 in cash was paid. The land sold 


brought on an average a little over $6.25 per acre. 
AGKICULTURAL AND MECUANICAL SOCIETY. 


In November, 1857, the propriety of organizing an agricultural and me- 
chanical association was suggested, aud a petitition signed by some fifty 
freeholders, with Jolin MeNeill at the head, petitioned the County Court for 
an incorporation. The petition was successful, and the following is the 
order of incorporation :— 

“Ordered by this court: That said petitioners be and are hereby declared 

18 
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incorporated for the purpose specitied in said petition, and that thenceforth 
said petitioners shall be a body politic by the name and style of * The Daviess 
County Agricultural and Mechanical Society,’ and by that name they and 
their successors shall be known in law, have perpetual succession, sue and be 
sued, plead and be impleaded, detend and be defended in all courts and in 
all actions, pleas and matters whatsoever, and shall have power to purchase, 
hold and receive any quantity of land not exceeding thirty acres, with such 
buildings and improvements as nay be placed thereon, and any other prop- 
erty not exceeding ten thousand dollars. And may convey, lease, sell, and 
dispose of the same or any part thereof for the benetit of the society, and 
may have a common seal, and break and alter the same at pleasure.” 

At the Jannary term, 1853, the districting of the county into four assess- 
meut districts was made, numbering from one to four. 

Benjamin F. Kimball was appointed assessor in number one for 1858. 

Lemuel Sturm was appointed assessor in mumber two for 1858, 

William Rogers was appointed assessor in number three for 1858. 

McClain Wilson was appointed assessor in number four for 1858. 

The county school fund for 1858 amounted to $3,045. This inereased 
amount came front swamp land sales. 

At the May term, 1858, John W. Sheets, cireuit clerk of Daviess county, 
was fined by the County Court of said county “$1 for contempt of court.” 
This looks as if John did not show up a elear sheet on that oceasion. 

This court also prepared to derive a revenne from traveling shows, and cir- 
cus licenses were placed at $380 per day and side-shows at $5 per day, and 
all other shows at the latter price. 

The election in August resulted in two new justices of the County Court; 
viz., Peter Bear and Bailey H. Coffey. The recletion of David Henderson, 
made him presiding justice. The new adiministration decided to have the 
collector pay over to the county treasurer all moneys as fast as colleeted and 
to receive no county warrants exeept for taxes. 

The new stone jail was completed, ready to receive all violators of the 
law, November 15, 1858, at a cost of $7,850. In June, 1859, a kitchen and 
smoke-house were added at a further cost of S579. 
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CHAPTER XL, 
TOWNSHIPS AND TAXES, RANCOR AND ROBBERY. 


Another Change—The New Lines-—Road Distriets--New Township Bowndaries—Poor- 
House—More Changes—Volunteer Bounty—Loyalty—Changes—The Safe Robbery—How 
ft was Effected—The Sequel—Tasration and Valwuttion~-1867—School Tar—Stockh—The 
Big Scave—-Two Railroads—New Townships and Boundaries. 


ANOTHER CHANGE. 


For some unexplained reason the municipal township lines in Daviess 
county never seemed to satisty the people more than a few months or years 
at a time, in the early days of the county history. Making new townships 
and changing lines was the regulation amusement of the court and people, 
bnt when Harrison county was eut off, and the townships which occupied a 
pertion of its territory were brought within the limits of Daviess county 
proper, an impression prevailed that Daviess had six municipal townships 
whose metes and bounds would stand the test of time, or the fickle idea of 
some of the people. But fourteen yerrs without change proved to be rather 
too monotonous, and so at the June term, 1859, the County Court took hold 
of the question of changing the boundary lines of the entire number of 
townships with renewed vigor, after its long rest. Not only that but they 
took several pieces and made an extra township, making seven where here- 
tofore there had been ut six. 

THE NEW LINES. 

“And it is ordered by the court that all that portion of country, com- 
mencing at the northeast corner of the county, ruining thence west with 
the northern boundary line of said county nine miles, to the northwest cor- 
ner of section number thirty-four, in township mmuber sixty-two of range nnum- 
ber twenty-seven; thence south on said section line six miles, to the township 
line dividing townships mumber sixty and sixty-one; thence west on said town- 
ship line three miles to the range line dividing ranges manher twenty-seven 

and mumber twenty-eight; thenee south, following suid range line to Grand 
river; thence down the middle or channel of said river to the township line di- 
viding townships number fifty-nine and number sixty; thence to the east 
Loundary line of said county; thence north following said county Tine, to 
the place of beginning, shall he known as Graxp River township. 

“And it is ordered hy the court that all that portion of country commenc- 
ing on the county line north, at the northeast corner of seetion aumber 
thirty- three, in township number sixty-two of rane number twenty-seven; 
thence w est, fullowing said county line eight miles, to the northwest eorner 
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of section number thirty-two, in township number sixty-two of range num- 
ber twenty-eight; thence south on said section to the southwest corner 
of section number eight, in township number sixty-one of range number 
twenty-eight; thence east one nile, to the northwest corner of seetion num- 
ber sixteen, in township sixty-one of range twenty-eight; thence south on 
said section line, to the middle or channel of Grand River; thence down 
said Grand River to the range line dividing ranges number twenty-seven 
and twenty-eight; thence north on said range line to the township line di- 
viding townships number sixty and sixty-one; thence east three miles to the 
southeast corner of section number thirty-three, in township number sixty- 
one of range number twenty-seven; thence north, following said section 
line to the place of beginning, and shall be known as Sarem township. 

“And it is ordered by the court that all that portion of country commenc- 
ing on the county line north, at the northeast corner of section number thirty- 
one, in township number sixty-two of range number twenty-eight; thence 
west with said line to the northwest corner of said county; thence south, 
with said county line to the middle or channel of Grand River; thence 
down the middle or channel of said Grand River to the section line dividing 
sections number cight and nine, in township number sixty of range number 
twenty-eight; thence north, on said section line, between sections number 
thirty-two and thirty-three, in township nmuber sixty-one of range num- 
ber twenty-eight, to the northeast corner of section number seventeen in 
township number sixty-one of range number twenty-eight; thenee west one 
mile, to the southeast corner of section number seven, in township number 
sixty-one of range number twenty-eiylt; thence north to the place of begin- 
ning, shall be known as Bexron township. 

“And itis ordered by the court that all that portion of country, com- 
mencing at the center of Grand River, on the section line dividing sections 
number twenty-six and twenty-seven, in township number sixty of range 
number twenty-eight; thence up the middle or channel of said Grand River 
to the west boundary line of said county; thence south, on said county line 
to the southwest corner of said county, thence east to the range line divid- 
ing ranges number twenty-eight and twenty-nine; thence north to the town- 
ship line dividing townships number fifty-eight and fifty-nine; thenee 
east to the southeast corner of section number thirty-four, in town- 
ship number fiftv-nine of range number twenty-eight; thenee north, 
following said section line to the place of beginning, ‘shall Le known as 
JuFFERSON township. 

“And itis ordered by the court that all that portion of country bounded 
as fuJlows; to-wit, Commencing at the center of Grand River on the section 
line dividing sections number twenty-six and twenty-seven, in township 
number sixty of range number twenty-eight; thenee south on said section 
line, to the township line dividing townships number fifty-eight and fifty- 
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nine; thence west, on said township line to the range line dividing ranges 
number twenty-cight and twenty-nine; thence south, on said range line, to 
the southern boundary line of the county; thence east, on said county line 
to the southeast corner of section number twenty-four, in township number 
twenty-eight of range number twenty-seven; thence north on said seetion 
line to the middle of Grand River; thence wp the middle or channel of said 
Grand River, to the place of beginning, shall be known as Gattatin town- 
ship. 

“And it is ordered by the conrt that all that portion of the country 
bounded as follows; to-wit, Commencing at the southeast corner of the 
county; thence, following said county line, north to the middle or channel 
of Grand River; thence up the middle or channel of said Grand River to 
the section line dividing sections number thirty-four and thirty-five, in 
township fifty-nine of range twenty-seven; thenee south on said section line 
to the south boundary line of said county: thence east, on said county line, 
to the place of beginning, shall be known as Harrison township. 

“ And it is ordered by the court that all that portion of country bounded 
as follows; to-wit, Commencing at the northeast corner of township num- 
ber fitty-nine, of range number twenty-six, on the east boundary line of the 
county; thence west folluwing said township line to the middle or channel 
of Grand River; thence down the middle or channel of said Grand River 
to the east boundary line of said county; thence north following said county 
line to the place of beginning, shall be known as Jackson township.” 

The new township, **Salem,” thus ushered into existence, held its first 
election on Monday, the first day of August, 1857, for the election of judge 
and cireuit attorney for the seventeenth judicial district. The election was 
ordered to be held at the * school-house in the town of Salem,” and Jacob 
Young, A. G. Durgan, and Henry Netherton were the judges appointed. 
Jefferson and Grand River townships had each two voting precinets, the 
other townships one. 


ROAT? DISTRICTS. 


The townships thus formed were also divided into road distriets numbered 
from one to twenty-four, as follows:— 

Grand River road district Nos. 1, 2, 3. and 4; Jackson road district Nos. 
5, 6, and 7; Salem road district Nos. 8.9, and 10; Benton road district Nos. 
11, 12, and 13; Jefferson road district Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18; Gallatin 
road district Nos. 19, 20, 21, and 22; Harrison 23 and 24. 

At the September term on the 11th, of the County Court, 1861, the fol- 
lowing order appeared of record :— 

“ Ordered that the slave property of Daviess county be assessed at one- 
halr of the assessed value as assessed by the assessor of said county ot 

’ Daviess for the year 1861.” 
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NEW TOWNSILP BUUNDARIES. 


Nor yet satistied with the several township boundaries, another attempt 
was made to change those of Harrison, Gallatin, and Jefferson, and at the 
November term, 1863, the above named township boundary lines were again 
revised as follows:—- 

“Ordered that Harrison township in Daviess county be bounded as fol- 
lows; to-wit., commencing at the county line dividing the counties ot 
Daviess and Caldwell at the southeast corner of section number thirty-six 
in township number fifty-eight of range number twenty-six; thence west 
twelve miles to the southwest corner of section number thirty-one, in town- 
ship number fifty-eight, of range number twenty-seven; thence north tol- 
lowing the range line dividing ranges number twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight, to the township line dividing townships number fifty-eight and fifty- 
nine; thence east on said township line to Grand River, in section number 
two, in township number fifty-eight, of range number twenty-seven; thence 
down said Grand River to the county line dividing the counties of Liv- 
ingston and Daviess, in seetion number twenty-five, in township number 
titty-eight, of range number twenty-six; thenee south following said county 
line to the southeast corner of section number thirty-six, in township num- 
ber fifty-eight, of range number twenty-six, to the place of beginning. 

“Ordered that Gavratin township, in Daviess county be bounded as fol- 
lows; to-wit, beginning at the southeast corner of section number thirty- 
six, in township niunber fitty-eight, of range number twenty-eight, on the 
Caldwell and Daviess county line, running thence west six miles on the 
county line dividing Daviess and Caldwell counties, to the southwest 
corner of section number thirty-one, in township number fifty-eight, of 
range miunber twenty-eight on the range line dividing ranges number twenty- 
eight and twenty-nine: thence north on said range line to the township line 
dividing townships number fifty-nine and sixty; thence east following said 
township line to Grand River at the northwest corner of section number 
six, in township number fifty-nine, of range number twenty-seven; thence 
down said Grand River to the township line dividing townships number 
fifty-eight and fifty-nine, in section number two, in township number fifty- 
eight, of range number twenty-seven. 

“Ordered that Jerrerson township, in Daviess county, be bounded as 
follows; to-wit, commeneing at the southeast corner of seetion number 
thirty-six, in township number fifty-eight, of range number twenty-nine, on 
the county line dividing the counties of Daviess and Caldwell; thence west 
to the southwest corner of section number thirty-one, of township number 
fifty-eight, of range number twenty-nine, on the county line dividing the 
counties of DeKalb and Daviess; thence north following said county line to 
Grand River; thence down said Grand River to the township line dividing 
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townships number fifty-nine and sixty; thence west on said township line 
to the range line dividing ranges number twenty-eight and twenty-nine: 
thence south on said range line twelve miles to the place of beginning.” 


POUR-HUOUSE, 


The first move to secure a poor-house and farm was not made until 1863, 
or, you might say, 1864. The keeping of the poor had been up to that time 
let out by the sheriff to the lowest bidder, or at odd intervals the Connty 
Court would assume the responsibility and wake terms for their support. 
These terms averaged all the way from twenty-five dollars per vear to $100, 
and the yearly tax or sum for the support of the poor was paid quarterly. 

At the December term, 1564, of the County Court, Andrew Shivers and 
Samuel A. Richardson were appointed county commissioners to select a site 
for a poor-honse, and to make their report at the January term, 1864. At 
the March term, 1865, of the court, the following order was made:— 

“Ordered by the court that there be levied a tax of one-sixth of one per 
cent on all subjects of taxation, tor the purpose of purchasing a farm and 
erecting buildings thereon, to be known as the poor-lonse.” 

The commissioners to select a body of land for a poor-larm, reported at 
the March term that the place known as the * Ward Farm” was the best 
offered among several, and recommended its purchase at fifteen dollars per 
acre. The farm was purchased at the price named, 160 aeres for S2 400, 
half cash, $800 within two months, and $400 within six months after the 
signing of the deed, the county to pay at the rate of ten per cent per an- 
num on the deterred payments, The agent of the county in the purchase 
was William W. Everly. 

This farm seerned never to have been of any practical use to the eounty. 
Whether this was caused by a want of foresight on the part of the county 
manager or not, is hard to say. There were no buildings put up and noth. 
ing done, beyond its purehase, for the Gare of the poor, and a few years at- 
terward the place was sold and another firm selected. 


MORE CHANGES. 


Well, it was again discovered that the new township lines between (ral. 
latin and Harrison did not snit some of the old residents, and they objected 
to being Jocated in Harrison township, and wanted the court to pret them 
right back into Gallatin township, that they never knew of the change until 
it was done, and it was not with their consent. The court, of course, was 
an obliging one, they made and could unmake tow nship lines without trouble. 
They had made a good many, and as their hands were in, would undo their 
work of three months before. Dut it would seem that there was a little 
spice of deviltry in their composition, for instead of placing the lines of the 
township division back to the furmer lines prior to the November change, 
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they hunted up the old lines made in 1840, which probably could not be 
traced out, 

The new boundary, therefore, as made by the court, was as follows:— 

“Ordered that the boundary line between Gallatin and Harrison town- 
ships, be put on the same ground as was put by the County Court at the 
June term, A. p. 1840, as follows; to-wit, beginning at Rogers’ Ferry, on 
Grand River; thence following the old Richmond trace or road, leaving the 
house and farm of Andrew MeHaney on the northwest side and also Rag- 
land Point, and the residence of Hngh Vallaningham on the west, to the 
Caldwell county line, and all that part west of said line that belonged to 
Gallatin township prior to the change in the township line in November, 
1863, be and the same is hereby attached to Gallatin township, all orders to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The connty agent to forward and prosecate the claims of widows and or- 
phans of deceased soldiers was appointed in March, 1864, and Joseph H. 
McGee, county clerk, received the appointment. 


VOLUNTEER BOUNTY. 


There was a proposal to raise a sum of money to be given as a bonnty to 
those who would volunteer in the United States service at the call made for 
troops in 1864. The levy made upon the county was for 169 men for the 
United States service, and a tax was ordered to be levied in 1865 for the 
purpose of paying a bounty of $100 to each of the 169 recruits should the 
full qnota be made up. The amount was $16,900, and the order for this 
sum to be raised to pay out the next year was made Angnst 15, 1864. De- 
cember 24, 1864, Captain William F. Flint, of Company F, Forty-Third Regi- 
ment of Missouri Infantry Volunteers, reported the names of eighty-two 
men who had joined under the bounty act, and accordingly warrants of $100 
each was issued to each man to the gross sum of $14,000. 


LOYALTY. 


There were quite a number of new settlers coming into the county in the 
winter of 1864 and 1865. The war had drifted south and east and peace, 
was, in a measure, already established, but the new-comers were not known, 
and it beliwoved those who were here to see that no bad people made their 
home in Daviess county. Therefore, on the night of January 28, 1865, a 
meeting was held and a resolution passed, that a committee be appointed 
whose duty it was to find out the true status of all persons proposing to set- 
tle in Daviess county and that none but /oye/ persons should be allowed to 
make their homes within the county. There was, also, a Union eamp-meet- 
ing advertised to be holden at “Big Springs” and the advertisement read: 
“Invitation is extended to all @oyed ministers and members of different 
ehurehes.” The loyal business seemed to carry weight in the closing days 
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of the war and afterward. In the expressive language of a Chicago enrb- 
stone broker, when Moody and Sankey were preaching there “ ‘they seen 
to have a corner on salvation, and play their hand for all it is worth.” 
The /oyally pious were invited to the eamp-meeting; to those not considered 
loval, salvation was denied. This was in September, 1865. The mad- 
ness of the hour was responsible for a great many queer freaks in religion 
as well as in polities, and the loval business seemed to be run ver vomneh af 
ter the style of the Mormon doctrine of, The earth was made tor the Saints; 
resolved, ‘that we are the Sints” But a few years passed and reason, not 
passion, began to hold sway. With it came the dawn of material progress, 
and Daviess county beeane disenthralled. 

The vote ou the Drake disentranchising constitution in Daviess eounty 
was four hundred and seventy-three in its favor and forty against it, bat the 
vote was only about one-third of the voting population of the county, 


CHANGES, 


In 1865 Daviess county belonged to the Seventh State Senatorial Dis- 
trict. 

Tt was in the winter of 1865-66 that another attempt to move the county 
seat nearer to the geographical center of the county was indulyed in. Cra- 
vensville had become a farm, so that point was not designated, but they pro- 
posed to locate it on a farm, all the same. It was to be north of the river, 
however, that was and is to this day the main point in the struggle, and it 
will be well for Gallatin if she would ake an effort to keep the county seat 
and to see that the population south of the river and east is kept up to the 
mark. Another railroad at Jameson might work disastrously to the future 
of Gallatin, in the matter of county seat, or to any large increase of popula- 
tion, Her railroads are too far off. 

The school fund to be distributed among the sixteen school districts for 
the year 1866, amounted to $7,919.61. 

A vote to take $100,000 stock in the Kansas City & Des Moines Railroad 
was taken January, 1857. Another vote was usked on a subscription of 
$100,000 on the Chillicothe & Omaha Railrord Company to take place 
November 14, 1867, and postponed until the Jast Tuesday in January, 
1868, 


THE SAFE ROBDERY. 


On the night of the 17th of November, 1867, a gang of burglars headed 
by the notorious Johu Reno, of Indiana, broke into the sate of the treasurer 
of Daviess county, and made way with what funds they could get, in all 
some twenty-three thousand dollars. They were pursned, but escaped cap- 
ture, temporarily. Ilowever, they were traced and watched and were at last 
captured in Indiana and brought back to Daviess county and put in jail. 
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Their names were John Reno, Frank Sparks, Daniel Smith, Silas Smith, and 
Burdet Clitton, and to make assurance doubly sure that they did not eseape, 
4 guard of ten men was employed to secure their safety. They were jailed 
December 15, 1867. 

HOW If WAS EFFECTED. 

On Saturday, the 16th of November, 1867, Jolin Reno and a confederate 
arrived in Gallatin for the purpose of robbing the treasury safe, whieh had 
some $25,100 in its vaults. The work was to lave been done that night, 
but Reno made the remark that he had traveled so far and was so tired 
that he would defer the job to the next night, and right there was where he 
got caught. Had he done the job Saturday night, the start would have been 
sufficient to have broken the trail, and his confaderates to have got over their 
tremor, but the authorities were after them so quick that the suspected par- 
ties gave themselves away and betrayed Reno in their confusion. He and 
his friend lay in the woods all day Sunday, and that night the work was 
done. The elerk’s sate was first attacked by mistake, and blown open with 
powder, but on the treasurer's safe a hinge was wrenched off by a jimmy, 
and then pried su as to reach the bolts and force them back; then the sate 
was cleaned out and they left. One of the outside parties suspected was 
canght with some counterfeit gold coin that was known to have been in the 
safe for years, This brought him up, and the prospects of being lynched 
soon opened his mouth, and Reno was fullowed and caught at Indianapolis 
Tndiana. Aman by the name of Sparks was also captured and brought 
here, but proved he was not the contederate with Reno and was released. 
There was proof enough to conviet Daniel Sinith, Silas Smith, Burdet Clif- 
ton and Clay Able as being accessory to the fact, if nut actual participants, 
but Reno would not give them away, and some heavy lying got them off. 
The judge took it all out on Reno, by a sentence of forty years in the State 
prison. This was such an outrageous sentence on one, while others were 
equally guilty before the law, at least for a short term in the same institu- 
tion, that the assistant prosecutor aruse in his place and at once opposed 
the action of the judge. He was informed that justice was what the people 
of Daviess county wanted—not revenge. The judge saw his mistake and 
reduced the sentence to twenuty-tive years. To mitigate the sentence, $500 
had been sent out by Reno's mother to help pay the loss, and Frank Reno 
paid $2,000, and they did not expeet over a ten years’ sentence. There is a 
dark spot in the whole business in allowing the rest to eseape. Had the 
others been put in for from five to ten years, all would have been satisfied. 
Reno deserved his sentence, but the rest should not have been allowed to 
escape their punishment entirely, The trial took place January, 1868. The 
amount of county funds stolen atnounted to— 
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In cash and county warrants. ......... Pcie dg sSe ee, EOL OS 

Stolen money recovered......6..csasenvese ose RRVTD 
“warrants “ Sera Peiey aii aie saceeeere eaccunee S200 

Paid by Frank Reno......... ims B00 


$8.525—8,525.00 


Bi ite raivbtcg ia neaReS OREN GS Sacer $15,093.19 


The money and warrants were returned by John Reno after he was eap- 
tured, 

Deliverance Nichols, the deputy county clerk, lert the city, and as sus- 
picion fel] on him, he was sent after and caught near Milwankee, Wiseon- 
sin. Two twenty dollar compound interest notes were found on him which 
belonged to the county. He was released on $2,000 bail, but there seems 
to have been nothing further done in his case. The sate arrival of John 
Reno in the penitentiary at Jefferson City closed the record of this crime. 
Captain Ballinger, sheriff, was an active worker in the capture. 


TIE SKQUEL. 


After ten years of incarceration John Reno was released, He paid a few 
thousands, and an attempt was made to swindle him ont of the money and 
keep him in prison. The order reducing his term of imprisonment had 
been placed upon the prison record, and afterward it was effaced. A eopy 
of the order was, also, secured, showing that his sentence had been com- 
muted to ten years. He was released upon $18,000 bail, in ease that 
the commuting of sentence should prove wrong. He was taken out on a 
writ of Atheas corpus and the above bail furnished by his Indiana friends. 
He was met by his friends in great number and the bail promptly furnished, 
and to a friend in Jefferson City he wrete that a hundred thousand dollars 
would have been furnished. His friends claimed that ten years was a full 
punishment for the Gallatin burglary, and that it was the express company 
that was trying to prevent his release, and the company was notified that 
his inearceration again throngh their instrumentality would be terribly 
avenged, and that ne express comipany should put him in jail. This was 
the substance of the letter, which was published at the time in the Jefferson 
City Tribune. He had, according to the statement of the warden, been an 
exemplary prisoner during his confinement. 

And, last but not least, to Daviess county was the tact that the note given 
by Frank Reno for $2,000 was never paid. The trouble was that the $500 
paid by his mother, the turning over of the warrants and this note, which 
were intended to mitigate his punishment, did not have the desired effect, 
but it was certain that a forty years’ sentence, whieh was only reduced by 
the appeal of the prosecution of the State, showed that the judge was com- 
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bining justice and revenge. This is Reno’s statement. The note was 
turned over in 1876 to the county attorney, William M. Rush, to collect 
bat it remains unpaid te this day. 


TAXATION AND VALUATION, 


The taxation for the year 1865 was somewhat heavy, a large delinquent 
taxlist had been turned out in 1864 and there was a probability of another. 
The tax was— 


POF CHE BETA TSER.. o.ncccnasmnmenwnesrenumemeess ope, niente $16,594.88 
For county purposes............. alawe wien eitie Mieesie ste meers 26,657.07 
TOs ce smsemesivscen eer Ee Cr Oe ee $43,251.95 


This was the heaviest tax levied in several years for county purposes. 
For 1866 the assessed valuation is given as follows:— 


514 town lots assessed for... .. a sci cs aatiwh coana moana esneas .-.8 51,880.00 
364,980 aeres of land...... So SHEE IWR POTEACOOD 
Personal property........ CO ee ee ee 937,180.00 

otal: Vane canxcenserarrsswscewewwawr Sweeties e296649000 
The: tax ‘on ‘this: was;for the:State sa essussacons couse 25,090.41 
The tax for county purpuses.......... seine ieaon aera eR RIO 14,380.94 

AL ciate esc weed erEwe a RUNES ERS ATER $ 39,471.35 


The ratio of taxation being $1.50 on the $100, and a poll-tax on 1,564 
polls. This tax was $3,780.60 less than that of 1865, still it was heavy 
enough to make the people growl. 


1867. 


The tax of 1867 for general purposes was still less than that of 1866, but 
it wound up with a school tax of such inmmense proportions as to fairly 
stagger the people, and a resort to law was boldly avowed to prevent its col- 
lection, but the matter cooled down and the people submitted. The tax of 
1867 and valnation were as follows:— 


Town lots, 675, assessed valuation... ... i RaKatenareyatets laters es atetefets & 67,340.00 
Acres-uf land:assessed, 840,760) x20 co si5,s0cie easeeweecnenee 1,883,112.00 
PRRAGAA) POODRCE ns cisas. sxnrewacanaus rca atelaca atale at Se 1,286,633.00 

eiliMliimametvemugmis Gigi sis chsh ake. Lovee. $3,287,085.00 
The State tax was. euseess .2y)s Pia a OGRE ols ado ‘emaycrcsts’s 21,469.34 
SPE Fak TE epi ty PUN Paes WIRE sicacse esp: arnsnierweetaeses omece%e 16,699.72 

Ota acacoacws% Se aor Sig RIES fe etic uas $ 38,169.06 


There were 1,602 polls. 
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The school tax as spoken of above as levied fur the year 1867, is given by 
townships and the rate of taxation on the hundred dollars. The total amount 
as shown reaching the sum of $26.918.05. 


SCHOOL ‘TAX, 1867. 


DISTRICTS. RATE, AMOUNT, 
i, (0) ee ae ee ee ee ee mn see S80 $1,276.00 
NGS cadre RRR aaeee es BeSkn Sr a ae ore AO TH2.50 
INOS RCRO MEN ONT RACES cowatens See S ERS ack jenn LBD mpi 


SL: SS ERIS RE Re RT) NO 80 3,335.1 

NORD SaiNg Rost WLS AeA siete ie clea eee ae SOU eae 
NOG Oise essa recone tevacaionraes Seas: «— RRLA REECE KeaaReNece REEDS 1.40 1,716.00 
MNOS ET tua ee te RO eS tet cl Lee Si a AE. wae 70 1,010.00 


NOoBesc SerrasiNITas eas. cneiGaewese ase 280 1.050.00 
11S: Oe a a ae aay ee eects twiciasa nee 641.00 
Wor UD ss 6 SSS Sa: SOROS LS, oe. 40 1,200.00: 
Noth: cous Aes mana a 28 ue eceatkee LO 1,601.50 
100 | ee eR Le ery we RO pea Mens TO 1,075 50 
EN Oy LB ose GENS ARES ePID LID AITO 2.00 2 621,80 
NOSE cs, savas seine eanoatapereyersienonaseeneriermts eeaeIaEN 1.95 3,535.00 
7 re re Bi Baap ETE ne 2 Sele hana 25 1,270.00 
No. 16 Se ocaa ae aiatal eae ma etaies SySTeVAYECES Sw ALa. « etecetht nee See 2h 530,00 
RIIBBTEE, oy: omaiororarnonlepanpas ae ne eee SO 1.00 700.00 
EROH liscacae oy cree Gur eReTT RIT reR EE NGuERENITS sceageraie $23,918.05 


The year 1867 was a good average year for the agriculturists. The season 
had been fair and the farmers’ returns were ample for the labor performed- 
The returns for Daviess county for the above year shows a fruitful one. Corn 
was a good average. Whieat averaged nearly twenty bushels per acre. Oats 
as ustal, yielded heavily. Fruits were abundant, and hiny fully up to an av- 
erage crop. The itemized returns of the assessurs’ books for the year gives 
the following particulars:— 


STOCK, CEREALS, ETC, 


Horses.... 2.00 micgadenenener ais Ae Mn: octesan PA 2 sac 8, ceed ~8359,67 

Mulesecscesseiesoss. sx: ESies. wcvilnetaccn Sasitee meses OHSS 
ORG cicu, cenwiSre weninmasesr loony GURL crue wercuramreine cows LOLTEO 
ST) ansionrpi seperaja ven SOOO ile TAPAS Ree Teese sou «88365 
Hoge css ews i onan Bee ase VN Eicriceui eke: 1 DLGeOd: 
Acres improved......... porrennuaeatinnaivicn bs evdsin dons icpciaseticas eae wecese. CUGO 
Acres in meadow.......... 5.600, . toms of hawaii 7.000 
A Gres INCOM ie eases. 85,000... avaiss -bushelé GE CORN. tosersi:s;<:0°. 1 4225,000 
Acres in wheat........ .... 3,327...... bushels of wheat........ 53,282 


Acres in oats............. 5,589 ......bushele of oats......... 195,615 
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Acres in ry@.... 2... saecens, BeV nner e RNS CE creme eee 
Acres in hungarian......... 1684 ows homey: ys eneee he aie 2,076 
Acres in potatoes..........  180......bushels of potatoes...... 10,512 
Acresin sorghum.........-, 962..... CMGNE 0 cee serce snes: BEBO 
Acres in orchard.......... 1,136...... bushels of apples ..... 22,498 
PoRnds il! WOO) scccanonesaxeass ceaninacumerns ALERTS SEES ». 54,435 
New houses built. ............. SH vsacele, “sacieshe aus) acanareasees axons 80 
New barnsibuiltvssasaaws awe: SiPONAA ROE I aNIESS ARTS 8 
Rods of rail fencing built.... ..... CURA MENeRERTOR . 26,665 
Rods of hedge fencing built..-..-...0 0... cee ee ret Pree 9,790 
New water grist-mills ... 2.0s: BL ewe VOlWOse sac crsaw aan veins B16,000 
New steam grist-mills......... Bn Hp a VaR oanmearien: ssneieeees OOOO 
New churches... .....-. cass Hawa. etale@rsrimerewesuss 8000 


Births in the county during the year LS67:— 


Males ..... a tis siclanemmeiaitinvls ees eee MGS Nees Cane: 
Foemaltss82e2588% whence sk 8 ta Daa enereip ater Oe 
MGPABOS. cca nce awommnrns Re RR ee eet en A PRE MME oe ne 88 


Average age of those married... ......00 ees cece eee eee cee cease 29 


Deaths — 
PUBS coeniccersinyes -xpuravenacnsa eiegucenmenvesere soars Ee era emir Anan 
Femalesixizs isieensne ss SSD SERA eee R eee: cease 38 


Average age of 
those who died, twenty years. 


THE BIG SCARE, 


Tt was in the following April, and on Sunday at that, that Gallatin was 
shaken from turret to foundation by the report that two burglars were in 
the woods, ouly a mile from town, in camp. The excitement over the Reno 
affair had died ont tut wasn’t forgotten by a * large majority.” and it was at 
ouce surmised that these men were out on a little tour of revenge. Four 
young men in a quiet Sunday walk, viewing nature in all the beauty of her 
freshly put-on green robe, and the air sott and balmy, and as sweet to look 
upon as the blush of a maiden, all at once discovered siunuke in a thicket. 
Cantionsly approaching, they discovered the forms of two men, but on get- 
ting nearer, the noise they made alarmed the menat the fire, and they 
jumped into the brnsh ont of sight. They found a lot of pop-corn partially 
parched au] an iron pot for the purpose. A hasty consultation was held. 
They were undoubtedly burglars and it was necessary to capture them. 
Two were detailed to watch the thicket and two toe give the alarm. They 
rushed into town with white faces and very little breath left, and aroused 
not only the sheriff, but abont everybody else. Then there was hurrying to 
and fro, Pistols were brought out, shot-guns took a couspicuous position 
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in front, even a rifle was not refused, In a very short time the sheriff’ and 
a posse of twenty-five men on horseback were on the war-path. By divid- 
ing into two parties, and surrounding the place, they succeeded in capturing 
the robbers, for robbers they admitted they were. The fact was, two young 
men wanted to parch a big lot of pop-eorn, and one of them stole his 
mother’s mush-pot and they went into the woods so as not to be disturbed. 
Hearing the noise of some one coming, they sprang into the brush and hid, 
and were waiting for the parties to leave. Neither had seen each other on 
account of their haste to hide, and the pop-corn men dida’t want to be 
caught popping corn in the woods on Sunday. And thus ended the rob- 
ber’s raid, but it was a good while before the young men who started that 
breeze heard the last of it. The sheriff escorted them back to town, and 
the people of Gallatin, men, women, and children, were out to meet the 
posse, and the explanation was received with cheers, notwithstanding it was 
Sunday. The young men wanted to leave, bat the party insisted on their 
coming in town and reeciving the thanks of the people, and they did. 
At the December term, 1867, both the county treasurer, Owen TH. 
McGee, and John Ballinger, sheriff, served written notices on the County 
fourt of their desire to take advantage of the relief act which relieves ofti- 
cers from loss by acts of robbers, marauders, ete., and this was granted by the 
court. 


TWO RAILRUALDs, : 


The County Court agreed to subseribe $150,000 for the Leavenworth & 
Des Moines Railroad, if built through the county and a depot within one 
thousand yards of the county court-house in Gallatin. 

One hundred and titty thousand dollars was also subseribed to the Chilli- 
cothe & Omaha Railroad, a depot to be within one-half mile of the eity of 
Gallatin, Both of these orders were subject to an aflirmative vote of the 
peopie, the election to be held on the 7th of April, 1868, this order being 
made in March of the same year. The vote stood for the snbseription, G06 
votes, and against 297. The people saw the necessity of sume definite ac- 
tion and they knew that the county would, unless some better transportation 
and nuurket tacilities were secured, take a lack seat. There was quite an 
organized opposition to the roads, aud considerable work doue to have them 
run in some other portion of the county than through the centre, bunt right 
triumphed and the vote carried, which ultimately gave Daviess county tye 
roads running trom the east to northwest and frau southeast to northwest 
through the county, leaving ne section move than ten miles from a railroad 
line, and most of the county from three to six miles. The election which 
gave new lite and progress to Daviess connty, took place April Tth. 1568, 
and that her people in all future time may know the date, the following ad- 
vertisement is given :— 
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“ RAILROAD ELECTION. 


“ Notice is hereby given that a special election of the qualified voters of 
Daviess county, Missouri, will be held at the usual places of voting in the 
respective voting precincts, on Tuesday, the seventh day of April, 1868, for 
the purpose of affording the qualified voters of said county the means of 
assenting or dissenting from the subseriptions and orders made by the 
County Court of said Daviess county, Missouri, at the Mareh term of said 
court, A. p. 1868, in relation to the Leavenworth & Des Moines and the 
Chillicothe & Omaha railroad companies. 

“ By order of the County Court. 

“Joun Ba.incer, 
“Sheriff of Daviess County, Missouri.” 


The General Assembly of 1865-66 changed the number of this senatorial 
district, and this district was numbered the fourth and was composed of the 
counties of Ray, Caldwell, Daviess, and Harrison. 

The poor-farm seemed to be of little good to the county after its pur- 
chase. In the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, it was rented out, and in the 
spring of 1869 it was advertised, and sold May 20, 1869. It was originally 
intended to put up buildings and make it the home for the paupers which 
the county was letting out to the lowest bidder, but there was a failure in 
carrying ont the conditions. The legislature in the term 1866-67 abolished 
the Probate Court, and Judge G. M. Keene, who had been judge nearly 
ever since its establishment, retired. The Court of Common Pleas was es- 
tablished and Joseph IH. McGee appointed jndge. It transacted the busi- 
ness of the Probate Court. 


NEW TOWNSHIPS AND BOUNDARIES, 


At the term of the County Conrt, held on the 8th day of May, 1866, the 
following is of record regarding the re-districting of the eounty:— 

“Now, at this day, the court goes into the business of re-distrieting the 
county into municipal townships, and the forming of election districts, as 
follows; to-wit. 

“Tt is ordered by the eourt that all that portion of country being in 
Daviess county, and bounded as follows; to-wit, 

“Commencing on the north boundary line of the county, at the northeast 
corner of section number thirty-one, in township number sixty-two of range 
number twenty-eight; thenee sonth, on the section line, dividing sections 
nninber thirty-one and thirty-two, township and range atoresaid to Grand 
River at a point due south of the southeast corner of section number thirty- 
one, in township number sixy-one of range number twenty-eight; thence up 
said Grand River, to the west boundary line of the county; thence north, on 
said boundary line, to the northwest corner of the county; thence east, on 
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the north boundary line of the county to the place of beginning, shall 
be known as Bewron township in Daviess county and shall be so recuvnized 
for voting purposes. 

“Tt is ordered by the court that all that portion of country being in 
Dass county, Missouri, and bounded as follows; to-wit, 

‘Commencing at the northeast corner of section number thirty-three, in 
eae: number sixty-two of range number twenty-seven, on the north 
boundary line of the county; thence south, on the section line dividing see- 
tions number thirty-three and thirty-four, township and range aforesaid, to 
the township line dividing townships number sixty and sixty-one, at the 
southeast corner of section number thirty-three, township number sixty-one 
of range number twenty-seven; thence west, on said township line to Grand 
River; thence up Grand River, to a point due south of the section line di- 
viding sections number thirty-one and thirty-two, in township niunber 
sixty-one of range number twenty-cight; thence north on said section line tu 
the northwest corner of section number thirty-two, in township number 
sixty-two of range namber twenty-eight, on the north boundary line of the 
county; thence east, on said bodindiy line, to the place of beginning, shall 
be known as SaLemM township, in Daviess county, and shall be so recoguized 
for voting purposes. 

“It is ordered by the court that all that portion of country being in 
Daviess county, Missouri, and bounded as follows; to-wit, 

“Commencing at the northeast corner of the county; thence south on the 
east boundary line of the county to the southeast corner of seetion number 
thirty-six, in township number sixty-one of range number twenty-six, on 
the township line dividing townships number sixty and sixty-one; thenee 
west, on said township line, to the southwest corner of section number 
thirty-four, in township number sixty-one of range number twenty-seven; 
thence north, on the seetion line dividing sections number thirty-three and 
thirty-four, township and range last aforesaid, to the north boundary line of 
the county; thence east on said boundary line to the place of beyvinning, 
shall be known as Lrneoty township in Daviess county, and shall beso reeog- 
nized for voting purposes. 

“Tt is ordered by the court that all that portion of country being in 
Daviess county, Missouri, and bounded as follows; to-wit, 

“Commencing at the northeast corner of section number ten, in township 
number sixty of range number twenty-seven; thence sonth on the section 
line dividing sections number ten and eleven, township and range aforesaid, 
to Grand River, at, or near, the southeast corner of section number fifteen, 
in township number fifty-nine of range number twenty-seven; thence up 
Grand [Liver to the township line dividing townships munber sixty and 
sixty-one; thence east on said township line to the place of beginning, shall 
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be known as Granp River township, in Daviess county, and shall be so 
recognized for voting purposes. 

“Tt is ordered by the court that all that portion of country being in 
Daviess county, Missouri, and bounded as follows; to-wit, 

Commencing on the east boundary line of the county, at the northeast 
corner of seetion number twelve, in township number sixty, of range uum- 
ber twenty-six: thence south on said boundary line to the southeast corner 
of section number twelve, in township number fifty-nine, of range number 
twenty-six; thence west on the section line dividing sections number twelve 
and thirteen, township and range last aforesaid, to the sontheast corner of 
section number eleven, in township number fifty-nine, of range number 
twenty-seven: thence north on the section line dividing sections number ten 
and eleven, township and range last aforesaid, to the township line dividing 
townships number sixty and sixty-one; thence east on said township line to 
the place of beginning, shall be known as Granr township, in Daviess 
county, and shall be recognized as such for voting purposes. 

“Tt is ordered by the court that all that portion of country being in 
Daviess county, Missonri, and bounded as follows; to-wit, 

“Commencing on the east boundary line of the county at the northeast 
corner uf section number thirteen, in township number fifty-nine, of range 
number twenty-six: thence south on said boundary line to Grand River; 
thence up said Grand River to at or near the southwest corner of’ section 
number fourteen, in township number fifty-nine, of range twenty-seven; 
thence north on the section line dividing sections numbers fourteen and 
fifteen, township and range last aforesaid, to the northwest corner of said 
section number fourteen; thence east on the section line dividing sections 
number eleven and fourteen, township and range last aforesaid, to the place 
of Leginuing, shall he known as Jackson township, in Daviess county, and 
shall be su reeoynized for voting purposes, 

“Tt is ordered by the court that all that portion of country heing in 
Daviess county, Missouri, and bounded as follows: to-wit, 

“Commencing at the southeast corner of the county; thence north on the 

aust honndary line wit the county to Grand River; thence up said Grand 
tiver to the seetion line dividing sections number thirty-four and thirty- 
five, in township number fifty-nine, of range number twenty-seven; thence 
south on said section line to the south boundary line of the county; thence 
east on said boundary line to the place of beginning, shall be known as 
Harrisons township, in Daviess county, and shall be so recognized for voting 
purposes, 

“It is ordered by the court that all that portion of country being in Daviess 
county, Missouri, and bounded as follows; to-wit, 

“Commencing at the southeast cornerof section number thirty-four, in 
township number fifty-eight, of range number twenty-seven, on the south 
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boundary line of the county: thence north on the seetion line dividing see- 
tions number thirty-four and thirty-tive, township and range aforesaid, to 
Grand River; thence wp said Grand River to the seetion line dividing sections 
number twenty-six and twenty-seven in township number sixty, of range 
number twenty-eight; thence south on said section line to the southwest 
corner of section number thirty-live, township and range aforesaid, on the 
township line dividing townships number fitty-nine and sixty; thence west 
on said township line to the northivest corner of seetion nmuber four in 
township momber tilty-nine, of range number twenty-eight; thence south on 
the section line dividing sections number four ani five, township and range 
last aforesaid, to the south boundary line of the county; thenee east on said 
boundary line to the place of beginning, shall be known as Gannaren tuwn- 
ship in Daviess county, wand shall be so recognized for voting purposes. 

“Itis ordered by the court that all that portion of country being in Daviess 
county, Missouri, and bounded as follows; to-wit, 

“Commencing at the southeast corner of section number thirty-two, in 
township number titty-cight, of rauge number twenty-eight, on the sonth 
boundary line of the county on the seetion line dividing sections thirty-twe 
and thirty-three, township and range atoresaid; thence north on said section 
line to the northeast corner of seetion number twenty, in township namber 
lifty-nine, of range namber twenty-eight; thence west on the section line 
dividinu seetions number seventeen and twenty. township and range last 
aforesaid, to the west boundary line of the eonnty; thence south on said 
boundary line to the southwest corner of the county; thence east on the 
south boundary line of the county, to the place of beginning, shall be known 
as Jevrerson township in Daviess county, and shall be se recognized for 
voting purposes. 

“It is ordered by the evurt that all that portion of country being in 
Daviess county, Missouri, and hounded as follows: to-wit, . 

“Commencing at the southeast corner of section number seventeen, in 
township mutuber fifty-nine, of range munber twenty-eivlt; thence north 
on the section line dividing sections number sixteen and seventeen, town: 
ship and range aforesaid, to the northenst vorner of section number tive, 
township and range atoresaid,on the township line dividing townships num- 
ber fifty-nine and sixty; thence east on said township Line to the southeast 
eorner of section number thirty-four, im township nnmber sixty, of range 
number twenty-eigut, on the section line dividing sections nitaber thirty- 
four and thirty-five, township and range last aforesaid; thence north on said 
section line to Grand River; thence up said Gran River to the west bound- 
ary line of the county: thence south on said boundary line to the sonthwest 
corner of section number eighteen, in township number tiftv-nine, of range 
number twenty-nine; thence east on the section line dividing sections nun 
ber eighteen and nineteen, township and range last aforesaid, to the place 
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of beginning, shall be known as Crvm. Beyp township, in Daviess county, 
and shall be so recognized for voting purposes.” 

The registration law came into force in 1866, and Joseph H. McGee was 
the first appointed registrar, 

A yiolent hail-storm passed over the county in 1868, yet there would 
scarcely have been history in this if it were not for the size of the hail-stones, 
History has mentioned hail-stones as large as hen’s eggs, and this storm 
produced the article in abundance. All window-glass facing the storm was 
destroyed, and stock exposed to its force suffered severely. The storm 
passed over the south part of the county, and that well-known farmer and 
citizen, MeClain Wilson, was one who received quite a heavy loss trom its 
ravages. He and his neighbors all vouched for the size of the hail-stones. 
The storm, though severe, was of short duration, and as it happened early in 
April little damage was done to the crops. 


CHAPTER XII. 


PETITION, TITLE, PROPERTY, TAXES, BURGLARY, AND 
BOUNDARIES. 


Somewhat Demoralized—Title Perfected—Comparison—Taxable Wealth—1869-1870—Land 
and Stock Valuetion—Sequel to the Burglary—New Boundaries—Township Map— 
Recorders. 


SOMEWHAT DEMORALIZED. 


Gallatin people were badly demoralized during the winter of 1867-68, by, 
as it proved afterward, an abortive attermpt to everlastingly destroy the 
growth of the “ Rustie City.” The seare came in the shape of a petition to 
the General Assembly, then in session, started by the people of the little 
town of TIamilton, on the Hamilton & St. Joseph Railroad, and it was be- 
lieved under the instigation of that railroad company. Hamilton was am- 
bitious. It was nearly equal in popniation to Gallatin. It was the largest 
town in Caldwell county, and nearly treble the size of the county seat, 
Kingston. The trouble with Hamilton was its unfortunate location, geo- 
graphically speaking, and it proposed to remedy the evil without asking 
anybody's consent, outside of the legislature. Their first move was to get 
up a petition to the legislature, and then announce through the press the 
following explicit declaration :— 


“NOTICE. 


“Norice, is hereby given that the undersigned will present a petition to 
the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, on the 22d day of January, 
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A. p, 1868, or ‘as soon thereafter as we can obtain a hearing from 
Assembly. 

“The substance of which petition is, that the territory of the counties ot 
Caldwell, Daviess, and Harrison, in the State aloresaid, may be equalized by 
setting off township number fifty-eight from said county of Daviess to said 
county of Caldwell, and by setting off a tract of land six miles in width 
extending the whole length of the south side of said county of Harrison from 
said county of Harrison to said eounty of Daviess. 


said 


“J. F. Strxarrron, M. T. Green, 
“M.A. Low, Cuarces Bester, 
“AG. Davis, T. J. Sincceton, 
“Wa. Ciampi, A. RomrnoucH, 
“FE. 8. Goopman, Joux N, Morvron, 

“ WILLIAM (TOODMAN, P. R. Crayvoot, 
“Wiriam Ervin, J.M. Kemper, 
“Davin FPutien, J. C. Penney, 
“Vincenr Bowman, Jr., Wit G. Srvart, 
* Grorce 5S. Lamson, Wiiriam Partin.” 


That notice startled Daviess county in general, and (rallatin in partienlar. 
Harrison was a large county, Caldwell rather small, and there was some 
plausibility in the move. Six miles off of Daviess’ south side would bring 
Hamilton close enough to the center of new Caldwell county to seeure the 
county seat, but this while building up Hamilton, was death to Gallatin and 
Bethany as they would both be within three or four miles of the south line 
of their respective counties. There was much hurrying to and fro, and 
Hamilton lost. But it was a nice little game, and if it had been secured, 
would lave been a big plum for eating, and a luscions one at that. 

Anson B, Miller, who had been holding the office of superintendent of reg- 
istration was removed by the newly elected Governor McClung, and in Feb- 
ruary, D. L. Kost, of Gallatin, received the appointment for this, the 
Fourth Senatorial District. Joseph TT. McGee, another eitizen of Galla- 
tin had been placed upon the State ticket as register of lands and was 
elected. 


TITLE PERFECTED. 


The title to the quarter section of Jand upon which Gallatin was situated 
had been in dispute for several years. The citizens had, however, bought it 
from the county and it was good for costs and damages, and they felt easy 
but the county did not, by a great deal. Philip Covington, as county 
commissioner, had exempted this property, but in getting the title had en- 
tered it in his own name instead of the county, and he claimed the county 
owed him for assessing the county some thirty years ago and would not deed 
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the land unless he was paid. There was a compromise effected, and in June, 
1869, Mr. Covington gave a deed for the property, the matter of title was 
forever solved, sn the county’s warrantee good without loss. 

Another sale of swamp land took place in July, 1869, some 7,000 and odd 
acres were left of the original number which exceeded 14,000 acres. The 
sule was on the basis of $2.50 per acre, and as much more as it would bring. 
The sale was quite well attended, but there was not that rush for specula- 
tive purposes as at the sale of October 1, 1837, which resulted in over 8,000 
acres being sold and at a figure exceeding $50,000, How much was sold 
and amount realized is not on record. The sehool find does not show pro- 
ceeds of first sale. 


COMPARTISUN, 


The gradual increase in wealth and also in population gave to Daviess 
county a steady advance ofa solid nature. There was no speculation, but 
the increase seemed to be more marked among the agricultural population. 
The increase of acreage under cultivation, and in all kinds of stuck seemed to 
be where the increase of wealth came from. The value of town lots also im- 
proved, but only a few thousand dollars vearly. The value of land in Da- 
viess county, and in comparison with surrounding counties, may be seen 
from the valuation put upon it by the State board of equalization for the 
vear 1869. The following is the action of the board: Caldwell, $7.39; 
Daviess, $6.52; Grundy, $4.47; Livingston, $9.39; Gentry, $4.15; Har- 
rison, $4.39; Mercer, $4.28. This gives Daviess county a pretty fair show- 
ing alongside of her neighbors. 


TAXABLE WEALTH—1869 anp ISTO. 


The Assessors for Daviess county have generally proved equal to the task 
set for them. It was only on one oceasion in a long series of years that the 
assessor failed to make his report satisfactory, and the County Court took 
time to have it fully corrected. He served but one term. It was found that 
it required sense, sound judgment, and a knowledge of the value of Par 
erty to he a first-class assessor. Somehow, it has been instilled into man’s 
nature, that an assessor in his official capacity, is a robber, and to get the best 
of him by under valuation, is a Christian duty that must not be neglected. 
This is why men will pay $10,000 for a piece of property and swear to its be- 
ing worth, to the assessor, at least $2,000, or perhaps $2,500, while toa man 
in ‘the private walks of lite, he would be willing to swear in its valuation at 
$12,500, and eonldn't possibly take less. Row, as we said before, these are 
facts, and it may be man’s first or second nature, but it only shows the ne- 
cessity of a ian of brains and sound judgment, and even of nerve, to make 
first-class assessor. A little cireamstance came under the writer's notice, 
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some time since, when one of the latter class happened to hold the responsi- 
ble office of assessor. He called on a private banking firm for valuation, 
and they placed their taxable wealth at $14,100. He suggested that a 
few thonsand additional would fit the situation far better, and he eould 
not aecept the above valuation. The firm gaye him to understand thiat 
that was about their yearly assessment, and they would return no more, 
and intimated that he was rather too smart for his own good. But they 
were slightly mistaken, He was smart enough to make an honest as- 
sessment, and had nerve enongh to see that it was fhithfully carried 
out. He went before the County Court, swore to the valuation which 
he gave in, and furthermore swore that the returns made to him were 
false. The valuation was placed at $45,000 instead of $14000, and that 
banking-louse paid the taxon that amount. The assessor coolly got them to 
swear to the $14,000 arrangement, and he told them that he was master of 
the sitnation. If rich and poor were only assessed alike in proportion to 
their real wealth, this country would be an elysium for the poor man. 


LAND AND STOCK VALUATION, 


The assessed valuation of property for 1860 and 1570) shows a handsume 
increase over the assessment of 1567; the assessment of 1StS net being at 
hand, and in making this statement the value of the taxable wealth of the 
county is given separately, which will be a guide to show the gain and loss 
- of the latter over the former year in the different kinds of stock. The as- 
sessinent for 1862 is as follows:— 


PROPERTY, NUMBER, VALUE, 
AGES OF URE ce cecpsreserecne nein sical, csle Maes UO WO $2,234,560 
Town: lots: swnass Sarees beni a 67s 89,160 
SH BBS ater ans tioaevetw are Wein acene er ee syipteaaciies Nadie 385,065 
Moles........-. ~ acainarortinieceid’ eRe «| Ret 63,944 
Wathle smuewerosews SiMiRMnERtaceeeneremane:, —LIBOLe 206,888 
BUCA accncecnirnenesmseae Re aoneasscie, SOAIG 35,625 
CL es Tr ts or ce isaxe 88,600 67,115 
Other property......- 5 ayUNReTEINEY Semana later Mraeiopmeeeny 489,772 
Total persomal....-.  ssee ee ewee cere rere cree reece neees wee S1247,409 

Totalccongaenss ee ee ee sens, HOOT Lee 


The school fund for 1869 amounted to $8,091.32. The bulk of this was 
distributed in sixteen school districts and the Gallatin sehool, giving to the 
former an average of four hnndred seventy- tive dollars each, and to the lat- 
ter school $291.18. Three other school districts received small sams. 
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The assessment for 1870 resulted as follows:— 


ACHES NDE AIG. « aie,cinis canine meee siuvetuneests SReeaaTrAS 355,191 $2,263,838 
owiL lotsy escesiw week PGMA SIMIAN Ae stiseserens 681 1 15,768 
hee erorccc:, srmeneterticreroreneme es <a Seene 7,879 360,581 
Pi ecase, ce dain ai SSS Re ees 1,334 61,267 
Oatley csnnwaiias ort Ske ena OE 17,268 208,012 
Sheep. aceGtenserensrnceseeiersmarer ceseisrexscoressSinteipe leak MENON SOLS 26,113 19,258 
aes. ..ccsecs oteseess BS: TS AETSRS Ee MUGS RRS ER 25,368 57,674 
Other property iscscccewsexavsencen eR UNRERER ficcititicrsemtiinn. 591,435 
Total personal... isis. scwsie ieeeisineie cele oeasica cis cane Rewarscraw el eeemat 

Tothlicscese Re Iara eae Pea are ree TCM ar Sha SS aes POO TOBOO 


While there is a slight falling off in some kinds of stock the total shows 
a gain of nearly $108,000, not a very heavy per cent on the capital, but the 
fact that while valuations always vary from year to year, the aggregate shows 
a steady increase. 

There has been heretofore no separate valuation of real estate or personal 
property by municipal townships. It really has not been necessary for the 
repeated changes in the territories of these townships made valuation 
uncertain, if taken this year that there would not be a change next. The as- 
sessment below is for 1570, betore the ten townships, then constituting the 
municipal districts of the county, were for the tenth time changed to six 
teen, which was done svon after and at the March term, 1870. 

The real estate in the several townships was valued as follows :— 


Oa NN cas Sic gaa nee ra nate eet Sia erases scncgecarpin cocquee etheax male, SRO UNN UE 
Jetferson.......... SRE RIAN Sree eh SR eee iter ore 322.550 
Orga. TRO ae: c-aarecsresaccancs ee ee ee ere - 282,000 
Tanedly s sGaneseneeeeneas cae BIBI Ras a ely Sg 227,002 
GAT bs cxwes satresteeusaeanetruas eee SiGe REEMA RS 212,648 
PAPI AMI, J 3: cisetenasttlpeneranca pete tetanic anetescanthd niaean tra cotipseatiediastate geome BODE 
Benton..... piseieteutatad er a eR Re ET Pee PROS PPR TRC ET 153,945 
AOL) ee Braseracnreras ere EO ORC TE Oi Ee 
Grand: Rivers ss tesicnes ca ati Slats cpsnctis ta anichcisans Eatarestoanasanaisets 148,804 
ES ETICON oscownencrwacneutns Roe ae er Perr susaiware |) Pesan 125,418 


This valuation in the aggregate is some $5,000 less than in 1869, but 
where the falling off is cannot be told very well, as the year before seven 
townships oceupied the territory of the ten named, 

The towns in the county were, also, made a separate assessment, and we 
find the real estate in each to have the following valuation:— 
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GAUMN c.aica ccccwnswwsee POLLO Mader cecsavve yeas S T4660 
Jamesport....... wcaueeposomer eDOO CAV BB 0 pescascuisnzsts ' 855 
Balew is ccw wax wuawewn Byea0 PPPOE CUES o.oo ewe enceon's 365 
PRHOUEbWEEccsumecnescce 2,605 CRMCRO OD ccs. cxxcowews'4 t 343 
Baneroft........ eR Ae 8,625 - 
Vitt0videauiesisscieece: BSS Total value of town prop- 

SALES WA Bloc os cereus pesresianermr aang 2.105 SIGs. camera aves Sl l6:708 


Since the above assessment Crittenden, as a town, las joined its brothers, 
Millport, Cravensville, Eclipse and Prairie City. These towns once existed, 
but are known no more forever. They are now cultivated farms. 


THE SEQUEL. TO THE BURGLARY, 


“Now, at this day, the court goes into an investigation of the matter of 
John Ballinger, ex collector of Daviess county, Missouri, in regard to the 
burglary committed by John Reno and others on the night of the 17th ot 
November, A. D., 1869, and the liabilities of said ex ecolleetor growing out 
of and by reason of said burglary, and it is considered and distal ia the 
court that the said John Ballinger, ex collector as aforesaid, shall pay into 
the county treasury of Daviess county, Missouri, to the use and benefit of 
the school and revenue funds as follows; to-wit. To the school fund of 
Daviess county, Missouri, $1,000, and to the revenue fund of Daviess 
county, Missouri, $1,275, and that he take duplicate receipts fur the same, 
one of which he shall file with the clerk of this court, who shall credit the 
same on the fund book of the county. 

“And it is further ordered and adjudged by the court that said ex collector, 
upon complying with the aforesaid requirements, shall be and is hereby for- 
ever released from all demands and liabilities growing out of and by reason 
of said burglary committed by said John Reno and others. 

And it is further ordered that the clerk of this court enter on said fund 
book of this county. a credit in full fur all demands and liabilities growing 
out of and by reason of said burglary, and that he furnish to the said Jolin 
Ballinger, ex collector as aforesaid, a certified copy of this order. 

“And now here comes Jolin Ballinger, ex collector as aforesaid, and tiles 
with the elerk of this court duplicate receipts as required in the foregoing 
provisions of this order. It is, therefore, ordered by the court that Jolin 
Ballinger, ex collector as atoresaid, be and is hereby declared, both he and 
his securities, to be torever released trom all liabilities and demands grow- 
ing out of and by reason of the burglary committed by Julin Renu and 
others as aforesaid.” 


NEW BOUNDARIES. 


The county had remained at rest for several months, but the ever-restless 
desire for a change once more, and again, took possession of the people, and 
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it was manifested publiely through the action of the County Court. Just 
how many times the boundary lines of the municipal townships have been 
changed, or wew townships formed, then again revoked, is very hard to tell. 
These pages, however, show the chameleon-like changes this county has 
assumed in the making and unmaking of municipal townships, and proba- 
bly there is not another county in the State that has come anywhere near 
equaling Daviess county in this particular feature of her progress. The fever 
of change which had so long become chronic broke out atresh at the Marek 
term of the County Court, and in this last effort the whole county took a 
shaking-up. The county being twenty-four miles square, it came all at 
onee upon the ininds of the court and people that a municipal township and 
congressional could be united in one, and that six miles square being the 
size of the latter, the former should have the same metes and bounds. The 
result of this remarkable diseovery was the immediate forming of sixteen 
municipal townships, all six miles square, all described by township and 
range lines, with the following names: Benton, Marion, Jefferson. Colfax, 
Sheridan, Liberty, Freedom, Salem, Washington, Grand River, Lincoln, 
Union, Monroe, Marrison, Jackson and Grant. 

Here was a beautifully-arranged county, twenty-four miles square, and 
every six miles square a township. It was something to be proud of to 
look at on paper, but it only took two months to banish “ Freedom ” en- 
tirely from the list of townships by giving one portion to Marion lying west 
of the river,and the other to Grand River township on the east. 

The following gives the boundaries of the sixteen towuships as recorded 
Mareh 10th, 1870. 

* Ordered that the municipal townships of Daviess county, Missouri, be 
and the same are hereby reéstablished and new townships created as fol- 
luws:— 

“Ordered that the boundary of Harrisox township be changed and 
reéstablished as follows: Commencing at the northeast corner of section 
one, township fifty-eight, range twenty-six; thence west six miles; thence 
south six miles; thence east six miles; thence north to the place of begin- 
ning; including towuship fifty-eight. range twenty-six. 

“ Ordered that a pew township be created, bounded as follows: Com- 
mencing at the northeast corner of section number thirty-six, township 
sixty-two, range twenty-seven; thenee west six miles; thence south six 
miles; thence east six miles; thenee north to the place of beginning; and 
shall be known by the name of Wasninerox township. 

* Ordered that Lixcoty township be changed and reéstablished as tol- 
lows: Commencing at the northeast corner of section thirty-six, township 
sixty-two, range twenty-six; thenee west six miles; thenee south six miles; 
thence east six miles; thence north to the place of beyinning. 

“Ordered that Bextox township be changed and reéstablished as tol- 
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lows: Commencing at the northeast corner of section number thirty-six, 
township sixty-two, range twenty-nine; thence west six miles; thence south 
six miles; thence east six miles; thence north to the place of beginning. 

“Ordered that Sates rownthip be changed and be hereafter bounded as 
follows: Commencing at the northeast corner of section thirty-six, town- 
ship sixty-two, range twenty-eight; thence west six miles; thence south six 
miles; thence east six miles; thence north to the place of beginning. 

* Ordered that a new township be created and bounded as follows: Com- 
mencing at the northeast corner of section number thirty-six, township 
sixty-one, range twenty-eight; thence west six miles; thence south six miles; 
thence east six miles; thence north to the place of beginning, and shall be 
known as Preepom township. 

“Ordered that anew township be created and bounded as follows: Com- 
mencing at the northeast corner of section number thirty-six, township 
sixty-one, range twenty-nine; thence west six miles; thence south six miles; 
thence east six miles; thence north to the place of beginning, and shall be 
known by the name of Martox township. 

“Ordered that Jurrerson township be changed so as to embrace congres- 
sional township fifty-nine, range twenty-nine, within its limits and no 
more. 

“Ordered that Granr township be bounded as tollows: Commencing at 
the northeast corner of section thirty-six, township sixty-one, ranye twenty- 
six; thenee west six miles; thence aoutl: six miles; thence east six miles; 
thence north to the place of leginning. 

“Ordered that Granp River township be created and bounded as fol- 
lows: Commencing at the northeast corner of section thirty-six, township 
sixty-one, range twenty-seven; thence west six miles; thence sonth six 
miles; thence east six miles; thence north to the place of beginning. 

“Ordered that a new township be and is hereby created, composed of 
congressional township number fifty-eight, range twenty-nine, and shall be 
known by the name of Conrax township. 

* Ordered that Jacnson township be ehanged and be hereatter composed 
of congressional township lifty-nine, range twenty-six. 

* Ordered that Union township be composed of congressional township 
number fifty-nine, range twenty-seven, embracing territory formerly Gat- 
Latin township. 

“Ordered that congressional township number fifty-nine, range twenty- 
eight, be formed into a new township, and shall be known by the name of 
—— township. 

“ Ordered that the boundary line of Gallatin township be changed and : 
new township created and bounded as follows: Commencing at the nor dh. 
east corner of section number one, township fifty-eight, range twenty-seven ; 
thence west six miles; thence south six miles; thenee east six miles; thenee 
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north six miles to the place of beginning, and shall be known as Monrog 
township. 

“ Ordered that a new township be and is hereby created and bounded as 
follows: Commencing at the northeast corner of section one, township 
fifty-eight, range twenty-eight; thence west six miles; thence sonth six 
miles; thence east six miles; thence north to the place of beginning; and it 
is further ordered that the name of said township shall be Suerman town- 
ship.” 
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The map speaks for itself, and probably would have remained in that 
shape for all time had not the West Fork of Grand River passed through the 
county from the northwest to the southeast. This cut “Freedom” into two 
triangles, and the people of one triangle were not going to swim the river 
to go to the other. The result of the quarrel was made manifest by the fol- 
lieing orders of record, May 25, 1870:— 
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“Ordered, that all that part of Freedom township lying sonth ot Grand 
River be attached to Marion, under the name of Marion township. 

“Ordered, that the part of Freedom township lying east of the river be 
added to Grand River township.” 

There are a tew more changes to come, but this will de for the present. 

The county line question came up, and arrangements were made by the 
County Courts of Caldwell on the south and DeKalb on the west tu have 
their respective surveyors unite with the county surveyor of Daviess to 
establish the boundary lines of Daviess county. This interesting work was 
done without difficulty, the party starting out Jnly 20, 1869. The same 
year the tax for county purposes was put at seventy-five cents on the one 
hundred dollars, and twenty-five cents road tax. Tn 1870 the tax was fifty 
cents on the one hundred dollars for county purposes, to which was added 
railroad tax twenty-five cents, and public road tax twenty-five cents on the 
one hundred dollars. The tax of 1871 was a total of two dollars on the one 
hundred dollars. 


RECORDERS. 


“Tn the matter of the recorder’s office of Daviess county, Missouri: Lt 
having come to the knowledge of the court that the population of Daviess 
county exceeds ten thousand persons, it is ordered by the court, by virtue 
of the twenty-third section of chapter twenty-six, general statutes of Mis- 
souri, in reterence to the separation of the offices of eircuit clerk and re- 
corder, that the oftices of cireuit clerk and recorder of deeds be and the same 
are hereby separated, and the said offices of cirenit clerk and recorder are 
hereby made separate and distinct offices from and after this date, Mareh 
28, 1870.” 
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CHAPTER NII. 
FUNDS AND FUNDING, SUITS AND SUPERVISORS. 


Ancious for the Money—Funding—sehool Fund—New Judicial District—Track and 
E. renrsion—Praying for Relief—A Jury Verdict—New Township Organization Law— 
Boord of Supervisors—Registration—Law Suits, ete-—New County Court—Bond Sale— 
Poor Farm—The James Boys—Less Expenses—Assessinents—Itens. 


ANXIOUS FOR THE MONEY. 


“ Whereas, it appearing to the court, this March 7th, 1871, that William 
F. Flint, ex colleetor of Daviess county, Missouri, has wholly neglected and 
failed to pay into the county treasury and to the proper officers to receive 
the moneys collected by lim, as the law directs him to do. It is therefore 
ordered by the court that William C. Gillihan, county attorney, be, and he 
js hereby directed to institute proceedings at once in the Cirenit Court of 
Daviess county and proceed forthwith on the bond of said collector for the 
recovery of money in his possession, belonging to the several funds; to-wit, 
Public road fund, and also railroad interest fund, and also all school 
money belonging to the several townships of Daviess county, Missouri, as 
shown by his settlement, made and entered of record at the February term 
of the court for the year a. p. 1871, together with all interests, costs of 
these suits as well as all damages that his failure to pay the money ever to 
said proper officers may have caused said Daviess county. Missouri.” 


FUNDING. 


“Ata special term of the County Court of Daviess county, Missouri, 
called by the presiding justice of this conrt, and held at the conrt-house in 
the town of Gallatin, on Monday, the 8d of April, a. p. 1871, there were 
present, Meredith Morris,G. M. Keene, and Gabriel Feurt, judges. 

“Tt is ordered by the court that the county of Daviess, in the State of 
Missouri, tor the purpose of funding her indebtedness issue twenty-six 
honds of the denomination of ($500) five hundred dollars each, payable as 
follows; to-wit, Class number one, consisting of bonds number one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, and eight, payable in three years from date, with 
ten per centum interest trom date, evidenced by conpons attached to each of 
said bonds and payable semi-annually at the office of the treasurer of 
Daviess county, Missouri, except the first payment of interest, which shall 
he due January Ist, a. p. 1872, and paid as above -stated. Class number 
two, consisting of bonds numbered nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen, of the same denomination as class number 
one, With eoupons attached to each of said bonds, payable semi-annually, at 
the treasurer’s office in Gallatin, said bond payable four years from date. 
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* Class number three, consisting of nine bonds, numbers eighteen, nineteen, 
twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five, and 
twenty-six, of $500 each made payable five vears from date, with interest 
at ten per centim per annum, evidenced by semi-annual conpons attached 
to each of said bonds, payable at the treasurer's office in Gallatin. 

“And it is further ordered that the presiding justice and clerk of thi- 
court are herelsy directed to exeente said bonds and deliver them te William 
C, Gillthan. who ts hereby constituted and appointed the agent and attorney 
of Daviess county to receive said bends and place them upon the market. 
and pay over all he may realize, us may be by the court directed and take 
duplicate receipts for all moneys le may pay on any county indebtednes- 
and file one with the Connty Court, who shall credit said atturney with all 
wnounts so paid, 

“Tt having come to the knowledge of the court that the sale of the 
$13,000 fanding bonds, issued by this court. for the purpose of funding 
certain county idebteduess, has heen impeded and prevented on account of 
the interest coupons, attached to each of said londs, being made 
payable at the treasurer's office, in the city of Gallatin, Daviess eonnty. 
Missouri, It is therefore ordered lw the court, on this oth of June, 
ASTI, that, in order to facilitate the sale of said bonds speedily, that 
the place of payment of said coupons be changed to the Bank of 
Commerce, in the city of New York, in the State of New York, and it 
is further ordered that Messrs. Bartholow, Lewis & Co.. bankers of the eity 
of St. Louis, Missouri, be and they are hereby constituted the ageuts of this 
county for the purpose of having said change made, and printed mpon the 
coupons atoresairl, 

The repairs on the court-honse in 1ST cost no less than $1,500, The 
louse with the exception of the wills lias been a constant expense tu the tax- 
payers. The cupola could hardly be kept from leaking. and other parts of 
the building were more or less under the hands of the repairer, about half 
the time. The walls and fonudation are good, having been bnilt on a three 
tuot rnbble foundation and the walls eighteen inches thiek the first stury and 
thirteen inches in the second, 


scHool FUNI 


The seliwol tund distributed in S71 was a good advance on the previous 
year, by the prompt collection of the interest on the school and swamp lands 
sold. While the interest on the swamp laud collected in 1870 amonnuted te 
only $2,855, tliat of 1871 was $5,068 nearly double the ] weeeding vear. The 
interest on these lands had never been promptly salle a and both had be- 
come a surt of speculation among the sharp ones. TLow to get the Jan 
cheap and how to beat the county out of the interest scems to have been at 
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study, and in practice a success. It was not until 1871 that the last hair 
was laid which broke the camel’s back, or rather wore out the patience of 
the people, aud the court and superintendent of schools were compelled to 
do their duty. 

The school fund of 1871 was, from 


‘The State find «ccc sesmnvemasenmwaes peeiarayaMRaens <urEre $2,954.96 
Tis GIANTS TU ainamenscinae cus ueteseter weekee SI 
Theewamp land fand...s)s6 2. ess sae eeeenw ae seen 5,068.29 
tei a ee ee i a a tt ont $10,290.87 
From this sum came the eolleetion tees ............6-- 3300.00 
NE cossx recs cvsaitie nicesadenteanGisan toca ste ea eanic cacseebesnes $9,990.87 


Which was the netamount of school money tor distribution in the year 1871. 
NEW JUDICIAT. DISTRICT. 


The General Assembly of the State of Missouri in the session of 1871-72 
passed an act forming the Twenty-third Judicial District, the Judicial Cir- 
euit being composed of the counties of Daviess, Harrison, Worth and Gen- 
try. The election came off in April, 1872, and Daviess county had the 
honor of presenting to the courts of the district the tirst judge, in the per- 
son of Samuel A. Richardson, an honored citizen of Gallatin. 


TRACK ANI? EXt'U RSION, 


The first rail was laid within Daviess connty on the fifth day of April, 
1871, and great was the rejoicing thereat. It was on the St. Louis, Chilli- 
cothe & Omaha line. The track was then rapidly laid to Gallatin, A 
serions feeling against the road was cansed by their failing to come across 
the river, and the belief on the part of the railway company that they could 
build up a rival town at the erossing of the Chicago & Southwestern. They 
even went so far as to try and get the postoflice from Gallatin removed to 
that point. The destruction of $100,000 of Gallatin property, besides what 
the county had invested in publie grounds and buildings, did not cause 
them one minute's halt in their nefarions work. The scheme was a failure, 
and the only success the company made in this jol was securing the cordial 
hatred of the citizens of Gallatin. ; 

The first excursion to celebrate the opening of the Chicago & South- 
western arrived September 26, 1871, and quite a number of Gallatians 
were invited and were added to the excursion party. The ladies of Gallatin 
made a beautiful wreath of flowers and evergreens into an arch, under which 
the train passed, and were highly complimented by the members of the 
excursion. Generals Grant and Beauregard were on the train and of the 
party. The ladies were presented with several bottles of wine as a remem- 
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brance of their beantiful arch so appropriately arranged. The stay at Gal- 
latin was short. 


PRAYING FOR RELIEF. 


William F. Flint, late sheriff of Daviess county, Missonri, Ii: aving filed 
his petition in the Circuit Court of said county praying said court to relieve 
him, under sections 131 to 137, both inclusive of the second volume of 
Wagner’s statutes, on acconnt of the loss of sixteen thousand, seven linndred 
and eighty dollars, of State and county revenue; it is, therefore, ordered that 
James MeFerran and William C. Gillihan be and they are hereby appointed 
counsel to appear in said Cirenit Court in said proceedings, and represent 
the State and county and resist said petition, summons witnesses, and fully 
elicit the facts and circumstances attendant upon such alleged loss, and the 
thirty days notice required by law to be given the county clerk of the above 
application is hereby waived and the said attorneys on behall of the State 
and county are hereby authorized to proceed with said application, and the 
examination and enquiry there under at any time during the next term of 
said Daviess county Cireuit Court. 

The State tax levied in 1872 in Daviess county was $20442, and the 
county tax $48,774. This was a pretty heavy increase over former years. 
Property, however, was rapidly inereasing in value and the county was 
improving in population. This last made the county prosperous, aud the 
people would have been supremely happy had the system of honesty and 
fair play been carried ont by the railroad companies. 

An attempt to fund the indebtedness of Daviess county was talked over 
in November, 1872, but it was so evident that the object was for the purpose 
of getting legal pends tor those in dispute, by the holders, that the people 
declined to go into the arrangement. A compromise might have been ef- 
fected. 


A JCRY VERDICT, 


A jury verdiet is one of those things that sumetimes astonish the people. 
Sometimes from its being entirely foreign to the facts of the ease, at others 
from a misconstruction of their duty, ¢ and others from the quaintness of their 
language. The following verdict of the coroner of Daviess county in L872, re- 
ported as coming from a jury impaneled in Benton township on the body of 
a colored man found dead on the river bank near the bridge at Groomer’s 
Mills on Grand river:— 

“This inquest was held over the body of John Rogers, a negro man who 
lived near Groomer’s Mills, and we, the jury, believe that the deceased came 
to his death by falling into the river from the bridge and was drowned, and 
then crawled out on the bank and was froze to death.” 

It was evident that his resurrection and second life did him no good. He 
had to die, 

20 
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A final settlement with William I. Flint, county treasurer in the spring 
of 1872, brought hin in debt three hundred dollars and the county attorney 
W. C. Gillihan, was ordered to commence snit against him and his sureties, 
for the money. 


NEW TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION LAW. 


The new township organization law which passed both houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, at the winter session of 1871-72, required each county to de- 
cide by vote whether they would accept or reject the law. An order ealling 
for an election in Daviess county was made, to take place May 31, 1872. 
This eleetion came off and the law was adopted by a decisive vote in its fa- 
vor and the court, at its session in June, made the following order and put 
it on record; to-wit, 

Now, at this day, it appearing to the satisfaction of the court that a 
majority of the votes cast at the special election, held on the 31st day of 
May, a. p. 1872, were in favor of township organizaton; it is, theretore, 
ordered that the following time and places be and they are hereby appointed 
in the several townships for holding the first township meeting in each 
township, July 2, 1872; to-wit, 

*Lineoln township, at Baneroft; Washington township, at Smith’s school- 
honse; Salem township, at Salem; Benton township, at Pattonsburg; Ma- 
rion township. at Civil Bend: Grand River township, at Jameson; Grant 
township, at Jamesport; Jackson township, at Cold Spring; Union town- 
ship. at ©. IL, Gallatin; Liberty township, at Liberty Center sehool-house; 
Jefferson township, at Five View sehool-house; Colfax township, at Winston; 
Sheridan township, at Swisher school-house; Monroe township, at Ogle’s 
school-house; Harrison township, at Reed’s school-house.” 

The city hall of Gallatin was pot au institution of grand proportions or 
of jnagnificent tinish on the inside. Its adornments were few and far be- 
tween, and, like the vlden times, its cushioned seats were the soft side of the 
plank of which the benches had been made. The eouneil, in faet, had 
quictly tuken possession of the court-louse, and the wisdom of their pro- 
ceedings emanated trom its listorie halls. Whether or not the impeenniosity 
of the city authorities had struck the county Solons is not of record, but it 
is recorded that the court-house and grounds were put in charge of the 
mayor and council of the city of Gallatin to look atter, and to repair all 
things needed, when necessary. 

Sume more searching the old records of ex sheriffs brought to light 
that James L. Powell was short 868.75, and John Ballinger $151.30, and 
proper steps were taken by the county attorney to collect the same. The 
county attorney was further instructed to proceed to collect of William F. 
Flint, ex collector, $1,157.70, amount due trom him ou township fands. 
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BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 

The election of supervisors having taken place in the different townships 
it Was necessary to have some meeting of the same. The County Court 
was still an institution and remained so up to August, 1872, but it was 
necessary for the hoard of snpervisors, under the new township organization 
law, to meet and’ organize themselves into a court for the transaction of 
county business. As it required two-thirds of the supervisors elect to call 
the board together, the required number was seeured, and a eall made for 
the organization of the court, August 5, 1872. The following is a copy of 
the official order of meeting. 

“Ata special term of the County Court called by a two-third’s majority 
of the supervisors of Daviess county, Missonri, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing the County Court, electing a county chairman and transacting unfinished 
business, credentials of the following supervisors, be and are hereby received 
and declared members of the court:— 

“Nathan Nichols, supervisor from Lincoln township; Nathan E. Need, 
supervisor from Washington township; Gabriel Feurt, supervisor from 
Salem township; William Earl, supervisor from Benton township; John 
Haver, supervisor from Marion township; Benjamin G. Kimball, super- 
visor from Grand River township; Robert C, Williams, supervisor from 
Grant township: William Smith, supervisor from Jackson township; Jobn 
D, Coulson, supervisor frum Union township; Willian Prewett, supervisor 
from Liberty township; Wesley Lee, supervisor from Jefferson township; 
8. Reed Gurney, supervisor from Colfax township; George E. Barkdoll, 
supervisor from Sheridan township; John A. Tuggle, supervisor from Mon- 
roe township; Thomas W. Reed, supervisor from ILarrison township.” 

The court met as above and on a vote of its members Gabriel Feurt, ot 
Salem township, was chosen chairman. 


REGISTRATION. 


The registration of voters in 1872 was returned by townships and as it 
shows how the voting population of the county is divided, it is given in 
place of the aggregate alone. 


poten} ° 
The following gives the figures for the several townships:— 

i iene oe 
Tineslises starwars gy eeancsctsro noreuscee pent eL te eeoniaeaiern ne 
Washington. ......++- scevelo ei n® acaen eo Eos ee oe ns 
~ Pier Cea fi i Seog beh abe) Se ete Sw eS hee . e 
Ballentine ve ee nice 
Benton Ee. aren eaits See re pean nnn ‘ e 
Marion. ..6 5.66% eee oe: 
Grand River. .....0.6-2+s Rey Rate aenaeenmatt is 


CTIA. «00 ese ieee saps aye Tene sare 
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SD RRRSGI oS «i cigleclestae Gren aerate i saree Slo 
Tntativrccns osewemw sie warseenes EUG eShiso ie RANE SIRE Maar Ras, “O 


PA cca nieanenacemeomaabeees, sue ~unmunemsy eee ee 
FCHOREON Ss) A Shoes He ON RR IUENS SE BES 


(SOMES auecianeaiae Ware VatOCRUR MARAE ae: TOO 
SET 17 2°) ane oe OR OR ee RE see eS PRM 9 
RMEGNTOOSRRe EN SS ws oes Genes een TAS 


PIAEPIBG Beco csctice-orataversoreaean i neninneies aeanemineEK EE Sees 


Totalicce: auwceerreed BEseReRES KER sncsewes GBO08 


Two petitions were offered in October, 1872, opposing the levying of a tax 
to pay interest either on the railroad bonds of the * Ten-mile Strip” or of the 
Chicago & Southwestern. 


LAWSUITS, Ec. 


The year 1872 was prolific in law suits. The County Court ordered snit 
to be commenced against all who were in arrear to the eonnty. The Flints, 
O. H. MeGee, Richardson ef #7, all came in for a chance to pay up, or take 
the consequences. The railroad suits were also on land with no prospects 
of immediate trial, and the year ended with but little to show, outside of a 
bill of costs. 

The name of Grant township was changed to that of Jamesport, Novem- 
ber 7, 1872, by petition of L170 of its inhabitants. 

The tax levy for 1872 was $1.50 on the $100, 

The levy tor 1873, without railroad tax, was $1 on the $100. 


THE SUPERVISORS. 


The election in April, 1873, for township officers resulted in making sev- 
eral changes in this Board of Supervisors, which, like the year before, was 
composed of fifteen members, one trom each township. The new board was 
composed as follows:— 

Grand River township, B, G. Kimball; Lincoln township, Nathan Nichols; 
Washington township, William Adams; Salem township, B. H. Coffey; 
Benton township, Henry Rainey; Marion township, J. E. Grantham; 
Jamesport township, It, C. Williams; Jackson township, William Smith; 
Union township, B. FP. Stout; Liberty township, William Prewett; Jeffer- 
son township, Wesley Lee; Colfux township, 8. R. Gurney; Sheridan town- 
ship, George FE. Barkdoll; Monroe township, John A. Tuggle; Harrison 
townsbip, Thomas B. Tuggle. 
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The board met April 9, 1873, and organized by appointing B. 11. Coffey 
chairman, The members of the eourt had but a short lease of power, as 
the late action of the General Assembly had again passed an act to reor- 
ganize the County Court with five members, one to be voted for at large, 
and the other four by districts. It was, also, arranged that while the mem- 
ber at large of the court was to hold four years and act as presiding justice, 
of the four members by districts one was to be elected every year, the four 
members to draw lots for the term tur which they were to held. 

To order an election aud to district the county into four justice preeinets 
was about all the business they had on hand. 

The districts were murabered from one to four, and were divided by town- 
ships as follows :— ; 

No. 1, Northeast District— Lincoln, Washington, Grand River and James- 
port. 

No. 2, Northwest District-—Salem, Benton and Marion. 

No. 3, Southwest District—Jefferson, Liberty, Sheridan and Colfax. 

No. 4, Southeast Distriet —Union, Jackson, Monroe and [Hatrison. 

The election was ordered for Monday, Mav 8, 1873. 

NEW COUNTY COURT. 

The closing out of the board of supervisors was followed by the election 
ordered and the meeting of the new members of the County Court at the 
court-house in Gallatin, May 22, 1878. The judges elected were:— 

At large, Gabriel Feurt; district number one, Moses Brown, Sv.; district 
number two, B. B, Peery; district number three, S. R. Gurney; district 
nuinber tour, John A. Tugegte. 

The district judges «drew for their terms, and it resulted in: Moses 
Brown, Sr., for tour years; Jolin A. Tnggle, for three vears: B. B. Peery, 
for two years; S. R. Gurney, tor one year. 


BUND SALE, 


The floating debt of the connty had become somewhat burdensome. The 
people who held county warrants, or jury seript, naturally wanted their pay 
for them, or te be allowed to use them for taxes. This left the eonnty 
without available funds. Orders had been made and pnt upen reeord 
how these warrants were to be received. One was to the etteet that the 
warrants, When paid in for taxes, must be exactly the amount. To avoid 
trouble and relieve the treasury, 82040 in bonds were ordered prepared, 
and when ready the county treasurer was to exchange them at par for county 
warrants, or sell them and take up the warrants. The bonds were to run 
only one year, and draw six per cent interest. They were promptly sold or 
exchanged for warrants, and a few more asked for, The sale removed the 
pressure upon the county treasury until such time as the revenue could be 
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collected, The treasurer, Hadley Brown, received $200, or one per cent 


for making the sale. 
The State school tund tor 1873 tor Daviess county amounted to $3,152.94. 


YOOR-FARM, 


The County Court, at its July meeting, closed the trade with Johar 
Cooper for one hundred acres of land for a poor-farm. The purchasing 
price was $2,000. The court had it ready for occupancy August 14, 1873, 
and notified persons who had the poor in charge to bring them to the farm. 


THE JAMES BOYS. 


In October, 1873, Governor Woodson issued a proclamation offering 
$1,000 each for the capture of Frank and Jesse James, and on December 
20th the following letter was sent to the Kansas City 7imes, by Jesse, in 
reply to the reward :— 


“Derr Loner, Mowraxa Terrrrory, December 20, 1873. 

“Will you permit me a little space in your columns to say a few words in 
my own behalf, and in that of my brother Frank. I know that we are out- 
Jaws, and that there is big money on our heads, but even though we were 
to be hung to morrow, a newspaper that wanted to give a man a fair chance 
to put himself right before those who cared tor him, and whom he eared 
for, would not hesitate to let him print the truth. 

“T see from the newspapers of Missouri that one of the Jameses was ree- 
ognized with the party who robbed the store in Cass county some weeks 
ago, and that later, at Monegaw Springs, when the prisoners were captured, 
a James said to a prisoner, * don’t look at me, d—n you, for it you go away 
and report on me I will follow you up and kill you, if it takes mea year.” 

“Perhaps nothing Lmight say in the way of denial would change any 
man’s opinion of ine, either one way or the other; but I do say, that neither 
Frank nor myself has been in Missouri since the third day of October, 
1873, nor any nearer Missonri than Denver City. Neither one of us was. 
in Cass county at the time mentioned or at any time during the past year. 
Tam as guiltless of this Cass county store robbery as a child unborn, and 
knew nothing whatever of it until I saw it in the newspapers. This propo- 
sition, however, I do make, and will stick to it: I made it to MeClurg 
when he was Governor, and he said it was fair and manly, although he did 
not pay any attention to it, and T now make it to Governor Woodson, who- 
has offered a large reward for my head. If he will guarantee me a fair 
trial, and Prank also, and protect us from a mob, or from a requisition from 
the governor of Towa, which is the same thing, we will come to Jefferson 
City or any other place in Missouri, except GALLATIN, surrender ourselyes 
and take our trial for everything we have been charged with. I do not 
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know that Governor Woodson ean do this thing, but if he can, and will, we 
are ready to surrender ourselves. All he will have to do is to give us his 
word that we shall not be dealt with by a mob, as we would most certainly 
be if the militia of Daviess county could get their hands upon two of Quan- 
trell’s and Anderson’s best men, or if the Iowa authorities could get us for 
a crime that we never committed. 

“Tf everything said about a man who had a positive character was true, 
all the jails and penitentiaries in the country wonld be full. We have many 
enemies in Missouri because of the war—many who want to see us killed if 
they can get other people to do the killing; but for all that, if the governor 
of our State will enarantee us a fair trial, we will surrender. If we do not 
then let public opinion brand us as highwaymen, and do it truthfully, for I 
will never again write a line to defend myself. But surely we should have 
a little credit in trying to put ourselves right, and in seeking to have pro- 
tection while doing it. We have been charged with robbing the Gallatin 
Bank, and killing the cashier, with robbing the gate at the fair ground at 
Kkansas City, with robbing a bank at Ste. Genevieve, with robbing a train in 
Iowa and killing an engineer, with robbing two or three banks in Kentucky, 
and killing two or three men there; but for every charge, we are willing to 
be tried, if Governor Woodson will just promise us protection until we can 
prove before any fair jury in the State that we have been accused falsely and 
unjustly. If we do not prove this, then let the law do its worst. We are 
willing to abide the verdict. I do not see how we could offer anything 
fairer. We do not mean to be taken alive, and those who know us will be- 
lieve this, even if we do say it ourselves; but we would delight in having a 
fair trial, and in having this long and sleepless vigilance on our part broken 
up. Any communication addressed to me at Deer Lodge, Montana Terri- 
tory, will be attended to. Jesse W. JAMES.” 


This letter had no effect upon Governor Woodson, and Jesse's flattering 
opinion of the people of Daviess county only made them more anxious to 
get hold of the now famous, or infamous, outlaws, but they still live, or are 
supposed to live, and so receive all the credit of the Winston tragedy and 
the Blue Cut, Jackson county, train robbery. It is also believed that they 
were the head and front of the Iron Mountain train robbery, in Arkansas, 
scooping the latter as they were on their fight from the Blue Cut affair. 
While the ofticers were scouring the hills and ravines in Jackson, Clay, and 
Lafayette, (they had decoys carefully arranged to keep the officers in search 
in that quarter), they were making time, earefully disguised, toward their 
southern haunts. 

LESS EXPENSE. 


The running expenses of Daviess county seem to have been entirely too 
high to suit the people, but just how to remedy the evil was hard to under- 
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stand. The Grangers gave a full examination to the subject, even going so 
far as to examine the county records to find leaks, but it was of no avail. 
The only remedy seems to have been in the change of the law. The county 
officers began to feel the pressure and they suggested to the people of each 
township that they meet, as soon as possible, and appoint one or more of 
their best and most practical men, to meet the County Court, at the court- 
house, on Thursday, the 18th day of December, 1873, tor the purpose of 
preparing a memorial to be presented to the General Assembly, and to make 
such suggestions as may be deemed best, to have our laws so changed as to 
make them more practicable, and to cut down the expenses of our county 
affairs. 

The meeting was held, and many suggestions were offered, and the repre- 
sentative, Mr. West, received several points to act upon in his legislative 
career. No doubt expenses were heavy and taxation high, but Daviess 
county was troubled too much in the tirst thirty odd years of its exis- 
tence with county officials who failed to do their duty, while many of them 
were defaulters. Perhaps fifty thousand dollars was lost to the people by a 
want of prompt action on the part ot many of its officers in not making their 
returns, bad contracts, worse collections, and a portion of which seemed to 
stick to the palms of some who handled the money. Add to this the safe 
robbery, and it does look as if it was not altogether high taxes or large sala- 
ries which caused the people of Daviess county to groan under a burden of 
debt of local origin. 


ASSESSMENT. 


The valuation of the Omaha & St. Louis Company’s property within the 
county for 1873, was assessed as follows, giving an itemized account:— 


dxOa. Ded OTe ies sss. cha, akdicaien aban ones eared $312,500.00 
Jackson depots. .:..é.-4c% HERE SEO Uta G4 SOS Sao 600.00 
Gallatin: depotsie< acu. sa BR ores ie ere eer aren eet 600.00 
Jameson depot...... diate seeks ea yahsev santa erate aapeciedto nents 550.00 
Pattonsburg depot....... Shine. Neosat Sires Sze 200 00 
Gallatin water tank. ........ Sis Gece e Deheeetaed oer eae a 400.00 
El aiid S088 5 iesirssigh 7s catadsa states ad Bele care Shee = Bd Sais 206.00 
LOOMS AN MALSPIAIS 6s. wiacsa ene SNe tevane-w alodoawe SEE 210.00 

Motel si9%, Siac BANS aiding wench fey ieee 5 acanmnae $315,260.00 


The assessment for 1873, in real estate and personal property, amounted 
to the sui of $4,314,242; of this amount $1,272,282 was personal. The as- 
sessment of this year was by municipal townships and below is given the fig- 
ures for each township:— 
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Lincoln township ....... Sais, to Kahle Beha dutch ace $238,872 
Washington township........... SARA RISE clos saseans 242,865 
PUMLGNE TOWNEND ays ca ihe! apd be hp deed Ma eexewbccras 272,387 
HEOtOW LOWEN oa.5< odan teas daulesend vcks d0503440650 240,458 
DEAD ON NOW ONED 2 gist Satine’ deteennneeh'ssan ceeds 354,389 
Grand: Tive® LOW Osh pi... 5 ev enaePiee sce ohwod Shbauce 436,202 
Jamesport township wo: 2255.66 vaes deeded es adgwware. 278,085 
SACIBON TONMEHIDY «ch aaicc's Gaga aor daca doce Nea ees 319,421 
ROM NOWIBNID 2 a scweds, banding e9.detok eed ous aeake ta 527,835 
Liberty towaelipiss ss :ve-o0cc-0s ee whee a vanestaweca cece BROMOE 
ARUOPHOM TOWNS Ds seScsagss segautuatadd sese'naaeas 269,471 
COMOX COMIN: tarde weed swean cen edeueSaeeevdae es 276,830 
SUGHICON LOWNSHID s 5.54.34 45a 5d a aeesed Cansncue ooads 218,674 
PAO TOR LOWNENIDS ce fires Pacda Ou danaceee Sy bein ee Ae was 241,137 
Harrison township. Pian see awras Adan aie eee Dien hn sn cower fod Gul 188;515 
Assessed, valuation for 1810) ss: 64.5s5a%sa sec hoes davac $3,678,833 
Assessed valuation for 1871........... srevetectsscensiaue-peiee 4,406,462 
Assessed ‘valuation 168 1872. sieu eine wsiwe oa oeacas 4,555,667 
Assessed valuation for 1874....... KRante Seay DS aden 4,179,197 


The legislature of 1873 and 1874 changed the time for holding the Circuit 
Court in this, the Second Judicial District, so that it would be held on the 
first Mondays of February and June, and the fourth Mondays in March and 
September. This change was approved March 16, 1874. 


ITEMS. 


The St. Louis & Omaha trains stopped running May 21, 1874. 

Friday morning, June 12, 1874, a slight frost appeared and tender vege- 
tables were injured. 

The county received fifteen thousand dollars in military script. An ac- 
count was presented for $25,000. Suit was brought by the bondholders in 
the United States Court at Jefferson City for the interest on the Chicago & 
Southwestera Daviess county bonds, October, 1874. December 18, 1874, 
suit was also commenced to compel the county to pay the interest on the 
Omaha & St. Louis and the Ten-mile Strip bonds. 

Tax levy for 1875, one dollar and fifty cents on the $100, as follows:— 


State. revenlio.s.cascveautetasandiedege Diage bart iene sie 20 ets. 
State interest fund ........ ea Ganauts Gases Bea ahd area Midna aioe 25 “ 
County revenue............ Nei ANd Tee pa Oem Bud 50 
Por dines DOWIS, 0s caceatyulecesy gor aes eeea ess 10.“ 
Var pooPiarite.s4 desea ase kess L,. Saterageeus boas pet 


Railroad interest) 20 soem ce daca eke Ades be, hiare vader cee eO 
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The total school money for distribution of State, county and township funds 
amounted to $9,051.84. 

A bridge across Indian Branch in Union township was put up at a cost of 
v5. 


fr 


The grasshopper year was 1875, and the pests struck Daviess county in 
June and were around about one week. The damage done was very slight. 

The county gained the suit on the bonds issued on what was called the 
Ten-mile Strip. Sixty thousand dollars was thus saved to the county, and 
lost by the railroad company because of bad faith and broken contract. 

The first talk of a compromise on the railroad bonds voted, was in August 
1875, and the County Court concluded that it would compromise at 334 cents 
on the dollar, if it could. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


COURTS AND COMPROMISES, RATS, RAILROADS AND REV- 
ENUE. 


Redeeming her Character—A New Issue—County Affairs—He did not Retire-——1877--New 
Law--Completed—Ta.xes and Assessments—A Rat Story—A Mastodon—The Living and 
Dead—1879-1780—County Debt. 


REDEEMING HER CHARACTER. 


The sheriffs and collectors of Daviess county were not very prompt in 
their settlement, and sometimes unfortunate. 

For vears the county, and at times the State, was a good deal troubled to 
get its own. In fact, from 1837, when Thomas W. Jacobs first defaulted 
some $581, and over, to 1872, the men who handled the money of Daviess 
county, with a few exceptions, were generally behind in their accounts, and 
took years to secure a final! settlement, and sometimes did not get it then. 
This unfortunate state of affairs seems to have been changed from the year 
1873. The taxes of that year were promptly paid by the new sheriff 
and collector, J. T. Dunn, elected in 1872. We find this change referred 
to in the Missourian, of January 29, 1874, in the following complimentary 
words. Speaking of receiving the report of the State Treasurer it says:— 

“That which gives us most satisfaction in this report, is the fact our 
county leads off in the payment of State taxes. For a number of years we 
have been unfortunate, aud the taxes from Daviess county have not been 
forthcoming, at least, not at the right time. We have this year a better 
showing than any other county in the State.” 


‘The same paper, February 4, speaking of the action of the County 
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Court on the swamp land sold by the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad com- 
pany and belonging to the county, said:— 

“This isa matter which should have been attended to by the County 
Court years ago. The present court deserves credit for taking the bull by 
the horns, and in a manly but determined tone, demanding of a rich railroad 
corporation our just rights. Their action in this matter will put about 
$5,000 in the county treasury.” 

Further on it says: ‘The County Court ordered the treasurer to cash all 
outstanding warrants, which were issued previous to January 1,1872. Hunt 
up your old warrants and get your money for them.” 

This certainly was a new order of things, and astonished the people as 
much as it gave them pleasure and satisfaction. They gave voice to the 
expression by reélecting the same gentleman to the oftice of sheriff and 
collector in 1874 for another term, and most of the members of the County 
Court held over, so that the people had cause to congratulate themselves on 
having officers who were honest, able and prompt in their official duties. If 
taxes were high, the money went to pay their debts, and was not squan- 
dered,.and the local paper seemed to have voiced the feelings of the people 
in giving praise to the officials who had faithfully performed their duty. 


A NEW ISSUE. 


The action of the railroad companies in offering to accept the compromise 
of the Daviess county bonds, held by them, helped wonderfully to clear the 
financial sky, and the County Court took prompt steps to secure the advan- 
tages of the offer. The people had grumbled at heavy taxation for the two 
or three previous years, but that cash being in the county treasury gave a 
wonderful impetus to the compromise question. The railroad companies 
knew the money was there, and wanted it,and saw years of litigation before 
they could get their grip on it, saying nothing about the cost of suit, and 
as a bird in the hand was worth two in the bush, and at Jeast another in the 
cost of suit and delay, they wisely concluded to compromise. 

The County Court, to help meet the arrangement, made the following 
order, February 3, 1876, for the issue of new bonds:—— 

“Tt is ordered that William Rush, Jr., and John P. Smith be and they 
are hereby authorized and directed to prepare bonds of the county of Da- 
viess, as follows:— 

“Fifty (50) bonds of $100 each, and fifteen (15) bonds of $500 each, paya- 
ble two years after the first day of January, a. p. 1876; and fifty (50) bonds 
of $100 each, and seventeen (17) bonds of $500 each, payable three years 
after date; and fifty-seven (57) bonds of $100 each, seventeen (17) bonds 
of $500 each, payable four years after date; and twenty-eight (28) bonds of 
$500 each, payable five years after date; and twenty eight (28) bonds of 
$500 each, payable six years after date; and twenty-nine (29) bonds of 8500 
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each, payable seven years after date; and twenty-nine (29) bonds of $500 
each, payable eight years after date; and twenty-nine (29) bonds of $500 
each, payable nine years after date; and twenty-nine (29) bonds of $500 
each, payable ten years after date; all of which bonds shall be dated on the 
first day of January, 1876, and shall bear interest at the rate of ten per cent 
per annum, payable semi-annually upon coupons attached. Said bonds and 
the interest conpons thereto attached shall be payable at the banking-house 
of Bartholow, Lewis & Co., in the city of St. Louis, Missouri, or at the oftice 
of the Treasurer of Daviess county, Missouri, at the option of the holder of 
any such bonds or coupons, and shall recite that they are issued under and 
by virtue of an act of the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, enti- 
tled an act to facilitate the settlement of county, city, or other municipal 
bonded indebtedness by composition with the holders of such bonds, ap- 
proved March 27, 1875, the coupons to which bonds shall have the name of 
the clerk of this court lithographed or engraved thereon, and after said 
bonds shall have been prepared in the manner aforesaid the said Smith and 
Rush shall deliver the same to this court and the same shall be executed in 
the name of the county of Daviess, by the presiding justice of this court, 
whose signature shall be attested by the clerk of this court with his seal of 
office attached, and after the same have been so executed, they shall be de- 
livered to Moses Brown and Gabriel Feurt heretofore appointed by this 
court to compromise railroad indebtedness of Daviess county, Missouri, 
who shall upon composition with the holders or holder of any bond hereto- 
fore issued by Daviess county to any railroad company, issue to such holder 
such amount of the bonds provided for as such holder shall upon composi- 
tion agree to accept in lieu of the bonds so held by him. The said commis- 
sioners shall after a composition with any such holder cause the necessary 
bonds to be registered before delivery.” These bonds numbered 378 in all, 
and were for the aggregate sum of $126,200. 


COUNTY AFFAIRS. 


Quite a controversy sprang up in 1866, upon the action of the County 
Court, in relation to a debt due by a church organization for moneys bor- 
rowed from the county school fund. The money had been loaned without 
taking the usual mortgage security, and on trying to get a settlement this 
discovery, of no mortgage, was made, and also that some of the notes of the 
members of the church had been lost, and their piety did not prevent them 
from taking advantage of the fact. The court found themselves in for it, 
and they settled with the church for the principal and simple interest rather 
than go into a long litigation. This action of the court aroused some of the 
opposition, and they proposed to so handle it as to make the County Court 
unpopular, and especially Judge Feurt, the presiding justice, a man who 
was known for his stern integrity and straight-forward ways. The Judge, 
in reply to an article in the Missourian, said:— 
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“JT want to say to the people of the county, that there has not been a dol- 
lar of school money lost, that has been loaned since I have been a member 
of the County Court. We have paid, since I have been a member of the 
court, about $60,000 of outstanding indebtedness, and have bought 105 rail- 
road bonds of $1,000 each, with all the accrued interest, which cost us about 
$65,000, and bought a farm to keep the poor on, and have $42,800 on hand, 
to buy bonds and pay other indebtedness.” 

The Judge had been a member of the County Court since 1870, a new 
set of county officers had taken hold in 1872, and there had been up to date 
of the remarks of the Judge, a tight rein held upon the connty’s resources, 
and the prompt manner in which the revenue funds had been collected and 
accounted for, made the “outs” anxious to get their hands on that 
$42,800. There had been no safe or sheriff robbery and no defaleation. 
The dark days of financial distress were passing away, and the dawn of more 
prosperous times seemed fairly in view. Butcertain parties wanted all that 
changed, like the man said to the doctor—* I eat well, and I sleep well, but 
I seem to have a fullness.” ‘Oh,’ said the doctor, “I can give you some- 
thing to cure all that.” Just here was where the “outs” wanted to play 
the doctor. The people were beginning to prosper, the county was fast get- 
ting out of debt and the treasury was full, and the “ outs” felt they could 
cnre all that if they only had a chance. The decade from 1860 to 1870 
showed that they were capable of doing it. This started the onslaught on 
Judge Feurt, and in closing his remarks upon the county affairs, he said 
further :— 

“T feel gratified that my time is as near out as it is, and that [ have made 
no more mistakes than I have, hoping that the people will eleet some man 
to fill my place, that will make less errors than I have.” 


HWE DID NOT RETIRE. 


The Judge, however, was slightly mistaken about his term being out. To 
be sure the election of judges and other officers was near at hand, and the 
Judge intended to retire to private life, but what his intentions were, made 
no difference to the people. They also had their intentions, and they car- 
ried them out by a large majority. The people were considerably more 
numerous than Gabriel Feurt, and the result of this numerousness was, that 
Judge Feurt found himself reélected and, also, again presiding justice 
by vote of his associates. The people were not so blind but what they could 
see the improved financial condition of the county, and with Gabriel Fenrt, 
Moses Brown, Sr., and John A. Tuggle the chances for peculation were 
very, very few. The people even went so far as to doubt the honesty of the 
Gallatians, and did not for a moment hesitate to express their doubts in 
very plain language, especially during the excitement of an election. 
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1877. 


The year 1877 opened with every prospect of a fruitful one. The fine 
crops of 1876 had helped oat those who were in debt. The dark days 
brought on by the financial disaster of 1873, were passing away, and as they 
passed the bright sunlight of renewed prosperity made the people hopeful 
for the future. Daviess county had passed through the crisis safely, had 
weathered the storm of adversity, brought on by the misfortunes of a series 
of years, but when 1877 dawned upon the world Daviess county had begun 
to feel the new life that gave promise of renewed prosperity. 


NEW LAW. 


The change in the law in regard to the county judges was passed by the 
General Assembly, April 27, 1877, and being too late for that year’s action 
it was to be carried out in 1878. The County Court, then composed of five 
members, was to be reduced to three, one to be voted for at large, hold his 
office for four years, and to act as presiding justice, the other two were to be 
elected by districts and their terms were but two years. The County Court 
was to divide the county into two districts by the first of April, 1878, the 
judges to be elected at the general election in the following November, and 
to assume their duties January 1, 187, and this is the present law in regard 
to county judges:— 

The districts were No. 1 and No. 2, the north half of the county with 
seven townships, forming district No. 1, and the south half of the county 
with eight townships, forming No. 2. 


COMPLETED. 


The long delayed Omaha & St. Lonis Railroad was completed to the 
former city in October, 1879. It had remained at Pattousburg nearly eight 
years, and some eighteen months of that time had not run north of Ohilli- 
cothe. The opening of the road was of great benetit to Daviess county, as 
it opened up the vast prairies of Iowa and Nebraska to the lumber regions 
of this county. Probably a million feet of lumber has been sent west over 
that road annually since it has been completed. 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS. 


Since the change of administration in county affairs from January 1, 
1873, a strong effort to collect delinquent taxes had been made, and several 
thousand dollars collected, yet a full return of all delinquent taxes to Jan- 
uary 1, 1877, amounted to $28,581.58. This large sum was probably a total 
loss to the county. 

The total tax assessed for 1877 for all purposes was $82,699.19. A large 
portion of this, something in the neighborhood of $40,000, was railroad 
tax. A slightly heavier tax than this had been levied in 1876. The delin- 
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quent list for 1877 amounted to $5,166.17, a large portion of which was af- 
terward collected. 


The personal property of the county was assessed in the 


Year USO Ab anece/ caves 2 fas A eedts.3 a gas GOLOI9S, 
‘The same in 1876, was 


Sens beh tamielin, gGubn nde as 1,305,669 
DEG CANOE sc eind wo phe ttt danees ve $335,254 


The railroad indebtedness was the elephant on the hands of the County 
Court, and they could see no way out but by heavy taxation and compro- 
mise. They did not hesitate, but still kept up the tax levy to its maximum. 
While not equal to the two former years on the railroad tax, the other levies 
were kept up. We find the total tax levy tor 1878 to have been $67,037.67, 
divided as follows:— 


ROLALC ALAR Viethen, vik Ait 3 Gites ASROGaae $17,351.53 
DOU Wa ios celts em wees seaees aS so see So PUGODLSS 
SURO WOk sit rs0s paseg ae chases Baeiaedsareaadtee, PLIES 
School tas: 6. ass Ie hin Sa Sh de Ds, Gd 0 aye doucnais MLO COGS 
Road tai6s22.cidit pasa aaie Goud cmoten eee weeeeedtn- LESROF 


And the total valuation of real and personal property that year was $4,307,- 
700. This was a high valuation, exceeding that of the following year by 
considerably over a quarter of a million dollars. 

A RAT STORY. 

Among the great crops of 1877, in Daviess county. the rat crop was the 
most remarkable. The rodents, in fact, beeame so numerous and destruc- 
tive that the County Court was prevailed upon to offer a premium of five 
cents on each rat scalp furnished. It was abont that time that the rat har- 
vest commenced in dead earnest. Boys began to have bright visions of go- 
ing to shows and circuses and places of amusement generally, and so harvest 
hands were plenty, and the crop out-look decidedly promising. In fact, it 
turned out so prolific that the court, on footing up the bills paid, found that 
the total ainount paid out for rat scalps was $1,414, which, at five cents per 
head, amounted to 28,280 rats harvested. Just at this time it came to the 
ears of the court that a Gentry county man had actnally got a drove of T00 
rodents together, driven them across the line, killed and sealped them, and 
got his thirty-five dollars ont of the county by his stroke of enterprise, and 
that he had gone back for another drove. Also, information arrived that 
the enterprising citizens of Harrison were busily corraling the animals, and 
would soon come over the north line of Daviess like an avalanche, and take 
charge of any spare funds that the treasurer might have on hand. These 
alarming rumors decided the court, and they repealed the “* Rat Bounty” 
order, thereby shutting down on the enterprising citizens of Gentry and 
Harrison as well as on their untamed resources. 
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A MASTODON. 


This animal, which has roamed over both hemispheres in prehistori¢ 
times, was of that immense size which throws all the animals of modern 
time completely in the shade. The elephant is the only animal which could 
in any way approach him, and it in comparison was not larger than an ox 
would now compare with an elephant. It seems that one of these animals 
roamed through the valley of the Grand River, for a portion of a lower jaw 
and a tooth, bearing every appearance of the mastodon, was found in Sheri- 
dan township in 1877, There was about half of the lower jaw left, and one 
tooth nine inches long with a deep cavity nearly six inches deep. The mo- 
lar tooth had five conical projections on each side of it. The jaw was a mas- 
sive affair fully thirty-two inches long and had a width of twenty-eight 
inches. Both the tooth and jawbone were very heavy. They were found 
by a Mr. Cochrane, who stated that he refused one hundred dollars for 
thein. 

Another one of these singular relics and also the skeleton of a moose was 
found in the same township, and are now in the possession of the finder, 
H. T. Hubbard. He was digging ont a spring on his farm when he 
came across them, and dug them out. There have been numerous evi- 
dences discovered at different times which go to show that animals of a pre- 
historie period have roamed these hills and valleys, but still not enough to 
make the search worthy of a persevering effort. Who and what inhabited 
these wilds will ever be veiled in mystery and given to conjecture. 


THE LIVING AND DEAD. 


There are three incidents in 1879 that belong to history as actors in the 
business life of Daviess county. One was a very pleasing one, the celebra- 
tion, on August 18, of the golden wedding of Judge John D. Coulson. He was 
first elected judge in 1854, and heid until 1858, and acted during the term 
as presiding justice. He was again elected in 1860, and held for four years 
and was a member of the board of supervisors in 1872. His golden wed- 
ding was attended by a large number of the best citizens of the county. 
Many presents were left with the aged couple as a remembrance of Jove and 
worth, and the Gallatin cornet band went ont and gave the couple a sere- 
nade. It was a very pleasant affair. The judge and wife are yet living. 

The other two are sad incidents. Two ot Daviess county's best citizens 
passed away; two who had been prominent in official life, and had lett a 
worthy record behind them. 

Judge Merriwether T. Green died at his residence in Monroe township, 
August 11,1879. He held several offices in the county, and was highly es- 
teemed. The other sad death was that of Judge B. H. Coffey, of Salem town- 
ship, August 23, who had also been one of Daviess county’s best and most up- 
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right jndges. This we had in the month of August the golden wedding of 
one county judge and the death of two others. 


1879-1880. 


The assessment of property fur 1879 proved less in arcount than the pre- 
ceeding year, but the tax was sume $9U0 heavier. 


The value of real estate was placed at........ 0.00 ccce cece cee: $2,455.131 
The value of personal: property Bios czas sacks bah one sae Codes 1.486.396 
WO conti ieee eseisat cea cuasind aswese cones seakke &3 941,527 

On this assessinent a tax levy was made as fullows:-—— 
it Perea) PRO ROM ey Wanced aves vawiavawes Rade a teresaneses $19.625.68 
OP TEM COM, 2.5 cucu se dasa sedigsis caida beadise ee bou 27.749.90 
PEN semisiectsmigawrce EURO ETANSs OHSS Re bis ON $47,575.58 


The railroad property of the county was valued at $310,698, on which 
they paid a tax of $5,717.46. The Western Union Telegraph Company 
paid a tax of $2445. 

The total expenditure for 1879 was $67,990.02, of which was paid on rail- 
road account $40,466.07, and on county expenses proper $27,523.95. 

The school money distributed for 1879) was the handsome sum of St1,- 
491.92 and as it is the first time in several years the mmount was made out 
by townships it is here given, so that it will be known hereafter how ineh 
each has gained since. The school fund, both State and county, is gradually 
increasing, but still every effort should be made to increase the permanent 
fund. 


TI artisOnsicdscseasen ces ica DoOMS DIAMESPOTE. 20x eee eed ce S 642.92 
NO UTOR s uitcnan tee essen 50B61£. Giiwiid Rivers ...0.ss6.066 $43.09 
Sleridiiit. oaks asda eet Gl293. + Nvioieacadsic cacao ees $43.09 
COA aoa sartares sialon TAOS. ABELOMasae seed acne are oes 1091.05 
Jefferson .... 6... eritiscelee arate SPONG = {Sul Ciiinisagarenrs ab a eeeneee 838.72 
Lier ys icoeesepaetaeue HBTS Washington ssavdsases ans pS yg 
OO ceeeatss doanacciste eee s Bis 40355. “Lintilt oss ivts acd. Saave GSS.04 
JAGR SO Ie is eve xe wie ae 682.88 


In excess of the above public scliool fund there was aschool tax Ievied in 
addition, of $16,796.62. Total school money for 1879, 28,218.54. 

The returns of the assessor for 1880 shows a slight falling off in’ real 
estate to the amount of nearly $800, Lut the personal property increased the 
There was probably a closer assess- 


surprising amount of over $300,000. 
The trouble is that personal 


ment of the personal property than usual. 
property of some kinds is pretty hard to find, aud then whea touud the 


21 
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owners consider it almost worthless, and it is taxed at least on a very small 


sum. 
The real estate for 1880 was valued at........ ccc cee cece cee $2,454,378 
The personal property at.... 2... - eee cece eee eee eee eee 1,744,814 
Totals s.ssapeatn wavaria odatnes Ba shad eeeawewtees sees 1... .B4,199,192 

In addition to this must be added the railroad property in the 
county, which is assessed at........ see eee eee eee eee ees 3 408,763 
Merchants’ Stocksso cowie: “atas tds d Hexweadicaseresiows Hae hnaks 150,662 
Western Union Telegraph Company’s property.....-...-.+--- 4,199 
This makes a grand total of.............. Spa adernce dept lO2-OLe 


There were taxed 357,025 acres of land, and 1,344 town lots, which com- 
prised the assessed valuation of the real estate. 

The tax levy upon the above assessment is given in detail, so that future 
generations can know why and for what this heavy tax was laid. 


‘The: Statevtax Wasiocsensc.cidan sae casos soaw ee aca tae sreetraias $19,870.18 
The county tax 226 .acd00 50 Gh os GSoes cosas Der wae ewer We.elews 14,917.72 
The railroad: tax. sa5o d.c sg areandns ae eeeaer dh acess bees patent renga ad 35,259.32 
Mh ettowAship tax’ davcd su st a avenspcmmanre tee Wiese shia ardavand 4,940.03 
We SCHOO: WaKscs.ecs.araisrst owiardi geste Mea cs oalbae ieee werd cola TEMS ang 22,750.38 
The-Gallatin: City -rarroad tax cot tras sae sang o0s hedtabweees traces 20.81 
PhS: FONd bax: 3is errs ges sp ates gaa arene arm Ea ousg eee ey 416.10 

OPA Aei2 a6 whee x Gatos aaakden ian High Sead Sanaa ARS Guslel wis. bE e~ew POS, L ALOE 


The assessor’s books for the year 1881 are not returned in season for this 
work. The taxation of next year being based upon that assessment, being 
the valuation of August 1, 1881. The above assessment and taxation of 
1880, therefore, closes the record, which will prove valuable for future refer- 
ence, being correct as taken from the books. 

The taxes for 1840, for Daviess county, footed up the sum of $309.50. 
The total taxation for the year 1850 only amounted to the sum of $1,055.55, 
and for the year 1860 the total tax of Daviess county was the sum of 
$8,529.583. The rapid increase of valuation from that date to the present 
year may be seen when this taxation amounted to the sum of $98,174.04, 
as above shown. This rapid increase in both wealth and population is not 
likely to fall back, but rather increase, in future years. 


COUNTY DEBT. 


Daviess county for a great number of years kept gradually running be- 
hind and increasing its debt at a fearful rate. The robbery of the county 
fund and of the treasury, and the loss by others, soon brought the county 
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to the verge of bankruptey. County warrants had been used to keep her 
eredit afloat. These warrants gave the county a floating debt of nearly 
sixty thousand dollars, including the bridge debt, and with arailroad bonded 
debt of $300,000, things began to look squally. Warrants, when taken, were 
worth from forty to sixty cents. This was in 1872, and the records show the 
county debt to have been in all $356,000. That year an entire new 
set of officials were elected, pledged to economy and honesty and a 
determined effort was put forth to save the reputation of the county, 
and also to avoid the pool of bankruptey upon the bank, of which 
it stood so close. The County Court began to act in dead earnest. 
The Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad neglected and refused to pay its 
taxes to the county. They were brought to time and made to pay 
up. The sheriff collecting was required to collect close and on time. The 
railroad bond debt was put in a shape for compromise, and the sixty thou- 
sand dollars voted for what was called the “Ten-mile Strip,’’ was taken to 
the courts and the county gained the suit. This left the county indebted- 
ness, Jess the cost of the suit, as above. Interest was accumulating, and 
things looked dark enough, but there was a grim determination on the part 
of the County Court to bring out Daviess county from the “Slough of Des- 
pond,” and place her financial standing upon a solid and enduring basis. 
How well they did this may be gathered from what Daviess county owes 
at the present writing. 

Up to August 1, 1880, railroad bonds and coupon bonds had been com- 
promised and paid, amounting to:— 


AOA ADONUBoscKs es. SUAS MASSON Rae eae ws ees $193,000 
Coupon VORA sticies ci isaseexd separ weaarnareresaaneess 60,515 
ANGE rein sidicare dh ays teaetSe eet Ss DONG Res eee EINER OTe Os Se $253,515 


For this amount of bonds redeemed the County Court paid a total of 
$146,408.88, which included all costs and fees. This was a saving to the 
county of $107,106.12. While this work was going on, something over 
$25,000 had been expended tor bridges; the warrants outstanding had all 
been redeemed. A large school tax had been levied and paid each year, and 
the year 1881 finds Daviess county’s financial standing A 1, and no more 
bonds can be compromised at less than one hundred cents on the dollar and 
accrued interest. All this has been effected in eight years of new rule and 
honest effort. The debt of Daviess county, July 1, 1881:— 


Railroad Wand Sec sisd ctacdvcce deere dusiens Se GSO AM CS Bee nen SiS $107,000 
COMPROMISE: <5 @ code aos eds AyAL Rate eS ene anaeeeensee ses 4,000 
$111,000 

Add to this accrued interest, say...........-- Mike ake wetaweee. M000 
TOBA cases eedeioteats, Bile ete NS d. Soe hg titetes txt Sat RCS $128,000 
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OF this amount $35,000 isexpected to be paid from the levy of this year, 
leaving $93,000 as the indebtedness of the county, January 1, 1882. This. 
balance it is proposed to pay within three years. The future of Daviess: 
county, with the inexhaustible richness of her soil and honest officials is, 
indeed, bright. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CIRCUIT COURT CULLINGS, BRIDGES, ROBBERY, AND DE.- 
FALCATION. 


Cirenit Court—Second Term—When the Fun Began—Mormon Indictments—First Power 
of Attorney Recorded—FKirst Deed—First Marriage Certificate—A ppruisement—Some- 
thing Oviginal—Petition for Removal of County Seat--County Bridges —Mo lerna Bridges 
—Robbery of ex Sheriff William F. Flint—The Particulars—Lurther Fucts—Defalea- 
tion of Thomas J. Flint—Report of Finance Committee. 


CIRCUIT COURT. 


The first Cireuit Court held in Daviess county commenced on Thursday 
after the fourth Monday in July, 1837. Tlonorable Austin A. King was. 
judge, Thomas C. Burch, who was Judge King’s successor on the cirenit 
bench, was circuit attorney, James B. Turner was clerk, and William Bow- 
man, sheriff. The court was held at the house of Elisha B. Creekmore, a 
good sized log building. nearly a mile from the public square of Gallatin, 
Le boarded the judge and some others, and Jacob Stollings who kept the 
first boarding-house in Gallatin furnished meals and lodgings for others, 
Judge King and the other officers of the con t all produced their commis- 
sions having received their appointments from the governor. At the open- 
ing of this court Daviess county belonged to the Fifth Judicial Circuit. In 
1839, it was the Eleventh to which it remained attached for several years, 
It now belongs to the Twenty-eighth Judicial District, composed of the coun- 
ties of Worth, Harrison, Daviess, and Gentry, and the present judge, 1831, 
is the Honorable John C. Howell of Bethany, [rrison county, a 
of fine legal attainments and an able and upright judge. 

There were but three casss before the court and they were disposed ot 
with very littie delay. In fast there was but one day session. 


venutleman 


t=) 


The tirst ease on the ducket and which has the honor of leading the liti- 
gation of Daviess county was that of:— 
“Jonn Racrayp, plaintiff and appellee, 


\ Appeal in 


“Jacos B. and Witttam Oxronrp, defendants nnd appellants. { Case. 
“Nowat this day come the parties aforesaid and the said appellee moves: 
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here for leave to take a non-suit which is granted. Therefore it is considered 
by the court that the jndgment of nonsuit be entered in this cause, and 
that the appellant recover of said appellee his costs in this court as well as 
before the justice of the peace and that execution issue theretor. 

The second case was disposed of as follows:— 

“FHumparey Bers 
Vv. - Petition in Debt. 
“Jesse Morin. 

“The plaintiff in this cause asks leave to dismiss his suit and withdraw 
the note, which is granted. It is therefore ordered by the court that the 
plaintiff have leave to withdraw his note aud also defendant recover from 
the plaintiff the costs by him in this behalf expended and that he have ex- 
ecution therefor.” 

The ease of William Bowman v. Andrew O’forn was continued that term 
and also the next. The sheriff had, in the mean time, brought the grand 
jury into court, and they having received their charge from the judge, took 
‘to the woods for deliberation, ete. They had “ete,” in those days. The 
following composed the grand jury:— 


William P. Peniston, Foreman. Larkin Rentro. 
John Pinkerton. James Brown. 
Caleb Odle. William Roper. 
Stephen Splawn. George Rhodes. 
Reuben Riggs. Jonathan Liggett. 
Jeremiah Bannon. Isane Smith. 
John W. Thornton. Jolin Job. 

John Splawn. Moses Netherton. 
John Edwards. John Hoover. 


The trip to the woods and the deliberations of the grand jury resulted in 
only one indictment fora crime against the peace and dignity of the State of 
Missouri, in general, and the county of Daviess in particular. The indictment 
“was against James Handley, * for assault with intent to commit manslaugh- 
ter.” That being all the grand jury was discharged. 

This about closed the business of the court, and it adjourned to meet 
in November, 1837. 


SECOND TERM. 


The court met on the day appointed, the first Thursday after the fourth 
Monday in November. There was but little business; the session again 
lasted but one day, and the Bowman and O’Horn case was again continued, 
The second grand jury found only two indictinents. They were against 
John A. Williams and Wilson McKinney. They had deliberately violated 
the law in selling groceries without a license. The enormity of this offense 
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was such that they pleaded guilty, and threw themselves upon the mercy of 
the court. The court mercifully extracted a fine of twenty dollars from each 
of these wicked men, and told them to go and sin no more. They sinned 
no more in that line, for, as the license was only fifteen dollars, and they 
were mulct for twenty, it was a clear case of honesty being the best policy, 
and the records show that they were applicants for license afterwards. The 
bond of William Bowman, sheriff of Daviess county, which had been taken 
up by the clerk, in vacation, was produced in court and ordered to be 
certified. 


THE FUN BEGAN. 


The fun did not really begin until the third term of the Circuit Court, 
which commenced March 29, 1838. It was about this time discovered that 
“playing ecards on Sunday, betting on cards, and allowing card-playing and 
betting in a house” was a crime against the laws of the State, and the mor- 
als of the community. With this new discovery, Judge King charged the 
jury, and the latter, feeling that they had a duty to perform, heroically went 
to work. It might be incidentally mentioned that the two previous sessions 
of the Circuit Court had not paid expenses, and it is barely possible that this 
had something to do with making them pay for their fun. Be that as it 
may, the grand jury went manfully to work under the new charge of the 
judge, and promptly ground out not only indictments, but expenses which 
seemed to make everybody happy but the victims. Forty-three indictments 
were the result, and some of the victims claimed that if the grand jury had 
been perfectly impartial, they would have indicted themselves in a body, 
for they, too, were guilty of card-playing and betting. The grand jury re- 
turned true bills against the following persons; to-wit, William Cates, 
Thomas Potete, John W. Martin, John S. Wilkinson, William Baker, 
David Bronsteller, Larkin Givens, James Handley, John B. Comer, James 
B. Turner, William Kelsey, Jonathan Oxford, John A. Williams, Wil- 
liam M. Jacobs, William Feurt, Benjamin J. Brown, Henry Carsner, 
Elisha Edwards, H. J. Comer, Anderson Martin, James M. Hender- 
son, William P. Peniston, Wiley Oope, Abner Rogers, Lewis Hunt, 
Jacob 8. Rogers, Thomas McMurtry, Isaac Best, Francis Peniston, Jacob Stoll 
ings, William Oxford, Silas Best, Unberson Lyons, Jesse Morin, Wilsom 
McKinney, James Blakeley, James C. Rentro, Alfred Hickman, Martin Os- 
borne, and Jolin Connor. All of these were indicted for betting at cards. 
Then the jury indicted McKinney over again for keeping a gaming-house 
and found an indictment against Jonathan Oxford for trespass on school 
Jands, and against George Pritchett for peddling without a license. Alb 
those found betting at cards were fined five dollars, and all paid it but Wil- 
liam Cates, who claimed the right to be tried by a jury of his peers, which 
was promptly granted, and he got off with a one cent fine, but his lawyer 
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took in the five dollars for defending him, and so he came out one cent be- 
hind, but the trial was rich. The, defense delivered a regular Fourth of 
July oration, and the State was not to be behind in eloquence. It was 
claimed afterward that that speech of Attorney Burch made him judge the 
next year. Cates was painted pretty black, and when the fun was over Cates 
had to treat, but then real corn whisky was only twenty-five cents a 
gallon, and the fan was worth it. Wilson McKinney paid twenty-five dol- 
lars fine for allowing gambling on his premises. Then Jonathan Oxford 
put five dollars more into the county treasury for trespass, and just how 
Pritchett came out was not stated at that term of court. 

The indictment found against James Handley, at the first term of the 
Circuit Court held in the county, was disposed of as follows: 


“Srare or Missourt | 
v. 


Assault with intent to kill. 
“James Hanpiry. \ 


“ Now, at this day, comes the circuit attorney, who prosecutes on behalf 
of the State, and the said defendant, in his own proper person, and the said 
cirenit attorney, by leave of the court, says he will not further prosecute 
the said defendant. It is, therefore, ordered by the court that the said de- 
fendant be discharged and go hence without day, and that he recover his 
costs from the State of Missouri by him in his behalf expended.” 

There was not much of an exciting nature to come up before the courts, 
and they moved along grinding out a few indictments, but the civil practice 
soon began to swell the docket, and it was not long before the court could 
not dispose of the cases before it in one term. And from one day holding 
court it ran up toa week. The indictment of the Mormons was the next 
that commanded the attention and raised the excitement of the people. 
They were red-hot for summary punishment on the Mormon leaders. These 
cases came before the court-in the spring of 1839, 


MORMON INDICTMENTS. 


The Cireuit Court met in April, 1887, and at this time came up the Mor- 
mon difficulty. On the second day of the session the grand jury brought 
in the following indictments, and prompt action was taken in their cases. It 
was this taking a change of venue by all the defendants to Boone county, 
which resulted finally in their escape from William Morgan, then sheriff, 
and his guard, who took charge of the prisoners to convey them to the 
Boone county jail. And it was that escape which so incensed the people of 
Gallatin against the sheriff when he reported their escape that caused the 
said sheriff to be rode on a rail, and William Bowman, the first sheriff, who 
had furnished the Mormons horses, to be dragged around the public syuare 
by the hair of his head and otherwise maltreated. The following were the 
persons indicted, all being Mormons, and what crime the indictments 
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charged them with. The grand jury returned into court and presented the 
following indictments:— 


“Tie Srare or Missouri ; 
v. Indictment for riot. 
“Josern Suiru, Jr., et al. 


“Tur State or Missourr 
v. -Indictment for arson. 
“Carrs Batpwry ef a. 


“Tue Srare or Missourtr ) 
v. -Indictment for burglary. 
“Cares Barpwiy et a/. 


“Tie Srare or Missourt | 
Vv. | 
“ Josern Suirn, Jr., Ly- | Pe 
os - Lrdictime 
MAN Wicnr, Hiram 
Ssutu, Cares Barp- 
win et al. 


nt for treason. 


“Tire Srare or Missounrt | 
Via 
“ Josepn Surru, Jr., Ly- 
man Wient, Hiram }Jndictment for treason. 
Saurn, Cares Batp- 
win, and ALEXANDER 
McCray. 


J 

“The judge of this court having been counsel in this cause; and the 
parties herein not consenting to a trial thereof in this court; bnt the said 
defendants, Joseph Smith, Jr, Lyman Wight, Hiram Smith, Caleb Bald- 
win and Alexander McCray, objecting thereto, for the reason that the 
judge of this court has been of counsel in this cause: It is ordered by the 
court here that said cause, as to the said Joseph Smith, Jr., Lyman Wight, 
Hiram Smith, Caleb Baldwin and Alexander McCray, be removed to the 
Cirenit Court of the county of Boone, in the Second Judicial Cirenit, in this 
State. It is further ordered by the court here that the sheriff of the county 
of Daviess do, and he is commanded, to remove the bodies of the said 
Joseph Smith, Jr., Lyman Wight, Hiram Smith, Caleb Baldwin and Alex- 
ander McCray to the jail of the county of Boone aforesaid, and there de- 


liver them to the keeper of said jail, together with the warrant or process 
by which they are imprisoned or held.” 


FIRST POWER OF ATTORNEY, RECORDED. 


“IXnow all men by these presents, That we Levy Taylor and Ann, his wite 
both of the county of Daviess, in the State of Missouri, have made and con- 
stituted and appointed, and by these presents do make, constitute and ap- 
point Abram O. Smoot, of the county of Daviess, our true and lawful at- 
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torney for us, and in our name, and for our use to ask, demand, sue for, re- 
cover and receive all such sums of money, debts, goods, wares, and other de- 
mands whatsoever, which are, or shall be due. owing, payable or belonging 
to us by any manner or means whatsoever. Especially we hereby give ate 
the aforementioned Abram O. Smoot, full power and authority in our name 
and for us, to obtain possession of a certain lot of negro men and women, 
with all their increase which have become, and are now our lawful property; 
namely, our negro man named Ned, one named Peter, one named Dick, dnc 
one naned Larkin; also one negro woman named Clara, one named Char- 
lotte, one named Easter, and one named Kate, with all their respective in- 
erease as before mentioned; giving aud granting unto our said attorney by 
these presents, full power and authority in and about the premises to have, 
use and take all lawful ways and means in our names for the purposes atore- 
said, and upon the receipt each, any or all of the above mentioned negro 
men or women and their increase, acquittances or other sufficient discharges 
for us and in our names to make and give; and generally to all other acts, 
things in the law, whatsoever needful and necessary to be done in and about 
the premises, for us and in our name to do, execute and perform as fully 
and to all intents and purposes as we ourselves might or could do if person- 
ally present, and our attorney, we or more under him, for the purposes afore- 
said, to make, constitute and again at pleasure to revoke hereby a ratifying 
and confirming all and whatsoever our said attorney shall lawfully do in and 
about the premises by virtue hereot, In witness whereof we have hereunto 
set our hands and seals this third day of October, in the year of our Lord, 
1838. 


His 
“Levy +} Tayror. 
mark 
Her 
“Attest: “Anns Tayror.” 


“J. H. McGee. mark 


“Crarzes M. Scorr.”’ 
FIRST DEED. 


“This indenture made and entered into this thirteenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, by and 
between Francis C. Case and Mary, his wife, of the county of Daviess and 
State of Missouri, of the first part, and Elisha Groves, of the county of 
Caldwell and State aforesaid, of the second part: Witnesseth that the said 
‘party of the first part, for and in consideration of the sum of two thousand and 
sixty dollars to them in hand paid, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowl- 
edged, have given, granted, bargained and sold, and by these presents doth 
‘grant, bargain, sell, alien, convey and confirm unto the said party of the second 
part, and to his heirs, and assigns forever, a certain tract, piece or parcel of 


Jand, lying and being in the county of Daviess and State aforesaid; viz.,south- 
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west quarter of southwest of section number thirteen, township fifty-eight, 
range twenty-nine, containing forty acres more or less; and also the south- 
east quarter of the southwest quarter of section number thirteen, township 
fifty-eight and range forty-nine, containing forty acres, be there more or 
less; to have and to hold the said tract, piece or parcel of land with all the 
appurtenances thereunto belonging or in anywise appertaining to the only 
proper use, benefit and behoof of him, the said party of the second part, 
and to his heirs and assigns forever: And the said party of the first part, 
for themselves, their heirs, executors, administrators, covenant and agree to 
and with the said party of the second part and his heirs, and assigns the 
said tract or parcel of land and bargained premises, and every part or par- 
cel thereof unto him the said party of the second part and his heirs and 
assigns against all manner of claims they will warrant and forever defend 
the same by these presents. 

“In witness whereof the said Francis C. Case and Mary, his wife, of the 
first part have hereunto set their hands and seals, the day and year above 
written. 

“W. W. Paecprs. Francois C. Case. [SEAL]. 

‘“W. Warerman Puecps. Mary Case. [SEAL].” 


FIRST MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 


“J, Elisha H. Groves, a Minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, hereby 
certify that I solemnized the bonds of matrimony between Enoch Riggs 
and Ann Littlefield, both of the county of Daviess and State of Missouri, 
on the 27th day of May, 1838. As given under my hand this 21st day of 
August, 1838. 

“ R. Wirsonx, Recorder.” Exisna H. Groves.” 


“ Joined in the holy estate of matrimony on the 13th day of February, 
1838, Matilda Roberts and Jonathan Hall, before me 
“A. W. Enyart, 
J. P. for Davis county, State of Missouri, Grindstone township.” 
“R. Wixson, Recorder.” 
The above are verbatim copies of the originals. 


APPRAISEMENT. 

The first appraisement we find is on a certain “stray beast,” discovered to 
be astray; picked up in 1837. The appraisement reads:— 

“We, the undersigned, appraisers appointed and duly sworn to appraise, 
without partiality, favor, or affection, a certain stray beast taken up by 
Thomas Gilreath, as a stray, and brought before one Philip Covington, 
Esquire, a justice of the peace for Honey Creek township, in Daviess 
county, do certity that we have viewed said stray, and find it to be a sorrel 
mare with some white hairs mixed over her, with a star on her face and a 
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snip on her nose, three white feet, and five years old, twelve hands high, 
and no brands perceivable. Appraised at twenty dollars. 
“Certified under our hands this 13th day of May, 1837. 
“ Euisua B. CReeKMorE, 
“Joun Epwaeps, 
“Appraisers.” 
“Ido hereby certify that the above contains a true copy taken from my 
stray book, this 13th day of May, 1837. “ Puri Covinaron, 
“Justice of the Peace.” 


“Filed in my office, May 20th, 1837. 
“ James B. Turner, Co. Clerk.” 


The next document on file was the same year, and it also was a horse, and 
it describes the animal as follows:— 
“Stare or Missourr } Set 
“County or Daviess. ( 9” 

“We, the undersigned, after being sworn before Adam Black, a justice of 
the peace of Grand River township, and county fourmention, to appraise 
and perticular describe a certain horse, lately taken up by James Odell, of 
the county and township fourmentioned do hereby certify that we find the 
same horse about forteen and a half hands high, five years old last spring, 
with a white star in his forehead, with a white spot under hit, with some 
white hairs in hit, his hind feete both white, with some sadel marks on his 
back; no marks nor brands perceivable, and we do apprais said horse to sey- 
enty dollars. 

“Given under our hands this 18th day ot November, 1837. 

“James N, Neruerton, 
“ Joun Row ann, 
“ DanreL Prpurn 


” 


“T do certify the above is a true copy taken from my stray book. 
“ Apam Brack, J. P. 
“Filed in my office November 22, 1837. 
“J. B. Torner, Clerk.” 


“Recorded in Book A, page 3.” 


SOMETHING ORIGINAL. 


James B. Turner, on assuming the duties of county and circuit 
clerk, for the county of Daviess, was required to file his bond in the sam of 
five thousand dollars, that he would be an honest official. The bond has 
every mark of originality about it, from the paper it was written on to the 
wording, and all was in the handwriting of the clerk, except those signing 
the bond. He was, however, a good pensman. The bond reads :— 

“ We acknowledge ourselves indebted to the State of Missouri, five thou- 
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sand dollars. Conditions of this bond to be null and void by the faithful 
performance of James B. Turner, as county clerk for Daviess county, and 
that he and his executors, or administrators, will deliver to his successors, 
sate and undefaced, all books, records, papers, seals, apparatus, and furniture 
appertaining to his office, and pay over all money which may come into his 
hand by virtue of his office, as witness our hands and seals, this April 24, 
18387. 


“ James B. Turner, [SEAL. ] 
* Wittram Bowman, [SEAL. ] 
“ Apam Brack, [SEAL. | 
“WitrtaAM DrybEn, [SEAL.]” 


It was indorsed as follows:— 
“Excepted by me, one of the judges of the County Court, for Daviess 
county, this 24th of April, 1887. 
“ Wititram Morcan. 
“Approved, this Sth day of May, 1837. 
“ Vincent SMITH. 
“ Joun W. FREEMAN.” 


The State had a good thing, but the county did not seem to get much se- 
curity. The two last named were also county judges, and the latter presid- 
ing justice, although their names on the bond do not state their official 
character. It was, however, considered a good bond, and filed for record, 
notwithstanding the “ Lwzcepted” on the part of William Morgan. 


PETITION FOR REMOVAL OF COUNTY SEAT. 


The following is the petition presented at the March term, 1840, of the 
County Court for the removal of the county seat. There is no date on the 
petition :— 

“To the honorable justices of the County Court of Daviess county, 
sitting: 

“The undersigned resident citizens, housekeepers and land holders of 
Daviess county, beg leave to represent to your honorable body, that the 
present seat of justice of said county, being located three miles south and 
one mile east of the center of said county, and consequently inconvenient 
to a majority of the present as well as future probable population, because 
it is in that part of the county which is mostly prairie, and cannot admit 
so dense a population as the parts lying west, northwest, north and east of 
the center of the county, which are better supplied with the elements neces- 
sary to make settlements. Your petitioners also represent that the county 
is twenty-four miles square and consequently must contain 576 square 
miles or sections of land, and by reference to a map of the county your 
honorable body will discover that about 316 sections lie north of Grand 
River, while the south side contains only 260. For the reasons above stated 
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and inasmuch as the county has not yet incurred any expense in the erec- 
tion of public buildings, your petitioners pray that your honorable body 
will appoint commissioners, as the law prescribes, to select another lecation 
which will be more convenient as a permanent seat of justice. and they des- 
ignate Cravensville, as being, in their opinion, the most suitable point, being 
near the center of the territory of said county, as weli as the center both of 
the present and future probable population, 

“ And your petitioners will ever pay, ete.” 

The names of the following persons were signed to the petition, all 
old settlers, as well as land-holders:— 


William Mickels. Managam Marks. 
Joseph Everly. James M. Peery. 
Peter Bear. THadiey Brown, 
James [lart. Jolin Williams. 
Jonathan Hughey. Lewis Charlton. 


David N. Foster. 
James Munns. 
Jolin Mickels. 
John Nelson. 
Jacob Bouokstrod. 
Alexander Liggett. 
Jacob ILurley. 
A. B. JIardin. 
Hiram Young. 
James Mallet. 
Griffin Carter. 


Joli Cummans. 


William Cummans. 


John Fields. 
Jobn Mitchell. 
Daniel MitcheH. 
Jonathan Liggett. 
Benjamin Burns. 
Joln Williams. 


Thomas Ilutehins. 
Thomas Brown. 
John S. Conduitt. 
Joseph Morse. 
Debeiren I’. Clanan. 
Joshua Moss. 
Willian Mitchell. 
D. W. Conduitt. 
Robert Peery. 
Ebazac MeCluer. 
Thomas Cole. 
Reuben Macy. 
William Oxtord. 
Thomas J. Hamilton. 
Samuel Snelling. 
John Ellis. 

Eliza Austin. 

Allen Nevitt. 


COUNTY BRIDGES. 


The bridge question in Daviess county has been always a prominent one, 
and there are very few counties in the State that have lad a more custly ex- 
perience in that line. There has been from the inception of the bridge ques- 


tion, a desire on the part of those asking for these very necessary articies on 
ecg, ad it has evidently Leen the rule 


the traveled routcs, to sceure gccd Liids 
cn the part ot the early builder, to make them werk and of but little dura. 
ble value. It seemed to be the impression that a poor bridge woud make 
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money for the builder, and it did, for a bridge seldom lasted over two years 
and sometimes not even one. One of the bridges built sometime in the de- 
cade between 1860 and 1870, actually had to be tied to a tree and propped up 
to stand the required time for the builder to get his money. After he got 
it he took possession of his rope, and the next day the bridge was gone, 
Seven thousand dollars was paid for a bridge that lasted less than two years. 

Daviess county being well watered by living streams of water, a large 
number of bridges are necessary. The West Fork of Grand River passes 
diagonally through the county trom the northwest to the southeast, and it is 
a stream that requires bridges or ferries in crossing, and adding to this the 
numerous streams tributary to it, and Daviess county offers a fine field for 
the bridge-builder. 

The first bridge built in the county, says A’ost’s History, was built by 
Adam Black in 1841. This bridge was of the most primitive style, the logs 
being in the rough, and the plank of the bridge sawed ont with a whip-saw. 
The bridge was placed across the Muddy on the road leading from ’Di-Amon 
to Chillicothe. This road is seldom used now, and part of the way is closed 
up, but at that time it was the main traveled road north and east of the 
river to Chillicothe. The next bridge, and the first that we find of record, 
was built in 1844, bya Mr. Mann. It was finished in June of that year and 
accepted by the county commissioner. This also was built across the Muddy, 
and on the main road leading from Gallatin to Chillicothe. This bridge 
was one that took a voyage down stream, but was secured again. It was 
seldom that a bridge stood the time agreed upon. The spring freshets were 
generally too much for the bridge-builders of those days, but it was also ev- 
ident that much better and stronger work could have been done. The 
Honey Creek bridge built in 1847, and the Grand [iver bridge in 1851, 
both were carried away by the floods. These were not all, but they led the 
smaller ones in a trip to the Gulf, wa. the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. 

In 1869 more bridges became a necessity, and steps were taken to have at 
least four put up. Not yet tired of wooden bridges which had fallen down, 
or been washed away, these candidates tor public favor were to be wooden 
bridges also. Two of them, one at Roger’s Ferry and the other at Groomer’s 
Mill, costing $7,500 each, while the other two were to cost $3,500 each, one 
spanning Honey Creek, the other Muddy Creek. The first three were com- 
pleted, and in addition to their original cost, $1,590.43 was expended in ap- 
proaches, painting, ete. The account was presented in the following shape: 


Wor Honey Ocal Bild ae ose eivine en aa hee gies ovens Tia a saree $ 3,500.00 
FOr Panne Santis si wieci whose eavees Se eer ere eer ares 75.00 
For Roger's Ferry bridge........ eae aeo were labo bere USGS 7,500.00 
Por approaches 466406, ¢c2.23242acaudeue acexeeens eer 775.00 
For putting rock around pier..:......... Sas Saas Leen sees 50.00 


For paints, oils, et@.......00..00%- 


Seo sated 281.43 
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Hop labor Of panting is. cscciecewvnets ces cere eC Tee eee 109.00 
For Groomer’s Mill bridge........ PO ike Pee Satie Ved en aeane 7,500.00 
Por approwches to BaMG 1g ds ke seeded iadadsdweeed- craves 300.00 
Pad ou. MOdd ye DOS: 20 ecavnaian sae hasta gover Se Went dawe 111.90 

DUE sate tatehe 6.5 Bids eS nee Nek oie Wee AS TaN See $20,202.33 


It may as well be related, that this array of wooden bridges soon followed 
in the wake of their less costly predecessors, only a few years elapsed, ere 
these representatives of $20,000 of the publie’s money and a County Court’s 
foolishness, also went on an excursion to the Gulf ot Mexico. 

This was another costly experiment, and it seemed to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory, as is attested at this day, by the magnificent iron structures which now 
span the flowing, and at times, swelling waters of Grand River. 


MODERN BRIDGES. 


The winter of 1876 and 1877 was the beginning of a new era in bridge- 
building. The County Court decided at last to have a few good bridges in 
Daviess county. Two wooden bridges—one across the Little Muddy on the 
Gallatin and Jamesport road, and one on the Gallatin and Bancroft road— 
were contracted for at $295 each, and they were substantially built by John 
A. Robinson in the fall of 1876. In the following spring he put up another 
in Liberty township, near the Blue school-house. The County Court then 
contracted with an iron bridge company to put up five bridges, the most 
important, as well as expensive, being the bridge across Grand River, near 
the Wabash Depot. The bridges contracted tor were the 


Grand River brideeiai.ccsseecearseien co0e ake deseo tais $10,500 
Money Creek Drilee. ides resoiwiseasesanererseweuas 3,695 
Lick Fork bridge, Harrison township...........000-00. 2,500 
Sampson Creek bridge, Benton township..............4. 1,500 
Marrowbone Creek bridge, Sheridan township........... 1,500 
In.1878, the Hickory Creek bridge... ccc eececec vee es 400 
And.in- 1881, the Bip Muddy Dridg@yis iscsi cesvciesa 895 

WROTE s KsvevsrSnue 3's aoe erase ere sara Mash earenne Hermes Salers $20,990 
Thé-two first at $295 each. 6 ui seed wea eens Seat encies ese 390 

Total expenditure for bridges.......... ..seeee- oo e2 221,580 


There was another small, bridge finished in 1877 across Cottonwood Creek, 
the cost not stated. As willjbe seen, the majority of these splendid bridges 
were put upin 1877. They are allstanding, and attest their value and, also, 
honest work. These bridges, with the best of the old lot, give to Daviess 
county a very fine array of bridges, and are a great convenience to the peo- 
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ple. They are all paid for, which is another important item. Many more 
bridges are needed, and as soon as the railroad debt is paid off will undoubt- 
edly receive attention, for there is a progressive management of Daviess. 
county affairs, combined with prudence and honesty, which tells strongly in 
her favor, showing that she proposes in the future to place herself in the 


yan of progress. 
THE ROBBERY OF EX SHERIFF WILLIAM F. FLINT. 


There had been several exciting episodes in the history of Daviess county 
up to Febrnary, 1871. The Reno burglary of the county safes was one 
which lasted for several weeks, and ceased not until its principal actor was 
safe behind the prison bars at Jefferson City. 

The next was the cold-blooded murder of John W. Sheets, and the fruit- 
less efforts of the pursuers to capture his murderer. But, perhaps, neither 
of these caused as great a sensation, or lasted as long in the minds of the 
people, as the few words which head this chapter, The loss was greater 
than the Reno robbery; not as tragical as the Sheets murder; but it was the 
singularity and the peculiar cireumstances surrounding this robbery, or loss, 
which made it a chief topic of conversation for months. Lt occurred in 
February, 1871, and three months after was still a newspaper controversy, 
There were many singular features in the report of this affair, and not the 
least was the report by the Kansas City papers, and the defense of Flint 
by his friends, against the conclusions which two of these papers boldly 
avowed:—that Flint had robbed himself. The Journal, of Kansas City, 
was said to have published the fairest statement of the robbery. It was a 

fepublican newspaper, and the sheriff was a Republican, also, but that state- 

ment, as fair as it was said to be, was not fully published in the Republican 
newspaper, the AZissourian. The whole matter to this day has never been 
satistactorily explained to the people. The first publication at home was 
the following in February, 1571, nm the ALissourtan:— 


“yeX SHERIFF FLINT ROBBED. 


“Our sheriff, while on his way to Jefferson City to pay into the State 
treasury the amount due the State upon the revenue of 1870, was robbed of 
$16,780 in Kansas City, at the Gillis louse. The circumstances of the rob- 
bery are about these: Ue got up about five or six o’eloeck to leave on the 
morning train for Jefferson City, and left the hotel and went down to the 
river, it being but a short distance, to bathe one of his legs that had troubled 
him for sume time. The robbers seized this opportunity and knocked him 
down, ripped open his clothing, and took from his person the money. Ie 
was insensible fora short time. The thieves made a complete and suecess- 
Tul escape.” 

This created the wildest excitement. William I’. Flint returned to Gal- 
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latin, and also his brother Thomas. The latter took upon himself to try 
and capture the robbers and returned to Kansas City, but was unable to get 
any trace of them. Statements were inade and a sharp controversy took 
place at Gallatin and in the county—very much that was not at all flatter- 
ing to the sheriff. Still there was no evidence to implicate Mr. Flint, other 
than the singularity of the robbery. 

Perhaps the statement made and published by the Flints was as much a 
cause of suspicion as anything else. It claims, or apparently shows, that 
they expected to be robbed. The report is rather too minute of the care 
taken in the start at Gallatin to prevent any knowledge, and the reckless 
manner of going to the river alone at five o'clock in the morning, without 
his brother, in a strange place. We give this statement, leaving the reader 
to form his own opinion, That the sheriff was unfortunate in losing the 
money and that he suffered, is trne enough, fur he lost his standing in the 
community, as well as the money. 


THE PARTICULARS. 


The following is from the Gallatin J/fissourian, written by its editor in 
defense of Mr. Flint, and giving, as he claims, all the particulars of the 
affair :— 

“or some time before Mr. Flint started for Jefferson it was enrrently re- 
ported that lie had paid the State all that was due. This impression was 
made to blind those who might be watching to rob him, and was certainly 
justifiable and a sharp maneuver. It appears that only two or three per- 
sons knew of his having much money about him, and his intention of going 
to Jefferson City was known only to a few. Betore he started his sister 
assisted him to count and put the money in his belt. 

“After carefully arranging everything and cautiously concealing his inten- 
tions, he and his brother got on the hack at Cox’s Hotel to go to Hamilton. 
We saw them just before they started, but did not know where they were 
going. 

“They arrived at Kansas City at half-past three o'clock in the morning, 
March 8, got off the cars at the depot near the bridge, and went to the 
Gillis House for breakfast and to wait until time for the train to Jefferson 
City. 

“Before they reached Hamilton, William F. Flint complained of being 
sick, and continued to complain all the way down. After the chill left him 
he had a very high tever, and when they reached Kansas City he was quite 
sick. He went to the table at breakfast, but ate very little. After return- 
ing to the sitting-room he was still worse, and remarked he believed he 
was taking the lung fever, but insisted on going on to Jetterson. 

“At train time his brother led him to the depot, three hundred yards 
from the Gillis House, and when they got there he could go no farther. His 
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brother took him back to the hotel, where they were lodged in room four- 
teen on third floor. By this time it was daylight. His brother procured 
some Graffenberg pills and gave him a large dose, and gave him essence of 
peppermint to ease his stomach. By noon he was easier, but his leg pained 
him severely. He had been afilicted fifteen years with a very bad fever sore 
on his leg. During the day he went to the river several times to bathe his 
lee (the river is only a few paces trom the hotel), and the cool, running 
water gave it more ease than anything else. At evening train time he was 
still unable to travel, and he slept very little all that night. They kept the 
light burning throughout all the night. 

“They got up about half past tive o’clock on the morning of the fourth, and 
Flint took his money from where they had carefully hid it, put it around 
him, under his clothing, and went down stairs to the sitting-room. His 
brother soon dressed and followed down after him, but when ie reached the 
sitting-room, William F. Flint was not there. He went to the washroom, — 
but he was not there; he then went to the privy, and, some one being in it, 
he supposed it to be the ex sheriff. Thomas J. Flint returned to the wash- 
room, washed and returned to the sitting-room, expecting his brother would 
soon bein. Train time being near, he inquired of the clerk the amount of 
their bill, but received no answer, and the clerk stood gazing in the direc- 
tion of the door. Two newsboys, with papers, came into the office and stood, 
looking strangely at each other, but said nothing. Flint again asked, in a 
louder tone, to pay the bill, but received no answer from the clerk, whose 
attention was riveted on something out of doors. He then asked if his 
brother had gone out, and, for the first time, the clerk answered: ‘Flint has 
stepped out.’ While he was answering, one of the newsboys went. to the 
door, looked out, and then shut it, saying something was the matter out 
there. The clerk immediately ran out, with revolver in hand, making a 
great bluster. When Thomas J. Flint got out he saw some one at the foot 
ot the stairs, but did not recognize him until he got close to him, when he 
discovered it to be William F. Flint, who was unable to ascend the stairs. 
His vest and shirt were open, and the buttons torn off his shirt. He told 
his brother he had been robbed of his money, and to run, quick, in the di- 
rection of the bridge, for he had seen two men, whom he thought to be the 
robbers, running in that direction. Thomas J. Flint hurried to the place, 
as requested, but saw no one. 

“William F. Flint had started down to the river, to bathe his leg, where 
he had been the day before; and, while walking, was knocked down and rob- 
bed while yet senseless from the effects of the blow. He says some one fol- 
lowed him down stairs, and he thought it was his brother, as he had _ been 
close by him on all the trip, guarding against danger. 

“As soon as ex Sheriff llint was gker to his room and cared for, Thomas 
J. Flint went to police headquarters and found four policemen, two = whom 
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went with him to the Gillis House, where the two Flints gave them a full 
history of the robbery, so far as they knew. The policemen promised to do 
all they conld to discover the robbers, and said they had suspicioned certain 
gentlemen connected with the Gillis House, of not being of the right stripe. 
These suspected parties were not seen about the hotel that morning till 
about ten o’clock a. m. that day. 

“It rained till about midnight the night before the robbery, so that all 
the tracks in the street that morning must have been made atter midnight. 
A close examination of the tracks was made. Abont twenty yards from ihe 
Gillis House near an old building on the bank of the river, were tracks of 
two or three men, where they had stood and tramped. The size of the 
tracks showed it to be men, and the different sizes proved that there were as 
many as three. There were also tracks at the sonth end of an old building 
twenty or thirty yards below the first place described, where two men had 
been standing. 

“After carefully examining everything that might give evidence in refer- 
ence to the robbery, and offering a liberal reward; and after seeing the chief 
of police and making every arrangement that could be made to detect the 
thieves, the Flints returned home. 

“Thomas J. Flint immediately returned to Kansas City, taking with him 
G. W. Stone, to make further search for the robbers. Flint had his beard 
trimmed and blacked before he started, so that the robbers would not know 
him. On Tuesday he saw the chief of police; told him who he was; in- 
formed him that he was in search of the robbers and asked his assistance. 
Soon after having this conversation with the chief of police, the Vews came 
out with Terry’s statement in it, which stated that if the bondsmen of Flint 
would offer a liberal reward they could learn the whole truth about the rob- 
bery. This statement (Terry’s) was published in the Vorth Missourian, 
of March 16. 

“Flint went to the editor of the Vers to know who this man was that 
knew so much about the robbery. The editor referred Flint to Terry, of the 
Gillis House, and, as Terry might know Flint, G. W. Stone was sent to get 
his statement, which was carefully noted down as he told it. Terry said 
that J. E. Rhoades was the man, and Rhoades denied knowing anything 
about it. The charge made by the Kansas City papers, that Flint had stolen 
the money himself, was founded on Terry’s statement, and his statement be- 
ing false, of course the charges of the Kansas City papers were unfounded 
and false. These charges made by the papers referred to were copied 
throughout the State and have done ex Sheriff Flint a vast amount of dam- 
age and great injustice, by poisoning the public mind against him. 

“Stone and Flint made every effort to get on the track of the robbers but 
the Vews and Bulletin, Mr. Terry and the police worked together so effect- 
ually as to prejudice everybody against the Flints, and make it useless to 
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attempt further search in that direction. Another method was adopted, of 
which it would be imprudent here to speak.” 


FURTHER FACTS. 


This defense was published April 13, 1871, nearly two months after the 
robbery and the aftair was still exciting considerable talk. Mr. Flint after- 
wards made full settlement with the county for what he had held of county 
funds. In the amount of $16,780, of which he was robbed was $2,000 of school 
money, and this too was a source of surprise and of severe comment. The 
sheriff had no business with that money. It was not to go to the State, but 
into the county treasury, and just why he took that along to swell the amount 
he never satisfactorily explained. He was compelled to refund the school 
money, but he did so in county warrants at par which were then subject to 
quite a heavy discount. History must record the fact, that outside of his 
friends, the people refused to accept in full faith his statement of the man- 
ner of his loss. 

The following are the names of the bondsmen of Wm. F. Flint:— 


George Flint. Altred Prindle. 
Silas Hammonds. Amos M. Foster. 
Nathan E. Reed. Isaac N. Thomas. 
George Terry. David N. Terry. 
Ansel Terry. E. J. Terry. 
Francis M. McCoy. Levi Cline. 
Albert Prindle. Joseph Knott. 
Robert D. Rowland. Andrew C. Scott. 
John Kavenaugh. William Miers. 
Thomas Carter. L. C. Dowell. 


John McCoy. 


The county settled in full, September 25, 1873, Flint paying up all his 
debt to the county, but the lawyer's fees and costs in the case cost the county 
over one thousand dollars. One law firm got six hundred dollars and one 
lawyer $125, in prosecuting the sheriff to recover the amount due the county. 
This, in substance, is about all that would be of interest to future genera- 
tions, and that is all that is necessary to embrace in this history. 


DEFALCATION OF THOMAS J. FLINT. 


In 1870 Thomas J. Flint was elected Sheriff of Daviess county to sueceed 
his brother, William F. Flint, who had served one term, and who had met 
with the unfortunate robbery at Kansas City. 

On taking possession of the oftice a very heavy bond was exacted. Not 
only one, but three bonds were taken. The court felt that they were respon- 
sible to the people, and did not feel like taking any risk. : 

The County Court of 1870 was composed of three members, M. Morris 
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Vv 


and G. Feurt, serving their first term, and Judge G. M. Keene, reé ‘lected, 
was serving his second. This was a court that show ed firmness enough to 
f=) 


do its fay. 


The first bond given by Mr. Flint was on February 7, 1871, and in the 
sum of $60,000. The bondsmen stood as follows:—- 


Thomas J. Flint, principal. 


George W. Stone. 
Janes H. Frost. 
Gideon Smith. 
A. M. Sweaney. 
Ike B. Gurney. 
Hugh Sharon. 
James M. Eads. 
J. T. Day. 

8. K. Norton. 
E. 8. Gurney. 
Olden Cole. 
W.H. Cole. 

8. Kindig. 

M. J. Bonaot 
David Crall. 
Israel Coen. 
John Cooper. 
William Stone. 


Thomas MeGuire. 


©. J. Wyncoop. 
George Flint. 

R. A. Grantham. 
Nathan Nichols. 
A. B. Vickers. 


L. B. Marksberry. 


F. Kk. Brower. 
R. 8. Osborn. 
Isaac P. Hill. 


W. IF. Richardson. 


Brad. W. Stout. 


Willian F. Flint. 
W.. C. Gillihan. 
Robert J. Terry. 
David N. Terry. 
C. C. Gillilan. 
Lewis L. Terry. 
W. T. Foster. 

W. R. Ward. 
Henry Bolton. 
Benjamin Matchett, Jr. 
Charles Cole. 
Benjamin Stout. 
A. H. Gurney. 

S. R. Gurney. 
Tra Bacon. 

J. W. Vandyke. 
Henry Holmes. 
John Wylie. 
George Graham. 
Ds We. Kost. 
Joseph H. Herndon. 
N. BL. Kelso. 

KR. Castor. 

A. J. Prichard. 
Enos A. Terry. 
Wesley Lee. 

L. P. Mutart. 
Tsaae Wilson. 

E. F. Kenney. 
William MeCoy. 


This bond was approved, and remained the only one until August 8, 1871, 
when the court demanded a second bond in the sum of $40,000, and, still 
not being satisfied, insisted upon the third bond, August 22, 1872, in the 


further sum of $140,000. 


The bonds were given, but the court was pretty 


severely handled by the friends of the sheriff for demanding the last one. 
The two last bonds were signed by the following named persons. The 


bond for $40,000, by:— 
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W. T. Foster. 
Will R. Lee. 

John Cooper. 
Campbell Wright. 
R. A. Vance. 
Thomas MeGuire. 
W. C. Gillihan. 
Moses Brown, Jr. 
Ernest Sheets. 

W. H. Creekmore. 
Henry Bolton. 

L. B. Marksberry. 
Joseph H. Herndon. 
William Stone, 


August §, 1871. 
The bondsmen tor $140,000 were:— 


August 


W. C. Gillihan. 
Samuel P. Howell. 
Philip Shaw. 
James L. Davis. 
A.H. Blakely. 
George M. Trotter. 
James Critten. 
William Adams. 
Milton Mann. 
John Ballinger. 
S..B) Cox: 

29, 1872. 


“45 


DAVIESS COUNTY. 


L. F. Myers. 

T. H. Gerrish. 
James H. Frost. 
William M. Sheets. 
William A. Hargis. 
John W. Vandyke. 
George W. Stone. 
©. J. Wyncoop. 
James Ward. 
James Vandyke. 
Ezra Soule. 

Olden Cole. 
George Graham. 


F. H. McDougal. 


Henry Roberts. 
John S. Hughes. 
L. B. Marksberry. 
Joseph McGee. 

L. N. Miller. 
Thomas Coen. 
Isaac Critten. 

W. 4H. Folmsbee. 
O. Ramsbottom. 
Joab Woodruff. 


Samuel Nichols. 


The election of 1872 resulted in electing J. T. Dunn for sheriff, and re- 
quired a settlement of the previous occupant of the office. To the surprise 
of many and the astonishment and dismay of his sureties, Thomas F. Flint 
was unable to make that settlement. As one of his bondsmen remarked, 
“ How the sheriffcould get $9,000 in debt and not know it, he could not un- 
derstand.” Mr. Flint could not tell what became of the money and promptly 
came forward and offered all his property to his securities to in part reim- 
burse them. The State was prompt in action and commenced suit at once. 
Mr. Flint was indicted by the grand jury, August 18, 1873, and arrested, 
but was released without trial at a term of the Circuit Court in Harrison 
county. The State claimed $8,926.57, and ten per cent interest per month 
for all delay. This spurred up matters and a petition was laid before the 
legislature by the bondsmen asking that the penalty be released. The leg- 
islature, in the spring of 1874, passed the bill with the proviso that the prin- 
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cipal and interest at ten per cent from the time it became due and all costs 
were paid by the bondsmen. Major 8. P. Cox, John dallinger and 8. R. 
Gurney were the persons who had the matter in charge and sueceeded in 
getting the above bill passed. A meeting of the securities took place Jan- 
uary 3, 1874, and they tried to arrange fora way to pay out. The debt was be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen thousand dollars, besides what was due the county. 
The property was taken possession of and a committee of three were ap- 
pointed to sell the same and make their report to the securities at the earli- 
est possible moment, while an assessment of $50 upon each of the securities 
was made. Some were slow about coming forward and a few had left the 
county. At another meeting those who did not meet their assessment were 
ordered to be sued by some fifty who met and empowered their finance com- 
mittee to act promptly in the premises. Ata meeting on February 9 1874, 
it was found that a further assessment of $30 more on each of the securi- 
ties would be necessary to square the State debt, and it was made. 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


The finance committee sold the property, called on the ninety odd securi- 
ties for their assessment and, by persevering work, succeeded in getting 
money enough together to settle the State debt and bring the matter down to 
the home department. The County Court, however, was not idle and was 
ready with a little bill, June 9, 1874, of $1,800, which the securities were 
kindly informed would be thankfully received and duly credited. Of course 
the securities were thankful for small favors, and accepted the account very 
much as a boy takes a dose of castor oil, with a sort of grimace, which in no- 
wise added to their good looks. 

The committee’s report was made June 11, 1874, and read as follows:— 

“ Names and amounts paid by each of the securities of Thomas J. Flint as 
reported: 


Henry Roberts...... LE Gaoesiar onasiheeendeee onesie wtssas, $80.00 
Joseph H. Herndon....... ee eee rT eee Tr ee Cee 80.00 
Thomas MeGuire...... Sous avin dating Gus tudyoeehe GEA ea cakes Bibi giants 70.00 
W. H. Creekmore........... geste act es i eaten te ego ASE rads 40.00 
§. Reed Gurney......... Sead Raa Reed Renaaeees Heeha eae er 80.00 
Ox Ramsbottonts voiwsiaguad dos) aaah eases Ste 80.00 
Milton: Mannses3.4.ca08edeania TT RO et I sete lecarera ne eAlen 60.00 
Reasoit Castorscs, pecaitenthaaaeovamosnadase ss ER ee 70.CO 
Saino! Nichols 2 sauces oerermiaetae es seal gteeta aeandte sais Hert 80.00 
Philip Shaw....... hc. gEgeeaesesees ieSete see ae ke os es 80.00 
A. M. Sweaney..... to Lbibec AK Sool Bal ier ttn he deca ea arty deoariesd eanalare eels 70.00 
JOM COONEE: oa ga tantneieaesaaeeernstoered cesar seat eeS sax, “8000 
William. A.. Hafgie.ciessse css LtecthudaswthStne pro Koeestes $0.00 


IP OO Rares. ds careers eareiedts Marna ge Heese mes Uy Sve cdnaeupoed $0.00 
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Re S Oshoritesksad ais cass 4 Ta Ree eRe ia eee eghe 50.00 
Joseph H. McGee... 12. -css eee serceee ence cree cenrrerees ence 70.00 
Birra Soule scicscods Grade ials Ae aeaes sistas Sa BET See Sa eG ache Rect ayers Salo 70.00 
Benjamin Matchett, Jr... 2.6.6.0. cee cee eee eee rete eee ees 50.00 
Go IME SG Ule ie ita piesa 5 Re eS as OE Eki ASeE eet 80.00 
Ke Ae Blakely cts bs ¢a4 sas: 44 2s whew ats otiee ede ties 55 ish an ee 80.00 
COAEOT Siltithies cas dc arses tia des Oe eneeaae vtemrnph See Tes 80.00 
Willian MeGoy cao: sinissav sete neta see: gcqqse tees ceanes 80.00 
Henry Holi68...0 0 sg see cas Fee sins Cee ayrvada Rae weeds Hy % 80.00 
Jolin: Ballinger s.ccovsivenicks ee ehbanse sasereehs eee teaoets 80.00 
WH tlic Amaia s sc x79 6 Gass odes cidntie, Skane Shed els wud da Rel sicterectid Mes 80.00 
INatliair INICHOISh. <3 auc eis Sed Pave ahs Me eld > MS Bal mee arees 80.00 
Fos A. Terry a. hp basses anaes pee ganed sere engesasases Gar 80.00 
OTe COLG es vs cordlscin ew Sets ie ce SR Pe MUIR Boos TIS s aR 80.00 
Charles Coles cite cnsciicd adh St ES AE eae Fewals Todas Seed 80.00 
SS IN MTGE Sam & chars, Saito. uiadend eG Bons naee ay er aca Be Ni netis nee eed wtaes 80.00 
Rica sy SROVIVS acari ea a acud oid: alerecr i eerere RANA MUS Se, caitiale wise nce 25.00 
JisiimOsy Ls, WAVIS = ic 8 dec ses awe aaarg Gob bch -B Sussevacn ate Gye tar gee Slaw LDS. araatt 50.00 
TSR WY Se tO Ul beg esaehtnenad a athe ed SRE ela eee Nard Sb eteeia, bea is 50.00 
ID: Mh VRSCHG Bee 5s, Se Sate aa Nay Bi de prt Na aloe Reece hgh Sa Sea a aaa so eevee SVE 70.00 
Bo TBs NiGh6ree asc. cctecoen Mndios 2 Ob ais 64 She Ree was asidVade Slats 47.00 
Be Mate. awemi headin. 021835 0s Oona page wen enee 80.00 
AIIOS WONT GUST Nr oS canere caves oartic ie hand wt) by tienatteals aes aes ataye Sede weasels 80.00 
MOM. ONMSONM 32 ave Gavne tea goewte t @daratiasre «Salads Moaeaarcats 75.00 
Warley ols POSE Ors 3 zx kai crag. at a aveiterstananer oe ths Saigo Navara a camarehe sa seaanehs 75.50 
DEP eee a watt tee cteers s idles ces MRO MOT age PRS 80.00 
Benjani Steels caveats satis Shae Mele sdh gine ahhens, pa eeeeate anes aalsls 70.00 
CPO MGM care enove is od C0 Raia Siew dln ea rteerans eto byehniehs 80.00 
armies bed GS ties coparas a “sae SNA clearances AR & ae Gr hsare isaac ate Balas 50.00 
PAMUEl Mid Hk c ones eS es Mee aes widened scenes a Saas 75.00 
Meee MP UG GSN ccttsen micancs oes ueeaR Ne ess se nhy saree eck hie: OE tia Maa % aero iaes 50.00 
AIMOR Wee WaT cea MES aie yeh ANS Bod 2 uh aracw atc Seaveveiucnies Tansance 50.00 
W eSley Mi@G crane 5.24 aSr2g 8a ea OEE aes See eS Saw SA 80.00 
DO Wi Fad VOVER te sa wie ihe Kak bo sth ech aed Raters Shs Baha vb aaa! 70.00 
H [fo eeis Dh era ee On rare ct a a eR Sen eee ot nt RO erro 70.00 
Carnpbell Wiriehits ances Sseeareeecstekdacs P eatersqied macros seus 50.00 
Tas UNS sears cin Sa. aitee ai. ge ea Manieie tue alas aoe eee Was 50.00 
Walliams Ob Gal bane nese srsedacass eats Waste he soc ticeeves keene 70.00 
as De RUN Srnec halen a ay Suede eukes eee char ale eee aces eas oe 80.00 
We Ri PG. es ecb ast oils can he ht a ate esl oy hse 50.00 
Hedagalaes, “GHUOY Se Sins as eh ig hed Behe dk VSR weed BAe eeoctancns ace 50.00 
Fits MINOR OR cee iid Sie tele aaa pe abe vale Guat eth rey oe 80.00 


WY VAI TALON sca. * a5 Saves Woe GS ack ak de BRAS pain Dll w ase areees 70.00 
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Pe TAONO? 2.524405, 0568Rs MERE eu yR eR des onc tees Ran 70.00 
maiiiiel F,. ALOWEN occa. oc 5stewlaeayoe aviation MEN Li Son ed &oam Coals 75.00 
PONG DS, PONE cs Higladuantucwek eee eee h ey LESSORS: Aas woken 80.00 
oaby WOOdiitc: 52.0040 4dr Sdeates 20ers Sich 313, Lait-ae a Senhseubene TO.00 
Wallan Inichiards ony sceyves-si ais aie cee tsts nad nonees ty a Reve cle. 40.00 
|, C2) ow) 0 cndicna made oane Sod TO.00 
ews SM CHa thn irs acateh oe nsisten Pad ae et eek oe 1s 75.00 
Be es OEE. de winds wipe iead oe inal ea ety ko oes ee 3 50.00 
IMPOSES TSO Wi il fia. e sec. a 109 Roehden ve Mon td a BBG Sas bao 80.00 

OCHS ae Sassi aes afent Seka arian? adh aie tee eh Wad ottttn Say tama ae $4,597.50 


“The following wre the names of those on Mr. Flint’s bonds who paid noth- 


ing :— 
William Sheets. 
George W. Stone. 
George Graham. 
Henry Bolton. 
Earnest Sheets. 
Tra Bacon. 
Pais eal. 
William H. Folmsbee. 
Hugh Sharon. 
Israel Coen. 
John Wylie. 
W. R. Ward. 
George Flint. 


David Crall. 


Robert A. Vance. 
Festus H. MeDougal. 
Lynn B. Marksberry. 
James Van Dyke. 
Thomas Coen. 

A. J. Prichard. 

Isaac Wilson. 

Isaac B. Gurney. 
James W. Eads. 

J. W. Vandyke. 
Stephen Norton. 

N. B. Kelso. 

Will R. Lee. 

A. IL. Gurney. 


M. J. Benson. 


The total receipts from the securities, as appears from the report 


of the financial committee, amounts to.............0 0c eee $4,597.50 
Frouxsale-ot:.Flint’s real estatescivs dia cet we ove te Gpee cone eX 6,077.31 
Peom: Piini's Pianis, veda once yoacissacces vind eeeeensceaos 297.37 
Prous rent of Pirate: (reperty: casses sp arasedie whi sewass oe 493.40 
DOtAl PECEOIG ashe bu oh a SR SE he S Ch eraa esas WHE $11,465.58 


The expenditures, as shown by reports were as follows:— 


Raid CS thte Treasurers us vied cette ase eke aol tee ees Saw es $10,020.33 
Paid) Olin: (CONOVER on wieas os. ovata narendice pasts caymee eee ou 392.04 
Paid Schuster; Kechem:& Co., of St. Joseph. os .0i.4 63 vesaseee 512.75 
Paid Thomas J. Osborn’s- Jude iietitisc sag sins ee css toy oe candies 69.75 
Paidacent’s expenses: to Jeterson City. s s500c0s scene Gausas 102.50 
Paid Shanklin-de (Low attormey 16022 c.c4c22 0de.s ew ence ne teas 600.00 
Paid ior teleeiip ite: 32 t ache ahapevateras este cb aetee ts 5.00 
Dal Gx pen OUTOD ssc cases eae seaaeet emeakssa Raa $11,702.37 
9.85 


Amount yet in the hands of James L. Davis, arising from rents. 
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“We find a note of $203 yet in the bank, which a few of the securities bor- 
rowed to finish paying the State’s claim. Also a note of $80 due Daviess 
county, which the securities will have to pay. 

* By investigation it was found that James L. Davis drew from the County 
Court, county warrants payable to Thomas J. Flint for the benefit of Thomas 
J. Flint’s securities, to the amount of $396.15, which he refuses to properly ap- 
ply, but claims three-fourths of it as attorney’s fee for his services for the 
securities, and the other one-fourth he turned over to William C. Gillihan, 
to pay a St. Joseph debt, which Flint’s securities were not bound to pay. 

“Major S. P. Cox and John Cooper, the financial agents for the securities, 
sold the property and collected the money for the securities faithfully and 
honestly performed their duties, and took great pains to make satisfactory 
and intelligible reports of their labor, and they have given their time to this 
without asking any compensation, for which they deserve the thanks of all 
the securities. “ Joun S. Hucuxrs, 

“ Brap. W. Srovz, 
“S. Reep Gurney. 
“ Committee.” 


The cominittee’s report was received and accepted by the securities pres- 
ent and a consultation was held in regard to accepting the proposition of the 
County Court to give them areceipt in full, by paying into the county treas- 
ury on or before January 1, 1875, the sum before mentioned of $1,800. They 
concluded to do so, and the court was so informed. Whether they paid it on 
time or not is hard to say, but the following order of the County Court was 
entered of record, not January 1, 1875, but May 17, 1876, and reads:— 

“ Ordered, That the securities of T. J. Flint, having paid the county 
$1,800, they be forever released trom any and all liability to the county on 
account of T. J. Flint’s detaleations.”’ 

This ended what is known as the great “Flint Defaleation,” which was 
finally settled to the satisfaction of the State and county, and probably each 
of the securities were equally satisfied when the matter was disposed of. 

While the county had been detrauded many and many atime previous to 
this the amount was not so large, neither were the securities so numerous, 
consequently less noise was made about it. The loss was light to each one 
and probably very few of them, if any, were much embarrassed by the 
amount thus paid. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THOSE WHO SERVED THE COUNTY, AND THE COMING 
OF THE IRON STEED. 


County Judges—-Sheriffs—Assessors—Treasurers—Claim Agents—School Superintendents— 
Public Administrators—First Road Commissioners—Probate Judges—Court of Common 
Pleas-—Probate Judges—-Supervisors of Registration—County Commissioners—Superin- 
tendents of Public Building—County Clerks—County Atlorneys—Recorders—Cirenit 
Clerks—Collectors—Railroad Bond Commissioners—Representatires—State Senators— 
Congressional—Cireuit Judges—Circuit Attorneys—Railroad Suit—Location---Mass 
Meetings--Another Bad Trait--Law Suits--The New Bonds--Benton Township--San 
Francisco Route. 


COUNTY JUDGES. 


1837—John W. Freeman, presiding justice; Vincent T. Smith, William 
Morgan. 

The latter resigned July 17, 1837, and his successor was Josiah Morin. 

1838—Merriwether T. Green, presiding justice; James H. Wilson, Adam 
Black. 

1842—John Cravens, presiding justice; Wiley Pool, William M. Livey. 

1844—John Cravens, presiding justice; Thomas Greenwood, Nathaniel 
Martin. 

1846—John A. Tuggle, presiding justice: Robert Wilson, Tobias Mil- 
er. 

Tobias Miller resigned in March, 1849, and M. T. Green was his sue- 
essor. 

1850—John Cravens, presiding justice; Hadley Brown, John P. Lotz. 

John Cravens resigned in September, 1851, and John A. Williams was 
ppointed presiding justice. 

1852—Hadley Brown, presiding justice; John Gillilan, John P. Lotz. 

1854—John D. Coulson, presiding justice; David Henderson, John 
Till. 

1858—David Henderson, presiding justice; Baily H. Coftey, Peter Dear. 

1860—David Henderson, presiding justice; John D. Coulson, Baily H. 
loffey. 

1862—David Henderson, presiding justice; John D. Coulson, Baily H. 
offey. 

1864—Baily H. Coffey, presiding justice; John D. Coulson, Peter Bear. 

1866—Baily H. Coffey, presiding justice; Peter Bear, William Bristow. 
1868—Peter Bear, presiding justice, William Bristow, G. M. Keene. 
Bailey H. Coffey resigued August 28, 1868, and from that time Bear and 
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Bristow acted alone until the November election when Keene was elected, 
and soon after took his seat. 

1870—M. Morris, presiding justice; G. M. Keene, G. Feurt. 

1872—The County Court, by a new law passed, instead of being composed 
of three judges was made a board of supervisors, and they organized them- 
selves into a County Court, August 6, 1872. 


gJuDGES, 1872. TOWNSHIP. supers, 1873. 
Gabriel Feurt, chairman...... Dales theses B. H. Cotfey, chairman. 
Nathan E. Reed............. Washington ...... William Adams. 
Wathats Nichole. joccsas xceais Lincola: s2caesien Nathan Nichols. 
William Wael «occ 3 scveest sas Benton soccwasees Henry Ramey. 
JON AVG? sn 6s: cone tigsis 3 MarlOmrsace incase: J. E. Grantham. 
Benjamin G. Kimball........ Grand River...... B. G Kimball. 
Robert C. Williams.......... Grant or Jamesport.. R.C. Williams. 
William Simithwas.cec.e aan sos JACKSODS cs cis eee William Smith. 
John D. Coulson............ WRN :ss0 acne B. F. Stout. 
William Prewett......... Sera bh o)-b3 hy eee William Prewett. 
Wesley: ééi..0.6cceuneddawe-ae Jefferson ......... Wesley Lee. 
edd GUIMNET io wadena cee newt CO Paiva. aead.c Gans 8. R. Gurney. 
George BE. Barkdolls css. s.00..8beridan... coe. sa George E. Barkdoll. 
John: A, THe les isis ssi aw sens BGRTOC eens es Gecs John A. Tuggle. 
Thomas: W. Reed 63 isescs sees HGrrigOn sss sc00< Thomas B. Tuggle. 


1873—Gabriel Feurt, at large, presiding judge; Moses Brown, Sr., 
four years; John A. Tuggle, three years; B. B. Peery, two years; S. R. 
‘Gurney, one year. 

1874—George W. Henderson. 

1S75—A. E. Woodruff. 

1876--G. Feurt, presiding justice, Moses Brown, Sr., John A. Tug- 
gle, Aaron E. Woodruff, George W. Henderson. 

1877—G. Feurt, presiding justice; John A. Tuggle, A. M. Irving, 
Moses Brown, Sr., Aaron E. Woodruff. 

The law was again changed in 1877 and only three judges were to com- 
pose the County Court. 

1879—John A. Tuggle, presiding justice; John S. Graham, Gabriel L. 
Ballinger. 

188u—John A. Tuggle, presiding justice; John D. Coulson, Henry F. 
Wynn. 


SHERIFFS. 


1837—William Bowman. His first deputy was William P. Peniston, 
appointed July 29, 1837. 
1838—William Morgan. He resigned September, 1839. His deputies 
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were William P. Peniston, March 7, 1839; Beautord S. Morris, May 31. 
1839, and John B. Comers, August 12, 1839. 

1839—John Pinkerton. His deputies were Charles Blakely, December 
9, 1839; Marshall Kk. Howell, February 2, 1840, and Jonathan Ballinger» 
June 25, 1840. i 

1840-—William P. Peniston. His deputies were William Dryden, De- 
cember 25, 1840; and Francis Peniston, Septeinber 19, 1842. 

1844--Merriwether T. Green. Deputy, James T. Farley, August 22, 
1844. : 

1848—John W. Sheets. Deputy, Daniel Smoot, September 1, 1548. 

1852--Thomas 8. MeGaugh. Deputy, Jolin B. Comers. 

1856—Charles A. Cravens, August election. 

1858-—James J. Minor, August election. 

1862--Andrew Shivers, February 3, appointed. 

1864--James L. Powell, November election. 

1866—John Ballinger, November election. 

1868--William F. Flint, November election. 

1870—Thomas J. Flint, November election. 

1872—James T. Dunn, November election. 

1874--Jaines T. Dunn. 

1876--A. L. Martin. 

1878--A. L. Martin. 

1880--George T. Crozier. 


ASSESSORS. 


1837--John Splawn (declined). 

1837—Marshall K. Howell. 

1838—-Thomas W. Jacobs. 

1840—Jesse Blakely. 

1842--Oliver P. Green. 

1846--Hngh Farry. 

1854—Isaae Jordan. 

1858—The county was divided into four assessor districts and thus num- 
bered, District 1, B. G. Kimball; No, 2, Lemuel Sturm; No. 3, William 
Rogers; No. 4, McClain Wilson. 

1859--No. 1, Hadley Brown; No. 2, Jesse M. Christie; No. 3, Robert A. 
Henderson; No. 4, Joseph Speaker. 

1860—Owen H. McGee. 

1862-—Hugh Farry. 

1863--Hadley Brown. 

1868—W. T. Foster. 

1876—N. G. Cruzen. 

1878—-W. W. Stont. 

1s80—W. W. Stout. 
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TREASURERS. 


1837—John A. Williams. 

1838—Elisha B. Creekmore. 

1839—Adam Clendenen, appointed in December, remained until August, 
1856. 


864-—Owen JI. McGee. 
1868—Thomas J. Flint. 
1870—Hadley Brown. 
1872—Hadley Brown. 
1874—A. F. Barnett. 
1876—A. F. Barnett. 
1878—Lewis P. DeHart. 
18s0—Lewis P. DeHart. 


SCHOO! SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1853--William Isaac. 
1855--Charles Place. 


CLAIM AGENTS. 


1864—Joseph H. McGee (resigned). 
1865—L. J. Waters (resigned). 
1865—Robert L. Dodge, August 7th. 
1860—Thomas B. Yates. 
1861—James L. Davis. 

1866--Win. M. Bostaph. 

1868—S. P. Howell. 

1872--B. F. Stout (resigned). 
1872—S. P. Howell (appointed). 
1872--—William W. Stout (elected). 
1874-—Jolhn D. Coulson. 
1876—Albert P. Shour. 
1878—-Albert P. Shour. 

1881—G. W. Hawkins. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATORS. 


1866—Robert C. Williams. 
1866—W. C. Gillihan. 
1870—U. H. Swisher. 
1871— Hays. 
1872—Thomas R. Shaw. 
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1876—J. W. Alexander. 
1878—J. W. Alexander. 
1880—J. W. Alexander. 


FIRST ROAD COMMISSIONERS. 
1837—Grand River township, Adam Black. 
1837—Grindstone township, John Wright. 
1837—Loney Creek township, Elijah Foley and Philip Covington. 


PROBATE JUDGES. 


1855—Robert Wilson. Resigned November 19, 1855. 

1855—Gabriel M. Keene, appointed November 20, 1855; held the oftice 
until 1866, and until the Probate Court was abolished and the Court of 
Common Pleas was established in its stead. 


COURT OF COMMON VLEAS. 


1866—Joseph H. McGee. 
1868—R. L. Dodge. 


PROBATE JUDGES. 


1872—Henry C. McDougal. 
1876—Thomas R. Shaw. 
1878—Thomas R. Shaw. 
1880-—Thomas It. Shaw. 


SUPERVISORS OF REGISTRATION. 


1866—Joseph Il. McGee. 


1868—A. Critten. 
1870--S. R. Gurney. Held until the office was abolished. 


COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 


1837-—Philip Covington. 
1840—Tobias Miller. 
1844—Thomas T. Frame. 
1856—Joseph H. McGee. 
1858—Samuel A. Richardson. 
1866—Robert II. Grantham. 
1870—A. M. Sweaney. 
1874—A. F. McFarland. 
1876—W. M. Rush, Jr. 
1878—J. F. Hicklin. 
1880—J. I. Hicklin. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC BUILDING. 


1838—Philip Covington. 

1839—Lewis J. Dodd. 

1840—Jacob Stollings and William C. Livey. 
1841—-Tobias Miller. 

1857—James McFerran. 


COUNTY CLERKS. 


1837—James B. Turner, March 15th. 

1838—Robert Wilson, August 2d. 

1844—Thomas T. Frame, August 1st. 

1844—George W. Poage was appointed deputy clerk in December, 1844, 
and Robert H. Jeffries succeeded him July 16, 1855. 

1856—Joseph H. McGee, Angust 4th. Owen H. McGee appointed 
deputy October 7, 1861. 

1868—William M. Bostaph. 

1874—John P. Smith. 

1876—John P. Smith. 

1878—Pines R. Dunn. 


COUNTY ATTORNEYS. 


1855—James H. McFerran. 
1859—Samuel A. Richardson. 
1866—John Conover to July 15, 1867. 
1868——William C. Gillihan. 
1872—William C. Gillihan. 
1874—William M. Rush. 
1876—William M. Rush. 

1878—J. F. Hicklin. 

18s0—J. F. Hicklin. 


RECORDERS. 


1862—John W. Sheets. 
1868—-R. H. Grantham. 
1870—James H. Frost. 
1874-—-William 8. Abell. 
1878—William S. Abell. 


CIRCUIT CLERKS. 

The Circuit and County Clerk was one office until August, 1856_ 
1837--James B. Turner. 

1838—Robert Wilson. 

1844--Thomas T. Frame. 
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1856--Joseph H. McGee. 

1856--John W. Sheets (separate oftice). 
1862—-Samuel P. Cox. 

1864-—-Robert H. Grantham. 

1870—A. M. Sweaney. 

1874--A. F. McFarland. 

1878—A. F. McFarland. 


COLLECTORS, 
1876—John J. Enyart. 
1878—John J. Enyart. 
1880—John J. Enyart. 


RAILROAD BOND COMMISSIONER. 


1876—Gabriel Feurt 
1876——Jolin A. Tuzgle. 
1878-—John A. Tuvegle. 


1878—John A. Tuggle. 
1881--Joln A. Tuggle, presiding justice. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


1838—John A. Williams. 
1840— Benedict Weldon. 
1842-—Jolin A. Williams. 
1844—Benjamin Simon. 
1846—George lage. 
1848—Wiley Pool. 
1850—John D. Williams. 
1852—Johnston Ford. 
1854—John D. Williams. 
1856—James McFerran. 
1858—T. S. MeGauvh. 
1860—Robert C. Wiliams, 
1862—William I]. Folinsbee. 
1864—Thomas Simms. 
1866--—John A. Brown. 
1868—James L. Powell. 
1870—David L. Kost. 
1872—Ebenezer West. 
1874--William B. Smith. 
1876—E. Wiley Payne. 
1878--Elijab [ubbard. 
1880—A. L. Buzzard. 
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STATE SENATORS. 

1838—Josiah Morin. 

1842-——Dr. Ellis. 

1846—Jewett Norris. 

1850--John C. Griffin. 

1854-—Jewett Norris. 

1858S—James MeFerran (resigned). 

1859—Henry W. Lyda. 

1862—Jewett Norris. 

1864—George W. Elwell (died March 19, 1869). 

1870— Dr. R. H. Vandivert. 

1874—Dr. W. W. Mosby. 

1878—David J. Heaston. 

The State Senatorial district is composed of the counties of Ray, Cald- 
well, Daviess and Harrison. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 


The present Congressman from this, the Tenth Congressional District, is 
Hon. George H. Burrows, Greenbacker, who was also supported by the Re- 
publican party, that party not making any nomination. He was elected in 
1880 over Charles H. Mansur, the Democratic candidate, by a plurality of 
sixty-five votes, and succeeded Hon. Gideon F. Rothwell. 

The Tenth Congressional District is composed of the following counties; 
to-wit, Randolph, Chariton, Linn, Sullivan, Mercer, Grundy, Livingston, 
Daviess and Harrison. 


CIRCUIT JUDGES. 


1837—Austin A. King. 
1839—Thomas C. Burch. 
1839—James A. Clark. 
1841—Austin A. King. 
1848—George W. Dunn. 
1859—James McFerran. 
1864—Jonas C. Clark. 
1872—Samuel A. Richardson. 
1880—John C. Howell. 


CIROUIT ATTORNEYS. 


1837—Thomas C. Burch. 
1839—James A. Clark. 
1839—B. F. Stringfellow. 
1841—George W. Dunn. 
1848— Mordecai Oliver. 
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1852—Christian Garner. 
1863— William G. Lewis. 
1865—Thomas H. Collins. 
1867—William N. Norville. 
1872—Thomas I. Collins. 


‘ From the first of January, 1873, the circuit attorney’s office was discon- 
tinued, and the county attorneys of the various counties of the cireuit as- 
sumed the prosecution of cases in their respective counties at the sessions oF 
the Cireuit Court. 


RAILROAD SUIT. 


The people of Daviess county had been very restless over the locations 
_ of the two railroads which passed through the county. The subscription 
of sixty thousand dollars on what was ealled the “ Ten-mile Strip,” and the 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars subscribed to the Omaha & Chilli- 
cothe road, was especially a sore spot. The former culminated in opposing 
not only the sixty thousand dollars, but also the one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars subscription. What was known as the “ Seligman bond suit,” 
against Daviess county, was ordered to be contested, and one thousand dol- 
lars appropriated in April, 1873, to defend Daviess county in that matter, 
and also the suits which might be brought by the bondholders to recover on 
the other bonds held by the Southwestern Railroad Company, or whoever 
held them. 


LOCATION. 


The whole trouble arose from the location of the roads. |The companies 
secured the bonds and then violated the plain provisions of their contract 
in the location of the roads, and trusted to brow-beat the people and secure 
the spoils of a deliberate fraud. The president of the Chillicothe & Omaha 
road seems to have been what was known as a railroad shark, utterly devoid 
of principle, to accomplish personal ends and personal gains. Several in- 
dignation meetings had been held by the people, and two of the judges of 
the County Court had been indicted for delivering the bonds to the Railroad 
Company. The indictment was afterwards quashed. Judge Bear and 
County Clerk Bostaph were accused of secretly signing the bonds, and 
Keene and Morris of delivering them. Quite a meeting was held at the 
court-house. This was in May, 1872, and in March and April previous, 
meetings had been held in Harrison and Monroe and other parts of the 
county. June 15, 1871,’ the court declined to turn over the Benton town- 
ship bonds ($20,000) to the Omaha & Chillicothe Railroad Company for 
non-fulfillment of contract. The railroad was to pass through the center 
of the township, and it simply tonched the south part. This killed the old 
town of Pattonsburg and destroyed the value of its property by locating a 
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station and depot something over a mile distant from the town, which was 
to have been a point on the line of the road. This deliberate act of treach- 
ery caused the loss to the company of this $20,000, but the people of Pat- 
tonsburg and,the township lost fully as much. The feeling of the people 
finally culminated ina series of meetings in the spring of 1872, all over the 
county. Twenty petitions were presented at the March term of the County 
Court, of which the following is a copy :— 

‘Your petitioners represent that they believe the bonds issued to Chicago 
& Southwestern Railroad Company are unjust, and therefore, we ask your 
honorable body not to levy any tax to pay the interest on these bonds until 
the suits now pending against their payment are decided by law.” 

The twenty petitions presented had nine hundred and forty-one names at- 
tached to them. Another lot of petitions, the County Court was informed, 
would be ready for presentation at the May term, and eight more were pre- 
sented at that time. About three-fourths of the voting population had their 
names signed to these petitions. The first batch came trom the townships 
of Washington, Liberty, Lincoln, Grand River, Colfax, Sheridan, Jefferson 
and Monroe. Four of these; viz, Washington, Jefferson, Liberty and Grand 
River, had more petitions in circulation, but not ready for delivery. The 
excitement was intense, and very plain talk as to the duty of the County 
Court, was freely indulged in. The plain fact was, the people had taken 
hold of the swindle in dead earnest, and proposed to see it through. 

The following shows their actions and wishes: ‘* Now at this day comes 
John A. Brown, Thomas R. Tuggle and McClain Wilson, and present their 
petition, which petition is in words and figures as follows; viz., 


“To the Honorable County Court of Daviess County, Missouri: 

“ We, the undersigned, as members of a committee selected by the tax- 
payers of Daviess county to defend against the railroad tax being levied on 
the taxpayers of said county, which suits are known as the railroad bond 
suits, now pending in the Circuit Court of Daviess county, Missouri; your 
petitioners would respectfully represent to your honorable body that it is 
the desire of a large portion of the citizens of Daviess county that we, the 
said committee, request your honorable body to assume the prosecution of 
said injunction suits on the part of the people, and against the railroad com- 
pany, and assume the management and liabilities as already incurred by 
said committee and managers of said suits. We would further represent 
that we have already employed three attorneys, and paid said attorneys six 
hundred dollars, which amonnt we donate to the prosecution of said suits, 
and would respectfully request that said attorneys be retained in said suits 
under the control and direction of your honorable body. All of which we 
respectfully submit, and will ever pray, ete. 

“(Signed,] “ Joun A. Brown, 
“Tomas R. Tuaere, 
“ McCrary Witson.”” 
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MASS MEETING. 


On the 4th day of March quite a large number of the citizens of Colfax, 
Jefferson and Sheridan townships held a mass meeting in opposition to pay- 
ing the interest on the railroad bonds, but while in that action they were 
right, their onslanght on the County Court and clerk was not of a kind eal- 
culated to give them credit, either for sound judgment or fair play. The 
speeches, as reported, smacked too much of buncombe on the part of the 
orators of the occasion. The railroad companies had proven false to their 
promises, and then had tried to compel a full compliance on the part of the 
county to the contract, but there never was shown any evidence that the ac- 
tion of the County Court had been in anywise dishonest, or that the court 
had received any bribe for any action performed. Contracts have some- 
times to be carried ont to a certain extent even when it is known that fraud 
exists, but it is not for man or the County Court to usurp the law in ad- 
vance of trial. The delivery of those bonds made the county act its part in 
carrying out a contract, valid on its part, to the end. It was then for the 
railroad company to fulfill their part. They failed to do this. The county 
had done its part, and had valid grounds to compe! the railroad companies 
to do theirs. The meeting was largely attended, and the following are the 
preamble and resolutions offered, which were unanimously carried. 

“Whereas, some of our county officers have assumed authority contrary 
to, and in defiance of the well known wish of a large majority of the tax- 
payers of the county in burdening them with a debt of hundreds of thon- 
sands of dollars. 

“Whereas the County Court of Daviess county has clandestinely issued 
bonds of said county to the amount of $150,000 to the Chicago & South- 
western Railroad Company, without any authority from the people, and 
contrary to all laws by which such bonds are authorized to be issued, and 
have transferred said bonds to the aforesaid railway company, contrary to 
the best interests of the people. We, the taxpayers and voters of said town- 
ships therefore do resolve 

“1st, Resolved, that we, the citizens of the Ten-mile Strip ot Daviess 
county, will and do demur to the $60,000 subscription and do refuse to pay 
the interest or principal of the same. 

“9d, That such actions of the county judges and clerk is in our estima- 
tion reprehensible, and we feel catled upon in our own defense to demur 
against such actions. 

“ 3d. That we refuse to pay the interest on said bonds, or any part of 
them, and that we will contest the legality of said bonds in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

“4th, That this meeting requests Judges Keene and Morris, and County 
Clerk Bostaph to resign their offices, and respectfully asks them to do the 


same at once. : 
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“5th. That this meeting indorses Judge Feurt in dissenting trom the ac- 
tion of Judges Keene and Morris in the order of the court of January 
25th, 1871. 

“6th. That a copy of these proceedings be published in the Gallatin pa- 
pers. That if they refuse, we will withdraw our support from said. papers. 

“7, That we, the voters of Jefferson, Colfax and Sheridan townships, do 
earnestly ask the codperation of all other townships to join with us in these 
remonstrances. 

“Meeting permanently organized by electing Ira Bacon, chairman; M. J- 
Benson, secretary; and S. Reed Gurney, corresponding secretary. On mo- 
tion adjourned to meet on the first Saturday in April at the same place, at 
one o’clock p. m. Ira Bacon, President.” 

“M. J. Benson, Secretary.” 


ANOTHER BAD TRAIT. 


Another bad trait in the character and management of these railroad 
companies, was their determination to pay no taxes. Nine times out of 
ten the counties had subscribed as a free gift about two-thirds of the money 
to build the road, quite that, when the value of the right of way and depot 
grounds were added free of cost, and notwithstanding these gifts they tried 
to swindle the people out of the payment of ajust tax. This was the last 
straw on the camel’s back. State commissioners were appointed, and an 
assessment was made of the value of railroad property, and that assessment 
ery seldom exceeded the amount of money subscribed by the counties to 
the building of the roads. The Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad held as 
gifts, large bodies of land, in Daviess county which they had declined to 
pay taxes on for several years. Up to 1872 these taxes amounted to over 
$10,000, and the collection of this tax was decided upon. This road had 
also taken up a portion of overflowed and swamp lands which belonged to 
the county and a settlement of that wasdemanded. Al these things seemed 
to kindle the fire of discontent among the people. An honorable and con- 
scientious discharge of their duties and obligations to the people would 
have resulted in millions of dollars to them. They thought because the bonds 
were voted they were safe, and instead of trying to make friends of the 
people, sought to rob them of their property, by failure of contract, false 
valuation in assessments, and by haughty and domineering actions. This, 
at last, aroused the people, and in asserting their manhood they made it 
uncomfortable for the railroad companies. In the end the roads were the 
losers, not of their own property, but of the gifts which had been given them. 

The assessed valuation of the Chicago & Southwestern Railroad Com- 
pany in this county for 1871-72 was $332,514, and of the Omaha, Chilli- 
cothe & St. Lonis, the saine year, $342,704. The refusal to tax the people 
for the money to pay the interest of the bonds in the hands of the South- 
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western Company or their agent caused the suit to be commenced against 
the county spoken of in the opening of this article. Matters had come 
to a head, and the people proposed to try conclusions in the courts. 

The material question at issne was, “have the people any rights that a 
railroad company is bound to respect?’ 

This feeling culminated in the following petition:— 

“ Now, at this day comes Thomas Henry and others and present their 
petition, which petition is in words and figures as follows; to-wit, 

“Petition: To the Honorable County Court of Daviess County, Missouri, 
your petitioners represent that they believe the bonds issued to the Chicago & 
Southwestern [Railroad Company, are unjust and therefore we ask your hon- 
orable body not to levy any tax to pay the interest on these bonds until the suits 
now pending against their payment are decided by law. Which petition is 
received and ordered to be filed.” 

The court, also, entered the following order which is found of record Oc- 
tober 2, 1872. It reads:—— 

“Wuerras, It being the opinion of this court that the stock subscribed 
aud bonds issued in the name of the county of Daviess, State of Missouri, 
to the Chicago & Southwestern Railway Company, and also the stock sub- 
scribed and bonds issued for and in behalf of the people of a certain strip 
of country in said county of Daviess, of the width of ten miles, to said 
railway company, were so subseribed and issued in violation of Jaw and in 
fraud of the rights of taxpayers, and are invalid, null and void; it is, 
therefore, ordered as follows: Ordered that said bonds, nor any of them, 
nor the interest thereon shall be paid, nor shall any tax be levied or collected 
of the people, either in the county of Daviess, or in said strip of country in 
said county, for the purpose of paying the same or any part thereof, and it 
is further ordered that all money now in the hands, or that nay hereatter 
come into the hands, of any officer of, or agent for said county, intended for 
the payment of said bonds or any part of them, or the interest thereon due, 
or to become due, shall be held and safely kept by said officer or agent nntil 
this court shall make other and different order or orders in relation thereto.” 


LAW SUITS. 


The question as to the rights of the people has been decided in their 
favor, against what may be called “ One-horse railroads,” but the larger 
combinations have yet too much power. However, a little more unjust 
tariff, a little heavier pressure of their power, as monopolies, and what a 
county has done a State can do. The suit was brought and set for trial at 
the session of the United States Court in Jefferson City on Monday, April 
28th, 1873, and several witnesses were suinmoned from Gallatin and other 
parts of the county. One of the main points in this suit by the county, 
was that the one hundred and fifty thousand dollars in bonds turned over to 
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the Chicago & Southwestern Company, were not voted for that road, but in 
favor of the Leavenworth & Des Moines. The failure of that company to 
push their work gave the former company the advantage. They had 
reached Trenton, Grundy county, in June, 1871, and a road-bed was graded 
to Chillicothe, with forty thousand dollars from this latter city, voted to them, 
Their destination was really Kansas City, with a line direct trom Chillicothe 
to Lexington Junction, or bearing east, 7a Carrollton, for the same point. 
The Company, however, did not hesitate to change their route for Gallatin 
if money could be made. The action uf the County Court gave them the 
bonds, and after going south of Trenton half a mile, they turned and took 
a southwest course for Cameron. Had the company been satisfied with 
the one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, it is not likely there would 
have ever been any trouble about the payment of the bonds, but they wanted 
more, and the sixty thousand dollar Ten-mile Strip was voted them. They 
then failed to carry out their contract as to location, building the line not for 
the convenience of the people or where it was promised, but where it would 
be cheaper for them. This is what caused the difficulty. 

At the same session of the County Court, April 21, 1873, the judges de- 
clined to levy a tax to pay the interest on the St. Louis & Omaha bonds and 
they, too, went by default. The suit at Jefferson City was for five hundred 
and thirty-five dollars, accrued interest on a portion of the Daviess county 
bonds, issued to the Chicago & Southwestern Railroad Company, and was 
a sort of a test suit as to the validity of the bonds. Judges John A. Tug- 
gle and 8S. R Gurney were appointed agents of the connty to employ coun- 
sel and defend the suit. This order of the court was accepted, and two 
law firms in St. Joseph were employed in the case. 

The County Court being fully sustained by the people in their determi- 
nation to resist the payment of the bonds the matter drifted along and the 
compromise began to take shape in 1874. The county had offered to pay 
thirty-three and one-third cents, and money being wanted, the Chicago & 
Southwestern accepted this offer for a portion otf their bonds. This action 
of the road had its effects, and one bond for $1,000, of the Omaha road 
was also offered at the same rate, with the prospects of more. Had the 
county possessed, at that time, the money, it is likely all the bonds could 
have been redeemed at one-third the amount of their face. 

All during the year 1875 the suits progressed, and Daviess county 
brought suit against the Omaha road for the taxes of 1872, 1873 and 1874, 
and the Circuit Court decided against the county. The suit was at once 
carried to the Supreme Court. The county got judgment against the 
Omaha road in the Clinton county Cireuit Court. The Sheriff advertised 
to sell all found within Daviess county February 6, 1876, but an appeal 
stopped the sale. 

In December, 1875, sixty thonsand dollars more of the Chicago & South- 
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western bonds were compromised, some $20,000 having been taken up before. 
The total amount taken up being $86,000, and they cost the county in round 
numbers, $26,000. By this arrangement and the defeat of the $69,000 of 
bonds on the Ten-mile Strip brought the bonds held by that road down to 
$70,000. The court proposed to settle that balance in the same way, or no 
pay. 

‘THE NEW BONDS. 


The new county bonds ordered by the court were at hand April, 1876, 
and the proposition was to take the new bonds at par, and the old bonds to 
be taken in pay at the rate of three for one. This arrangement to go into 
effect, as soon as accepted by the railroad companies. 

The suit of the Omaha road for $8,000 of conpons was decided against 
the county the seme month, but in the case of Seligman the matter was 
compromised at forty-five cents on the dollar and the case dismissed. The 
suit against the Omaha road for the back taxes, also went against the 
county, and it was promptly carried to the Supreme Court. So far, though, 
the county had not won every time, they had good success in their fight, 
and the railroad companies began to understand that in a question of law 
the county could stand the pressure fully as long as the roads. The County 
Court moved cautiously. They wished to compromise all the bonds possi- 
ble with cash, and by a decision of the county attorney, given in January, 
they had the legal right to use the excess of county revenue to pay the 
county debt, no matter in what shape the debt stood. 

So all the available funds were used to get the incubus off of the county 
in the shape of these railroad bonds. 


BENTON TOWNSHIP. 


In the meantime Benton township, which had voted twenty thousand 
dollars to the Chillicothe & Omaha road upon certain conditions, which were 
not fulfilled, peremptorily declined to pay either interest or principal of the 
sum voted. That the company had acted in very bad taith was clear enough, 
and the attempt to get the bonds in the face of a violated contract and 
broken pledges, was getting rascality, and a brazen cheek down to a pretty 
fine point. The Bentonites contested the suit and beat the railroad com- 
pany in the Cirenit Court. This did not suit the itinerant president of this 
Chillicothe fraud, called a railroad, and the suit was appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. The county attorney, Mr. Rush, promptly met the com- 
pany at Jefferson City, and there again won his case, the Supreme Conrt 
reafirming the decision of the court below. So Benton township was 
happy, and not only twenty thousand dollars was saved, bnt a good deal of 
interest and costs. This was decided at the January term, 1877, of the Sn- 
preme Court at the above named city. 

So a violated contract and broken pledges had cost sixty thousand dollars 
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to one railroad company, and twenty thousand dollars to another, which 
would seem to hold out the belief that honesty would have been decidedly 
the best policy to pursue. 

SAN FRANCISCO ROUTE. 


The Wabash & Omaha, which had been making Pattonsburg its terminus, 
came into new hands, and in March, 1879, the contract was let to finish this 
road to Omaha, Nebraska. Work was commmenced and pressed forward with 
vigor, and the great San Francisco route from St. Lonis x/@ Omaha was 
opened in October, for through traffic from St. Louis to the pebbly shore of 
the great Pacific Ocean. Thisroad, which first started outas simply a local 
road, has become the trunk line across the continent. In the meantime the 
County Court was busy pushing the the compromise on one side, and fight- 
ing the roads through the court, on the other. For once the stubborn prin- 
ciples of a County Court won. The railroad companies awoke to the fact 
that two could play at law as well as one, and for bull-dog grip and tenacity 
the Daviess County Court was a success. The court fought the companies 
step by step, and froin one court to another, and the railroads at last agreed 
to compromise, and some two-thirds of the bonded debt of the county was 
paid off. Compromise bonds to the amount of one hundred and twenty-six 
thonsand dollars were in readiness and all the spare cash and the work of 
reducing the railroad bonded debt of the county was pushed with vigor. 
The County Court made Gabriel Feurt and John A. Tugyle commissioners, 
and their stern integrity of character and firmness of purpose soon brought 
the railroad eompanies to terms. These men were not made of purchas- 
able stuff, but knowing their rights they had the nerve to see that they were 
respected. These suits were in court and the troubles continned tor some 
six or seven years, when the matter was brought to a close. The court 
compromised over two hundred and filty thousand dollars of bonds and cou- 
pons, and the railroad bonded debt of the county has been reduced to one 
hundred and seven thousand dollars. There are two trunk lines of rail- 
roads passing through the county, and their value to the people is hardly to 
be computed. The contest would never have been opened, on the part ot 
the people, had not the railroad companies not only violated the pledges 
but boldly proclaimed their intention of riding over the people, and alsc 
compelling them to pay for broken faith, violated contracts and a spirit ot 
deviltry bordering on the incarnate. Three hundred thousand dollars would 
have been willingly paid without a murmur, had the spirit of right and jus- 
tice controlled the men who managed the the affairs of these com panies. 

The foregoing is a concise and suecinet description cf the birth, growth 
and development of the first railroads built through the county, and is a 
sufficient statement, for this voinme, of the public spirit of the citizens in 
voting aid tor the construction of the roads, as well as the public services, 
the zeal and determination manifested by the citizens in the first snecessful 
railroad enterprises of the county, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


SOIL, CLIMATE, AGRICULTURAL AND MINERAL RESOURCES 
OF DAVIESS COUNTY. 


Introductory— Location — Area—Climale — Topography—Soil— Water Supply — Building 
Stone—Coal—Timber—W ater-power and Mills—Gyrapes—The Apple--Peaches and Pears 
—Cherries—-Berries—-Stock—Horses, Mules, ete.--Hogs, Sheep and Cattle—Tewras Cattle 
Fever—-T he Cereals—Corn—W heat—Oats—Other Grain—Hay—-W ine—V egetables—Sta- 
tisties—1876—1880—The Figures— Transportation Facilities—Railroads—Lands and 
Values—Seeing is Believing—Climate—Mean Temperature—Rain Fall. 


“In ancient times the sacred plow employed 
The Kings and awful fathers of mankind; 
And some, with whom compared, your insect tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer day, 
Have held the scale of empire, ruled the storm 
Of mighty war with unwearied hands, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 
The plow and greatly independent lived. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The resources of Daviess county are numerous and their development 
brings wealth, contentment, health and happiness. Soil of exceeding 
richness, its alluvial qualities reaching many feet below the surface, making 
italmost inexhaustible inits producing qualities; streams of running water; 
timber of every variety grown in this latitude; prairie, undulating and easy 
of cultivation; quarries of stone, ete.; all these things make the resources 
of Daviess county a fruitful theme, which, to do it full justice, would require 
many pages of history. It is the home of the most succulent grasses; cere- 
als and vegetables are prolific in yield. Its rich grasses make it a splendid 
stock country, second to none. The productiveness of the vineyard is the 
most luxuriant, and other fruits are raised in abundance. It is therefore 
easily seen that as an agricultural and stock-raising county, Daviess has 
every element ot suecess, and a farmer has but to give his attention to his 
business to secure himself a home and plenty. 

There are few States in the Union that combine so great a variety of soil, 
as salubrious a climate, so rich in agricultural and mineral resources, better 
adapted to stock, or a more healthy climate for man than Missouri, and of 
all these qualities Daviess county has her full share. It is because of these su- 
perior advantages that the settlement of North Missouri should be rapid, or 
would be, could these facts be sent broadcast over the Eastern States and 
Europe. The State Immigration Society is doing good work with the hand 
book of Missouri, but that is not enough. Every county should have its re- 
sources made known, and scattered tar and wide. Not one time, but every 
spring and fall; thousands of these silent messengers would do their work 


while the people slept. 
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There are many reasons why Daviess county should receive a large immi- 
gration. One is that it Hes in a country most favorable in climate and ag- 
ricultural production, while in the depth and richness of the soil it has no 
superior. Another reason is its valuable timber resources; its splendid for- 
ests, with railroad facilities, are now a mine of wealth to the owners. They 
are nearer the market than the great pineries of the north and consequently 
far more valuable. Again, lands are cheap in Daviess county. Not one 
half of her soil is under cultivation, there is room and to spare for a hun- 
dred thousand people, and with its cheap land, water and grasses it is both 
a grain-growing and stock-raising county, exceeded by none. These things 
are all to be considered in settling in a new country, and yet Missouri, while 
anew country in the extent of her immense forests and prairies, is old 
in all that constitutes wealth, refinement aud culture, in the luxuries of life, 
and in her schools and churches. It is because of her great educational fa- 
cilities and her numerous railroads which give her a preéminent stand over 
both her eastern and western neighbors. She equals the East in all the lnx- 
uries of life and social ties and advancements, with cheap lands and living at 
less than two-thirds the cost. She equals the West and borders of civiliza- 
tion in everything that constitutes a cheap and comfortable home, and all 
this without going beyond the confines of civilization, and enduring the 
hardships and privations of pioneer life. Add to these attractions for pro- 
duce, labor of’ all kinds at remunerative prices, and Missouri may well be 
called a garden spot for the people of every clime. And one and all of these 
advantages are found within the limits of Daviess county. 

Having thus given the reasons for our faith in the future of Daviess 
county, the following pages will give more in detail what these advantages 
are, and how the people of the county have improved them. 


LOCATION. 


Daviess county is situated within reasonable distance of the marts of 
trade—a very desirable feature to her people. It is this location which 
makes Daviess county stand first in the list of counties as a market for her 
surplus produce. She is near enough, for all practical purposes, to com- 
peting markets, and railroads make transportation cheap, and the best of 
four great markets can be taken advantage of. It is thirty miles from the 
northern border of Daviess county to the Iowa State line, and Gallatin, the 
county seat, is £55 miles from Chicago, 252 miles from St. Louis, seventy- 
five miles from Kansas City, and fifty miles from St. Joseph. Vive daily 
passenger trains pass through ber borders with many more freight and ac- 
commodation trains, beside. 


AREA. 


Daviess county is twenty-four miles square, and has an area of 368,640 
acres, and contains 359,317 and 32-100 acres of arable land subject to tax- 
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ation and cultivation. Her assessed valnation from year to year will be 
found in the ofticial history of the county, but it may be mentioned here 
that the total valuation for 1880 was about tour and three-fourth millions of 
dollars. 


CLIMATE, 


The climate of Missouri is mild and salubrious. It avoids the piercing 
blasts of Iowa, and the extreme heat of a more southernclime. Its atmos. 
phere is clear, free from the miasmatic influences which are so often found 
in the more eastern States, and is of that bracing and invigorating charac- 
ter which tends to develop both man and beast. The surface of Daviess 
county ig rolling, the drainage is excellent, and with such advantages, the 
highest type of health exists. Malarial fevers are not prevalent, and her 
people enjoy life to an advanced age. Therefore, on the score of health, this 
county will compare favorably with any section of the Union, and, if that is 
a desideratum, then the immigrant may seek no other clime. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The topographical features of this county are high and rolling with about 
two-fifths timbered land and three-fifths prairie. Its timber lands are rich in 
every variety of growth and its prairies are beautifully rolling and with a 
drainage almost perfect. The wild grasses grow luxuriantly, and wild fruits 
are numerous and grow in reckless profusion. The wild grape and plum 
are found in abundance, but all this is giving way to cultivated orchards, 
meadows of timothy and blue grass pasturage. One great feature of the 
uniting of timber and prairie is that it is so diversitied in its range over 
the county, that there is not a farm which cannot have its supply of wood- 
land, as well as prairie. The Grand River, which runs diagonally from 
the northwest to the southeast corner of the county, has, almost its entire 
length, beautifully sloping banks and the bottom lands have no superior in 
richness and productive qualities. There are many rich valleys lying along 
the banks of the different streams irregular in form, but rich in all that 
makes a farm valuable and home lite comfortable. It is this topographical 
feature of the county, with its undulating surface, its perfection of drain- 
age and its altitude high above malarial influences, which gives to Daviess 
county her greatest charm. <A_ life-giving and invigorating atmosphere 
makes life enjoyable and home pleasant. 


SOIL. 


It is the richness and productiveness of soil which makes Daviess county 
stand preéminent among the counties of North and Northwestern Missouri. 
The alluvial bottom lands, with the soil reaching in depth from two to six 
feet, lying along every stream and creek, are easy of tillage and make splen- 
did fields and magnificent farms. This soil is simply inexhaustible, and a. 
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corn crop can be raised from year to year for a quarter of a century without 
exhausting the producing qualities. 

The soil is a black loam, of great depth and richness, and is generally 
underlaid with a rich, calcareous clay, abundant in silica and the phos- 
phates and carbonates of lime. Such a subsoil with the black mould above 
referred to, makes the finest basis for grains, grasses and fruits in the world, 
and gives a wide range of production. Everything grown in this latitude, 
from ocean to ocean, is produced here in high quality and most bountiful 
growth. Corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, broom corn, millet, Hungarian, 
sorghuin, tobacco, hemp, all the garden and field vegetables and a long list 
of fruits, with the whole family of grasses, any and all are at home in this 
soil and reach perfection in growth and quality. This remarkable versatil- 
ity of production gives Daviess county prime agricultural advantages over 
the special farming regions of the continent. Corn is the great staple and 
gives a yield of forty to one hundred bushels per acre, depending upon eul- 
tivation and season, the crop of the county running from 2,500,000 to 
4,000,000 bushels annually. Winter and spring wheatare both successfully 
grown, the yield per acre ranging from fifteen to thirty-five bushels. Rye 
never fails to give a yield of twenty to forty bushels per acre; oats run from 
thirty to seventy bushels, and barley from twenty-five to fifty bushels, 
Flax is a very remunerative crop and will become a popular product in the 
near future. Irish and sweet potatoes give an unusually large yield, and 
are particularly adapted to this soil. The garden is bountiful in every va- 
riety of vegetable production. But the grandest resource in Daviess county 
is found in her native and domestic grasses. There is no better soil for 
grasses between the Great Lakes and the mountains. The wild prairie 
grasses are readily yielding to blue grass and white clover. Blue grass is 
indigenons to the country, and is steadily making the conquest of the wild 
prairie, forest and field, until blue grass is king in Daviess county, as in the 
famous grazing regions of [linois and Kentucky. Blue grass is everywhere, 
from the water-line to the crown of the hills, sweet, tender and luxuriant as 
any herbage that ever bared its bosom to the herds. In this mild climate it 
makes pasturage well nigh perpetual. The rainy seasons develop a splendid 
growth of white clover in the old pastures, and the red clover and timothy 
meadows are as luxuriant in this county as anywhere on the green earth, 
Timothy meadow gives a yield of two and three tons, and not untrequently 
three and a half tons of hay per acre. Under such conditions, of course, 
Daviess county is a splendid stock country. Where corn and blue grass 
flourish and timothy and clover are at home, there is no question tinue the 
future of thecounty. Wealth and independence follow as naturally 
as water runs down hill. The stock-raising and stock- feeding districts 
beat the exclusively grain-growing districts in net revenue and ultimate 
wealth two to one. Cattle and swine-raising and feeding are carried on to 
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a large extent in this county, and bring a heavy revenue to the farmers. 
Very little coarse grain is exported, the farmers finding it more profitable 
to feed prime steers, Poland China and Berkshire swine. There are scores 
of men in Daviess county, who feed from four to ten car loads of high grade 
steers and model pigs for the Chicago & St. Louis markets. Hundreds of 
others feed one, two and three car loads. The business pays vastly better 
than raising grain for the grain markets. Sheep are also raised by many 
farmers with flattering results. Horses are extensively raised tor export to 
the neighboring prairie States on the west, and so too are mules. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


There ate few counties in the Svate that can boast of a better water sup- 
ply than this; Grand River, with its rapidly running waters, makes a splen- 
did river for milling privileges, which have, in many cases, already been 
utilized. Besides this river, there are numerous tributaries giving a never- 
failing supply of water for farm and stock purposes. They are fed from 
the many springs which bubble up all over the county, and these springs, 
many of them, are rich in mineral, health-giving properties, and one, the 
Crystal Spring, has already become famous for its healing waters. A de- 
scription of this spring and its location will be found in the history of Ben- 
ton township. 

Among the many tributaries to Grand River are Big Creek, Little 
Sampson, Cypress and Hog creeks, in the northwest; the Big Muddy in 
the center, running to the north boundary of the county; Pilot Grove and 
Little Muddy in the northeast; Hurricane, Brush, Lake Creek, Clear Creek 
and the mouth of the Big Muddy, in the southeast; then there are the 
Lick Fork, How Branch, Marrowbone and Honey creeks in the center and 
south part of the county; Marrowbone extending, with branches, through 
the southwest; Grindstone and its numerous branches, waters the western 
section of the county. These are the principal streams, but even these have 
numerous feeders, while there are other smaller ones scattered over the 
county. It will be seen that Daviess county’s water supply is abundant 
and well distributed. In addition to these streams and the numerous 
springs which flow spontaneously in every section of the county, wells of 
pure and living water can be found by digging from twelve to forty feet in 
depth, and are never-failing in supply. Here, then, are the farms and the 
farm-houses supplied with one of the greatest necessities of life, and it may 
be said, one of its greatest luxuries, for what is there more retreshing than 
acup of water to the weary and thirsty. It is a heaven-born gift to man, 
not always appreciated, but ever a blessing. 


BUILDING STONE. 


Building stone can be found in abundance, and is very generally distrib- 
uted over the county. Many excellent quarries have already been opened. 
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The limestone is found in inexhaustible quantities, can be broken with little 
labor, and is used for macadainizing purposes. There is enough of this stone 
to macadamize every road and cross road in the county, and where the peo- 
ple are able it is already being used for that purpose. Free stone of supe- 
rior quality is found in numerons places in the county, and has proved an 
excellent building stone. There is also a brown sandstone found, of fair 
quality, but itis inclined to crumble and cannot stand very heavy pressure. 
The different varieties are found in strata and are easily quarried, lying, in 
many cases, near the surface. The railroads are quarrying within the county, 
along their roads, using it for ballasting and hanling it many miles beyond 
the county limits to use in less furtunate counties. It has proven of great 
value to them, and is procured at very little cost. For building purposes it 
is constantly used. The value of the stone within limits of the county can 
hardly be estimated. It is only by visiting those counties where none can 
be found, and realizing the expense and trouble of securing it, that our peo- 
ple can appreciate the great advantages they possess in having a full supply 
of this indispensable material. 
COAL 


has not been tound to any great extent, still it is almost certain that a coal 
vein or veins, varying in thickness from twelve to twenty inches, underlie 
a large portion of the county. A full examination has never been made. 
Whether it exists in paying quantities or not is, of course, uncertain, and 
the thinness of the veins may not be profitable to work at the depth they 
may be found, still there is the best of reason to believe that there is coal in 
paying quantities in Daviess county. However, should there not be, there 
is plenty of coal within twenty-tive to fifty miles, which ean be laid down in 
any part of the county at from twelve and one-half to fifteen cents per 
bushel. While it is not at all probable that the wood supply will be ex- 
hausted in a century, there is little need of worrying over the fuel resources 
of the county, as there is coal enough in the State to last for thousands of 
years. With 26,000 square miles of coal tields and our immense forests, a 
fuel famine is not imminent in this day and generation or many sneceeding 
ones. 


TIMBER. 


The timber resources of Daviess county is inthe neighborhood of 100,000 
acres, and the timber on every acre is worth trom five to fifty dollars. The 
maple, both hard and soft, walnut, white and blue ash are especially valua- 
ble as merchantable timber, and are constantly increasing in value, beside the 
white oak and hickory, which are valuable, there is the elm, linden, cotton- 
wood, hackberry and mulberry, which grow to great size and are natives of 
the soil. Walnut and oak of large size and unustal thrift are particularly 
abundant, and heavy shipments of lumber of these valuable commercial 
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woods are annually made from this county into the neighboring States and 
beyond. The shipment of railway ties into the prairie States, further west, 
is a source of large yearly revenue to the county. The local markets are 
always well stocked with wood at one dollar and a halt to two dollars per 
cord, and nearly every farmer has a timbered lot sufticient for all present 
and prospective uses. There are millions yet to be gathered from the tim- 
ber resources of Daviess county. 


WATER POWER AND MILLS. 


Several flouring and saw mills of good capacity are driven by the abund- 
ant water power of Grand River, and the waste water power of that stream 
would furnish a moter for a half dozen additional mills and factories. There 
are also several fine steain flonring and Inmber mills in other portions of 
the county. There are good openings fur more flouring mills, the most 
inviting of these, at Gallatin, has been taken advantage of, and a splendid 
steam mill has been erected, with four run of stone, in the south part of the 
city, and within three blocks of the public square. The mill is in every re- 
spect first class in all its arrangements, with all the latest patented devices 
which go to make up a first class mill for the manufacture of the best enstom 
and high grade of merchantable flour. The citizens of Gallatin contributed 
one thousand dollars toward securing this fine mill. and the investment will 
pay them many fold in increase of cnstomers, besides the convenience 
of having a place where, at all times, fresh and good flour can al- 
ways be found. This mill was ready for business November 1, 1881. 
Another mill worthy of note is the Watson mill, at Pattonsburg. That also 
has four run of burs, and, like the Gallatin mill, has all the latest and most 
approved machinery and appliances for the manufacture of fancy brands of 
flour. Two of these runs are used exclusively for flouring, and the other 
two are custom runs. One for wheat and the other for corn. There are 
several other mills in the county worthy of note. In fact, the peo- 
ple are well supplied with both grist, flouring and saw mills. One of the 
latter class is turning out from 250,000 to 800,000 feet of lumber annually. 
This mill is located at Pattousburg. Flour and lumber, two very important 
items of civilization, are plentiful in Daviess county. 


GRAPES. 


The fruit interest is everywhere prominent. Every farm has its apple 
orchard and the peach, plum, cherry, pear and grape, with the entire list of 
berries, are cultivated with gratifying results.’ For standard apples, the’sta- 
ple varieties of the grape, the Early Richmond cherry and small fruits of the 
garden, it is doubtful if there is a more favored region anywhere in the 
West. Wine-making might be pursued with as much profit here as'on the 
banks of the Ohio or the Islands of Lake Erie. And it is to a limited ex- 
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tent being made already, and the vintage is destined to increase rapidly in 
succeeding years. Quite a number of our farmers have planted vineyards. 
As yet the Concord grape leads. It makes a fine light wine, and is espe- 
cially liked for its hardihood and prolific yield. The Elvira is called by some 
the best grape, being hardy, yields abundantly and makes a finely flavored 
wine, smooth to the taste and of rich quality. It is as prolific as the Con- 
cord, while the market value of its vintage is double. This climate seems 
to be especially suited to it. Up to this time grape culture has not become 
epidemic, but quite a number of fine vineyards are, nevertheless, to be 
found in the county. The principal grape as has been said, that is grown 
in this county is the Concord, and here the writer would refer to a conver- 
sation with John Ballinger, one of the leading grape growers of the county, 
and who has expended several hundreds of dollars in experimenting upon 
the kind and qualities best adapted to this section of Missouri. In his re- 
marks he said, ‘‘ that for all purposes and especially for the great mass of 
farmers, and all those who wish a certain return for labor expended, the 
Concord is the best grape yet tried. It is hardy, yields abundantly, and 
is every way a healthy grape, little given to mildew or rot, and for a fiue 
light wine is unsurpassed.’ “My next choice,” said he, “is the Nor- 
ton’s Virginian. This makes a choice wine of exquisite flavor, plenty of 
body, and on drinking it a peculiar feeling of satisfaction spreads all over 
you.’ It was evident that Mr, Ballinger understood what he was talking 
about and was in earnest. Mr. B. continued his remarks by saying, 
“that if he were to plant 100 acres in a vineyard, he wonld plant forty-eight 
per cent in Concords, forty-eight per cent in Norton’s Virginia and the two 
per cent in the order following; to-wit, Martha, Hartford Prolific, Rog- 
ers Nos. 8 and 19, and a few Delawares.’’ Mr. Ballinger has given 
grape culture a good many years trial, and has proven by actual exper- 
iment the vines best adapted to this climate, and we give it here that 
all who read this history may profit by his well-earned experience and 
money expended. There is no use of others spending a thousand dollars to 
find ont what is here given. Thev can take this statement and make a 
vineyard that will pay a heavy per cent on any amount of money that may 
be invested. There are several farmers in the county who have given con- 
siderable attention to grape culture. The names of many are omitted not 
receiving them in time for this chapter. Among the most prominent be- 
sides Mr. Ballinger are F. Aubrey, about seven miles southwest of Galla- 
tin; Mr. Sweaney, eight miles northwest, and James Lee, some two miles 
turther on; William C. Atkinson, of Benton township, some five miles from 
trom Pattonsburg. There are several others who are giving their atten- 
tion to this industry, and all doing well. 
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THE APPLE 


Is decidedly the most abundant crop, and it especially thrives in North 
Missouri. The finest apples are raised in this central belt, between the 
south line of Iowa and the Missouri River. ‘There is no better country 
for the apple,’ says an eminent horticulturalist, than North Missouri, and I 
go still further, and say that no finer fruit has been raised, than that which 
Ihave gathered in that section of the State.’ An orchard of grafted fruit 
properly attended to, is as great a medium of wealth to the farmer, as any 
one department of agricultural labor. There is not generally enough care 
given to the orchard. Tirst in planting, and second in giving the growing 
tree care afterwards. With the exception of pruning now and then, they 
are lett to grow as best they may. 

The orchard product is not confined, by any means, to theapple. Peaches, 
pears, plums, apricots, quinces, nectarineg, ete., all grow well, and are 
equally at home with the apple in this soil and climate. Both peaches and 
pears have their seasons of failure, but there are always enough for home 
consumption, except in unprecedentedly bad years. <A very fine peach is 
grown, and there are several kinds which are very palatable, being of a most 
delicious flavor. The pear grows to a large size, is very rich and luscions, 
and resembles the California pear in size and appearance. Neither the 
peach nor pear crop is as certain as the apple, still the peach is largely 
grown throughout the county. A good year for peaches is a good year for 
the farmer who has them for sale. Very few plums are raised, and why, is 
au enigma. Wild plums, about the size of the common blue plum, grow 
abundantly in the woods and are brought to town for sale, but no others. 
There are a few trees in Gallatin, grown in the gardens, which yield largely, 
but as yet, like the apricot, nectarine and quince, cannot be called a pro- 
duct of the county. These fruits would all grow and give handsome returns 
for their cultivation. 

There is nothing so beneficial to health during the summer season as 
good ripe fruit, and the less meat the farmer eats in the hot weather, and 
the more fruit, the better for his general welfare, and for a long lite. Thus 
the raising of fruitshould be a universal one, for it isa paying crop and one 
conducive to health. 


PEACHES AND PEARS. 

Peaches and pears yield abundantly in good seasons, but are not a certain 
crop. A late frost generally destroys the yield. They generally make an av- 
erage crop two out of every five years, and there are not many years but 
what some are raised. They are a paying fruit when the season is favora- 
ble, but they are not generally raised except for home use or a local market. 
Plums grow wild and the country is exceedingly favorable to their growth, 
but strange as it may seem, tame plums are a scarce article in Northwest 
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and North Missouri. It is doubtful whether a finer climate can be found 
for the blue plum, the green-gages, and one or two other varieties. The 
people, however, are not a plum-loving class, and to that must be accounted 
the scarcity of this healthy and luscious fruit. 


CHERRIES. 


That word will bring a smile of pleasure to the face of a Daviess county 
citizen, under almost any circumstances. They don’t take to plums but they 
dote on cherries. In season they eat them all hours of the day, and night 
too, if they are awake, and every farmer in the county and every citizen in 
town or village will have a cherry tree on his farm or lot, if there is a place 
large enough, and if there is not he will make one. Next to the apple, the 
cherry stands in the affections of the people of Daviess county, and in sea- 
son even the appie must take, temporarily, a back seat. When a couple of 
Yankees want to make a trade, they each get a stick and commence to whit- 
tle, and you can always tell which is ahead by the way the chips fly, but 
get two Daviess county citizens together in cherry time, on a mule or horse 
trade, and the manner the cherry pits fly around is equally as telling as to 
who is ahead in the trade. There is nothing unwholesome in the cherry; 
it is a good, palatable kind of fruit, and if Daviess county citizens have no 
worse habits than their love for cherries, they need fear nothing they may 
meet in the great beyond. The yield is great; they are good to eat from the 
tree, they make excellent preserves, and cherry brandy is an article rich in 
its medical properties; so that in any light a cherry tree is profitable as well 
as a great pleasure to the owner, in the bearing season. There is only to be 
added to this the fact that the cherry tree is indigenous to the soil of North 
Missouri, and nowhere to be found in greater luxuriance than in Daviess 


county. 
BERRIES. 


There are nothing in the shape of berries, but what are natives of this 
soil, and Daviess county especially, in its native fruits, has found few equals, 
either in quality or the extent of its varieties. The strawberry, raspberry, 
blackberry, gooseberry, the currant and the wild grape grow abundantly. 
They are also very generally and successfully cultivated and well repay this 
care. None are raised for export, but the local market is generally well 
supplied. Prices, while not high, are remnunerative. There is not 
quite enough attention paid to fruit and berries by the people of this 
county, but if they would give more timeand care to them, it would richly 
repay such effort. 

The climate is very similar to that of Southern Ohio, Northern Ken- 
tucky and Upper Virginia. It is a point between the extremes of temper- 
ature, and in a latitude wherein the standard fruits attain their greatest per- 
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fection, and the great stock and dairy producing regions of the continent. 
Why should not Daviess county farmers grow and prosper? It is a field 
that offers splendid opportunities to men to cultivate the orchard, the vine- 
yard, grain and herds, and it is as healthy as it is great in all its productive 
resources. No fogs or stagnant waters, the winds which sweep the prairies 
of the West give only an invigorating feeling here, and, in fact, the climate 
is all that man need wish for, whose habits are temperate and whose life is 


given to the cheerful pursuits of peace. 
STOOK. 


In speaking of Daviess county as a fine field for the breeders of fine stock, 
it is with the certain knowledge that this belt of country of which Daviess 
county is a part, has no superior for developing the best and highest grades 
of all farm animals in their best and most perfect form. Itis not too cold, 
and when an exceeding cold blast sweeps over the country it is of but short 
duration, and a little covering from exposure saves any ill effects of such 
changes. But for eight months of the year no covering is necessary for the 
flocks and the other four months will be found half the time pleasant 
and enjoyable weather for both mau and beast. This, therefore, is a climate 
peculiarly adapted, from its dry and invigorating atmosphere. to develop in 
their best form all kinds and classes of animals which go to make up the 
stock of the domestic breeder. These facts are beginning to tell, and the 
farmer is turning his attention to stock-raising and the food necessary to 
their support. It is as easy to raise blooded stock as it is scrubs, and this 
important fact is also gaining a strong foothold in the mind of the farmer. 
The Short-Horn and Hereturds among cattle are assuming a prominence 
worthy of the intelligence of the people. The blooded horse and the heavy 
Percheron and Norman horses are taking the places of the scrub. Merino, 
Cotswold, Leicester and Southdown are weeding out the common sheep, 
while the gaunt “railsplitter” hog of olden times, long-legged and slab-sided, 
has given way to the Poland-China and Berkshire. This argurs well for the 
future of Daviess county as a stock-producing county, and will bring wealth 
At this time there are not many who are engaged exclusively 


to her people. 
Nearly every farmer, however, is taking 


in stock-raising in the county. 
more care of the stock he is keeping for home use and an occasional sale. They 
are all looking to improving their domestic animals, and this is a great ad- 
vantage. But there are some stock men who make it a speciality. Every 


farmer, nearly, in the county raises stock for sale, and that is why Daviess 


county is getting the name of a stock-raising county. But there is room for 


a thousand stock-breeders that could make fortunes at this business as a 
speciality. Cattle, sheep and hogs are rapidly increasing in number. 
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HORSES, MULES, ETC. 


Horses and mules show but little anvance the past five to seven years, and 
yet it is hard to find a better country or more healthy one for these animals 
andthe demand tor them is far ahead of the supply. Many have been 
sold, which keeps the number down, but still the increase has not kept 
pace with other domestic animals. 

To illustrate this the following number of horses, mules, jacks and jen- 
nets are given from 1873 to 1880 inclusive:— 


YEAR. HORSES. MULES.  JENNETS. JACKS. 
STS x, ciate, oF 8S es asp aaa OR ee 9,538 1,450 

TE(O R252 Sxiain ce itive nes nee Rao 9,191 1,845 30 32 
NOT Oe at ccicvaverotnae es Bes eae ee 10,101 1,505 55 of both. 
TSSO aud aS ion antaanehasiaignela te 10,451 1,102 39 of both. 


Horses alone have gained in eight years, and only 913, or less than ten 
per cent. Mules, jacks and jennets have decreased since 1876. The year 
1881, however, will show a larger increase, as stated by the assessor, al- 
though the full returns are not in. 


HOGS, SHEEP AND CATTLE. 


There has been more attention shown to raising the above stock than in 
horses and mules, and taking the number slaughtered and sold on foot the 
rapid increase is something to be prond of. Hundreds of car loads of these 
animals are shipped annually, and still they are gradually gaining in num- 
ber. There has been far more attention given to hogs, cattle and sheep 
than horses and mules, perhaps because it costs Jess to raise them, and then 
in the purchase less money is reqnired. Still this blue-grass county is the 
home of the blooded horse, and the racer as well as draught animals can be 
raised to perfection, and to those who have the capital, as much money can 
be made on horses and mules as any other animals. The figures for the 
cattle, sheep and hogs of the county are given below: 


YEAR. CATTLE. SHEEP. HOGS. 
to Ttiaiado wacker ans odd dia duahs waoen cata 22,513 16,852 43,170 
TTS i Soactandapieaner cu caves ies tusks ca: 23,955 18,619 28,902 
TS init ceaas apteaaw rae aes serene 97,138 23,216 51,194 
eGig ax ots BD auhehe ned asicnan Cu tnatoaaa cen .....29,168 28,354 51,576 


The gain in 1876, it will be seen, was light, but the great financial crash 
of 1873, reaching into 1874, and its blighting effects culminating in 1875, 
caused about every class of citizens to sell every available article that would 
bring the money. The farmer was no exception. This of course, caused 
the farmer to sell close, even at times to take his sheep, hogs and cattle to 
meet the demand. But when this financial pressure ceased Daviess county 
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took a start, and while 1879 shows a handsome increase, that of 1880 may 
be considered wonderful when it is remembered that over 1.000 ear loads of 
stock were shipped from the county, beside home consumption and local 
market in adjoining counties. A large amount of Daviess county stock is 
shipped from Hamilton and Kidder, while Trenton buyers bought largely 
in the eastern part and shipped froin that point in Grundy county. This 
will give an idea of the stock business of thecounty, and we are inclined 
to think that future years will greatly increase these figures. There is 
money in stock if handled properly. 

The largest hog we have any account of weighed 720 pounds, and was 
raised by John Owens, of Lincoln township, in 1874. The largest cabbage 
was raised by John D. Mitchell, in 1871, and weighed twenty-three pounds. 
These will do tor specimens of what Daviess county ean do in special cases; 
with corn sixteen feet high and four ears to the stalk, it does look as if’ the 
farmers of the county could make a very healthy living if they try. 

TEXAS CATTLE FEVER. 

In the year 1873 Daviess county, the sunthwestern portion especially. 

met with a heavy loss from the Texas cattle fever, which broke ont among 
the cattle and destroyed thousands. A man by the name of Frank Taylor 
drove a lot of Texas cattle into the southwestern part of this county and in 
. Caldwell and Clinton, to feed. It proved they were aftlicted with this fever, 
and about all the stock which came in contact with them took the fever 
and the loss was very great. 
_ In Sheridan, Colfax and Liberty townships, the fever raged fiercely, the 
cattle dying daily. Sore men who had only three or four cows, lost them 
all by the disease. Various estimates are made as to how many died in all. 
Some say 290, while others put the number at 400. 

It increased after this, and the stench arising from the dead eattle was so 

great that a fear of sickness on the part of the people was seriously appre- 
hended. Some farmers were obliged to leave their premises temporarily 
until the awful stench abated. The matter became so serions that the 
County Court took up the question of the burial of the defunct cattle, and on 
July 21, 1873, made the fullowing order, which was ordered to be placed 
upon record. 
“Now, at this day it appearing to the court, that, what is known as the 
Texas or Spanish fever is raging among the cattle in the townships of Sher- 
idan, Colfax, and Liberty, and that large numbers of cattle are daily dying 
from said disease, the carcasses of which have become a nuisance in said 
townships, and that the health of the inhabitants of said townships is in 
danger and is likely to prove fatal to the inhabitants of said townships. 

“Tt is therefore ordered by the court that the following named persons be 
and are hereby appointed agents of Daviess county, to bury the carcasses of 
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all eattle dying or found dead, in said townships, the owners or owner ot 
which are not known; to-wit, Sberidan township, Charles F. Drake; Col- 
fax township, F. B. TL. Brown; Liberty township, B. F. Rarick; and that 
they be allowed two dollars per head for burying said cattle. 

This was the only known ease of fever among stock in Daviess county, 
and that was brought to the county. So far, therefore, as disease of any 
kind is concerned, there is absolutely none, and from the day that fever 
ceased, and up to the time it commenced, the stock of this county has been 
free from all epidemic diseases. 

There is only here and there in this county what might be called a stock- 
breeder and raiser. As has been mentioned, nearly all the farmers are 
in the business, making it a part of their labor and care. The great corn 
fields can be increased in value, so the farmer has learned, by feeding it to 
stock instead of selling the grain. It is alsu found that the rich blue-grass 
pastures put money in eattle with but little care, and that the splendid 
meadows of timothy and clover are increased in valne as the same are fed to 
stock. Therefore, as these crops flourish in Daviess county the equal of any 
connty in the State, it is beginning to dawn npon the mind of the farmer 
that a bushel of corn at twenty-eight cents can be made to equal forty cents 
if fed, and a ton of hay at from six to seven and a half dollars will realize 
ten dollars if sold as fat cattle. 

The hills have their nses, and in the ravines are found a shelter for stock 
away from the piercing winds. The weather is seldom cold enough to hurt 
stock, and the under side of a hill is generally found a good shelter. Still, 
the good eare of stock will generally pay a pretty good per cent, and those 
who give that care during the winter season, not ouly gain in per cent of 
stock, but show a merciful feeling. Among the stock-breeders, Hamlet 
Wynn, of Grand River township, is giving his attention to the Leicester 
and Cotswold sheep, Short-Horn eattle, and the Percheron and blooded 
horses. I. M. Barnett, of the same township, is also extensively engaged in 
the same line. Joab Woodruff, of Union township, is giving his attention 
to the Cotswold sheep, Short-IHorn cattle, Norman horses, of which he has 
a fine animal called “ Black Bob,” and the Poland-China hog. Then there 
are Frank and James Collison, of Jamesport, Thomas B. Clendus, of Jef- 
ferson, James Peed, of Jefferson, Judge John A. Tuggle, of Monroe, and 
several others, all engaged in the business. 


THE CEREALS. 


The grain-prodneing quality of Daviess county lands stands high, both in 
the quality and qnantity of the yield. In this department of agricul- 
ture prosperity has attended the farmer for nearly a decade. The present 
year has been the first in that time that has proven a bad one for the hus- 
bandiman, but while a few connties have done better, many have done worse. 
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There is reason to believe that even this year, when the general average on 
corn is but sixty per cent, wheat about seventy, and oats about eighty per 
cent, that Daviess county’s corn erop will average seventy-five per cent, 
while hay, curn and oats will fall very little, if any, short of a full average. 
The unexceptional good crops tor these series of years have placed the people 
of Daviess in the front rank for solid financial footing. The people are 
comparatively out of debt, and are gaining in wealth and substantial pros- 
perity. 


CORN, 


This is the bray crop of Daviess county, and in fruitful seasons an im- 
mense yield istmade, ‘The county, if fully settled, would probably gather a 
harvest of ten million bushels: the largest crop raised was that of 1880, which 
reached 3,086,341 bushels. The crop is a safe one, and not only embodies 
in its wealth a large amount of food for man, but it is really the meat 
of the county, also. It is ted to eattle, hogs and sheep and pays a larger per 
cent that way than any other way yet devised. The corn crop is generally 
marketed at trom twenty-five to twenty-eight cents per bushel, but this year, 
1881, it is worth about fifty cents, and many farmers have cleared the full 
price of their land per acre from their corn erop. Many of the farmers of 
this county, in fact, all who planted early, will realize as much for their corn 
erop this year, and in some eases more, from an increase in price, so that 
while it has fallen only about twenty-five per cent below the average, its 
price has advanced about seventy-five per cent. It will be seen from this, 
that an occasional short crop, owing to the immense demand that is made 
for it, in no wise lessens the profits of the farmer. Even, as the old lady 
said about rye, she could worry down a little in a fluid state, and a good 
deal of corn is eaten that way. 


WHEAT. 


In value this crop in Daviess is very little inferior to corn, and is the 
next in productive wealth. There was raised 203,000 bushels of wheat 
in Daviess county in 1874, and 161,874 bushels in 1880, The last year was 
short in acreage on wheat, a larger amount being put in corn, The wheat 
yield is considered among the average crops year in and year out. The 
quality of this cereal is of a brand known as A 1, or its marketable grade, 
No.1, white or red. The price has gone up to $1.40 per bushel, with a 
strong probability of reaching $1.50. It has been held and much sold at 
from $1.30 to $1.35. These are the figures ruling in the early fall of 1851. 

The wheat crop in Daviess county was a good average yield this year, the 
weather affecting it but little. Take it all together the wheat was a good 
erop even this year for the farmer. 
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OATS 


This cereal has always been a leading one in this county, and its yield may 
be the canse, for it has generally been a good one. It is considered a safe 
crop, always paying the husbandiman for his labor, and generally a small 
balance to the credit side of his ledger. For this reason oats are steadily 
planted, inereasing with the demand, and are looked upon as one of the 
cereals for which a certain amount of ground is always prepared. If the de- 
mand is light, the next year showed a falling off, the old crops carrying them 
forward; if the sales proved large and the crop would be pretty well 
exhausted, then it wonld again come to the front. It is considered more of 
a home crop than for shipment. The yield of 1874 reached over 200,000 
bushels, that of 1576 fell to 113,546, while that of 1880 jumped up again 
and reached the handsome tigure of 319,199 bushels, It isa good grain for 
a stand by. 


OTHER GRAIN. 


Rye in bushels comes next, but is evidently declining as a leading crop. 
More or less of this grain is harvested every year, but there has not always 
been a return made of the crop. In 1876, 52,504 bushels were harvested. 
In 1870 only 6,268 bushels, and in 1SS0, 10,292 bushels constituted the yield 
ot the county. The crops of other years were not reported. Buckwheat is 
a light crop, sixty-two acres being sown, and the vield very light, 526 bush- 
els. This was the yield of 1880. Barley is still less, five acres only being 
returned as the namber sown, and sixty bushels as the crop harvested. To- 
baceo, which is a paying crop and largely planted in the counties adjoining 
on the sonth and east, las but few advocates in Daviess county. This crop 
in 1870 reached only 15,077 pounds, in 1876, 32,724 pounds, and in 1880, 
13.330) pounds. 

The only year that the potato erop was returned, was in 1875, and the 
yield then was 15,870 bushels. 


HAY. 


This crop the returns are in only for 1874 and 1876. The first mentioned 
year, ten thonsand one hundred and twenty tons were reported as the yield 
for that year. 1876, eleven thousand eight hundred and ninety-two tons 
were given as the crop. Meadow land, however, has been materially in- 
creased, the hay crop of 1880 probably reached fully fifteen thonsand tons. 
There are a great many tons never reported. It is used up, and the far- 
mers generally return only their surplus. 


WINE, 


Wine-making is still in its infaney; it is, however, destined to fill an im- 
portant part in the agricaltural production of Daviess county. The crop of 
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grapes is a pretty certain one, but up to this time very little wine has been 
made, except for home consumption and for the loeal market. The number 
of gallons of wine returned for 1876, for the entire county, was only 594. 
The crop of 1880 was probably over two thousand gallons, one farmer mak- 
ing over three hundred gallons, and many others who largely exceeded his 
vintage. (+rapes are shipped considerably to outside markets, and gener- 
ally bring from three to six cents per pound, according to the year’s produc- 
tion. 


VEGETABLES. 


There is nothing in the root crop which does not tind a home in the pro- 
ductive soil of Daviess county, and seventy-five bushels of potatoes have 
been grown upon a half-acre of land. It is a good yield, but even that can 
be improved upon. Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, turnips, parsnips, beets, 

carrots, beans, peas, cabbage, ete., are as prolitic in their production as in 
any county in the State, and, tor that imatter, in any State, and a fair 
amount of this world’s wealth can be secured in market gardening. 


STATISTICS, 


A portion of these statisties have been given, but grouping them together 
will afford a better chance for reference. It would have been better if'a full 
report of stock and crops could have been given for each year, but as that 
was impossible to get, such as could be gathered of a reliable nature is here 
given. The first report was for the year 1875, and the number of animals 
and crop statisties are as follows:-— 


Horses in 1870....... bia acai Gaceraidyy OOS giacesees BESS 
Males, jacks and jennets.... 22.26.65 .ee+ eee eeeeee eee 1,338 
Shea Dey pxcwes cawmne's ee eee ee ee eT 25,682 
OBE rae waren onatiridehing SARIS TS ETERS enya « 26,228 
Cattle not reported. 

Wheat, bushels, 1870..... ae ay a ee rae $5,362 
Corn, bushels, 1I870.......... Oars err accy wanieesaaen 634,012 
Obta: Sch SUR Qawee eee eee eee ... 244,963 
2), SECC ee spaeneenes ntittence ena §6Eee 
Wool, pounds........+-02eeee sere cere Stire enmeaure ...» 64,338 
Tobacco, pounds...- ....++-- Keeani wes enlaces Dae Lasuay 


The figures are alone tor cereals in 1874, and they stand in the following 


order:— 
wee £21,000 


Corn, bushels, 1874....... ee PPR ier tric 
WiheGbias> sohiocwwarames (acer ajncmincehoreee eee ae 2. 203,000 
‘OF eee ee stares alam Ric ae tanRNeMnma.R sisiemee een tA EE 


veers .. 15,870 


Potatobss cco oot ceaememenerwaneareegne see 08/8 
. 10,120 


TONG OF WRF nvecene cesenarsvscsssgess oeeeorws 
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The returns for 1876 are the most complete, and it is a pity that such re- 
ports cannot be made every year. Not only is it quite an extended return 
of the live stock and produets, but it is given by townships which will show 
to the people of Daviess county, which of the fifteen townships leads in ag- 
riculture and stock production. Such statistics might breed a spirit of em- 
ulation which would have a decided benefit upon the progress of the county, 
To make it also a fair test to judge of the industry of the citizens of each 
township, and as the population is also given, a fair test can be shown, and 
the result decided on the merits of population and products. The following 
are the full returns, and let each township examine them carefully and see 
which has shown the greatest industry, the best capacity in their line of la- 
bor, and which township is ahead according to population. Then, when this 
is found out, let them who are behind determine to catch up, while those 
who are ahead exert themselves to remain there. This last may not be his- 
tory, but simply remarks, called forth by the fact that history has already 
made emulation in pursuits of home industry, the works of peace and ma- 
terial progress, and is not calculated to do harm, but will add many pages 
of genuine history to the great volume of the future. 
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Grand River township leads in horsesand mules, jacks and jennets; Jack- 
son is a close second, and Marion a good third on the first two, but seventh 
in jacks and jennets. ‘These townships however are the three leading ones 
in extent of territory, while Marion ranks second in population and Grand 
River third. The figures are interesting all the way throngh and the read- 
ers of this history ean while away a pleasant honr in studying out the re- 
spective positions of the townships in wealth, in proportion to population. 

1580). 

Not having a full report of live stock, cereals, ete., for 1879, and having 
given on a previous page such as we have been able to gather, the statisties 
for 1880 willclose this chapter. The figuresare reliable, and Daviess county 
has no reason to be ashamed of her productive wealth for 1880. It will 
compare most favorably with any county of like population in the State, 
and if the farmers, generally, would take more pride in their surroundings, 
especially in better dwellings and more home comforts, it would tell wonder- 
fully in her favor, Dilapidated dwellings and worse out-houses are not in- 
viting sights to the immigrant, and are so snggestive of poverty and misman- 
agement as tu actually drive them from settling in the county. They say 
the land looks rieh and productive, but that cannot be, or why should so 
many of her people live in such wretched houses. The writer has heard 
these remarks from strangers, and had it not been that he had, in compiling 
this history, looked below the surface, he, too, would have lett with the he- 
lief that at least one-half of her people were hardly raising enough to keep 
body and sonl together, Yet the people ot Daviess county are rich, why 
then should they not have the pride to be known as they are? Why not 
make Daviess county an inviting field for the immigrant, thereby increas- 
ing her population and taxable wealth, thus reducing taxation and expenses. 
Forty thousand people could just as well pay the taxes now paid by twenty 
thousand. It would cost the county but a trifle more. A new county 
court-house will soon be needed, many more costly bridges, are yet to be 
built, there is stone enough to macadamize every road in the county. How 
much better Daviess county would be for such improvement, and far better 
for the 20,000 people now here if that expense could be divided among 
40,000 instead of 20,000, Tt can be done. and the immigration secured, but 
not by a public exhibition of poverty, which though not true, holds out to the 
senses every appearance of reality. 


THE FIGURES. 


orn, biehbla,: PBB cscs crwscecsisinieroeaweeea’s oe se sies aed 086041 
Oats, bushels, L880..... Deeeeeeee rete neesveceniecces 819,199 
Wheat, Gushele, 2880s ciscccascecnwcds dacdicomeccence 161,874 
YS, OUBUBE, TEBO werpeninmmencienussraviinceves ‘LORDS 
Buckwheat, bushels, 1880..........ccccceccesceeeces 526 
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pL | ree F HO) 
Hogs, number, 1880.............. Bey JER eceTELUNTERE 51,576 
Cattle, number, 1880. wo. 2.5 ceeecee. ESS BA is diene 29,168 
Sheep, number, U80 2.0 Lo ee cece cece cece cee 98,354 
Hores, number, 1880... .. . a ee ES. Soencunseielacsican 10,451 
Mules, number, IS80......., SAMEERA SAY 1102 
Jacks and jennets, number, 1880. ee ee wesnaweneens 59 
FORRGCG, HOMNOB ees cetwET sa Sei SER SOTE Sauicve: LSeeo 


There was 75,335 acres planted in coru; 17,268 sown in wheat; 12,657 


sown in outs; 934 in rye; sixty-two in buckwheat, and five in barley; and 
twenty-live acres were wiven to the tobacco crop. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


Contiguity to tertile territory can seareely be said to have exerted an 
iafuenee, for this soil is all fertile. Facilities for transportation, however 
have exerted a very great and controlling influence. Having never been a 
warlike people, and having a country of wondertul and varied productive- 
ness, the Americans are, of necessity, a producing and trading people. The 
chief consideration to such a people is transportation, and the eity or tie 
proposed city, possessing this feature in the highest degree, be it wagon- 
roads, water-courses with keel or steamboats, or railroads, will be most pros- 
perous; and the one that by such means, each in its age, has accommodated 
the country furthest into the interior has commanded the widest extent of 
trade. The history of interior cities is but a history of the development ot 
transportation in its different forms. Where we find a county almost 
obsolete, which was once more promising than its neighbors, we will likely 
find that it had the best transportation of the kind then employed, but that 
in some subsequent phase some rival took the advantage and the lead. 

Tt is this advantage of transportation facilities which gives to Daviess 
county a high place in the list of counties that hold out inducements to the 
immigrant. Not only. as is shown in the following pages, are two great 
trank lines running through the county, but on her sonthern border, almost 
touching her boundary line, is another grand railroad reute that furnishes 
increased freight conveniences, and not only that, but a competing line, 
which gives to the farmer of Daviess county a chance to secure cheap 
freights. 

RAILROADS, 

The first railroad projected, and in which the people of Daviess county, 
and more especially Union township, felt an interest, was the old Hannibal 
& St. Joseph Railroad. That road was building west and had surveyed two 


lines, or partially so, and subscriptions were asked all along the routes, 
Some of those connected with the road paid Daviess county a visit and the 
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result was that a proposition to subscribe $30,060 was submitted to the peo- 
ple. The election was held and carried, and the $30,000 was to be subseribed 
on condition that the money so voted shonld be expended within the 
limits of Daviess county. As the road was located through the tier of coun- 
ties below, it was never called for. The election cost the people one hun- 
dred dollars. 

The railroad fever again broke out as early as 1863, even before the close 
of the war. This time it assumed proportions that gave hope that before it 
abated the iron horse might come snorting over the prairies and woodland 
of the county in triumph. The Chillicothe & Des Moines City, which 
changed to Chicago & Southwestern, and still later to the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, was the first road to take practical shape and to promise 
gratifying results. The history of this road forms a very interesting chap- 
ter in the progress of Daviess county, and a full account of its progress and 
tinal suecess will be fonnd full of interest to future generations and to many 
even of this day. It requires energy and perseverance to accomplish any 
good work, and fortunately for Daviess county she was blessed with a good 
many of that kind of people. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road enters the county at the north- 
east and passes out at the sonthwest corner, giving direct connection with 
Chieago and the seaboard on the east; Kansas and the great southwest on 
the other side. The St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern Railrvad, en- 
ters the county at the sontheast corner and runs northwest to Omaha, 
These trunk lines are owned and operated by rival corporations 
and crossing each other at right angles, at Gallatin, the county capital aud 
center, give active competition for the carrying traftic of the county, an ad- 
vautage which is available to every producer and shipper in Daviess county, 
and one which few districts in the State can boast. In faet the county is 
placed by this railway system in close sympathy with a cordon of commer- 
cial cities, among which are Chieago, St. Lonis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Hannibal, Lineoln, Omaha, Quincy, and a score of lesser market towns, all 
of which are brought, for commercial purposes, to the door of every stock 
and grain-produecer in the county. 

The St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern gives direct communication 
with St. Louis on the southeast, and is the main line from San Francisco via 
Omaha. I[tis now called the St. Lonis, Wabash & Pacitie, and, like the 
first named road, runs diagonally aeross the county, giving splendid railroad 
facilities to the people, advantages not to be despised by the immigrant 
when looking up a home. These two roads, which traverse the county from 
southeast to northwest and from northeast to southwest are two grand trunk 
lines between St. Louis and San Francisco, and Chicago, New Mexico and 
the South Pacific coast. Thus it is found that Daviess county is really 
blessed with three great lines of railroad, and there never was opened to 
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the expectant immigrant a more inviting field for the exercise of his pow- 
ers than Daviess county. It is the convietion of men well informed, that 
rich coal measures underly nearly the whole surface of the county. This 
hidden wealth invites immediate development. With coal, stone, ‘vast for- 
ests of fine commercial timber and plenty of waste water-power, no part of 
the west offers a better opening fur cheap and favored homes. The wealth 
of the people attest the great resources of the county, and if not seen in 
costly residences, it can be found in full granaries and lowing herds. They 
have stamped their enterprise and thrift upon every feature of the connty, 
and everybody expresses a wish for more immigration, More people, eap- 
ital, brain, mnsele and heart, are wanted to bny these rich lands, build homes, 
rear herds, develop water-power, engage in commerce and mannfacturing, 
and bring into human service the latent. wealth of field, forest and stream. 


LANDS AND VALUES. 


There are plenty of cheap lands in Daviess county, and the reader of these 
pages a quarter of a century hence will be surprised that in the year¥1S81 
open prairie lands, of excellent quality, were selling at five to ten dollars per 
acre, and good improved lands at ten to twenty-five dollars per acre, and 
that timbered lands were in the market at abont the same valne as the un- 
improved prairic. 

Over one hundred thousand acres of Jand are for sale in this county, and 
at such prices that a poor man ean soon make a home and a conipetency. 
When it is understood that these lands are as fertile and productive as the 
best; that they are in the midst of beautiful improved farms, school-honses, 
mills, churches, railway market towns and fine society, and that they must 
appreciate in value 200 per cent with the next decade; that they lie ina 
county that has no debt save that made for railway building, provision for 
the final payment of which is made in the valuation and assessment of rail- 
way property itself, the immigrant will see that these lands are vastly cheap- 
er than those now selling 300 miles further west upon the untried plains, 


SELING IS BELIEVING. 


To see this county and measure its resources of climate, its physical fea- 
tures, soil, timber, prairie, grasses, stone, and its water-power, will give any 
sensible traveler full faith in its present prosperity and future greatness. 

There is no doubt about the future of Daviess county. Its vast grain 
fields, increasing herds, pretty towns, matchless landseapes, and boundless 
agricultural resources, not less than its elear skies, bright, falling waters, 
life-giving, health-inspiring air, and intelligent people, are the admiration of 
all who come and look for themselves. A great destiny is in store for this 
county and people, and the time is not distant when there will be fifty 
thousand souls solving the problem of life within its ample and inviting 
borders. 

25 
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A county whose great destiny is hard to conceive, yet plain enoagh to 
understand that it will be one of unbounded wealth with an energetic and 
progressive people. 


CLIMATE. 


“ There is, perhaps, no one subject so little understood as that of the eli- 
mate of this country, It is entirely unlike the Atlantic and Mississippi 
Valley States. Judged by the climates of the States in the same latitude 
and at the sume altitade, four-tifths of this larger division of our country 
would be uninhabitable from snows and frosts. 

“On the Atlantic coast, on the White and Alleghany mountains, the 
perpetual snow line is or would be, seven thousand feet above the sea. In 
the same latitude on the Rocky Monntains the snow line is from twelve to 
fourteen thousand feet above. 

* The terminal line of vegetation on the White Mountains is five thousand 
feet: on the Alleghany Mountains it is five thousand five hundred feet; on 
the Black Hills, at Sherman, eight thousand and two hundred, and still 
higher points, as high as nine thousand feet, are covered with a luxuriant 
growth of grass. 

“Strawberries are picked on the Snowy Range to the height of eleven 
thonsand feet, and evergreen trees grow to the tops of the highest moun- 
tains, which are over fifteen thousand feet high. The great table lands and 
the elevated plains and valleys of the mountains such as North, Middle and 
South Parks, and the Laramie plains, are one and two thousand feet above 
the tops of the Atlantic coast range mountains, and in the same latitude, ave 
as mild as the Atlantic sea level. 

“There must be some powerful influence to make such wonderful differ- 
ences on the same continent. 

“ England, in a latitude of sixty-two degrees, has a warmer climate than 
Long Island in forty degrees, Nova Scotia, forty-tive degrees, is nearly frigid 
in temperature, while in France, in forty-nine degrees north latitude—four 
degrees farther north—is vine clad. While the inhabitant of Nova Scotia 
shivers over his fire, the Frenchman reclines in the shade of his vine and 
fig tree, 

“The climate of Europe is tempered by the eternal waters of the Gulf 
Stream, which has been heated in the tropics. Not only is the climate on 
the immediate coast directly influenced and changed by the Gulf Stream, 
but the winds warmed by it give the vine, the ivy and the geranium to the 
Seine, the Rhine and the Elbe, and even invade the realms of the winter 
king on the sides of the lofty Alps, the Ural, the Appenines, and the Pyr- 
enees. 

“Thus itis here. The western coast of our continent is washed by a 
tropical stream greater and warmer than the Gulf Stream, and which makes 
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San Francisco, in the same latitade as Riehmond, fourteen devrees 
warmer; makes Astoria, in the same latitude as Fort Brady, Michigan, 
twenty-eight degrees warmer in winter, and twelve degrees warmer all the 
year round; toalene Sitka, Alaska, in the same latitude as Nain, Labrador, 
thirty-two degrees warmer in winter, and seventeen degrees the whole year 
round, 

“The currents of air heated by the thermal waters, are forced east, and 
spreading through the valleys of the great mountain range, give to Utab 
(four thousand and five hundred feet above the sea) grapes, peaches, apri- 
cots, cotton, the sugar-cane, and other tropical productions. To Colorado, 
along the eastern or of the mountains, at an altitude of five thousand 
feet, it gives the climate of Virginia and Tennessee. 

“ This heated wind, the warm, balmy breath of the tropics, makes the snow 
and ice shrink and retire up the sides of the lofty Sierra Madre; giving up 
the land to the wild rose, the mountain lily, and honeysuckle, the colum- 
bine, and the trailing arbutus, and hundreds more of all the flowers, all 
spreading ont into a floral carpet of the richest and most varied colors. 


MEAN TEMPERATURE, 


“All the Missouri river country, from Omaha to 100 miles north of Fort 
Benton, has a mean temperature for the year of forty-five degrees Fahren- 
heit. South of the Union Pacifie Railroad, to the Rio Grande, the mean an- 
nual temperature varies from fitty to sixty degrees. No single point has 
yet been found south of the Union Pacific Railroad, east of the mountains 
and west of the Mississippi River where the temperature is below fifty degrees. 
Nor is there a point where it is higher than sixty-five degrees.” 


RAIN-FALL. 


The facts above stated, and the prevalent direction of the winds explains 
the mystery of the western rain-fall. The southern winds coming up from 
the gulf in the spring and early summer, bear moisture which is precipitated 
into rain in the higher latitude. In the latter part of the season the winds 
coming in the other direction their moisture is precipitated in snow upon 
the mountains, and they reach the great plains dry andeold. Owing to this 
fact three-fourths of the annual rainfall in the country west of the Missouri 
river occurs in April, May and June—just the season when the growing 
crops and grasses need it, while in the latter part of the year, when dry 
weather is needed to mature the crops, it presents the requisite condition. 

The Agricultural Department furnishes the following statement of the 
average fall of rain in the several States below named, in the months of 
May, June, July and August, for a period of ten years, which shows favor- 
ably for the New West:— 
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INCHES. 
Reansas cxnsusss oianeaieowes:e 19.19 
New Jersey ....+--+5+5 - 17.21 
TEI feonscuoaanarsone Je. estes BROS 
Connecticut........ si saseearat ant . 16.70 
Massachusetts......... a 16.47 
Pennsylvania ......-+.-e6 . 16.28 
Maryland....06 cesses sees 16.12 
Lo) | re 16.12 
Maine..... apts SPS SS 16.10 
MinnBotacuss ceesarecorns ws 15,91 
UHIG 5 cSiavieaceis JERS TERES RRS 15.75 
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INCHES 
Indianaz...... aead .—oemme 15.50: 
Miseenr 2a seeks cosa LOOT 
New York 2.055. acerpierevevenerete 15.25 
NG@DPEBEB:,.0 o:0cs-c.0.e.ereissesurjeses 14.96 
Vermiontis ses sawn SITAR 14.69 
TUMGTB cseearecaesneseenins 14.68 
FRG: TRIAS. 6 so: -eocorerscnnenes 14.45 
New Hampshire ..... sasauate 14.27 
WIEGOH ELD ss eunserewiaceeoity sxe 14.15, 
Michigan ....... anes Keieaets 14.01 


This shows well for Missouri, and places her as having the mean average 


among the States. 


Taking this rain-fall and the mean temperature of the 


climate, the splendid drainage, its freedom from anything like malarial fever 
which belongs to this portion of the State, and Daviess county has no fear 
of rivalry in the healthfulness of her climate. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


SCHOOLS AND SOCIETIES. 


Schools—First School—Inaugurating Schoals—Schools and School Fund—School Year of 
IS75—Enumeration—Annual Distribution—Prineipal of the Vartous School Funds— 
State Items—1876—1878—1579—1880—1881—By Townships—Enumeration, 1881—State 
School Fund—Patrons of Husbandry—Its Ohject—In Daviess County—Names—Pre- 
amble—Constitution—By-Laws—Remarks—Why it Flourished and Why it Failed— 
Declaration of Purposes—The Daviess County Immigration Soeciety—Township Com- 
mitteemen—Daviess County Medical Society—FKirst Officers—Members—Grand River 
Medical Association—I'air Association—New Incorporation. 


SCHOOLS. 


Education stands at the portals of civilization, and from the earliest his- 
tory of our country it has stood as the bulwark of free institutions, the 
beacon-light which has guided our people in their onward march of progress, 


and given a name to America as the home of an enlightened people. 


It is 


the keystone in the arch of human development, and the world progresses 
as the arts and sciences spread and irradiate the whole country. Ignorance 
and vice ruled the “dark ages,” war desolated the country, but when eduea- 
tion led in the march of civilization the sword gave way to peace, and vice 
was relegated to those places where the sunlight of reason had not yet 
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broken through the thick cloud of ignorance which enveloped the masses of 
the people. The sword gave way to the intellectual sway of the pen, and 
men found higher aims and nobler accomplishments than that of the sue- 
eesstul knight or gladiator. 

The spread of edueation began to tell upou the mental resources of the 
people; in its development the triumph of mind over matter became as- 
sured, and its forward progress las been « triumphant march, ever onward 
and upward toward the plane of universal knowledge. And from the old 
world to the new came, also, the thirst for knowledge. It was those driven 
trom the old world because vice, which reigned, could not stand the light of 
an educated people, who made America their home. They came free to 
earry out their views of education and enlightened progress, and grounding 
their work upon their faith, it was one of success, America stands to-day, 
in practical education and general knowledge, in the van of enlightened na- 
tions—not the effete knowledge which was in the rut of theoretical teach- 
ings, but in the wide, open pathway which makes the mind expand and 
gives broader views to the masses of the people. It is this general knowl- 
edge which has made the United States rank as one of the first nations of 
the earth in power and influence; and yet she has but just passed one cen- 
tury of her existence. And this thirst for knowledge haz increased with her 
inereasiug years, and schools and colleges are the pride of the citizens in 
every section of our commen country. In this State there is found em- 
bodied in the constitntion one important item, It is that twenty-five per 
cent of the revenue of the State, exclusive of the interest and sinking fund, 
is set aside for school purposes. ‘This law was passed under the administra- 
tion of Sterling Price, and continued until 1861. During the war and until 
1869 that fund had not been paid, but a change trom war rule to that of By 
Gratz Brown, and forward trom that date, the revenue again was paid into 
the school fund, and about $1,500,000 added tor those lost years. The new 
State constitution of 1875 has a clause that will forever make that twenty- 
five per cent payable to the school fund annually. The county funds are 
steadily growing, and as the State is rapidly increasing in wealth, it will not 
be long before the sehuol fund State, county and township——-with the 
money arising from fines und penalties--will be sufficient for the full con- 
duct of our schouls. The tax levy need ouly be enough to build and im- 
prove the school property uf each county as such may become necessary. 


FIRS) SCINOOL, 


There are not many counties in the State that have better educational 
facilities than Daviess county at this Lime, and every year a step torward 
is taken in the department of her progress. In 1535 schools were taught, 
and from that day there has been no faltering by the way. In those pio- 
aeer days, the scholars were few, but next to getting a cabin and the nee- 
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essaries of life, the pioneer gave his attention to schools. Then it was that 
the neighbors would gather together, and from their gathering came the 
primitive log school-houses of long ago, and from these rudely-construeted 
eabins and the spirit which built them has come the thorough and compre- 
hensive system of education of to-day. The early settler was in favor of 
schools, and the first of which any account is found, was taught by H. W. 
Enyart, in Benton township. The school was taught by him for three 
months in the summer of 1837, and also the same length of time the win- 
ter following. Tle received two dollars per scholar, in the curreney of the 
country. Corn was taken in payment, from which he made his own meal, 
using a wooden mortar burnt out of a log; corn and deer skins ané honey 
were received at par value; and once in a while he was paid in eash, but it 
was the exception and pot the rule. Schools were soon started in every 
settlement, and a strong desire was early shown for a thorough sehool sys- 
tem, and, although the county was not of rapid growth, that feeling grew 
and spread through every section of the county, and it has so grown that 
to-day few couuties in the State will show more enlightened progress in 
their school system than Daviess county, which, in this respect, ranks 
among the first. 


(NAUGURATING SCHOOLS. 


The publie schools of Daviess county have steadily progressed. As early 
as 1853 the first superintendent of schools was appointed in the person of 
William Tsaacs. Mr. Tsaaes held his position for two years, and his prinei- 
pal business was paying out to the townships the money to which they were 
entitled in the several apportionments. The districts were few then and 
nut as thoroughly urganized as they should have been, but the trouble was 
not with the superintendent. Tt was because, up to that time, no system of 
county schools had been organized. Mr. Isaacs, in his two years term, did 
accomplish much hard work, and also inaugurated a system which was a 
great help to his successors. Some six school townships had been organ- 
ized and six more preparing for work under the county’s arrangement. 
Charles Place sueceeded Mr. Isaacs in 1855, and he held his office for five 
years. Mr. Place was not as conversant with the system of public schools 
as could have been wished, but he was diligent and with a strong desire to 
make the schools of Daviess county a success, he worked faithfully to that 
end and probably did as much to establish the school system of the 
county on a svlid and enduring foundation as any superintendent connected 
with its history. 

SCHOOLS AND SCIOOL FUND. 


The school fund of 1855 amounted to $1,512.29, of which three hundred 
and twenty dollars came from the State, and the remainder being the 
township fund. This amount was divided among twelve school districts. 
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The township fund that year was $11,907.41, which amount was the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the sixteenth section in the different townships, sold up 
to that date. There was but little change in 1856, but by the year 1857, 
sixteen, instead of twelve, was the number of school districts organized in 
the county. The State fund for the county was that year 8585. and the 
township fund increased so that the amount tor distribution was $1,897.51, 
giving a total of $1,982.51. This was an increase over the vear 1855, of 
$464.22. 

The year 1857 the swamp Jands were sold, that is,a part of them, and the 
amount of that sale was to go to the school fund. That sale aronnted to 
over $50,000, and there were still some 600 acres left. This last was sold at 
not less than tivo dollars and fifty cents per acre, and a large quantity of it 
was suld at a much higher figure. Something like twenty to twenty-tive 
thousand dollars should have been received for that land, but the school fund 
does not show it. The swamp land fund is put down at $4044.56. and the 
land was sold for about $75,000, There seems to be no record of this dis- 
crepancy, or of any search for the missing finds. Certain parties defaulted, 
paid costs and interest, and gave the land back to the county, nt it seems 
as if more than a trifle over halt should have been saved tur the selimols. 
1858 showed up a handsome increase, and the schools prospered correspond- 
ingly, the fund that year amounting to $2,045, The interest on the swamp 
land tnnd began to tell, The impetus given was a marked contrast to the 
decade between 1840 and 1850. Hope told a flattering tale soon te be 
changed. Very little interest or progress can be found in the pablie scliools 
of Daviess county, from 1861 to 1867. The whole State lay shattered and 
bleeding at every pore, and Missouri, in 1865, when peace was proclaimed, 
was without a school system Private seliools and colleges, which liad 
flourished in other years, had een abandoned, or were eking out a preea- 
rious existence. Even the State University searcely Lad life enongh to open 
its hall doors for the admission of students, During the strife, whieh had 
raged for four years with mereiless tury, and devastated all parts of the 


State, the minds of the people had been diverted from all peaceful and en- 
nubling pursuits; their affections alienated su that neighbor not unfrequently 
regarded neighbor with feelings of suspicion and distrust, and at times with 
intense hatred. Society was torn asunder, and amid the general convulsion, 
the education of the youth was almost entirely neglected. The ebildren 
were growing up illiterate, and wuless something could be done, and that 
speedily, a cloud of ignorance would soon overshadow the whole State At 
this crisis, laws were enacted, specifying how to organize country, village, 
town, and city schools; also the mode of levying taxes for buildings and 
school purposes, and how to collect the same. The duties and qualitications 
of school officers and teachers were clearly set turth. Business interests and 
industries of the west and south drew people here from all sections of the 
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Union. When they came they made their homes among generous and noble- 
hearted people. The rankling passions whieh other and bitter years had 
produced, were soon extinguished or lushed in silence, Reason, parental 
jove, and philanthropy prevailed. Schools must be established and the 
children educated, was the decision of the majority. 

This state of affairs culminated in the legislature taking advanced steps, 
and giving to the State laws that could help the reorganization of the entire 
school system. County superintendents had been paralyzed, and required 
energy aud perseverance to place the schools once more upon the highway 
of progress. 

Daviess county was not slow toaet. The school moneys had not been forth- 
coming and. in fact, no tax for years had been levied, or if it lad been, it 
seemed to have failed in collection. In the year 1867 the County Court de- 
termined to straighten things out, and they came down on the people with 
a levy that realized something over $23,918.05. It waked the people up at 
onee, and they opened wide their eves and quite a large number opened 
their months in objection to this astounding levy. It did no good, and 
although it was considered pretty rough, they came forward and paid the 
tax, The amount for which each township was assessed will be found in 
the general history for the year 1867. This fund with the State, county, 
and township money for distribution, put sehool matters in pretty good 
shape, but there has been a pretty heavy tax for school purposes every year 
sinee. School-honses had to be built, extra sebool lots purchased, and the 
apparatus and furniture necessary for use and oeenpancy. Money for these 
things had to come. and only by taxation, but it may be said to the praise 
of the people that after the first shock of battle they lravely stood by the 
County Court, or local assessment, and have willingly paid their school tax, 
Under this state of feeling it was no wonder that schools grew and multi- 
plied within the county. In 1864 the public fand amounted to $8,091.39, 
and two vears later, in 1871, it reached the bandsome sum of $9,990.87. 
This amount was the tetal of State, county, and township school fund, be- 
sides this there was the county levy, which generally far exceeded the com- 
bined tands above mentioned. The publie fund, however, raised slightly in 
different years, as either greater or less interest was received, and often 
prompt collections were not always to be relied on. 

In 1871 there were eighty-tive teachers of primary schoois, and that year 
one school for colored children—the first mentioned. These schools were 
kept open on an average of three months. The schools were making steady 
progress, both in the facilities required and in the number of pupils in at- 
tendance, yet were still lacking many essentials for more perfect work. The 
colored school was located in Gallatin, and there were fifty-eight chil- 
dren in attendance. One hundred and forty dollars were set aside to pay for 
the support of this school for the year 1871. 
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In all there were ninety-seven teachers employed, and eighty-five sehool- 
houses in the county. Seventy-four male teachers averaged thirty. seven dol- 
lars per month, salary, and the twenty-three female teachers ave raged twenty- 
nine dollars per month. There was a total of 5,668 children of school age, 
three-fourths of whom attended school for the term. The following are the 
achool moneys for the year: — ; 


The State, county, and township fund..........-.5000csee0s S 9,990.87 
Andsthe-tax levgysusascss) ASSAD iviisin odie iteiacaees 5,271.79 
Total school fund distributed jn ISTL........ 0.2.0.0. $15.262.66 


The teacher’s wages amounted to $8,753. 


A teacher's institute was held at Salem in December, IST1L; at Gallatin in 
February, 1872; and in Mareh at Prairie Valley. The instructors and lee- 
turers for the institute were the Revs. Stark and Buckland. The normal 
schools have since taken the place of these institutes. 

The schools seemed to take new life. The interest due on school bonds was 
more promptly collected, Quite a loss was occasioned by the Flint robbery 
at Kansas City, Mr. Flint having $2,000 of the school money with him when 
he was robbed, and why he took it was never satisfactorily explained and 
was the darkest part of that most unfortunate affair: he was compelled to 
settle it, but gave depreciated county warrants for the sum carried off. How- 
ever, the County Court and the people were in favor of schools and for the 
enlargement of the school fund and so the interest was promptly collected 
and fines and penalties turned over, and the schools again began to take on 
an encouraging look. The reports for 1872, 1873 and 1874 were satisfactory, 
showing steady progress. 


SCHOOL YEAR OF 1575. 


The annual receipts and expenditures for the year 1875 with the enumer- 
ation will be found below, the regular reports of the year being made out 
and handed to the proper authoHities 1 in April of the following year. 


MAZE, FEMALE. TOTAL, 
Number of white persons in the county between 
five and twenty-one years Gf AVC. waco 3,100 2.863 5,963 
Number of colored persons in the county is ‘biveen 
tive and twenty-one years of age......--- TA as 132 
Ota ccsiiteme ceienene ie awe wears wae DATE.....2,921, ..6,075 
Number of teachers employed in the county during the year:— 
Male iiss rahe ease seni ames i sorsecmencuiwtins Ratennns dO speas NO ree bess STORER . 15 
SEE Chicsccaneisvconsha Gasces aeenabeBeaanscd asi BS a a ec ea Sh gy ae Zisaceucecera oe 
110 


Total number of teacherss ssccv ccs ocr aee ewww wan sernwm mowers: 
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Average salaries of teachers per month:— 


ERIE .. ceimcareverexe mera nada reir it eee ee ey a ee . 0. $35.20 
Pantin: Kg ASN ‘ Lela STOO RERUERE I RE JSR emcees CaICCe 
Number of sehool- ee in i OS CORMCV nas vsrmegemeriasiere soreness 94 
Nuinber of buildings rented for school pimpaven: piacemipian pseusses 2 
Number of scholars that may be seated in the various school-houses, 3,937 
Number of white schouls in operation.......0 2.65... eee ee oe 94 
Value of school property in the county..........--2.--20545 . $23,334.41 
Average rate per cent levied for school purposes in county—sixty- 

six cents On...... Se ee ee ae eee 100.00 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages in apne county during the year... 12,504.35 
Amount paid for fuel for schools in the county during the year . 620.62 


ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION, 


Amount of revenue received from State fund by Auditor’s warrant 


OL AST cessscieroes siaisteme eRe aero < ORRIN SINS soe eeeeesS 3,042.31 
Amount of revenne received from county funds in 1874 (interest 

on notes and bonds)... ........ Reem Pace! & 3,473.13 
Amount of revenne received from tuwuship fund in 1874 (interest 

on notes and bonds) PCy Se LCetBISOae eae oe eens «86S 
Amount received from district tax in IST4, as per settlement with 

BOUBCUOE TMS TELS a... ceinieneyerecevassieseseunesaieis tarcwicese LO TLES 

Total amount received from the four sonrees...... aaspatiaseuenas $24,397.98 
Total amount expended, as shown by settlement with county treas- 

vrerjn April, 1875....... Si Sie See Tee .. 20,724.53 

Cash on hand,.......- Aaa) SOME eel edn ence es «$3,678.45 


PRINCIPAL OF TH VARIOCSSCHOOL FUNDs, 


Amount of township school funds........ 052+ ..00ceesees +. $20,897.31 
Amount of swamp land school funds,......-. eee Te 36,443.27 
Amount of fines and penisltios ss icssccwaccwsmicnmese vee tees ewes Ssh TOF 

| HO a ee a ee ee ee vee 61,512.22 


Amount received during the year for fines and penalties, which 

was loaned un bonds bearing ten-per cent interest .........$391.00 
STATE ITEMS. 

The State school fund in the year 1875 was very handsomely inereased by 
a transfer of $35,000 from the exeeutor’s and administrator's fund, uncalled 
for, and a profit in selling United States six per cent bonds belonging to 
the school fund which the United States treasury was about to call in, and 
securing Missouri State bonds drawing the same rate of interest. The profit 
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of this transaction was $245,280.91, which was added to the permanent 
fund, thus having a larger fund to be distributed to the eounties of nearly 
$18,000. . 

The State fund was increasing, the county fund was constantly enlarging 
from fines and penalties, aud the township fund was added to now and then 
by failing to pay interest on schooi bonds, the property reverting to the 
county; there has been a regular increase thronghout the State on county 
school tunds amounting in three years to over $341,000. Thus the future 
of Missouri in her educational resources is one to be envied. 


1STH-187s. 


There has been a continned forward record in the progress of Daviess 
county school facilities and the gradual inerease of school population has 
shown also a far better attendance than in previous years. The total amount 
of school money received for distribution in 1875 was $28,150.04, and the 


total amount expended was $20,026.70, The principal of the various school 
fuuds had reached the following sums:-— 


Township fund, January 1, U877........0 00200 cee ee cee eee S$ 16.081,08 
Swamp land fund, January 1, 1877 ........ 40. .cce cece eneee 4,165.51 
County fund, tines and penalties, January 1, 1877. ...... sas DOTS 

Potalecoumneecauswet: SUS eS eT .-- $61,822.38 


The fines and penalties which were added to the permanent county fund 
for 1876 amounted to $478.04. 

It will be seen by these figures that a very satistactory increase lias been 
going on in the permanent school funds of the county. 

In the years 1877 and 1878 the advance was quiet but steady. The num- 
ber of children of school age in the county had increased trom 6,130 in 
1876 to 6,454 in 1878. Tt was necessary that more rovin should be pro- 
vided for the greater number of pupils in attendance and su the tax levy 
for school purposes, in 1877, was larger than for a number of vears and 
only exceeded by the levy of 1867, just ten years previons. It was also the 
first year that the tax levy on railroad property in the county had been 
made a separate school tax. The amount raised for schoul parposes in 
Daviess coun ty for the year S77 was $43,992.59. The levy was $21,535.75, 
and the railroad tax $3,403.57, and the total expenditures were $28,538.75. 
Including the eash on hand, there was 341,259.52 for use in IS78, and the 
expenses exceeded those of 1877, being $31,282.62. The amount of fines 
and penalties added to the permanent fund for 1877 and 1878 was $2,048.17. 
This being loaned out at ten per cent was quite an addition to the perma- 
nent fund from that source and quite a little increase for annual distribu- 


tion. 
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1879-1880. 

The increase of pupils attending the schools compelled still larger facili- 
ties, and the school-houses in the country numbered 103, The follawing 
statistics ‘may be of interest:— 

There were of school age in Daviess county 6,538; and the number attend- 
ing school, 5.304. 

There were one hundred and three school-houses in the county, and three 
school-houses were rented, making one hundred and four white and two col- 
ored schools in operation for the winter of 1879-80. Sixty-two ehildren of 
the namber given above as attending school were colored, and there were 133 
children in the county less than half attending school. 


Paid tesGherancosnepnvs rer reesesaaeice scorns a e.e0 0 218,119.00 
Paster tush ces oichaaie ceases RGR 916.00 
Paid foriventiand repairs: cscseseasaowarwanes comeaie $43.00 
Paid incidental Expenses... coe ca nergcwe ceseeseeens 905.00 
Paid for:new schoolshouses iss Sess yessececnaras . EOSE00 
Paid past Todsbtedness. aws:cese xvas caseceesaciweaese we 6,029.00 


There was on hand, April 1, 1880,cash to the amount of 9,933.64 


There were ninety-four male and fifty-seven female teachers employed, 
and their wages were $38 and $24 per month, respectively, making an av- 
erage of $31 per month. 

Daviess county for the satne vear furnished four scholars for the Normal 
School at Kirksville. 

The expenditures for school purposes in 1879 amounted to $29,841.06 and 
those of 1880 to $34,839.79. The fines and penalties for the two years, and 
added to the permanent fund was $983.93. 

The property of the county for school purposes was assessed and its value 
returned January 1, 1880, at the handsome sum of $68,413. This was for 
school-houses and lots, and the apparatus on hand necessary, also ineluding 
the furniture of the schools. It is a credible exhibit, showing, as it 
does, that besides this property the permanent school fund reaches about 
the same sum. 

The school statistics for the year 1881 are not reported until the following 
spring, but it can be safely said that the schools are not falling behind. This 
fact, this year as well as for the last two, has been on account of the profi- 
ciency of the teachers employed, anda better class of township officers in 
charge of the schools. They are giving a more intelligent study of what is 
their duty. In regard to the schools, no man should be elected to attend to 
them who has so much other business that more of his time and thoughts 
are given to that than to the schools. To the intelligence of the teachers rand 
their pride in the work is to be attributed the flourishing condition of the 
school of Daviess county, and to them their progress will have to be credited. 
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The enumeration of children in the county of school age was taken April 
Ist, and that enumeration is the basis of distribution of the State and 
county funds. Having secured a full list of the children, by townships, and 
also the exact statement of the finds of each township, this will prove of 
value to show hereafter the increase of the funds for school purposes. The 
total fund of the State and county, as well as of the townships is given be- 
low. The number of schools, the rate of wages to teachers, number of 
school buildings, ete., given, make this school history invalnable for future 
reference. It is reliable in every respect, and furnishes what should be 
known to the people of Daviess county. A study of this chapter of the 
county’s history and a watehful progress will do wonders towards improving 
the future of educational work. 

The principals of the several public school funds are as follows, the 
amount being made out and computed up to October 1, 1881:— 


Aieaitis Ign Tei. nveaene ween a8 Kee RES Resse s ooo 840,644.56 
Fond of fines and penalties.... ....... eRe RnR T.416.66 
Fund of strays..... “SRR EEAERAN en 779.87 
Township fund, aggregate. ... 2.6... eee cee eee eee eee 17,329.18 
Total county school fund;.........2-6-0- sere ee ee cece ee $66,170.2T 
BY TOWNSHIPS. 
Am't Tw'p Fund. 
Township 58, Range 26.......-6 0 see ce ee cere cere ee eee es $ 980,00 
ms s bs DU arava caniayarstsn¥ ea ee ee ee ee 1,144 49 
me ae ne Pec grainy onsiaye Hie waSae Siiliatal SANE RES $6.50 
io “ 6 BBloscewextemaacemene poriniiecrsiraneuseuates 2,141.14 
Ld 59 5 | a ae a ; 1,116.53 
s“ ‘ © (OF aseseneee Se itches een Sateen L2TOAt 
« “ “ ee eumniad a Sinatsicat eases 581.00 
“ “ DE ciererencivecaenausinad CRANES WRT RSEON $24.40 
sk 60 & OP carcruncsiatylneicussatia aly erika ne Naiters as [stare auaRemNar ane 1,023.30 
te “  imeshieanan savas mid wanensanneteutaress seem eree 493.30 
“ ee > SO eT peas PSRs imimenwse DUST OE 
‘ G20 Gecercrcegiroee Meine eeeton mies alee aemsieeie 952.00 
et 61 ot DG sczaiverzia 4 prareiexectunte sais sin agg itea Se SN 1,482.86 
« “ DE cennibiei ta ecole Pr ee a eg aa REE 892.38 
ts “ € i928 scacex ae meen Semmens ee 1,255.33 
“ “ AG. cacxtnain comets FSR Naws Meme 1,135.07 
*Tistalicccivaatearseen eT ae P wine: eee $17,529.18 
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ENUMERATION OF OHILDREN BY TOWNSHIPS—COMPLETED APRIL 1, 1881. 


: ‘ — WHITES. | COLORED. || g 
as 
Ss | & la) ee 
Township 55-26... sence seer eecnes ce nes | 164) 172 2} =| 340 
Townihip UIT srconensssmanercnanneens ‘| 119) 126 1)......|| 246 
Township $8-28)...0issex0ssesewa ss eens 195) 149)..... veel 344 
Township 58-29.)..05.. see sese ve setae 191} 171)..... | 1| 36: 
Township 59-26..........+... steeeseesss| 256) 238/.....7.... 494 
TOWNS: BOSE rescence oo rersannsa ones | 885) 368 v4 63]| 862 
Townslitp S9-Be exces 5 sassvermnsmmeenes 180 162 Bl... .|} 349 
Township 59-29...6c.000.0 e000 ves vee} 298] 235] 6) ~—B'T 549 
Township 60-26. ...0c0000 6004 vaawvsawes-| 180), 904 4|| 394 
Township 60-27... 0.4.1. arate tiers si 191) 152) 1]. . «|| 344 
Township 60-28.........+: we. wexemomeinmmee) SM TRO sce lek cl eee 
TOVMNEDIP G0-BB 00.50.00 ans ere , 926) 206].....|.. ..|] 482 
Township, (ABB. cccnnasecacnonwaxacias oe] DPQ BRts moe 341 
TLownsllip 61-81 secsicsenucniwcamerss sas 181, Con oe |) 338 
Mownakip @1-Gesscias susie venvimeatsors | 254 216) 1 i 474 
CO | ee 263 293:.. Seale és 656 
TO so spsccwie cmsrrrsneeteaieme oer 3504, 3141) _ 63| 77/6790 
STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


The State of Missouri stands in the front rank, both in the thoroughness 
of her educational work and in the amount of funds for edueational pur- 
poses. There are very few who know what the State las done or is doing in 
that revard. 

The torturing and misconstruing of a partisan press is not the souree to 
find the truth of any matter involving the progress of domestic or eduea- 
tional matters. Parties are given over to the work of defeating their oppo- 
nents, and anything is ammunition which can breed distrust against each 
other and false statements make up a wonderful part of campaign literature. 
The State school fund combined with the county, township and seminary 
funds show an " $7.542,225.72. that the people of Missouri have 
up to January 1, 1881, laid aside for the edueation of their children. - And 
this fund does not stop there. Twenty-five per cent of the State revenue is 
laid aside annually for school purposes, besides fines, penalties, strays and 
county levy, with an occasional township assessment. The fund, of which 
the aggregate is given above, will grow from year to year, until a county 
and township levy will not be needed, but the interest on the State, county 
and township fund will be sufticient for all purposes. ‘The following is the 
several funds composing the amount as above. 


aggregate of 
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Dtaté SchoGl HUW Ais. ccs csuseewrck STRESS ee $2,909 457.11 
State seminary fund........ 00.00... Uw Mweaecaes FZWZOIOOO 
Oounty school fants seanseesers . . . caus aieinwnsernvspeens Soe LOS 
DOAN OUT GE cacscn scsi ens enna ge eare. CURE Iisa. 1.984.316.65 
Special school find ........ ce coe eeccueceunes ieee 22892008 
Lt ee ene ree SEE Pecrwis EO Te 
The school property of the State amounted, January 1, 1880, 
A saegnrs eee eS AE Ob . nszie revere a qyercaienrerpumienwrieceetiecd) “Nel Ocak 
Total school trnd........... eT eee $14,689,129.87 


Tere then isa fund and property exclusively for educational purposes, 
which sheds a bright luster upon the eseatcheon of sur State. When the fact 
is known that in 1842 the total school tind of the State was only $575,564, 
something ean be seen of the enlightened poliey of the rulers of the State, 
when that sum has grown to millions within a little over a generation, 
while other millions have been invested in sclool-houses, land, ete., and gives 
tangible evidence of the liberality and broad views of the people in ednea- 
tional matters. 
> When there is to be taken into aceonnt, besides this, fourteen and a half mil- 
lions of property, the annua! expenses paid out the past forty years, the sum 
¢ontributed by the people of Missouri for edneating the children of the 
State, she will be found to lave few equals in this department of enlightened 
progress. The State distributed $3,202,273.58 in the vear 1879 alone, add 
to this distribution county, township levy, and the real sum as can be seen, 
is immense, 

It has been this liberal and broad system which has given Missouri a high 
standing among her sister States, She ranks from first to fifth in all that 
goes to make a people healthy, wealthy and wise, and standing thus, in the 
great sisterloou of States, she is a bright example for other and older States 
to follow and younger ones to emulate. This spirit of educational progress 
is not evanescent, but is engrafted upon the constitution of the State, and 
will ever be the proudest monmuent of the wisdum of her people. 

It is building upon a rock foundation, the storm of ignorance cannot shake 
it, and the folly of fanaties ean have no foothold in her border. Her people, 
swayed by the light of reason, educated to form their own opinions, firm in 
their resolve to do right, there is nothing to prevent the onward and up- 
ward prowress of the State. 


VATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


This order originated in 1873, culminated in 1874, and was allowed to die 
out in 1875. For two years it became the wonder of the country, because 
of its rapid growth, and was the first and last organization in this country 
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that cansed the great railroad kings to tremble, and monopolies in generab 
to lower their banner of trand and robbery and craw] at the feet of those whom 
they had so ruthlessly robbed and defiantly challenged to provide a remedy, 

Untortunately tor the farmer and the working man, the skilled mechanie 
and the artisan, traitors wormed themselves into the order, brazen political 
harlots sueceeded in getting a foothold, and the order, which had promised 
so much, whieh had caused fraud of every kind to tremble, had but a few 
months of life, and then was gone forever. But it is not and will not be for- 
gotten, and the day may come when the order will again arise, assert its power, 
and cause the organized bands of robbers, under the names of different mo- 


nopolies, to hang their heads with fear, 
ITS OBJECT. 


The order in all respects was one to be proud of. Its object and aim was 
the elevation of the great working classes of the country and to show them 
their rights, and how those alite could be secured by a unity of action and 
a concentration of purpose. Not only this, but the edneation and culture 
of all was one of its cardinal features. To enhance the comforts and attrac- 
tions of their homes, to foster and encourage neigltborly feeling, to lessen 
expenses by codperation, to purchase cheaper by combining and purchasing 
in larger quantities, to avoid litigation, and to earnestly work to allay all 
sectional strife and make ours indeed one people and one country, were links. 
in the chain which bound together those who had united with the order, 

There was enough in these desires to fonnd an organization as durableas 
the rocks, but frand enlisted the thousands that are ever ready to sell their 
souls to the devil for gain and what they conld not and dare not du openly to 
oppose this organization, was done by treachery and deceit. 

While it flourished it did a large amount of faithful and earnest work. 
The granges will ever hold a green spot in the memory of all who were earn- 
est and innocent members, and there are none who were but what will ever 
regret its downfall. Its principles, however, will live, and it may again blos- 
som, and perhaps live until the full fruition of its noble work. 


IN DAVIESS COUNTY. 


The order in Daviess county began to grow in the fall of 1873, but its 
greatest strength was reached Jate in the summer of 1874. It then num- 
bered twenty-two granges, with a central organization known as the county 
council, composed of the members of the different county granges, and trom 
the central conncil the rules and regulations were made to govern the Pa- 
trons of Husbandry as a body. At the height of its power the organiza- 
tion numbered over twelve hundred members, and by combining they were 
able to secure cheaper goods and lower freights. 

Could polities have been kept out, the members ignoring party and vot- 
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ing alone for the good of all, it might have been flourishing to-day, and 
thousauds of dollars saved to the peuple of Daviess county by carrying ont 
the aims and object of the order. 

The names of the granges organized in the county are given below; also 
the names of the master and secretary in the order named, and the time of 
the ineeting of each grange. 


NAMES, 


Washington—F. McCoy, W. A. Scott. 

Western Star—J. Offut, J. F. Bickel. 

Monroe—J. P. Smith, J, K. Baker. 

Farmers’ Home—S. H. Ramsbottom, W. J. Wright. 

Benton—J. M. Christie, T. J. Mattingly. 

Sheridan—G. I. Barkdoll, M. J. Benton. 

Jameson—William D. MeDonald, F. K. Fletcher; fourth Saturday in 
each month. 

Gallatin--D. L. Kost, J. UL. Frost; first Saturday in each month, 

Liberty—B. B. Worden, R. 1. Benedict; first Thursday in each month. 

Line—IWlamilton Reager, Jacob Lockwood; one Thursday in each month 

Harrison—T. W. Reed, J. M. Reed. 

Charity—Il. B. Witten, J. L. Bradden. 

Colfax—David Crall, Stephen Norton. 

Jefferson—B,. W. Stout, Philo Munson; Thursday on or before the full 
moon. 

Jamesport—R. C, Williams, N. Nichols; Saturday on or betore the full 
moon. 

Santa Rosa—J. W. Ambrose, T. T. Roberts. 

Cypress--B. B. Adams, 8. Tl. Everly. 

Civil Bend—R. M. Jackson, James L. Powell. 

Salem—Nathaniel Glaze, J. N. Netherton; fourth Saturday in each 
month. 

Oak Forest—Israel Coen, John Oxford. 

Bancroft—J. DeGolia, R. Woodward. 


In the fall of 1873 when there were only about half of the above granges 
in successful operation, a call was made for a mass meeting to form a county 
conneil with a constitution and by-laws. The meeting met October 15, 
1873, and the granges already formed met and held a mecting and presented 
their credentials, having appointed their ehairman and secretary. 

They elected the following otticers: William D. MeDonald, president; 
James L. Powell, secretary; Gabriel Feurt, treasurer; J. P. Drummond, 
Sainnel Kendig, and R. M. Jackson were appointed trustees; and B, G, 
Kimbull business agent. The constitution and by-laws were adopted as re- 
ported by the committee and are as tollows:— 

26 
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PREAMBLE. 


Wuereas: Other classes and professions of men have formed combina- 
tions tu protect their own interests, and 
Wuerras: Many ot these combinations are working indirectly against 
the best interests of the farmer, therefore, in order to form a more perfect 
union, secure our rights and protect our interests, against the encroachments 
of such combinations, we, the representatives of. subordinate granges of 
Patrons of Husbandry in Daviess county, acting under the State Grange of 
Missouri, do hereby form ourselves into a mutual, codperative association 
and adopt the fullowing articles of confederation. 


CONSTITCTION—ARTICLE L—NAME. 
This association shall be called the Daviess County Council of the Patrons 
ot Husbandry. 
ARTICLE II1.—OBJECTS. 


The objects of this association shall be the promotion and attainment of 
the united and uniform action of the granges of which it is composed, in 
all matters atfecting their interests and welfare, in bringing the producer 
and consumer of agricultural implements and products closer together, by 
buying and selling through this association, or through such parties as may 
make arrangement with it to buy or sell such articles or implements as we 
may need, and to trausact any other business that may be necessary to secure 
these ends. 


ARTICLE 11].—MEMBERSHIP. 


Sre. 1. This association shall be composed of subordinate granges in 
regular working order who have complied with the rules and regulations of 
this association. 

Src. 2. All granges in regular working order may become members 
of this association by the payment of five dollars to the secretary, and may 
retain such metmbership by the payment of annual dues in a sum equal to 
five cents tor each of its members. 


ARTICLE Iv, 


Src. 1. Each grange belonging to the association shall be entitled to 
representation as follows: The master of each grange, as one delegate for 
the grange at large and one delegate to every twenty-five members or ma- 
jority thereof. And all members of such subordinate granges, belonging to 
this association in good regular standing in their respective granges, shall 
be members of this association and entitled to all its rights and privileges, 
except voting. 
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ARTICLE V.—OFFICERS. 


Src. 1. The officers of this association shall be a president, secretary 
treasurer and three trustees, whose powers and duties shall be fully dafiniad 
in the by-laws of this assuciation. : 

Svc. 2. There shall be an executive committee of five, consisting of the 
president, secretary, and trustees, and one business avent. 

Sree. 3. These officers shall be elected annually by ballot, at the first an- 
nual meeting of each year to be held on the first Tuesday in September, A 
majority of all the votes cast shall be necessury to a choiee. 


ARTIOLE VIL—LAWs. 


Sec. 1. This association shall have power to make all laws necessary for 
its government; also to alter, repeal, or modify such laws as may be found 
objectionable or inoperative; and to alter and amend this constitution when. 
ever it shall be deemed necessary, by a two-thirds majority of its delegates; 
proposed amendments, alterations, or modifications to be preseuted in wate 
ing and lay over three months, 


ARTICLE VII.—MEETINGS, 


Src. 1. The regular meetings of this association shall be as follows: 
An annual meeting and three quarterly meetings, to be held at such places 
as may be designated by the association and its trustees—the annual meet- 
ing on the first Tuesday in September, at 10 o'clock a. w.; and the quarterly 
meetings to be held on the first Tuesday of December, Mareh, and June 
in each year, at 10 o’cloek, a, mu. 

Sre. 2. Special meetings may be called by the president and secretary, 
whenever it is deemed necessary for the good of the association, and the 
secretary shall give each grange at least ten days notice of such special 
meeting. 


BY-LAWS.-—-ARTICLE I.——-DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Sto. 1. [t shall be the duty of the president to preside at all meetings of 
the association, sign all orders drawn on the treasurer, and perform other 
duties ordinarily required of such presiding officer. 

See. 2. It shall be the duty of the vice-president to perform the duties 
of the president, during his absence, or whenever required to do so, 

Ske. 8. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep an accurate record 
of the proceedings of this association, conduct its correspondence, receive 
and pay over all moneys to the treasurer, taking his receipt for the same, 
draw and countersign all orders on the treasurer, make a full report of the 
condition of the association, and duings of the executive committee at the 
aunual and each quarterly meeting, and have his books ready for inspection 
by the trustees, at any time. 
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Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive from the secretary 
all noneys belonging to the association, giving his receipt for the same, to 
keep accurate account of all such moneys received; to pay all orders signed 
by the secretary, to make a report of all moneys received and paid out by 
lim, at the annual and each quarterly meeting, and to deliver to his sue- 
cessor all moneys received and paid out by him, at the annual and each 
quarterly meeting, and to deliver to his snecessor all moneys and other prop- 
erty belonging to this association. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the trustees to examine all bills and ac- 
counts of officers and members of this association; also the books and papers 
of the secretary and treasurer, when required to do so by the association, 
and report on all matters they may have on hand at the annnal and each 
quarterly meeting, or whenever required to do so. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the executive committee to see that all 
the laws and resolutions of the association in all its business transactions 
are carried out when it is not in session. 


ARTICLE Il.— VACANCIES. 


Src. 1. Vacancies in all of the offices of this association may be filled 
by the executive committee nntil the next regular meeting, when an election 
shall be had to fill the rest of said vacancies. 


ARTICLE I1M.—-COMPENSATION, 


Sec. 1. The executive committee shall be allowed two dollars per day for 
time actually and necessarily spent in the services of the association, except 
at meetings of the association. 

Suc. 2. All bills and accounts against the association shall be presented 
in writing, and shall specity the articles or services charged fur. 


ARTICLE IV, 


Sec. 1, The sceretary and treasurer shall each be required to give such 
bond for faithful performance of duty and safe keeping of funds as shall be 
required and approved by the trustees. 


ARTICLE V.m—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


President calls to order, 

Door-keeper examines members. 

Secretary calls the roll of granges. 

President appoints committee on credentials. 
Reading minutes of last meeting. 

Report of committees, special and standing. 
Bills and accounts. 

Untinished business. 


SF Sot pm go to 
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9. New business. 
10. Reports of delegates as to progress, work, and news. 
11. Suggestions for the good of the association. 


REMARKS. 


The foregoing is the coustitution and by-laws of the Daviess county Pat- 
rons of Husbandry, and tor the time mentioned it flourished. The order, 
in this year of our Lord, ISS1, is dead, but a time may eome when it, ora 
similar one, nay be organized—may be demanded of the people if they 
would not submit to be robbed by extortion and monopoly, and when 
that time comes, it will be of value to those who direct and lead in the move, 
to know something of the wonderful order that for two years made fraud 
and raseality take a back seat, and the money power and railroad magnates 
quail before what they believed fur a time to have been an avenging 
nemesis. It flashed like a meteor and was gone, but its works will live af- 
ter it, for the grange has shown to the people what they can do to detend 
themselves against oppression by concert of action and harmony of feeling. 
Another such move inaugurated, with the light of the previous one betore 
it, may last longer and survive even the underhanded work of traitors, or 
the open opposition of a combined monopoly, 

The grange organization was a wonderful effort of the people, and well 
worth the space given to it in this history. It will not die out in the mem- 
ory of the people of Daviess county, but will ever bea beacon light of hope, 
for what man has done man ean do, when oppression again lays its hands 
heavy with extortion and crime upon the people. They will know that an- 
other combination, a unity of strength and action, will right the wrong and 
that oppression ean not last if the people have the will to act and the nerve 
to carry out the work of reform. This much the order of the Patrons of 
Husbandry has accomplished, and it should be remembered. The light of 
freedom dawns only when a people knowing their rights dare maintain them, 
and the heavy hand of oppression is ever ready to tighten its remorseless 
grip when the people fulter in their manhood or sink in listless apathy. It 
is the fact that the Patrons were so successful, which will give hope and 
comfort to the people for all time, knowing that wrong ean be righted 


when it becomes the seal of oppression. 
WHY It FLOURISNED AND WHY IT FAILED. 


The declaration of purposes of the Patrons of Husbandry, that whieh 
caused the order to spread so rapidly over the country was of that epirit of 
brotherly love, and opposition to all mater of oppression, which haz gained 
the heart of a people reared in the cradle of liberty, and staunch detenders 
of a republican form of government, Could the order have prevented the 
politician from becoming a feature in its organization, avd the effurts of a 
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few aspirants for power and pelf to make it a stepping-stone to their polit- 
ical ambition, it would have flourished to-day as it did a few years ago. As 
a political party, its successes were of a transitory nature and local effect, 
yet what reforms they did succeed in carrying out were of essential benefit 
to the great agricultural interests of the country, and it is to be regretted 
that the order to this day is not enlarged and united for the work of reform, 
as declared in its public profession of faith. Believing that these expres- 
sions should not die, and that they are the groundwork of a people’s inter- 
ests and prosperity, those principles and purposes for which, and under 
which, the noble order flourished are given # place in this history. Future 
generations may look back with pride to their ancestors who made these 
declarations the groundwork of their civil and political actions. It will 
show them that the true spirit of brotherly love aud noble manhood inspired 
their forefathers of this day and generation. The tollewing is the “declara- 
tion of purposes” as given forth by the order of the Patrons of TMusbandry 
in convention assembled :— 
DECLARATION OF PURPOSES OF THE PATRONS OF IVSBANDRY, 

“1, United by the strong and faithful tie of agriculture, we mutually 
resolve to labor for the good of our order, our country and mankind. 

“2. We heartily indorse the motto: ‘In essentials, unity; in non-essen- 
tials, liberty; in all things, charity.’ 

“3. We shall endeavor to advance our cause by laboring to accomplish, 
the following objects: To develop « better and higher manhovd and woman- 
hood among ourselves; to enhance the comforts and attractions of our homes 
and strengthen our attachments te our pursuits; to foster mutual under- 
standing and cooperation; to maintain inviolate our laws, and to emulate 
sach other in the labor to hasten the good time coming; to reduce our ex- 
penses, both individual and corporate; to buy less and produce more in order 
to make our farms self-sustaining; to diversity our crops, and crop no more 
than we can cultivate; to condense the weight of our exports, selling less in 
the bushel aud more on the hoof and in the fleece: to systematize our 
work and caleulate intelligently on the probabilities; to discountenance the 
eredit system, the mortgage system, the fashion system and every other sys- 
tem tending to prodigality and bankruptey. We propose meeting together, 
talking together, selling together, buying together, and, in general, acting 
together for our mutual protection and advancement as oceasion may re- 
quire. We shall avoid litigation as much as possible by arbitration in the 
grange. We shall continually strive to secure entire harmony, good will, 
vital brotherlisod among ourselves, and to make our order perpetual. We 
shall earnestly endeavor to suppress personal, local, sectional and national 
prejudices; all nnhealthy rivalry; all selfish ambition. A faithful adher-, 
ence to these principles will insure onr mental, moral and social advance- 
ment. 
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“4. Por our business interests, we desire to bring prodneers aud con 
sumers, farmers and manufacturers into the tuost direct and friendly. rela- 
tions, hence we must dispense with a surplns of middle mens not that we 
are unfriendly to them, but we do net need them; their surplus and their 
exactions diminish our profits, We wage uo aggressive warfare against any 
other interest whatever; on the contrary, all our wets, so far as business is 
concerned, are not only for the benefit af the producer and consumer, but 
also for all other interests, and tend to bring these two parties inte a speedy 
and economical contact. Henee, we hold that transportation computes of 
every kind are necessary tu our success: that their interests are intimately 
connected with our interests und that harmonious action is mutually advan- 
tayeons, keeping in view the first sentence of our declaration of principles 
of action, ‘that individual happiness depends on general prosperity” We 
shall, thereture, advoeate for every State the increase in every practical way 
of all facilities for transporting cheaply to the sea-board, or between home 
producers and consumers, all productions of war country. We adopt it as 
our fixed purpose to open ont the channels of natire’s great crreries that the 
life-blovd of commerce may flow freely, We are not eneniies of rmalreuds, 
navigable and irrigating canals, ner of any corporations that will advanee 
our industrial interests, nor of any of the Jaboring classes. [In our 
noble order there is ne communism, ne agrarinistns we are opposed tu such 
aspirit and management of any corporation or enterprise as tends to oppress 
the peuple and rob them of their just profits, We are uot enemies tu eapi- 
tal, but we oppose the tyranny of monopolies; we long te see the antago- 
nism between capital and labor removed by common consent and hy an en- 
lightened statesmanship worthy of the nineteenth century, We are opposed 
to excessive salaries, high rates of interest and the exorbitant per vent of 
profit in trade. They greatly inerense our bardens and do not beara proper 
proportion to the profits of the producers. We desire only self-protection 
and the protection of every true interest of our land hy legitimate trans: 
actions. legitimate trade and legitimate profits, We stall advance the cause 
of edueation among ourselves and for our ebildren by all just means within 
our power. We especially advocate for our agricultural and industrial cul- 
leges that practical agriculture, domestic science, and all the arts which 
adorn the home be taught in their conrses of study. 

“5, We emphatically and sincerely assert the oft repeated truth tanght 
in our organic law that the Grange, National, State or Subordinate, is not a 
political or party organization, No grange, if true to its ublivations, can 
disenss political or religions questivus, nor call political conventions, hor 
nominate candidates, nor even discuss their merits in their meetings. vet the 
principles we teach underlie all true polities, all true statesmanship, and, if 
properly carried out, will tend to purify the whole political atmosphere of 
vur country, for we seek the * greatest youd to the greatest nuniber, but 
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always remember that no one by becoming a grange meimber gives up that 
inalienable right or duty which belongs to every American citizen, to take a 
proper interest in the polities of this country; on the contrary, it is right 
for every member to do all in his power, legitimately, to influence for good 
the action of any political party to which he belongs. It is his duty to do 
all he ean in his own party to put down bribery, corruption and trickery; 
to see that none but faithful, competent and honest men who will stand un- 
flinchingly by our own industrial interests are nominated for all positions of 
trust, and to have carried out the principles which should always character- 
ize every grange member, that the office should seek the man, and not the 
man the office. We acknowledge the broad principle that difference of opin- 
ion is no erime, and hold that progress toward truth is made by difference of 
opinion, while the fanlt lies in the bitterness of controversy. We desire a 
proper equality and fairness; protection of the weak; restraint upon the 
strong; in short, justly distributed burdens and justly distributed power. 
These are American ideas, the very essence of American independence, and 
to advocate contrary is unworthy of the sons and danghters of an Ameri- 
ean republic. We cherish the belief that sectionalisin is, and of right 
should be, dead and buried with the past. Our work is for the present and 
future of our agricultural brotherhood and its purposes. We shall recog- 
nize no North, no South, no East, no West. It is reserved by every patron, 
as the right of a free man, to affiliate with any party that will but carry out 
his principles. 

“6. Ours being peculiarly a farmer's institution we cannot admit all to 
our ranks. Many are exeluded by the nature of our organization; not be- 
cause they are professional men, or laborers, but beeause they have nota 
sufficient direct interest iu tilling, or pasturing the soil, or they may have 
some interest to conflict with our purposes; but we appeal to all good citi- 
zens tor their cordial coSperation and to assist in our efforts toward reform, 
so that we may eventually remove from our midst every vestige of tyranny 
and corruption. We hail the general desire for fraternal harmony, equit- 
able compromise, and earnest codperation as an omen of our tature snecess. 

“7. It shall be an abiding principle with us to relieve any of our op- 
pressed brotherhood by any means at our command, 

“ Last, bat not least, we proglaim it among onr purposes to ineuleate a 
proper appreciation of the abilities and sphere of woman as indicated by 
admitting her to membership and position in our order. Iinploring the 
continued assistance of our Divine Master to guide us in our work, we here 
pledge ourselves to faithtully and harmoniously labor for all future time to 
return by our united effurts to the wisdom, justice, fraternity and purity of 
our forefathers.” 

It was this grand and noble declaration of prineiples and purposes which 
gave such strength tu the order and caused it in a few short months to be- 
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come a power for good in the land; to eause monopolists to tremble and 
extortionists to shake withan apprehension of eoming doom. That it should 
so soon loose its power is wuch to be regretted, but that its good work lives 
after it, isseen even to thisday. The farmers, the mechanics and the jabor. 
ing men have found that they were strong enough to rule when joined to- 
gether in the cause of right, and the same urganization will again come to 
the front when imonopolists become tyrants and would oppress and rob 
those who are their real benefactors. That it checked the railroad cormo- 
rants in their insatiable greed is certain, and that the money power felt that 
the Patrons of Husbandry had rights that muney kings were bound te re- 
spect was more than once illustrated by the lack of that defiant tone so 
common to those who have seenred wealth and usurped power, 


TUK DAVIESS COUNTY IMMIGRATION SOCIETY, 


The need of more settlers in Daviess county had been apparent for some 
time. Two trank lines of railroad run through the county, but at a heavy 
cost, and the next thing an increase of population so that the burden of tax- 
ation might become lighter by having more shoulders to bear it. With 
cheap lands and productive soil Daviess eounty was blessed, and then add- 
ing first-class railruad facilities with a hundred thousand dollurs invested in 
échools and tnition in less than a decade, certainly the inducement that could 
be offered to immigrants could be exceeded by none, and equaled by few 
counties in the State. To make these yreat advantages known the Daviess 
County Immigration Society was formed. The articles of association hav- 
ing been drawn up and signed by those interested in forwarding the organ- 
ization, a meeting was called on the 22d of July, 1875, to take such 
action as would make the organization a perminent one. The articles of 
association were drawn up and the organization was in pursuance of and in 
accordance with the provisious of article second of ¢ hapter sixty nine of Wag- 
ner’s Statutes, and chapter sixty-nine of the General Statutes of the State 
of Missouri. The meeting called was pretty generally attended, and came 
to order with Maj. 8. P. Cox in the ehair, and Milt. Ewing appointed seere- 
tary. 

A full disenssion took place and the merits of such an association and the 
demand tor one were admitted. After debate, a full board of directors 
were chosen to manage the business of the association or suciety for one 
year. The board was composed of the following gentlemen, to hold their 
offices until July 1, 1867; viz., H.C. MeDougal, 8. P. Cox, J.T. Dann, T. 
B. Yates, James L. Davis, John Ballinger and Milt. Ewing. 

The society then balloted for officers and the following names were se- 
lected: president, H. C. MeDougal; vice-president, 5. P. Cox; treasurer, 
T. B. Yates; secretary, Milt. Ewing. 

The by-laws, giving the rules for the governing of the society having been 
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presented, they were adopted. Thisended the proceedings of the original 
organization, with the exeeption of appointing township committeemen, 
which was done, and the following names, with their address, was decided 
upon:— 

TOWNSHIP COMMITTEEMEN. 


8. A. Richardson, Gallatin; George Tugyle, Gallatin; James Stigers, Gal- 
latin; H. P. Iubbard, Hamilton; T..J. Jefferies, Winstonville; W. B. Smith, 
Jamesport; Michael Murray Jamesport; Thomas B. Crowder, Alto Vista; 
Elijah Hubbard, Jameson; James L. Powell, Civil Bend; R. 8. Hall, Breck- 
inridge: John F. McDougal, Bancroft; Bernard Markey, Bancroft; B. H. 
Coffey, Coffeysburg; T, J. Mattingly, Pattonsburg. 

The society then appointed a committee to write up the soil, climate, timber 
and prairies, and the social, educational and chureh statisties of the county, in 
fact a condensed history, giving a full and acenrate description of the resources 
of the county, and the opportunities for the purchase of lands, ete. The 
work was well done and pamphlets of twelve pages written up, covering all 
the salient points, giving fair and concise information, so that immigrants 
could not err. 

Five thousand of these pamphlets were printed for free distribution in 
1876 and since that time. The advance Daviess county has made has beet 
largely due to the work of this society the iirst year of its existence. Tt 
should not tlag, but still give its energies to keeping Daviess county in the 
front rank of progress. A renewal of its organization and of its work 
would be of vast benefit to this connty. The fertile lands of Daviess 
county should be tilled, boundless wealth lies in the soil, and needs but the 
brain and the musele of an energetic people to bring it torth. Let the Im- 
migration Society renew its organization and continue its good work. 


DAVIESS COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


This society was organize] December 19. 1877, and was intended as ame- 
dium for the interchange of views and expressions of opinion of interest 
and profit to the medical profession. That duly qualitied physicians alone 
should become members, those who had acknowledged fealty to the code of 
ethics adopted for the interest and good government of the profession. A 
constitution and by laws were adopted and suelother action taken as would 
best promote the object of the organization. Some sixteen of the medical 
protession living in the county were present, and took part in the work of 
organization. Atter the constitution was read and approved and the by-laws 
adopted, a general disenssion took place as to the scope and intention of the 
society. At the close, the following ofticers were elected to serve six months, 
there being semi-annual meetings of’ the society fur the election of officers 
and for the transaction of the regular business semni-monthly meetings 
were to be held for general disenssion and exchange of views. : 
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FIRST OFFICERS. 


President, Dr. W. M. Givens; first vice-president, Dr. F. ©, Eastman; 
second vice-president, Dr. R. IL. Robertson; treasurer, Dr. D. F. Long; 
secretary, Dr. D. F. Manna. 


MEMBERS OF TITE SOCIETY, 


Doctors W. M. Givens, F. C. Eastinan, R. A. Robertson, D. F. Long, D. 
F, Hanna, James T. Allen, Alexander M, Dockery, G. W. Iutchinson, W. E. 
Black, A. H. Campbell, James H. Berry. D. M. Clagett, M. McClung, W. H. 
Folmsbee, David Maey and J. M. [armanu. 

The society did not keep up its organization for any great length of time, 
only about a year and a half, and atter a third annual meeting it came to an 
end and was merged into what is known as the : 


GRAND RIVER MEDICAL ASSOCTATION, 


an association composing the medical fraternity of some five counties in the 
valley of Grand River. Physicians of confirmed ability, of scientific at- 
tainments, and faithtul workers in the profession. It was thought that a 
supplemental society was unnecessary, and all their efforts should be given 
to sustain the parent organization. The Grand River Medical Association 
holds semi-annual meetings. The annual meeting of each year is held on 
the first Tuesday of June, and its stated place of meeting is at Chillicothe, 
Livingston county. — Its semi-annual meetings are hell the first Tuesday of 
December of each year, and are held at alternate places. The next meeting 
of the association will be held December 6, 1851, and its place of meeting 
will be at Breckinridge, Caldwell county, Missouri. The association has 
been now seven years in existence, and has established a reputation as oue of 
the ablest bodies of the kind in the State. Dr. W. M. Givens, of Gallatin, was 
president for one term, and some of its 10st influential members are trom Da- 
viess conuty. The present president is E. A. Waggener, M. D., and its See- 
retary is A. L. MeCorkle, M.D. The association is flourishing and of the 
progressive order. 
FAIR ASSOUTATION, 


It was some years ago, in the neighborhood of a quarter of a century or 
a little over, that the first tair was held in Daviess county, and some twen- 
ty-two years since the organization of the first agricultural society was furmed 
under the name of the * Daviess County Agricultural Institute.” 

The first fair was held in the fallof 1855. The president of the associa- 
tion was J. H. MeLeal. Another was held in 1856, and one alse in 1857. 

The information promised by the county association has never heen re- 
ceived, and, therefore, its incompleteness must be charged tu those who failed 


to fulfill their promise, 
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The Agricultural Institute above referred to was organized in the summer 
of 1859. John White was president, and W. D. McDonald, secretary. This 
new organization undoubtedly held several fairs, but the first found of rec- 
ord was in the fall of 1864. A fair was held on September 15th, 16th, and 17th 
of that year, and the premium list amounted to $765. After this there was 
again a blank for several years, when the following interesting communica- 
tion appeared, dated September 7, 1881:— 

“ To the stockholders of the Fair Grounds belonging to the Agricultural 
and Mechanical Association of Daviess county, Missouri: 

“Thave resigned the oflice of director, and I am indebted to you who 
elected me, a debt of gratitude, and in explanation why I resigned. My 
reasons are that T could not act with the board. I thought it bad policy to 
run in debt in hard times to the amount of $800, and mortgage the land 
without any visible means to meet that debt, andas I stood alone in the mat- 
ter, I have made room to have one appointed that may suit the place better 
than I ean. I do oppose the move that is on foot to pass the ground ont of 
the hands of the present stockholders to a fewer number of moneyed men or 
a monopoly or ring, that is or may be formed. 1 did not know when the 
$800 was contracted. 1 was notified that there would be a meeting of the’ 
directors at Gallatin on this day, but when I came here I learned that the di- 
rectors had a meeting on yesterday and mortgaged the land for the $800, 
and I thought I would get out of the way of some better man that would 
suit the place. “McoCiamy Wirson.” 


Mr. Wilson remained quiet after issuing the above, until September 28, 
1871, when he had the following letter published in the Missourian. It 
reads:— 

“ Editors Missourian:—l lave resigned the office of Director in the 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association of Daviess county, and a debt of 
gratitude and an explanation is due those who elected me to this position. 

“I thought it bad policy to borrow money on four months’ time and mort- 
gage the tair grounds, and being alone in opposition to the move I gave 
way to some other man. 

“7 warn the stockholders to watch their interests, for I see a determination 
to pass the land that belongs to the company, into the hands of a moneyed 
monopoly. 

* Treceived notice that a meeting would be held by the directors, but when 
T came to town I found the board lad met and mortgaged the land for $300, 
and I think the move has effectually killed the fair business in this county. 


* MoCiatn Wirson.” 
Mr. Wilson was a pretty true prophet so far as a county fair was con- 
cerned, and history will reeord that his prophesy was wonderfully fulfilled. 
The Fair Association was everlastingly killed. 
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A powerful attempt at resurrection was made in Febr ruary, 1872, and the 
array of first class men named would seem to have been sufficient to « give it 
claim to confidence and support, but it did not, and Mr, Wilson’s character 
for shrewdness lost none of its furce by this attempt at renewing the lift of 
the Fair Association. 


NEW INCORPORATION, 


The Circuit Court, on the 5th day of February, 1872, incorporated the 
following gentlemen under the name and style of the Agricultural and Me- 
shoniosl Association of Daviess county, viz:— 


James L. Davis. 
Joab Woodruif. 
Jolin A. Brown. 


George W. Henderson. 


W.S. Abell. 
Robert S. Osborn. 
B. IT. Stean. 

Levi P. Cox. 

W. P. Fisher. 
Gabriel Feurt. 
Seth Macy. 

W. M. Givens. 
William MeCoy. 
O. J. Rockwell. 


James P. Drummond, 


B. G. Kimball. 
R. J. Terry. 

A. W. Callahan. 
John W. Wood. 
A. L. Martin. 
John 8. [Lughes. 
A. G. H. Gibbens. 
Jolin Cooper. 
W.S. McNeill. 
Thomas J. Crain. 


George W. Martin. 
Olden Cole. 

A. J. Kimberling. 
J.J, Cunningham. 
J. UL. McGee. 
Alex. Seott. 
William Prewett, 
Rohert C. Williams. 
J. IL. Frost. 

W. A. ITargis. 
George P. Allen. 
W. M. Bostaph. 
Sanimel Smith. 
W.C. Gillihan. 

A. Shriver. 

Joshust Iieklin. 
O. M. MeGee. 

8. P. Cox. 

D. II. Davis. 

Levi Murray. 
Thomas B. Crowder. 
Thomas MceGnrire, 
Thomas J. Osborn, 


Thomas J. Flint. 


Thomas J. Brown, 


And yet McClain Wilson drove the nail in the coftin of this organization 
befvre it was born. This may be a strange assertion, but history corrob- 
orates it as a lamentable fact. 

There is a belief existing in the minds of some races of people that when 
they die they assume some different form anid name, but are otherwise os- 
tensibly the same. This has an illustration in the death of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Association of Daviess county. Lt las arisen. Not 
much different in form, but the uame is changed and its object is the same 
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as that of the “dear defunct.” It is known as the “Jamesport Fair,” and 
the abore expression, “ dear defunct,” is the name given it by its successor 
in speaking of the departed whose death was their resurrection. They hold 
the memory of the former in great reverence. 

This last is the statement of a prominent citizen of Jamesport who 
seemed to have a knowledge of fairs and their surroundings. The history 
of the Jamesport Fair Association will be found in Jamesport township’s 
history, embodied in this work. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


POPULATION, WEATHER, DEAD TOWNS, AND FIRST FACTS, 


Population of Daviess County—Census of 1580—Daviess County in 18S60—Remarks—Census 
of 1870—Census of IS80—The Gain—Food for Thought—Weather Obserrations—The 
Winter and Sunmer—The Record—The Third Heated Term—September—Rain-fall— 
Dead Towns—A Record of Events. 


POPULATION OF DAVIESS COUNTY. 


While Daviess county was settledin 1831, the census was not taken until 
18411, so that it had nearly the full decade to grow in, and the population 
was 2,736. What it was by townships is hard to tell. Township names and 
municipal township lines were changed so often that nothing but the county 
population could be given. The above population in 1540 was a fair show- 
ing as counties settled in those days. In 1850 Daviess had nearly doubled 
her population of 1840, and the figures were 5,298. This inerease was equal 
to any county in the State excepting Greene and Crawford, for that decade, 
according to population. From 1850 to 1860 we come to the record of pop- 
ulation by townships, and the census of the latter year gives the white and 


colored population of the seven townships which represent the municipal 
divisions of the county. 


CENsTUs OF L860. 


WHITH. COLORED, TOTAL. 
Benton township......... BER peia teeta AOE 23 1,049 
Gallatin township .......... Stieiaiainlels tunis 1,446 T4 1,520 
Grand River township..............0000- 2,079 43 2,122 
Harrison: townshipsaviiavnd a. 25% Seige: BOS 54 620 
ACKSOM GOW NSE aon eisvoseyexcarelereaiscecearteme 921 50 971 
Jefferson township...............0.00005 2,084 114 2,198 
Salem township..... sea GROTTO 1,130 


Miptaloey Soma ie Ae 9,252 358 9,610 
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That census reported Gallatin, the county seat, with a population of 448, 
and Jamesport 59. No other towns or villages reported, The population 
of these towns is included in the figures above viven 


REMARKS. 


The census of 1870 was probably the worst attempt to get correet figures 
ever attempted in this or any other country. A majority of the canvassers 
were notoriously incompetent, while many added names to their lists that 
did not exist and many went so far as to guess at it and then render their 
bill for labor never performed. In all the statistics as well as iv number- 
ing the population, this trand and incompeteney existed. This matter was 
not carried to the counties having a small population, and therefore they are 
comparatively correct, thongh some showed less gain in population than was 
expected. 

Another rather singular feature about the census of 1870, is in many in- 
stances leaving out the towns and villages in some of the counties, and 
when given placing the figures in the same line as those of the township. 
Take the Daviess county census for 1870, and the population of the towns 
are given in no single instance, nor is there a town or village mentioned. 
Therefore what these towns numbered in population can only be guessed at. 
The figures given will not vary much from the facts. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


WHITE, COLORED. TOTAL. 

Penton “oes ORS) SRB 1,194 5 1,199 
ALO sonereurrinerererannTRB RS Ne RAAEN ¢ 982 4 986 
Dy 4 | i ee Se 807 3 810 
Lincolasces enema esa aes 723 138 736 
VT RBOI OES ccc: eeccn ne seem ene ye ES T7 5 784 
Hat RAVE. 9 55s See ea Sco 1,092 1 1,093 
Mariohsscss has oseoran seems 1,287 3+ 1,321 
ot) ee ee ROA ET a 1,030 29 1,059 
Pe ge er he eso ec en Ti7 4 781 
Pinioniccsicce caren: syack anaes arene arearsoind! 1,354 161 1515 
APNG IRM ocx enasxsenss vrrecaneoaraneSleconte OEE 1,53 6 1,059 
Harrison . 2.6085 Ee eee vente. SOE oF 831 
MORTOE ccunnune meneame eR TOT 22 729 
SSHBPICHIL scevcoorveraio nienereen ose eee OS lars 913 10 923 
Cla oe oc Snes Ae W Snes wae eRREER EOE 584 584 
TT AEAL eaudrasrn wareeasntnsdieusleca eens 14,086 B24 14,410 


Gallatin had a population of about 750, Jamesport 200, Pattonsburg 150, 
Salem 100, Civil Bend about the same, Alto Vista, Victoria and Bancroft, 
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from sixty to seventy-five each. Jameson and Winston had not then come 
into existence. 


census OF 1880. 


TOWNSHIPS. TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 
Bentonsssseseicen aeawiees Be7s ‘Gallititivccavcesasecnsw sites oleet 
RAO ssa cwemanarmenee rece 982 Jamesport.........--. «++. 617 
Washington................ 945 Jameson,.......-.--+ee sees 405 
Dinedinsawicuscansseessew $46 Pattonsburg..... SER RNS 399 
Jamesport..........+.-.++. 1,897 Wimston......-- see eeeeee . 804 
ait? TRIG Bi 20's oie,.c 9 cass tliciew 1:659 Baneroftescci views j 9T 
Manionhcccsnwercaxcecas coss 19820 “Civil Bend s4:ce.cesee0- evan. OO 
JOTCLSOY ..0-0c:ceycarnescavicecs, 14372 Salem... ciesiacs 5 oS aieitnesean: 75 
Liberty csisgcick {sei SewaeH 988 Victoria. . 2.5. si seta | SEER ssanaeay 33 
Gi vcincvmiawexe cemmnnce S589 AVG Vidi ccc nonsin ns wae we 
TACESON ie 6.a rescore viececesrapentrns L606 aaa es 
Harrison....... Kee 756 3,190 
MaGIGBcscscntexas sweves 869 Lock Springs ....... ieee -ot 
Shevidanssii-ccssi- cs eee 967 Jacksonys cece simatom =| e 
dela iaaciiaeots : ode, 46d POL ences oe Or eTE 3,270 

GT isa enarweraioxerasewars 19,164 


The last two villages are not put down in the censns report of 1880, but 
the fignres above are given as abont their present popuiation, This isa 
full list of all the towns in the county to date. 


This gives a farming population of.............0++ -+0- 15,904 
And living in towns and villages.... 22. ....0200seee- ». 8270 


POLE esseccsarenane GMS. SATIN NARRATE EER a 19,174 


THE GAIN. 


The growth of Daviess county by decades is here summarized, and its per 
cent of gain, leaving out fractions, shown for each ten years of its existence: — 


Population in 1840............. boo RGR ale 2,736 

PR PUADOCI 190, crsnwecnmenecmnee eaurent . 5,29S—gain 92 per cent. 
Popniation’ 18 SC... 6t99i6 diced einaenecne ...-. 8,610—gain SI per cent, 
PopolMon Wy We Wsicwscewvsas wceanamaiawai ce 14,410—gain 50 per cent, 


PABA TEES oes soarnn nix rnecmceraerreuiees 19,174—gain 23 per cent, 


This is above the average. The State gained twenty-six per cent the last 
deeade, which gives Daviess county a gain of seven per eent above the aver- 
age of that of the State. But the climate, soil and productions of the county 
are capable of meeting a far heavier gain, and it is for the people to look at- 
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ter this increase of population. There should be a systematic effort made 
to let the resources and the opportunities of the county to furnish cheap 
homes to the immigrant be widely known. 


FOOD FOR THOUGIIT. 


To those interested, there is food tor thought in the following array of 
facts and figures:— 


In 1860 the population of Benton was...... ee ee ree 1,049 
In 1860 the population of Grand River was.............. 2,122 
In 1860 the population of Jackson was........... woncarccn | NS 
In 1860 the population of Salem was............ metnwemen: Wigley 
5,272 
In 1860 the population of Gallatin was............ 1,520 
In 1860 the population of Jefferson was.......... . 2,198 
In 1560 the population of Harrison was........ vee 620 
4,338 
Ce ae a rT 


There wasin 1860 a population of 834 greater north and east of the river 
than south and west. 

In 1870 there was north and east of the river, giving two-thirds of Union 
township to the west, 7,172, and south and west, 7,238, which give the last 
section sixty-six majority, and again from 1860 of 900 over the north and 
east. But the census returns of 1880 again changed the situation, and in- 
stead of having a majority of 66, it is in a minority, in 1880, of 786; or a 
loss during the last decade of $52. 

The population living in towns and villages is nearly equally divided. 
North and east there are 1,673 living in towns, and south and west 1,577. 
There is very little ditference in the number of acres of land on each side of 
the river, so that there isa chance for a pretty even race. 

North of the river there is a wonderful sight of vim in the citizens who 
eall Jamesport, Jameson and Pattonsburg their homes, and add to this the 
fact that Jameson, which is about a quarter of a mile nearer the centre of 
the connty than the present county seat, is very ambitions to become the 
metropolis of Daviess county, and there is * food for thought”? for the peo- 
ple living south of Grand River, and to Gallatin a sabject for serious con- 
tei plation. 


WEATHER OBSERVATIONS. 


There has been an oceasional term of severe cold weather in northern 
Missonri, and there have been also several heated terms, which have caused 
27 
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a good deal of surprise as well as discomfort to the people. These, however, 
are all exceptional cases. The general temperature is not of either extreme 
heat or cold. In fact there has never been a very long time of severe cold 
weather, but generally lasts from two to four days, and seldom longer than 
first mentioned. There is cold weather lasting through a portion of No- 
vember, December, January and February, with the usual blustering March, 
At this writing, the last week of November, there has not been over 
ten days of really cold weather, while Iowa and Nebraska have been greeted 
with snow storms, and from a month to six weeks of cold weather. It is 
also this way in regard to the heated term. A week of extreme warm 
weather seldom veeurs in this climate. Three or four days being the usual 
length of time and then a change. The winter of 1880-51, as well as the 
summer of the latter year, has been, in its weather phase, a phenomenal one. 
Neither the winter nor the summer of the years mentioned above, have ever 
had their counterpart in the country. The winter was not strange as regards 
extreme, long-continued cold weather, but from its great quantity of snow 
its sudden changes, and in the exceeding length of time the cold weather 
lasted. Snow fell as late as the 12th of April, 1S$1. and that in this climate 
was an extraordinary affair. 

The winter ot 1873, for severe cold weather, was the coldest winter ex- 
perienced in Missouri for fifty years, and is likely to hold its own in that 
respect ‘for fifty more. The mercury fell as low as twenty-eight de- 
grees below zero on the 26th and 27th of January, 1873. It remained but 
two days of such extreme cold weather, but ten degrees below zero was 
where the mercury rested in many places in north Missouri that winter. 

Of heated terms, the warmest seems to have been the heated term of July, 
1878, but that was of short duration. The fall term lasted six days, and 
was above ninety degrees each day, but the hot days were July 13, 14 and 
15, these days the mercury reaching 104 degrees at 2 o’clock each day. 
There have been several other times when one or two days of extreme heat 
or cold have been met with, but not long enongh to be worthy of note. 
The records now bring us down to the winter and summer of the present 
year, its remarkable changes being worthy of a place in history. 


THE WINTER AND SUMMER. 


The winter of 1880-81 was a long and severe one. It did not commence 
earlier than usual, but held on until the middle of April, snow falling, then 
followed by heavy rains. It was a wet, cold and backward spring, as well 
asa severe winter. The severe cold weather continued, but the extreme 
cold lasted but one or two days at any time, and those severe days have been 
exceeded in previous years. The fall of snow was never known to be so 
great in the West. The snow and the spring rains caused the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers to bring down the greatest flood everknown. Theformer 
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above the month of the Kaw, exceeding the great freshet of 1544 by over 
a foot rise. : 

This backward spring added to what proved the latest summer known to 
the “ Oldest Inhabitant,” added to a drought of two months’ duration, had 
a terrible effect upon the crops. The first heated term, lasting nearly two 
weeks, was early in July. It was then called a heated term, the (ns 
eter varying from eighty-five to ninty-six degrees in the shade. There was 
then a cooler period of about ten days, when, on the 26th of July, the see- 
ond heated term commenced. This was terrible in its intensity. “Tt fairly 
stopped business. The rays of the sun seemed to burn and seorch every- 
thing. Vegetation drooped as though the blast of a sirocco had passed over 
it. The corn curled up and was fairly crisped by the heat. Wheat had 
suffered from the cold and wet of the previous winter, and was only about 
three-fourths of a crop, and now came the heat and drought to parch vege- 
tation, and burn up the corn. The crop was reduced thirty per cent below 
the average in this State, while the decrease in other great corn states, ex- 
eepting Nebraska, was over forty per cent. The backward spring had 
eaused late planting, and the intense heat of July and August fell with 
a deadening blight upon the growing crops. The large yield expected from 
the growing crops of corn, potatoes, ete., in June began to fade away. The 
heat and drought continued, and the farmers were disheartened, and before 
the end fairly discouraged. Hay, alone, of all the crops, held its own and 
was cured in a prime condition. Oats, rye, and flax were far below the ay- 
erage. Cisterns began to go dry, streams failed, and cattle had to be driven 
miles to water. Daviess county had the advantage then, as Grand River 
never goes dry. 

This second heated term lasted for seventeen days, and then, with a light 
lowering of the thermometer, for two days, again commenced and the heat 
‘was absolutely appalling in its intensity. 

No rain, blinding, scorching heat, no cessation, but day and night for six- 
teen days longer the heat lasted, People became debilitated, and a listless 
apathy appeared to take possession of all. This continued until August 29, 
when the heat gave way before a strong wind, and dark elouds began to 
skirt the horizon. On the night of August 31, 1851, the long looked for, 
the long prayed for, rain came. The following day, the rain continned and 
the parched earth drank its fill. The birds warbled their sweetest notes, 
and man arose from his drooping attitude, and his spirit drank in a new 
inspiration. ‘*Too late for corn,” said the farmer, “but not too late for 
high prices,” and although the farmer lost in bushels, in many instances he 
more than gained in price all a short crop had lost to him. 

It wasa singular year this year of 1831; the intense heat, the atmos- 
pheric changes, seemed to have a startling effect upon the haman system. 

Crime seemed to hold a carnival. Murders were numerous, and suicides 
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frequent. From every section of the northern portion of the country, crime 
seemed epidemic. Chicago boasted of thirty murders within about three 
months. St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, flashed over the wires almost daily, their catalogue of murders, 
suicides, assaults, and robberies, until the people became astounded at the 
list. Why this should have been so, let those versed in the fitful working 
of human minds explain; certainly men, and women too, have been strangely 
affected and murder or suicide seemed the only act that would appease their 
maddened or disordered brains. The epidemic of crime appeared 'to be far 
greater in the cities than in the country. Perhaps it was the heat reflected 
from the dense mass of brick and stone which added still more fiercely to 
that of the sun which affected the body and mind, and while it sapped the 
strength of one, it excited the other until man became frenzied. 

Ancther strange thing abont all this was, that the Sonth escaped both 
the intense, fervid heat that enveloped the entire North like the hot air of a 
voleano, but also the carnival of crime which seems to have swept over the 
North, blighting every portion with the despairing cry of a soul lost for 
crimes committed, or the wail of a suicide, when despair found relief only in 
death. The cities of Chicago and St. Louis can show more murders committed 
within their limits in the year 1881, than the entire South. This is strange 
but true, and history while recording it must leave to others to explain why 
it was so. 


THE RECORD. 


While in other years the heat of July, 1881, had been reached and even 
exceeded a trifle, taking the two months together, July and August, and 
their average has never been reached; that is, both the oldest record and the 
oldest inhabitant fail to report the tact if it ever happened. The record 
for September, shows that month for 1881, to have been the warmest ever 
known. 

The first heated term in July, was between the 2d and the 12th, and the 
warmest days, the 6th, 7th, Sth, and 9th, and the highest point reached by 
the mercury was ninety-six degrees, and the lowest ninety. It was, how- 
ever, but the prelude. Simply getting ready for business, trying its hand, 
as it were, for something that would astonish the natives of this terrestial 
spliere. 

The second heated term, commenced July 26,1881, and on July 27th, 
28th and 20th, the thermometer reached ninety-six and ninety-eight degrees 
respectively. It then fell to ninety-two and ninety-four degrees, until Au- 
gust 4th, when the mereury showed 102 degrees, and on the Sth, 104 degrees, 
On the 6th it fell, and on the 7th registered ninety eight degrees. But this 
was just a rest, fur the next day it reached, in the town of Gallatin, 110 de- 
grees, the remaining days, however, only showed ninety-two to ninety-six 
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degrees. After this there was a week of less heat, but would do well enough 
for summer weather, and this, also, was but a prelude to the final touch. ’ 


THE THIRD HEATED TERM. 


Commencing on the 14th or 15th, and continning until the 30th of Au- 
gust, there was fierce, intense, burning heat that literally shriveled up vege- 
tation, sent the beasts of the field to starve rather than endure its heat, and 
man to wonder if this was not about the time the world was to be burned 
up, aceording to prophesy, natural history or the sciences. 

From the 14th to the 17th, inclnsive, the thermometer registered each 
day from ninety-four to one hundred degrees. Then came the deluge. The 
18th, 19th, 20th, 2ist, 25th, 26th and 27th registered from 100 to 110 de- 
grees. The lowest, 10) degrees, was on the 27th, the highest, 110 degrees, 
on the 19th, and the others in the order above registered; 102, 106, 108, 
104, 106 degrees. Then 102 and 92 degrees, on the 28th and 29th. 
The 30th cooled off, and the glorions rain before spoken of came to the re- 
lief of all living things on the night of Angust 31st, and during the next day. 
There were two or three exceptionally hot days, but very few days but what 
reached ninety degrees in the shade during the month of August. 


SEPTEMBER. 


This month was a very warm one, not really having a cold day. On 
the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th of September, 1881, the thermometer registered, at 
the county clerk’s office, ninety, ninety-two, ninety-two and ninety-four de- 
grees on the north side. The weather continued warm, but the heat was not 
so great until the 25th, 26th and 27th of September, marking ninety, ninety- 
two and eighty-eight degrees those three days, and, for that late in the sea- 
gon, was certainly unexceptionally warm. With this the weather article is 
closed, excepting there is here added the report of the Leavenworth station 
of the Weather Bureau, which says:— 

“Tt was the hottest August on our records as shown by the mean temper- 
ature of the month, which was 81.7 degrees, this is four degrees above the 
August mean, and the highest tor any Angust since the establishment of 
this station in 1871, although the maximum temperature in August, 1874, 
was two degrees higher than the maximum for the past month, but the daily 
means were higher and more constant than in 1874. The highest temper- 
ature was 105 degrees on the 17th; the lowest sixty-three degrees on the 
13th and Qist. The greatest daily range was 345 degrees on the Sth; the 
least, fourteen degrees on the 19th. Maximum temperatures of 100 degrees 
or more were observed on six days, and of ninety-tive degrees or over on 


fourteen days.” 
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RAIN-FALL. 


“The rain-fall during June was about normal, and during July and Au- 
gust considerably below the average. The total rain-fall during the summer 
was 9.73 inches, which is, with the exception of 1872, the smallest summer 
rain-fall on the records of this station, and 5.66 inches below the summer av- 
erage. The greatest summer rain-fall ever recorded at this station was 21.33 
inches, in 1S72; the least 7.59 inches, in 1873. The rain-fall in 1873 was 
very evenly distributed through the months, therefore the crops did not suf- 
fer so much as they did the past summer.” 


DEAD TOWNS. 


In closing the history of Daviess county we take from A’ost’s History, of 
1876, the following description of the * Dead Towns.” 

“ Villport, the oldest place in the county, once existed on the Stephen 
Smith farm, in Union township. It was settled in 1831 by Robert P. Pen- 
iston, Sr., who laid it off asa town in 1886. It took its name from Peniston’s 
horse-miil, the only place where pioneers could obtain meal or flour this side 
of Richmond, in Ray county. It never revived after being burned by the 
Mormons in the fall of 1838. It contained ten dwelling-houses, three stores, 
a grocery, blacksmith shop, horse-mill, postottice, ete. 

“"Di- Amon was \aid off by the Mormons in acre lots, and extended two 
miles square. It had few permanent buildings, of which but one remains, 
and is now oecupied by Major McDonald; this house was originally built 
for Lyman Wight. At the time the Mormons surrendered there were many 
temporary buildings, generally covered with rawhide. 

“ Cravensville. Atter the Mormons were driven from “Di-Amon, Dr, 
John Cravens established a new town within the limits of the old one, and 
called it Cravensville, This place for a long time disputed with Gallatin for 
the county seat. When there were only two hundred and eighty tax-payers 
in the county, ninety-three petitioned for the removal of the seat of justice 
to Cravensville, but the petition was rejected by the County Court. This 
town at one time had ten or twelve dwelling-houses, a number of stores, and 
some sixty inhabitants. 

“ Eclipse, Prairie City and Crittenden were once towns, at least on paper, 
in the northeast part of the county. Prairie City was located in the north 
part of Grand River township, and Crittenden in the southwest part of Lin- 
ecoln township.” The writer of this history would add that Prairie City was 
quite a little village in 1859 and 1860, with very large pretensions, and as 
late as 1870 had an assessed valuation of $365. It was in Grand River town- 
ship, on section ten. Crittenden was assessed in 1870 at $345; the other, 
Eclipse, conld hardly boast of an existence. 

There is to be added to the above list of “Dead Towns ” that of “ Old” 
Pattonshurg. This town flourished up to the year 1872, when the Wabash 
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road came to an end at “ Elin Flats.” From that time it began to droop. 
The business men removed to the * Flats,” and in removing took the name 
with them. The new town is known by the name of Pattonsburg, the post 
office is called “ Elm Flats,” but the Pattonsburg mail finds a home there 
also. In 1870 * Old’ Pattonsburg had au assessed valuation of $4,625. In 
1881 the principal part of the town is a cornfield, and but three families 
reside there, and one of them was to leave this fall. The death of thistown 
is ascribed to the spite of a railroad official, the president of the Wabash 
road, who had charge of its construction. The compiler of this work, also 
adds Mr. Kost’s concluding remarks, as they are very applicable to the ease, 
especially the last sentence. Ile says: “ Much more might be written of 
this fair county and itsearly history. * * * * * Much time has been 
spent in gleaning the information here given, imperfect as it may prove to 
be. We have tried to give the facts, os they exist, unembellished by flights 
of fancy or expression. If any parts of the county are not fully represented, 
it is because those we depended upon for information have failed to report.” 


A RECORD OF EVENTS, 


The first County Court met April 7, 1837. 
, The first county clerk was James B. Turner. 
The first county sheriff, William Bowman. 
: The first county depnty sheriff, William P. Peniston. 
, The first county judges, John W. Freeman, Vincent T. Smith, and Wil- 
liam Morgan. 
_ The first county presiding justice, John W. Freeman. 
The first townships were Honey Creek, Grand River and Grindstone, 
April 7, 1837. 
| The first election in Daviess county, April 29, 1837. 
The first election was held at the house of Elijah Frost. 
The first officers elected were two justices of the peace and one constable 
in Grindstone township. 
The first license to keep a grocery store was issued to John A. Williams, 
April 7, 1837. 
The first license to sell general mervlandise was taken out by John 
Wright, April 8, 1837. 
The first license to runa ferry was issued to Jacob 8. Rogers, Angust, 1837. 
Clear Creek township organized, November, 1837. 
First election in Clear Creek township, held at the house of John Ether- 
ton, December, 1837. 
Gallatin laid off and its metes and bounds given, September 13, 1537. 
First sale of lots in Gallatin took place January 8, 1838. 
The first election in Gallatin took place August 6, 1838. 
The town of Gallatin was surveyed and laid off by Medders Vanderpool. 
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The first session of the County Court was held at Gallatin, September, 
1838. 

The first defaleation in the county was that of Thomas W. Jacobs, in 
the sum of $581.51, and recorded December, 1838. 

The records of the county treasurer’s office were destroyed by the Mor- 
mons, October, 1838. 

The commission of James Miller as a justice of the peace is the first of 
record, January 5, 1839. 

The order for the holding of the Cireuit and County Court at Gallatin, 
was made April, 1839. 

The first term of the Cirenit Court was held at the house of Elisha B. 
Creekmore. 

The first Court of Appeals was held at Gallatin, August 24, 1839. 

Sugar Creek township was organized in September, 1839, and the first 
election was held at the house of Renben Macy, October 5, 1839. 

Big Creek township was organized in September, 1839, and the first elec- 
tion was held at the house of Alexander Liggett, October 5, 1839. 

The taxbook showed 250 taxable inhabitants in Daviess county, March, 
1840. 

The contract to build the court-house was let to James L. Nelson in May, 
1840. 

Harrison township was organized in June, 1840, and the first election was 
held at the house of Green Bowers, Jr., on the tirst Monday in August, 
1840, 

Names of the original townships changed at the June term of court, 
1540. 

The first census of Daviess county was taken in 1840. 

The jail was two and a half years in building. John B. Comer was the 
contractor, It was completed March, 1841, and cost $560. 

The first police force of Gallatin was organized in April, 1841. 

Hickory township was organized, April, 1841. 

The first bridge built in the county was across the Muddy, in 1841. 

North township was organized March 7, 1842. 

Court-honse completed in May, 1843. Cost $8,094.55. 

Robert Wilson was the first janitor of the court-house. 

Madison township was organized June, 1544. 

First attorneys admitted to the Daviess county bar were Theodore Pen- 
iston, George W. Poage and G. M. Keene, March, 1845. 

Jacob Stollings was the first coroner, and was in oftice in 1847. 

The first enumeration of school children took place in July, 1847. 

The treasurer's bond in 1848 was placed at $20,000. 

The first incorporation of the town of Gallatin, February, 1851. 

The first Probate Court was established in 1851. 
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The County Court purchased the field notes for $285.74 in 1851. 

The first issue of grand jury serip. received for taxes, was in 1853. 

The second incorporation of the town of Gallatin, November, 7, 1854. 

The county received patents for swamp and overtlowed lands in 1856. 

The first sale of swamp land (8.0534 acres) was Oetober 1, 1857. 

The first incorporation of the City of Gallatin, November 21, 1857. 

The first agricultural and mechanical association was incorporated No- 
yember, 1857. 

The law making the office of county surveyor passed, LS5s. 

The first election of officials for the city of Gallatin, May 3, 1858. 

The stone jail was completed, costing 87,850, November 5, 1858, 

The smoke-honse and kitchen built to stone jail, costing $579, June, 1859. 

Salen township was first organized, June, 1859. 

The new townships organized and boundaries changed, June, 1859. 

The County Court divided the county into seven municipal townships, 
June, 1859. 

The first saloon license refused by city and county was November 1, 1860. 

James J. Minor defaulted $2,590.59 in 1862. 

The boundary lines of Tlarrison, Gallatin and Jefferson were changed 
November 4, 1865. 

The county judges raised their salaries trom three dollars to live dollars, 
February term, 1865. 

The first poor-farm was purehased tor $2,400, March, 1865, 

Lineoln, Grantand Civil Bend townships were organized, May, 1866. 

Folio 313 of book E, county clerk’s office, shows 187 names that 
received the $100 bounty for volunteers for the war, and there is an error 
in the footing of $400. This was on March 5, 1866. 

At the May term, 1866, the court organized extra townships, making ten. 

The burglary of the county safes took place on the night of November, 
17th, 1867. 

The year of the heavy school tax, part paid under protest, was 1867. 

The capture of Johu Reno, the safe-burglar, with his trial and sentence of 
twenty-five years, January 16, 1868. 

The subscription to the Chillicothe & Omaha Railroad and to the Chicago 
& Southwestern (C. R. I. & P.) was made April 7, 1868. 

The office of county recorder was first established March 25, 186s. 

The county poor-farm was sold May 20, 1869. 

The deed of Philip Covington to the site of the city of Gallatin, was 
given and dated in June, 1869. 

The murder of John W. Sheets and the robbery of the bank was Decem. 
ber 7, 1869. 

The first cars reached Daviess county June 21,1870. They came via the 
St. Louis & Omaha Railroad, now ealled the Wabash line. 
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The robbery of William M. Flint at Kansas City, February, 1871. 

The first railroad in Daviess county, 1871. . 

The first telegraph line over the Chicago & Southwestern Railroad route 
reached Gallatin at 12 x, Thursday, Angust 17, 1871. A message was 
sent to Chieago and answer received the same afternoon. 

The first through train from Chieago, over the Chicago & Southwestern, 
now Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, passed through Daviess 
county, September 26, 1871. 

The first rail laid by the same road inside the limits of Daviess county, 
was July 22,1871, the tracklayers crossing the Grundy county line that day. 

The Flint defaleation, 1872. 

The Twenty-third Jndicial District was made by the General Assembly, 
February, 1872. 

The first judge of the Twenty-third Judicial Cirenit was Samuel A. Rich- 
ardson, elected April, 1872. 

The oftice of cirenit attorney was discontinued, 1872. 

The first map of Daviess county was issued in 1876—a sinall atlas map, 
with maps of the several townships, each separate, giving townships, range 
and section lines. 

The first iron bridge was erected in 1877. Ay 

The total vote of Daviess connty in 1880, was 4,186. This number of 
votes were cast at the presidential election of that year. ie 

Up to this year, 1881, Daviess county has never had a hanging. There 
are facts viven in this history, however, which are likely to convince the 
reader that a few eases of hanging would have been beneficial. 

Daviess county was Republican until the election of 1872, since that 
time it has been Democratie from two to four hundred votes. 

The largest tree in Daviess county is in the Grand River bottums on the 
land owned by Judge Keene. This tree is probably the largest in north- 
west Missouri. It is known as a yellow cottonwood and has a circamfer 
ence of twenty-fonr fect at the butt, and runs straight up fur fifty or sixty 
feet without a limb. For height, it towers above all trees in its neighbor- 
hood. ; 
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CHAPTER XX. 
UNION TOWNSHIP. 


Union Township--Topography—Papulition—OWl Settlers—Millport— What Happened— 
Improving— Railroads — Schools — Valuation—Ofpicial List—1873—1874—1875—1874—~ 
1877—1881—Biographical Sketches. 


UNLON TOWNSHIP. 


Union township can boast of having been the location of the first settlers 
of Daviess county, although it was not given the name of “ Union” until 
1869. It was part of Honey Creek, one of the first townships named, as it 
was also a part of Jackson, another one of the original townships. Its 
first change of name from Honey Creek was to that of Gallatin, but this was 
only that portion west and south of Grand River. The portion north and 
east of the river still retaining the name of Jackson township. In 1869 
it was made a municipal township, and its metes and bounds was the eon- 
gressional township known as number fifty-nine of range twenty-seven, and 
lies on both sides of the Grand River, its territory being equally divided 
by that crooked stream. It has considerable rongh and broken land on the 
Grand River and Big Muddy Creek, which runs through the central and 
eastern part of the township. Being well supplied with water, and contain- 
ing many valleys with sheltering hills it is one of the best stock-raising 
townships in the county. 

TOPOGERATIY. 


The surface of the township is very rolling excepting on the south and 
southwest. The prairies are high with an undulating surface giving them 
a natural drainage, and on the Grand River will be found many bold and 
rocky bluffs which look down upon its turbid waters from the height of 
from 100 to 300 feet. The banks of the Big Muddy are somewhat broken 
and uneven, but there are none of these prominent bluffs to be seen that 
gave the name to its larger neighbor and to which it is contributory. The 
township is nearly, if not quite, three-fourths timber, and such timber as 
makes the saw-mills Jangh with glee and the saws sing in joyful tones as 
they eut their way from end to end of the food furnished. “Oh! ves, I 
will board you, J will raise a dust around you, you slab-sided son of the 
forest,” and there is plenty of that kind of work in Union township, and its 
wealth from its timber ean hardly be computed. There is no clearing done 


and log heaps burned in the county now. The timber is too valuable, and 


timber-land is cleared as fast only as wood and lumber are sold. Almost ev- 
ery variety of timber is found, and the soil of the township is rich, deep and 
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mellow. Where the town of Gallatin now stands, and the hills surround. 
ing it, is the highest point of land in the county. Union is the southeast 
township of the four central townships in the county, and its northwest cor- 
ner is the center of the county. It is bounded on the north by a corner of 
Marion, and Grand River townships, east by Jackson, south by Monroe, 
and west by Liberty, and has an area of 22,406.02 acres of land. 


POPULATION, 


The county seat is located within its border, and it is the most populous 
township in the county. Just what the population of Union township was 
in 1860 is hard to tell. Gallatin township, of which its northeast 
portion was made a part of Union, had a population of 1,520 in 1860, and 
the other part was formed from Jackson, which had a population of 
971 in 1860. Taking the northeast of one and the southwest of the 
other and forming Union township in 1869, the census returns of 1870 
gives Union 1,515, whieh is nearly two-tifths of the population of both 
townships, while it had not one-fifth of the territory, for the next year, 1870. 
Jamesport, or rather Grant, Washington and Lincoln townships were taken 
from the territory of Grand River. 


The population of Union township, 1880 ...........-.45- 2,332 
The population of Union township, 1870................ 1,515 
LEAVING rss wie ca een sew ewww anne ew sreisacateratscinme 817 


A gain of a little over fifty per cent the last decade. 

The township has fairly improved, and its farming population has kept 
pace with the growth of the county seat. In the census of 1880 the popu- 
lation of the township was jast fifty more than the population of the county 
seat, the former having 1,191, and the latter 1,141. 

A majority of the farming community live east and north of the river. 
While the east half is well watered by the Big and Little Muddy creeks, 
the west half has only a small branch of Toney Creek, and about halt mile 
of the latter in the sontheast part of the township, where it empties into 
Grand River. A small branch called Elias Creek is in the northeast part 
of the township, west of the river, Grand River runs from the northeast 
to the southwest corner of the township, and is spanned by a splendid iron 
truss bridge at a cost of nearly $10,000. The bridge is one and one-half 
miles northeast of Gallatin and on the thoronghfare leading to the St. 
Louis & Omaha Railroad depot which is located a quarter of a mile beyond 
the bridge. 


OLD SETTLERS, 


The first settlement in Union township and Daviess connty was just 
souht of (sallatin and was in the year 1831, What caused this settlement 
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was a hunting party from Ray county the year previous, who made a camp 
in Monroe and then in Union township. This party was composed of John 
Stone, John Stokes, Daniel Devan], Wyman Vanderpool, Thomas Linnville 
and two others, all of thei staked ont their claims in 1831 in what is now 
known as Union township. The principal settlements being on sections 
thirty-two, thirty-three and thirty-four, These pioneers, however, were pot 
long left alone. There were the Splawns, Jolin and his son M ayberry, Isaac 
who moved to Grundy county, William and Stephen Splawn, Elisha Creek- 
more and a few others, all came in 1832 and 1833, while mnuving direct from 
Ray county here, the Splawns were originally from North Carolina. The 
“North State” has contributed a good many of her sons to till the soil of 
Missouri, making good citizens and seeuring comfortable homes. The 
Splawns, after raising a cabin on the hill just beyond the present 
Rock Island depot, moved to section twenty-six on the cast side of the river, 
and “ Splawn’s Ridge’ is familiar to the people of Daviess county. 


MILLPORT. 


Robert Peniston, Sr., came in 1833 or early in 1834, and was the original 
settler of Millport, a town now numbered with the dead.  TTe settled in 
section twenty-two, east of the river. It was the first town in Daviess 
county and up to 1837, the only one. There was a store kept by Weldon 
down on the Lick Fork, and over on the Grindstone was another, but Mill- 
port grew and flourished until Gallatin was proclaimed the county seat. It 
then began to decline, and the Mormons finished it by burning it down in 
the raid on Gallatin and that town. Millport was the center of a large 
trade in 1835, 36 and ’37. The mill belonged to Robert Peniston, Sr., and 
was built by him with the assistance of his son William, and Milford Don- 
aho. In fact, William P. Peniston built the first house with the lelp of a 
negro man, Jake, who belonged to Robert Peniston, Sr. There were quite 
a number of stores, such as groceries and dry gouds, or what is known as 
“general stores.”” .A. little of everything was kept that was needed in the 
country. Jacobs, Williams, Worthington, Adams, and some two or three 
others did business at Millport, and all the above named forsook it for the 
new town, Gallatin, where the county seat was loeated, Thi first store was 
put up by George W. Worthington, or as it was called in those days.a dram 
shop, and Jaeob Stollings got his boarding-honse and store up almust as 
soon, and being thus forsaken Millport droped, and the Mormons finished 
it, the town going out in a blaze, not exactly of vlory, but destruction, 
And where once the metropolis of Daviess connty stood, nothing is left to 
tell the tale. Waving fields of grain have grown and are growing where, in 
the early days it was fondly hoped a town would be bailt that would extend 
its borders and its influence and become as it then was, the center of trade 
for a yast circle of country. Trade came to Millport from the distance of 
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forty miles, but within a cirele of trom tifteen to thirty it was the head- 
quarters. The population was south and west of the river, and that is why 
Millport that was, is not now, but is gone forever. 

Jobu A. Williams, Thomas W. oe ee Clingan,and qnite a num- 
ber of others came in 1836, William C. Atkinson, now a resident of Benton 
township, eame in 1835, and so did Jacob Stollings, Lewis J. Dodd, Philip 
Covington, Marshall K. Howell, and a few others. Howell. Dodd and Cov- 
ington preémpted the ground upon which the county seat is built, and in 
1836 Howell offered to sell his claim for $30, but failed at the time to make 
atrade. Thomas Clingan built, in 1838, the first buggy ever used in the 
county. His shop was afterward the office of the old Park House, on the 
southwest corner of the square, in Gallatin, and now used as an office for a 
livery stable. Josiah Marvin was also an early pioneer, and came in 1834 
or 1835. Before Millport had grown, produce of all kinds had to be hauled 
to the Missouri River, and it was there that supplies were purchased as well. 
Two to four yoke of oxen were hitched to 2 wagon, and generally took from 
seven to ten days to make the trip. Groceries, dry and wet goods were fur- 
nished by these Missonri River towns, and when the stores were first opened 
in the county, these old pioneers did the hauling, and received from fifty to 
sixty cents per hundred pounds, paid in trade. It was some years before 
hogs and cattle became plentiful so as to furnish meat for the people, and a 
good deal of bacon was hauled out. But the unerring rifle of the hunter 
was what furnished the regular meat for all first-class hotels and boarding- 
houses, and this class of business kept a regular hunter employed. In fact, 
as late as 1837 and 1838 the hunters made a contract to furnish meat to the 
Gallatin hostelrys. A full grown turkey brought a quarter, and a deer a 
dollar and a half to two dollars. A good large buck was worth more, and 
the hunter kept the skin. 

The location of the county seat gave Union township a start which she 
has held ever since, but will be crowded hard by Benton, Jamesport and 
Grand River townships during the next decade. There is a good deal of 
vin and enterprise in the towns of Jamesport, Jameson and Pattonsbarg, 
and they are preparing to run a lively race for the supremacy. There are 
several townships which exceed the population of Union township, outside 
of the population of the county seat, leaving the towns out. Benton leads, 
followed, in the order named, by Marion, Jackson, Grand River, Jefferson 
and Union, and the latter will have to exert itself to increase its population, 
if it would retain the county seat within its borders. Jameson is not idle, 
and the population is growing north and east of the river more rapidly than 
suuth and west. In the article on population the relative position of the 
two sections will be found explained, and for Gallatin will furnish some food 
for thonght. 
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WHAT HAPPENED. 


The marriage bells rang merrily forth in the spring of 1840, and April 
tears were but the prelude to domestic joy. Jt was on a beautiful day that 
John Carr and Susan Peniston were united in marriage at the house ‘of the 
bride’s father, Robert P. Peniston, Sr., and this was the first inarriane sii: 
emnized in Union township. It was not very long after, that the cciieey 
brother of the bride, Robert P. Penistun, Jr., led to thealthy Miss Elizabeth 
Morin, a dangliter of Josiah Morin, and thus two more souls were made hap- 
py and two hearts united to tread together the pathway of life throngh sun- 
shine and shade. = 

The first child born in Union township was John Splawn, son of Isaac 
and Ibbie Splawn, in 1884, and Tethenia, a daughter, was the first girl, 
born iu 1836. 

_ The first death was that of the infant daughter of Dr. O. W. Smith 
which occurred in the fall of 1840, and she was buried on the Smith them 
on Grand River, ' 

Dr. Smith, Dr. Robert Ellis, and Dr. Hoover, and also Dr. Venable, were 

the first physicians. Dr. Ellis went to California, and came from Ken- 
tucky. 
_ Christian services were held at the house of Robert P. Peniston, Sr., by 
the Rev. Millites, a Methodist cireuit-rider in 1834. Services were alee 
held at the residence of Daniel Devaul and others, and there were quite a 
number, of different denominations, who preached at times while passing 
through the county. 

The first school taught was by A. 8. Yontsey, in a little log cabin adjoin- 
ing his farm. It was a subscription school, and the price was $3.50 per ses- 
sion of three months. Ira Norris also taught one of the early schools and 
the burden of proof is in his favor as the first teacher, but the exact date of 
when the school was kept is wanting, but probabiy as early as 1836. 

The first school-house was undoubtedly erected on the Yontsey farm. 
William Bixby was the contractor, and the carpenter work cost $25. The 
lumber was furnished by the settlers in the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Nancy Peniston wove the first cloth. 


IMPROVING. 


Farms, well improved, began to show themselves over the township, and 
Gallatin, the new county seat, had about it the air of business. The meet- 
ings of the Cirenit Court and the county business gave it importance and 
it soon became the Mecca for the people of the county. Joseph H. MeGee 
came in 1838, so did 8. P. Cox. The Mormon War was over, and settlers 
eame in more rapidly. The township was being rapidly developed by the 
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hardy sons of toil who had located their claims, and were bending all their 
energies to their work, until 


‘All through the country ‘round stakes were seen, 
Standing with tops above the verdant green; 
And here and there a little space was cleared, 
On whieh the rade cabin should be reared; 
Then fell the trees before the magic ax, 
Cabins were reared, with mad danbed up the cracks, 
And chimneys were built up of oaken sticks— 
The settler’s ready substitute for bricks." 


This was about the situation in 1840. Settlers came and the township. 
continued slowly to prosper. The county seat grew faster, however, than 
the township. For some years there was nothing to break the monotony of 
farm life or the growth of the county seat. The Mexican War and the 
“gold fever” had come and gone, and even the effort to make Grand River 
navigable was given up, as Benedict Weldon reported a failure of his mis- 
sion to have that dam in Livingston county removed. 

Then came war's alarm, when brother was to meet brother in mortal 
combat, and a once free and happy republic was to become the seat of a mil- 
itary despotism. The angel of peace was preparing for her flight, and the 
demon of hate was to hold high carnival tor four long and gloomy years, 
But even those dread years passed away and the sunlight of peace once 
more shed its blissful rays over the land. Then Union township woke up 
to the future, while the dead past was left to bury its dead. Finding that 
steamers could not float upon the waters of the Grand River and that even 
keel and flat-boat navigation was not at all times safe, the people began to 
turn their attention to railroads. There has been two statements made 
of the navigation of Grand River flat-boats. One by Robert P. Penis- 
ton, Sr., and one by William P. Peniston. The date of navigation by the 
former was in 1847, and of the latter reported by Mr. MeGee without date, 
as was also the “ dugout” trip of Theodore Peniston. It is said that Wil- 
liam Peniston proceeded to St. Louis with his boat and arrived safely, but 
nothing is stated of what it contained. There is some doubt about this and 
it probably never happened. Robert P. Peniston, Sr., is reported eirenm- 
stantially to have built a flat-boat in 1847, to go to St. Louis. That it was 
loaded with hoop-poles, wheat, bacon, and hemp. His boat sunk at Comp- 
ton’s Ferry on Grand River, and he lost all his eargo, except a portion of 
his hemp. The valuation of this eargo was $1,500 aud there being no in- 
surance it was a total loss, excepting the small portion of hemp reported 
above as saved. ‘This probably was the only flat-boat venture on the muddy 
waters of the Grand River, The boat of William Peniston was probably 
somewhat mixed with that of his father. 

The first murder in Union township was committed by a man named 
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Murphy, who, while under the influence of liquor, killed his wite by strik 
ing her a blow with his fist, killing her almost instantly. Ile had his 
trinl and was sent to the penitentiary tor five years, but was patted ont 
after serving about half of his sentence. This was in 1842. Davitas county 
has, with the exception ef the war period, been rather free ae eens 
There has been but few murders in the county. . 


RATLROADS, 


The railroad fever began to burn fiercely soon after the close of the Civil 
War, and reached its height abont the year 1869. Union township had 
the fever strong, for as they had the county seat they were pretty sure to 
have two railroads if they came into the county atall. While other town- 
ships wonld only get one Union was to have two and so pass through her 
territory that no part, except the extreme southwest corner, would be more 
than two miles from a road, and even that wonld not exceed three miles. 
The St. Louis & Omaha passes more direetly from southeass to northwest, 
but the Rock Island also bears off at an angle so that where it leaves the town- 
ship on the west side, itis nearly two miles farther south than where it en- 
ters the township on the east. It thus not only secured a competing point 
but it had double the assessed valuation of railroad property for taxation, 
which is no slight help. When the county is once clear of debt, that prop- 
erty will be of valac to reduce local taxation. The roads were at last se- 
cured and the future of Union township is one of undeniable prosperity. 
Although only six miles square she has nearly if not quite fifteen miles of 
railroad within her border. With this addition to her taxable wealth, it 
needs but immigration to retain her commanding position. 

There is an abundance of good land and at fair prices in Union township, 
and it should be the aim of the eitizens of the county seat to see to it that 
Union township rapidly and permanently adds to her population. 


SCILOOLB. 


The schools of Union township number nine and are all in a flonrishing 
condition. In fact, if there is any one thing that has shown thesound judg- 
ment of the people and an enlightened poliey on the part of the officials of 
Daviess county, it has been the deiermined and persevering effort in the 
cause of edueation. In this respect she is worthy of all praise. Edueation 
is anendaring monument, the foundation upon which the superstructure 
ofa free republic is built. Let Christianity and education go hand in hand 
and tyranny will find no foothold on American soil. 


VALUATION. 


It was only since the year 1877 that the valuation of the township sepa- 
rate from the county bas been given. The valuation of the county in the aggre- 
28 
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gate has been given from year to year, and the report of the township as- 
sessors under the new law, which went into effect the present year, will again 
give the township valuation. A comparison of the report of 1877 will then 
be in order, 


Valuation of real estate in 1877... 6... acc cee cece reresceees $315,262 
Valuation of personal property in 1877 ....... 0.606 eee eee cee 138,182 
RINT <1: 2 ncsatongssate eesesanurtesceonsticen vimiave toads sinieaeneinse rasan Deena $453,444 


OFFICIAL LIST. 


As Union township was not organized until 1879, the list of its first offi- 
cers, justices of the peace and constables, were given first to Honey Creek 
township, then Gallatin, and finally Union, up to 1871. In 1872 the new 
township law took effect, and from that date to 1877, township officers were 
elected. The list for 1872: supervisor, John D. Coulson; clerk, Russell 
Oxford; assessor, Richard Daniel, Sr.; collector, Levi Johnson; constable, 
William $8. Able; justices{of the peace, Owen H. McGee and William 
A. McDowell. 


1873. 
Supervisor, B. F. Stout; clerk, Russell Oxford; collector, William 8. Abell; 


assessor, Eben Smith; constable, Holmes Cravens; justices of the peace, 
W. A. McDonald and A. 8. Yontsey. 


1874. 


Trustee, B. F. Stout; collector, $8. P. Cox; clerk, Ernest Sheets; asses- 
sor, Frank Ewing; constable, Holmes Cravens; justices, W. A. McDowell 
and A. 8. Yontsey. 


1875. 


Justices of the peace, Frank Ewing and Daniel Heaston; collector, Ben- 
ton Miller; assessor, A. G, H. Gibbens; clerk, Russell Oxford; trustee, 
D. Hartield Davis; constable, Benjamin H. Stean. 


1876. 


Trustee, D. Hartfield Davis; collector, Benton Miller; assessor, 8. P, 
Howell; clerk, Russell Oxford; constable Benjamin H. Stean; justices of 
the peace, Frank Ewing and Daniel Heaston. , 


1877. 


Trustee, D. Harfield Davis; collector, T. J. Crain; assessor, 8. P. How- 
ell; clerk, James R. Sanders; constable, George W. Brosins; justices, 
Eben T. Smith and Frank Ewing. 
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1881. 


The Jaw was changed in 1877 and there were no township officers for the 
years 1878, 1879 and 1880. Then the law was again changed and township 
officers were provided for. The cleetion tor 1881: Trustee, Eli Dennis; 
clerk, John T. Shaw; collector, Atbert Gibbens: constable, George Smith; 
justices, Frank Ewing and Eben T. Smith. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCITES, 


E. C. CARTER. 


Elijah Calvin Carter is a native of Indiana, and was born oa the 18th 
day of March, 1837. When he was four years old his parents removed to 
Jasper county, Missouri, and there Islijal was reared and edneated, 

In September, 1855, he came to Daviess county, and has been a citizen 
here ever since. His oeewpation is that of a farmer, and he owns a well-im- 
proved farm of 200 acres in Union township, uot far from Gallatin. Mr. 
Carter has over a mile of hedge fence on this place, a comfortable and com- 
modious residence, and one of the best springs of water in the county, 

When the Civil War spread like a blight over the land, Mr. Carter's senti- 
ments were all for the eanse of the Union; accordingly, in the fall of 1862, 
he enlisted for the national defense in Company A, under Major S, P. 
Cox, and served six months. After this he enlisted in the State Militia, 
and served until the elose of the war. 

Mr. Carter has been twiee married. [lis first wife was Miss Luey A. 
George, to whom he was married in this county, on the 24th of November, 
1858. She died March 7, 1876, and he was again married, July 2, 1877, to 
Miss Elizabeth A. Cravens. Dy the first union he had nine children, six of 
whom still survive, named as follows: Salathiel, Mary V., Willie G., Ollie 
E., Edgar W., and Festus. Those deceased are Charity C©., Elijah C., and 
an unnamed infant. By his seeond marriage, Mr. Carter has had two ehil- 
dren, one living (Bertha A.), and one dead | Armon). 


DANIEL ILEASTON. 


This gentleman was born in Montgomery county, Ohio, August 9, 1824. 
His parents removed to Champaign county, in the same State, 
when Daniel was about four years old, and when he was fifteen 
years old, again moved, this time to Randolph county, Indiana. After leav- 
ing school he became engaged in the*fanning-mill business, and continued 
some four years. From 1851 to 1854 he was engaged in the patent-right 
business with another man, and part of that time they were traveling. Mr. 
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Heaston returned to Randolph county, Indiana, in 1854, and on the 24th of 
June, 1855, was married to Miss Susan Monks, Nine children have been 
born of this union, whose names are subjoined: Adam, Henry C., David 
D., John O., Samuel P., Sarah M., Mary A., Daniel G., and Cora B. 

In the fall of 1855, Mr. Heaston came to this State and county, and has 
ever since been a citizen of Daviess. He is a farmer and a snecessful man- 
ager. He owns a good place of 160 acres in Union township, and has it 
well fenced and improved. He was elected justice of the peace in the fall 
of 1862 when living in Jefferson township, and served four years. In 1872 
le was clected to a similar position in Union township, and served two 
years. Tn 1878 he was electerl for four years to the same office, but refused to 
serve louver after the aluption of the township organization law in 1881. 


MRs. SARAH ANN KNIGHT. 


The lady whose name heads this sketch is the widow of the late Ellis 
Knight. She was born in Virginia and was reared and edueated in the same 
State. 

She is the dangliter of Lewis and Abigail Baker, both of whom were na- 
tivesot Virginia. She was married to Mr. Knight on the 26th of Angust, 
1840. In 1$48 they moved tu this State, settling in Daviess county, where 
the husband engaged in farming and stock-growing. Tle was thus engaged 
from the time of his first coming, up to within a few weeks of his death, 
which occurred June 13, 1871. Myr. Knight was a man of thorough busi- 
ness qualitications, and was honored by all who knew him. A kind 
husband and father, a friend to the friendless, always ready to help 
these in need; a man of warm feelings and sympathetic impulses, his 
loss was sincerely mourned, not alone by his own family and relatives, but 
also by the Jarge circle of friends his kindness had won for him. Mr, and 
Mrs. Knight had twelve children, nine of whom still survive: James F., 
Martha A., William E., Thomas B., Isaac N., Naney E., Mary S., Idella V., 
and Naomi L., are the surviving children. Lewis C., Jolin W., and S. E. 
Knight are deceased. 

Mrs. Knight has a beautiful home, well located, and her residence is 
surrounded and set off by tine shade trees. 


JAMES F, KNIGHT, 


Was born in Page county, Virginia, on the 8th day ot January, 1843. 
He lived in the county of his birth until he was about thirteen years old, 
when his parents moved to Missouri, and atter stopping one year in Chari- 
ton county, settled in Daviess county, where James F. has ever since resided. 
Mr. Knight was reared a farmer, and since his residence in this county, has 
devoted himself to agricultural pursuits and stock-raising, 

He was united in matrimony on the 25th day of September, 1867, to Miss 
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Sarah A. Penderson, They have been we with seven children, whose 
names are here given: Virgil, Ona V., Veronia, Moran N.. Jessie P.. Eliz- 
abeth and Mary E. 

When the Civil War began, Mr. Knight enlisted in the exuse of the Con- 
federacy, in the regiment commanded by Colonel D. Williams under General 
Joseph Shelby. He served ereditably until the clase of the war. Mr. Knight 
owns a good farm, well-improved and finely located; and from his reudilenes 
may be had a splendid view of the surrounding country, 


WILLIAM 3, LILE. 


William Parker Lile is a native of this State, and was born in Ray county 
on the 28th of February, 1831. He grew to manhood in the county of his 
birth, and received his edueation in the common schools. Ile began life 
for himself asa farmer, and is still engaged in the same useful avocation, 
In the spring of 1853 he came to this county and again engaved in farming 
Ile owns a place of 100 acres of well-improved land, situated only about 
two miles southeast of Gallatin, in Unien township, valuable for its fine 
natural location as well as its proximity fo the county seat. Mr, Lile was 
married in Gallatin, Mareh 4, 1860, to Miss Anna E. Boggs, «a native of 
‘Boone county, this State, and born October 5, ISSO. She ‘came with her 
parents, when four your years old, to Daviess county, where she grew up 
and was educated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lile are the parents of three ebildren; named respectively, 
William G., born April 5, IST4; Faunie O., and ‘an unnamed infant; both of 
the latter being dead. 


HARVEY U, PATTERSON 


Was born in Virginia, September 2, 1824, and was reared and —— in 
his native State. After leaving sshaol he learned the earpenter’s and, aiso, 
the eabinet-amaker’s trade, and worked at them conjointly until the fall ‘of 
1858. In that year he went to Illinois, and did journey work there until 
the following spring, when he went to Warren county, Lowa. and located in 
Indianola, where he worked at the carpenter's trade fur five years. He then 
improved a firm and followed farming until 1860, when he went to Mon- 
tana and engaged in mining and prospecting. In the fall of Is66 he eame 
to Daviess county, this State, and jas resided Jere ever since. with the ex- 
ception of three years spent in Livingston county. 

Mr. Patterson has one of the finest farms in the township, a place eonsist- 
ing of 340 acres of well-improved land, on whieh he has an elegant new 
residence, three and a half miles northeast of Gallatin, He was married in 
Virginia, October 24, 1844, to Miss Jane Patterson. Mr. and Mrs. Patter- 
son have five children, of whom only two are living. Mary C., born Octo- 
‘ber 10, 1851, and Milburian H., born September 8, 1865, are the two that 
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still survive. The following are the names and dates of births and deaths 
of the three deceased children: Francis A. C., born February 6, 1847, died 
on the 25th of the same month; James T., born September 19, 1853, died 
August 17, 1854; and America J., born December 16, 1858, died February 
8, 1877. 
GEORGE W. RAY 
Was born in Indiana, on the 18th of November, 1831. When he was eight 
years old his parents moved to Ilinois, and in that State, George was reared 
and edueated. He became a farmer in that State, and continued there until 
1860, when he came to Missouri and settled first in Caldwell county. When 
the Civil War began Mr. Ray enlisted, in the fall of 1861, in Company B, 
commanded hy Capt. M. F. Reid, in a regiment reeruited north of the Mis- 
souri River. He was commissioned first lieutenant of his company, and 
served thus till the close of the war. Returning to Missouri after the war, 
he stopped first in Ray county, and remained until April, 1872, when he 
came to this county, where he has ever since resided, engaged in farming 
and stock-raising. He was married in Illinois, on the 13th of June, 1856, 
to Miss Mary Watkins, a native of that State. Five children have been 
born of this union, three of whom are still living; named, respectively, Vie- 
toria, James K. and Charity. The other two, Abigail and another child, are 
both dead. 
EBEN T. SMITH. 


The gentleman whose name heads this sketch can boast of having beem 
“to the manor born,” as he is a native of Daviess county. Mr. Smith was 
born on the 22d of September, 1846, and was reared and educated in the 
county of his birth. His schooling was limited to the common school 
course, as taught in his boyhood days in the schools of this connty; but his 
education did not cease with that. Being a practical man, of large pereep- 
tive faculties, Mr. Smith has learned much in that hest of all schools—that 
of actual experience. Tle was reared to farming pursuits, and has never 
followed any other ealling for any considerable length of time. At the 
time of this writing Mr. Smith is serving a second time as justice of the 
peace, having been first elected in 1878. In about 1871 or 1872 he was 
elected township ussessur, and served one term. He has also served his dis- 
trict as supervisor of roads, school director and district clerk. 

Mr. Swith was married, in this connty, on February 12th, 1870, to Miss 
Cornelia Bozarth. This Iady died in Jannary, 1875, and he was a second 
time married, on the 25th of Oetober, 1876, at Hamilton, Missouri, to Miss 
Ada O, Vanvolkenburgh. Dy his first marriage he had three children, one 
of whom (Nora) still survives. Three children have been born of the see- 
ond union, but only one is now living, a son named Leslie D. 

Mr. Smith owns a farm of 120 acres of land, on which he has a good 
residence, with all other needful improvemente. 
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EZVA SMITH. 


_ The subject of this sketch was born in Grandy county, this State, March 10, 
1847. When Ezra was about seven years old his parents removed to Daviess 
county, and here he was reared and edueated. The first work he did after 
his school days were over, was that of cattle-driving between Jamesport and 
Illinois. In April, 1865, he went to Salt Lake City, and while on this 
western trip was also in Montana and several other Territories, where he 
followed treighting and stock-herding, ete. He returned to Daviess county 
in the winter of 1569, and soon afterwards engaged in fanning, and is still 
engaged in that avocation at the time of this writing. Mr. Smith has a 
farm of eighty acres of well-improved land, situated about tour miles north- 
east of Gallatin. He was married in Daviess county, June 2, 1871, to Miss 
Alcinda Lockridge. Five children have been bern of this union, whose 
names and date of birth are as follows: Leslie, born August 7, 1872; 
Stephen IL, born Mareh 10, 1874; Edith E.. born April 8 Is7#; Alvie F., 
born July 10, 1878; and Ezra, born August 25, 1ssv. 


WILLIAM WARNER 


Is a native of Virginia, and was born in Rockingham county on the 17th 
day of February, 1827. When twelve years old his parents moved to Indi- 
ana, and in that State, William grew to manhood. In the fall of 1850 he 
embarked in mercantile pursuits at a place called Sulphur Springs, continu- 
ing in that business until 1857. In that year he came to Daviess county 
and engaged in farming, paying little attention to anything not connected 
with his farm. 

Mr, Warner was marricd in the State of Indiana on the 25th day of Au- 
gust, 1853, to Miss Nancy Ilarvey. Mr. and Mrs. Warner had three chil- 
dren, named, respectively, Jane, William R., and Parmelia. He lost his wile 
by death, June 23, 18633. August 18, 1864, Mr. Warner married Miss 
Rachel A. Braughton, of Gallatin. By this marriage they have two ehil- 
dren, named Elwood and Robert. 

He is owner of # goud farm of 160 aeres of well improved land, located 
three miles aonehenst of Gallatin, on whieh he has a fine residence. 


A. & YONTSEY. 


Archibald Smith Youtsey was born jn Campbell county, Kentueky, De- 
cember 10, 1816. His father, Adam Yontsey, was a native of Maryland, 
and came to Kentueky when a boy and engaged i in farming in that State; 
and is said to have been a very ingenions aud energetie man; his mother 
was a Virginian by birth, and was reared and edneated there. Wien he was 
abont throv years old his parents moved to Ohio, and in that State, Archi- 
bald grew up and received his education. In the winter of 1834 he started 
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for Indiana, and arrived at his destination in the following fall. He spent 
four years in that State, engaged in farming. His coming to Missouri was 
in the fall of 1838, and he settled in Daviess county and engaged in farming 
and stock-raising. In addition to the live-stoeck grown upon his own farm, 
Mr. Yontsev is considerable of a dealer in cattle, hogs, ete., whieh he buys, 
feeds, and ships to market, JLis well-adapted farm of 240 aeres, is always 
well supplied with good breeds of stock. Nature has done mnueh to adapt 
this farm to the uses to which Mr. Youtsey puts it, there being a number of 
living springs which always afford an inexhaustible supply of water, the 
place being also divided by Muddy Creek. The improvements on this place 
are every way such as an energetic and thrifty man, like the owner, would 
make them. TIlis fine residence is beautitully and conveniently located, and 
commands a fine view of Jamesport. Mr. Yontsey was married on the 4th 
day of June, 1850, in this county, to Miss Maria E. George, a lady who was 
born in Kentucky, February 9, 1834. The result of this union has been 
fourteen children, thirteen of whom are still living: namely, Mary R. W., 
born March 31,1851; Obed 8., born May 24,1852; Adam F., born Jana- 
ary 1, 1854; Medora E., born Jannary 8, 1856; Elizabeth M.. born Janu- 
ary 29, 1858; Phena L., born May 27, 1859; Edward T., born August 4, 
1861: Beatriee M.. born October 4, 1863; Creorge C.. born January 27, 
1866; Mamie E., born May 14, 1868; Archibald S., Jr. born December 
10, 1869; Eben E., born March 29, 1873; and Edith, born July 11, 1876. 
Christian T., who was born August 19, 1879, died September 7, 1880. 

Mr. Yontsey isa man of large practical experience, and of finely matured 
judgment; and his well known character tor fair and honorable dealing ‘has 
won him many friends among the best people of the county. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE CITY OF GALLATIN—GLIMPSES OF THE EARLY DAYS 
AND PRESENT GROWTH. 


ity of Gallatin—Adrancing—Business—Mavufacturing—The Title Secure—The Derd— 
Othes Fuets—lneorporated-—Assioning the Rohes—Town Officers—Petition-- Wanted 
Civil Gorernment—Petition Nu, 2—Election Notico—New Opivers—City Charter far 
IS70—Articles Fto X—Kutles and Regulations—Avticles Ita t i —Eluctioie—What His 
Been Shipped—Assessed Valvation—Business avd Business Mon of Callatin—Old 
Landimearis, 


CITY OF GALLATIN, 


Gallatin, the county seat of Daviess county, is sitnated upon a portion of 
the highest ground in the county, and surrounded on all sides by a range at 
highlands, thickly studded with timber on three sides, while on the south 
and suuthwest is seen a beautiful landseape of high and rolling prairie, dot- 
ted here and there with residences, orchards and shady groves, and the 
view from the top of the ancient court-house on a fine day is really splendid, 

It lies west and southwest of the Grand River, about one mile from 
the latter point, and is laid out upon a succession of hills, with intervening 
ravines, and covers about three-fourths of a section of land. Thus prom- 
inently located, with a rich fertile and prosperous farming country around, 
Gallatin holds a commanding position, not only as the metropolis of the 
county, but in its business interests and in the energy and enterprise of her 
people. Those unacquainted with the wealth of Daviess county would be 
astonished at the large trade concentrated at this city. Tler merchants 
earry stocks in quality, variety and atuount that would throw no diseredit 
upon a city of quadruple its population. 

Gallatin was founded in 1837, but her growth was slow until IS70. Years 
‘ame and a eycle of years passed, yet Gallatin made no extra effort in the 
line of progress. The business of the county was transacted at her door; 
from Gallatin radiated the moving current which controlled the destiny of 
the county. Her brain-power controlled its political lite, and the intelli- 
gence of her citizens held sway over the sucial ways, while acting as a guide 
in advancing the education and progress of the people. Thus mutters stood for 
over thirty years. when there was infused in Gallatin a spirit of enterprise, 
and the iron horse was invited to make a roadway through the connty, 
making the earth tremble at its tread, while lis shrill neigh should echo 
from hill to hill and*through ravines. and recchoing trom the bold and 
rocky bluffs of the Grand River the fact that civilization and progress had 
seenred a firm foot-hold within her borders. From the ineeption of this 
great project all listlessness passed away, and Gallatin awoke to the faet 
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that destiny had a future in stere for her if she would awake to a realizing 
sense of the work demanded. Her dormant energies became aroused, and 
the fire of ambition began to burn strong and brightly for a glorious tuture, 
and thus we find her in the year 1869 eager to make the battle of life a 
great success, or go down in the struggle with her armor of generous am- 
bition untarnished. 

So the work of advancing the interests and the prosperity of the county by 
securing railway facilities to the people commenced, and not only one line 
but twe trunk lines, giving communication with the leading markets of the 
West and East were seeured, and Gallatin has within the last deeade nearly 
doubled in population, while the fine buildings which are an ornament to 
her, have been all erected in the last ten years. Her population, in 
1860 was but 448, and probably did not much, if any, exceed 600 in 1870, 
The war had the same effect upon her growth that it had upon other towns 
and cities, and her gain had been very slow up to the year last mentioned. 
Her population now is about 1,250. 


ADVANCING. 


In seenring railway communication with the outside world, Gallatin 
started into new life and activity, and she began to feel the inspiration which 
always follows true progress. Rival towns were starting up around her, but 
these, so long as her own exertions and energies were displayed, were of ad- 
vantage. Her fine business blocks show to advantage: her tasteful resi- 
dences and handsomely laid off grounds show that her people have both 
refinement and culture; add to this * progress,’ and all will be well with 
the metropolis of Daviess county. And with these take the social charac- 
teristivs of her people, and you have one of the most home-like places to be 
found through all this fair land. 


BUSINESS, 


The business interests of Gallatin are wpon a sound and substantial basis, 
and her business men have very little of a speculative character in their 
composition. They buy where they can purchase the cheapest, and they sell 
upon the principle of “ live and let live.’ This has seenred them a iarge 
and steadily increasing trade, and they are satislied to grow and prosper as 
the country around shall become more populons and a greater area of land 
feels the e nlivening effect of the plow and shall yield its rieh fruits to the 
husbandman. 

There is a future for Gallatin, but it will only come by earnest work and 
constant watclifulness. As the political as well as the business center of the 
county, there is nothing to prevent her growth keeping pace with that of the 
county. Let the former be lost to her and the future would be far from 
promising. It is this fact that should arouse the dormant energies of the 
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people. The advent of the railway was to infuse new life. and for the first 
five or six years it held good, but it now looks as if for two or three Spi 
past that there has been a lull in this upward and onward movement “This 
should not be, for other towns are awake, and lost opportunities are seis re- 
gained. The business section of Gallatin being built around a handsome 
public square, beautifully shaded with trees, vives lera neat and handsome 
—— The — has heen macadamized and the refuse being buried 
it always has a neat and cleanly appearance. The people generally beine j 
good circumstances, are able to fedules in the ile and vee ae fe, 
as well as the necessaries. 7 . 7 

Six churches show the tendencies of the people toward that which tends to 
elevate them and seck higher and nobler aims than is found in sordid gelfish- 
ness. Her beautiful Union sehool-house, the pride of the people of the 
county, show that they believe that intelligence is held as the foundation 
stone of social life and tuture suecess. These are the main-springs which 
advance the welfare of all and make homes pleasant and happy and society 
removed from that coarseness which ever surrounds ignorance. 


MANUFACTCRING. 


The manufacturing interests of Gallatin are not large, and what there is 
should be fostered and improved. Manufacturing business of many kinds 
could be built up to advantage in Gallatin, and it is this, and this alone 
that will canse her to grow and flonrish. Manutactories wherein wood is 
used conld be made a source of protit. The best of timber is near at hand; 
and flocks of sheep suggest a woolen mill. Every article of wool conld be 
manufactured cheaply, and competitive treighting facilities and competitive 
markets, there is nothing to prevent success and handsome profits. The 
stave and heading factory which adds such wonderful progress to the town of 
Pattonsburg, should have its counterpart here. There are many other indus- 
tries which could be engaged in that would not only pay a profit te the 
originator, but would add to the population and business of the town, Now 
is the time to start these things that not only build up a town but sustain 
her. Now is the accepted time—a few years hence it may be too late. 
Gallatin to-day is the metropolis of Daviess county, but will she be able to 
say this ten years henee, or even tive, it indolence and supineness character- 
izes the actions of her citizens? There are other towns in the county and 
aspirit of rivalry has taken possession of them. Still, Gallatin has nothing 
to fear, if the wheels of progress are driven forward and not allowed to sink 
in the mire or rnt of sloth and indolence, but if this shall be so, then will 
Jameson be buoyed up with a hope, born not so much of her own energies, 
as the want of progress on the part of her neighbor. 

The scepter of supremacy is held by the Gallatians, let them see that it is 
not wrested from them by a more wide awake and energetic people. Let 
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the people of Gallatin put their shoulders to the wheel of the car of pro- 
gress and soon will be heard the buzz and whirr of machinery, making 
music from early dawn till dewy eve. This is what builds a town and makes 
a people prosperous and happy. 

Nearly every line in the mercantile business has its representative in Gal- 
latin. The fonring mill with three run of stone, has been added the pres- 
ent year, and was a long felt want that lias now happily been filled. The 
wagon factory has proven a suecess. There is enough in this to shuw the 
value of sueh works. and the more there are of them the better. A furni- 
ture fietory, a stave and heading factory, an ax-handle factory, and a woolen 
mill wonld double the population of Gallatin. it wonld seem that they 
were worth working for, Let the good work be continued and carried for- 
ward and a future crowned with suecess will become an accomplished re- 
ality. 

THE THLE SECURE. 

The ground upon which Gallatin stands was preémpted by Philip Cov- 
ington—that is, the northwest quarter of section twenty, township number 
fitty-nine, of range number twenty-seven. The patent from the United 
States to Mr. Covington of this quarter section has never been recorded, but 
the plat of original entries show that Philip Covington entered the above 
quarter section February 10, 1838. While the county took possession, and 
Mr. Covington himself sold the first lots surveyed, he had never quit- 
claimed his interest, and owing to some disagreement between him and the 
county, the latter at one time declared he would contest his claim to the 
property. It was not until June, 1569, that the county secured this quit- 
élaimn deed and became absolute owner of the property, without danger of a 
lawsuit. In the month above stated Philip Covington and his wife, Louisa, 
executed the long-delayed and anxiously-wished for quit-claim deed to the 
county of Daviess. At the time Mr. Covington was a resident of Caldwell 
county. The deed was received and placed upon the records, and the fol- 
lowing is a true copy of the same: 


THE DEED. 


“This indenture, made on this twenty-third day of June, a. D., one 
thousand, eight hundred and sixty-nine, by and between Philip Covington 
and Louisa F. Covington, of the county of Caldwell, and State of Missouri, 
parties of the first part, and the county of Daviess, in the State of Missouri, 
to the use of Gallatin, the county seat of the said county of Daviess, party 
of the second part, witnesseth that the said parties of the first part, in eon- 
sideration of the sum of one dollar, to them paid by the said party of the 
second part, the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, du, by these pres- 
ents, remise, release and forever quit-claim unto the said party of the second 
part the following deseribed luts, tracts or parcels of land lying, being 
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and situate in the county of Daviess, and State of Missouri: to-wit, all 
the northwest quarter of seetion twenty, in township fitty-nine, of range 
twenty-seven, said tract of land having been entered by the said party af the 
first part for the said party of the second part to the use of the town of Gal- 
latin, the county seat of said county of Daviess, and pever transterred by 
said party of the first part to the said county of Daviess, to the uae of lie 
county seat of said county; to have and to old the same. with all the 
rights, immunities, privileges and appurtenanees thereto belonwing to the 
said party of the second part, forever; sv that neither the suid party ol the 
first part, nor his heirs, nor any other person or persons, for him or in his 
name or behalf, shall, or will hereatier, claim or demand any right or title 
to the aforesaid premises, or any part thereof, but they and every one of 
them shall, by these presents, le excluded and forever barred. 
“In witness whereof the said parties of the first part lave hereunto set 

their hands and seals, the day aud year first above written, 

* Pinte Covineron. TSEAL, | 

“Bovisa FL Covineroy, (stag. |” 


OTIER PACTS, 


The town of Gallatin was platted before even the patent wis issued. Med- 
ders Vanderpool surveyed the town and laid off the blocks and lots in De- 
cember, 1837, and the first sale of lots touk place Janunary $, 1888. The 
plat was upon a seale of one lndred feet to the thirty-seven one-lundredths 
of an inch. Main and Grand streets were to be eighty feet wide each, and 
all others were to be sixty feet wide, Lots lying north and sonth lad a 
front of sixty feet and a depth of one Jinndred and thirty; the lots lying 
cast and west a frontage of forty-six and two-thirds feet and a depth of one 
hundred and fifteen feet. The town was laid out ar right angles, September 
13, 1837, platted as above stated and Jots sold. but the commissioners who 
located it never made their report until September of 1830, The first house 
was erected by Jacob Stollings, and the first cabin fora drain-shop Ly George 
W. Worthington, of the firm of Worthington & MekKimey, of Millport. 
Some elaim that Worthington got lis cabin up first. Stollings’s house stood 
where Etter’s brick store now stands, and Worthington’s near by. These, 
with the other buildings, were barned by the Mormons, and Stollings re- 
sumed business in the old log cabin that is now nearly rotted down and 
stands near Judge Samuel A. Richardson's stable. 

Jolin A. Williams started the first grocery store, and lis license is dated 
the 7th of April, 1837. John Wright opened the tirst general store, his 
license being dated the Sth of April. One mouth after that Thomas W. 
Jacobs secured a license and opened a dry goods palace, and Jesse Adamson 
took out a license the same day fora grocery store, and proposed to rival the 
wet and dry grocery establishment of Jolin A, Williams, Compton & 
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Morin, also, opened a general store in May; and the finest residences in town 
were those of Ira Norris and Philip Covington, while out in the suburbs 
was the two-story residence of Elisha B. Creekmore. Both of these stories 
were completed with a ground floor. People in those days having plenty of 
ground, built each story with an earth foundation, instead of one story on 
top of the other and reaching toward heaven. Lewis J. Dodd opened the 
first “tavern,” and it stood where Judge MeDongal’s office now stands, 

In ISH Stollings & Peck opened the Mansion House in Gallatin, and 
received their license in June. Gallatin began to think of becoming a body 
politic, with corporate powers, and it was so decided after it had] been 
located some fourteen years. In February, 1851, Gallatin was first incorpo- 
rated, and the first board of trustees appointed by the County Court was 
composed of the following names: Thomas T. Frame, Joseph L. Wilson, 
Alfred L, Barnett, George W. Brosins and Robert Wilson, Just what 
caused this corporation to come to grief and lapse back is not of record, but 
the first board of trustees seemed to have been the last, and Gallatin slept. 

In 1854 there appeared to have been another attempt at resurrection, and 
a committee waited upon the County Court with another petition to be an 
incorporated town. Now, if there was any one thing that the County Court 
of Daviess county stands upon record for, it is their accommodating dispo- 
sition. They changed the boundary lines of townships one session and 
changed them back the next. They would issue an order that a delinquent 
collector should settle right up, and the next session would allow him three 
months; let a contract to build a jail in twelve months, and give the con- 
tractor two years and a half and add $179 to his price to help pay him for 
his delay, ete., ete. It wasn’t to be expected that such a small thing as an 
incorporated town, which unfortunately fell asleep and dozed for three years, 
would be denied corporate powers when it woke up, and it wasn’t. The 
County Court came promptly forward, and with the most benevolent spirit 
in the world, and a patience that was truly sublime, listened to a petition 
presented to incorporate Gallatim once more, and then after listening granted 
it without a dissenting voice. This time—that is, November 7, 1854—the 
following named gentleman were appointed a board of trustees until such 
time as they should take another nap and the corporate powers again lapse: 
Dr. John Cravens, Adam Clendenen, James Owings, Henry Whittington 
and Otis B. Richardson. Whether this lapsed or not, it did not satisfy the 
people, who got their eyes fairly opened, and they decided after three more 
years of village life to blossom out as a city, and this came to pass in the 
year 1557, 

Tn the year 1857 Gallatin had a population of about four hundred, and 
was still the only town within the limits of the county. To be sure, old 
Pattonsburg began to be heard of; Salem was getting one or two houses 
together, and Jamesport adopted its name the following year, and must have 
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had fully a score of people at that very time, The ininepse proportions ol 
Gallatin (covering nearly a section of Jand), with her four luandred popula- 
tion, seemed to require something besides a village government, and as an 
embryo city was there, it seemed only a loss of time to wait, The robes of 
state were enticing; to have a mayor and council seemed to expand the cor. 
porate limits, and so a meeting was called, and by a unanimons vote of 
about seventy if was decided to petition the legislature for the proud title 
of the “City of Gallatin.” The petition to the General Assemlly was a 
success, for the following charter is fuund of record:— : 


INCORPORATED. 


“AN ACT to incorporate the town of Gallatin. 
“Be it enacted hy the General Assembly af the State of Missouri: 


“Secrion 1. That all that district of country contained within the limits 
of the town of Gallatin, according to the survey and plats of the same, re- 
corded and unrecorded in the office of the recorder of Daviess county, shall 
be, and is hereby incorporated, erected and established as a city by the name 
of the City of Gallatin, and the inhabitants thereof shall be, and are hereby 
constituted, a body politie and corporate by the name and style of the City 
of Gallatin, and by that name shall be known in law, have perpetual sue- 
eession, sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, detend and Le defended, 
in all courts of law and equity having competent jurisdiction, and in all 
actions and matters whatsoever; imay grant, lease, purchase, receive and 
hold property, real and personal, within said city, and no other (a burial 
ground excepted), and do al! other acts as natural persons; may have a coim- 
mon seal, and may change and alter the same at pleasure, 

“Section 2. The corporate powers and duties of said city shall be vested 
in a mayor and four aldermen, and such other officers as are hereinafter 
named. 

“Srcrion 8. The mayor of the city shall be chosen by the qualified voters 
of said city; shall hold his office for the term of one year, and until his sue- 
cessor is elected and qualified, and shall be at the time of his election at 
least twenty-five years of age and a citizen of the United States; shall have 
resided in the town or city at least one year preceding his election, and shall 
be a householder in said city. 

“Srcrion 4. The mayor and councilmen shall constitute « city council, of 
whieh the mayor shall be ex officio president, but he shall not vote, except 
in ease of atic. The councilmen, at the first meeting atter their clection, 
shall choose trom their number a president pro tempore, who shall hold his 
oftice until the next election of city officers, and who sball preside at the 
meetings of the city council in the absence of the mayor. 

“ Sxorton 5. The city council shal] appoint a clerk, who shall keep a faith- 
ful record of their proceedings, and preserve in his official records public 
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papers and documents belonging to the eity, and perform such other duties 
as the eouncil by ordinance may prescribe. 

“ Sxcrion 6. The city council shall fix and regulate the time and place of 
holding their meetings, and the 1ayor, or in his absence the president pro 
tempore, may call a ineeting at any time. 

“Spetion 7, The style of the laws of said corporation shall be, ‘ Be it or- 
dained by the couneil of the City of Gallatin, and all ordinances passed by 
said council shall. be signed by the mayor and countersigned by the clerk, 
and published for the information of the inhabitants in such manner as the 
council may direet, and, trom time to time, distribute in such manner as 
the council may prescribe. 

“Srerion 8. A majority of the members of the council shall constitute a 
quorum to do business, and they shall have power by ordinance to levy and 
collect, not exceeding one dollar in any oue year, on all white male inhabi- 
tants of the city over the age of twenty-one years; to levy and collect taxes 
on all real and persunal property within the city, not exceeding one-half of 
one per cent on the assessed value thereot: Provided, That no tax shall be 
levied on the wearing apparel or necessary tools or implements of any per- 
son carrying on his trade, or the necessary books of any person used by him 
in his profession, nor shall the same be seized or sold for taxes. 

“Skorton 9. The couneil shall have power, by ordinance, to prevent and 
remove nuisances, to prevent, restrain and suppress bawdy houses, gambling 
houses, and all other disorderly houses whatever, within the limits of said 
eity; to restrain and prohibit gambling; to tax, license and regulate dram- 
shops and tippling-houses, circuses, shows, theatricals and other amusements 
within said city; to restrain and prevent the meeting of slaves; to prevent 
the firing of guns, or any explosive compounds, and to prevent and prohibit 
the furious riding of any horse or other animal in said city, or any part 
thereof, as they may think proper; to establish night watches and patrols; 
to open, clean, regulate, graduate, pave or improve the streets and alleys of 
said city; to impuse and appropriate fines, forfeitures and penalties for the 
breach of their ordinances, and to pass such other ordinances for the police 
of said town as they shall deem necessary, not repugnant to the laws of this 
State. 

“Srerron 10, The conneil shall have power to punish by fine not exceed- 
ing S100, or by imprisonment, any person or persons who shall willfully dis- 
turb the peace of the city by lond and offensive or indecent language, or by 
threatening, quarreling or fighting. or any person who shall be tound intox- 
icated in the streets; and they may cause any person who shall commit any 
of the offenses mentioned in this section, after sunset, to be imprisoned un- 
til the next day; and if the next day shall be Sunday, until the next Mon- 
day, when such person shall he bronght to trial. 

“Srerion 11, The council shall have power tu appoint an overseer of the 
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streets, and prescribe Lis duties, and to cause all able-bodied inhabitants of 
said town, between the age of sixteen and fifty years, to work on the streets 
any number of days not exceeding ten in each year, 

“Secrion 12. The council shall have power to cause the owners, or oceu- 
piers of real estate, to pave and repair the sidewalks adjacent to the property 
which they may own or occupy; and if any such owner or occupier shall 
fail to pave or repair the same, as required by ordinance, the council may 
cause the same to be done, and may recover the full expense thereot’ from 
such owner or occupier thereol, by action of debt in name of the corporation; 
and if any tenant be required to pave or repair the sidewalk adjacent to the 
property occupied by him, the expenses or cost thereof shall bea good set 
off against so much of the rent due the owner; but no tenant shall be re- 
quired to expend more than the rent for the term which he ocenpied the 
property. If any owner of real estate, not a resident of the city, fails to 
pave or repair a sidewalk as aforesaid, the council may eanse such real estate, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be sold to detray the expenses of 
such improvement. 

“Section 13. The conneil shall have power, by ordinanee, to regulate 
the collection of taxes, and they may authorize the colleetor of said city to 
seize and sell the property of the person liable for the tax in the same man- 
ner as property is or may he required to be seized and soll under exeention, 
issued upon a judgement at law, and no property shall Le exempt from seiz- 
ure and sale for taxes due said city, except such as is specilied ina pre- 
vious section of this article. 

“Srorron 14. The council shall have power tu appoint a treasurer and 
ns may be necessary, and not herein other- 


attorney, and such other officers 
wise provided for; preseribe their duties, tix their compensations, and re- 
move them from othee whenever they deem it proper and necessary. They 
shall also have the power te appoiuta constable of sail city, who shall be 
ex officio collector, wid shall hold his office for the term of one year, until 
his successor is appointed and qualified; such constable shall le a resident 
of said city at the time of his appointnient and during his continuance in 
said ottice; said constable shall possess the same powers and perform the 
same duties within the limits of suid city, as constables possess and perform 
in their respective townships, and he shall exeeute and return all process, 
warrants and subpoenas anywhere within the limits of Daviess eounts, for 
offenses committed within the Jimits of the corporation, and shall perform 
such other duties as the council, by ordinance, may preseribe, und he shall 
be entitled to the same fees as sheriffs and constables have a right to demand 
for similar services. 

“Sxerton 15. The mayor shall be a conservator of the peace within the 


limits of said city, and it shall be his duty to see that all ordinances of the 
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council are strictly enforced. He shall have power to remit fines and for- 
feitures, and grant reprieves and pardons in any case arising under the city 

ordinances; and ten days before the general election of city officers he shall 
cause to Le made out a correet statement of all moneys received and ex- 
pended on account or said city for the preceding year, and shall cause the 
sae to be published in some newspaper in said city, if there be any, if not, 
to be put up in four publie places in the eity, and he shall also cause public 
notice to be given of the time and place of holding each election for town of- 
ficers, by posting four written handbills at four of the most publie places in 
said city, at least twenty davs before such election, and ‘in case of a vacancy 
in the oftice of mayor, or his inability to discharge the duties aforesaid, the 
same shall devolve upon the president pro tempore. 

“Sretion 16. The mayor shall have, within the limits of the town, all 
the powers and jurisdiction vested in justices uf the peace, in civil and crim- 
inal cases, and shall perform and exercise all the powers and duties devoly- 
ing on justices of the peace in similar matters and in like manner, and he 
shall be entitled to similar fees, and appeals may be taken from his judg- 
meuts and decisions to the Cireuit Court in like manner as in justices’ courts. 
The mayor shall have jurisdiction in all cases arising under this act, and 
under all ordinances made in conformance with it, He may issue his war- 
rants and cause to be apprehended and brought to summary trial, any per- 
son accused of violating any of the city ordinances; he shall grant the ac- 
cused the right to he tried by six competent jurors, who, if they tind him 
guilty, shall assess his fine according to the ordinances, and if any person 
fined as afvresaid, refuse to pay such fine, the mayor may send him to the 
county jail fora period not exeeeding ten days. Fines, penalties and for- 
feitures may be recovered by an action of debt in the mayor's court, or any 
other court of competent jurisdiction. 

“Sretion 17. The council shail have power to appoint an assessor for said 
city, who shall hold his office for one year, and until his successor is ap- 
pointed and qualified, and they shall prescribe his duties and fix his compen- 
sation by ordinance. 

“Srorion 18. All vacancies in the office of mayor or councilmen shall 
be filled by a special election, to be ordered by the mayor, the president 
pro tempore, or some one of the council. 

“Section 19. The general election of city officers shall be held on the 
first Monday of April of every year, but in case of a failure to elect on 
that day, the council shall cause the election to he held on some other day; 
the council shall appoint judges of the city election, and by ordi- 
nance prescribe their duties and the manner of conducting such elections, 
and make returns thereof; and if on the day appointed for holding any 
election, the judges, or any of them, fail to attend, the electors may ap- 
point a judge or judges to hold such election. 
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_ “Srotron 20. The mayor, councilmen, judges of election and all other 
officers of said city, shall, before entering wpon the duties of their respect- 
ive offices, take an oath or affirmation to support the Constitution of the 
United States and faithfully demean themselves in office. 

“Srorton 21. If at any time an addition to said town shall be laid off, the 
council shali have power to extend over it all the laws and ordinances of the 
city; and such addition, from the time it is recorded, shall become to all 
intents and purposes a part and parcel of said town. 

“Section 23. This act is to be a publie act, and may be read in evidence 
in all courts of law and equity in this State, without further proof or 
pleading. 

“Seorron 23. The provisions of this act shall take effect froin and after its 
passage; and it shall be the duty of the County Court of the county of 
Daviess to cause notice to be given of the time and place of holding the first 
election (on the first Monday in May, 1858) for mayor and councilmen of 
said city, and to appoint judges of said election. 

“Srotron 24. All citizens residing within the corporation shall be exempt 
from working on any road or roads beyond the limits of said corporation, 
or from the payment of any tax or fines in relation to the same. 

“Sporion 25. The council shall have power, at any time, to extend the 
limits of the corporation, so as to include all citizens now residing, or that 
may hereafter reside, outside of the present limits and contiguous to said 
town, with the consent and upon application of said citizens: Provided, 
That said limits shall not, under this act of incorporation, extend and be 
more than one mile square. 

“Srerron 26. This act to take effect and be in foree from and after the 
first day of May, a. p. 1858, and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

“A pproved, November 21,1857.” 


ASSUMING THE ROBES. 


On the reception of the news that an act had passed making Gallatin a 
city, there was general rejoicing, and many anxious hearts began to swell up 
in anticipation of the time that they would be called “His Honor, the 
Mayor,” or belong to the council, and be known as one of the city fathers, 
with all the rights and privileges belonging or appertaining to the dignity 
of said oftice. The election to come off in May following was anxiously 
looked for. 


TOWN OFFICERS. 
The board of trustees, as composed in 1856, consisted of the following 


named gentlemen: Baalis Davis, George W. Brosins, James M. Doling and 
Charles M. Scott. This board appointed, as subordinate officers, John W. 
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Griffin, clerk; B. B. Pryor, treasurer; John Green, constable; and Thomas 
B. Kreigh, assessor. 

The records show that this board (the original board appointed in 1854 
holding until this board was elected), with the usual resignations and ap- 
pointments, remained in office until the election in May, 1858, of a mayor 
and city council, under the provisions of the act of incorporation passed 
by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, approved November 21,. 
1857, and found in the preceding pages. 

The first election under the new incorporation for mayor and city council 
of Gallatin took place on Monday, May 3d, 1858. The judges of the elee- 
tion were Baalis Davis, Francis H. Buehols and Thomas J. Osborn. The 
following were elected city officers: William M. Givens, mayor; J. H. Me- 
Gee, S. T. Hill, John Ballinger, and TIenry W. Lile, city council. The 
council appointed William M. Sheets, clerk; William T. Osborn, treasurer; 
and C, A. Witt, marshal and collector. ; 

The following year, in April, 1861, there was another election, which re- 
sulted as follows: William M. Givens, mayor; J. H. MeGee, 8. T. Hill, 
Willis Threlkeld, and James Owens, city council. They appointed E. W. 
Lenderson, clerk; C. C. Hogan, treasurer; John Ballinger, marshal and col- 
lector; and 8. A. Richardson, attorney. 

These persons were in office at the opening of the Civil War, and probably 
remained, as there were no further elections until the war eeased. But 
there was little use for civil officers, as the military controlled the town and 
country. 


PETITION. 


There was no attempt to carry out a city government under civil law until 
November, 1866, when the following petition was received by the County 
Court and duly granted:— 

“ Now at this day comes Joseph H. McGee and (101) one hundred and one 
others, resident taxpayers of the town of Gallatin, and presents a petition 
praying for the incorporation of said town of Gallatin, setting forth the 
metes and bounds of said town, and the court being satisfied that said peti- 
tion contains the names of at least two-thirds of the taxable inhabitants of 
said town of Gallatin, and that said petition is reasonable. 

“Tt is, therefore, ordered by the court that said town of Gallatin be and 
the same is hereby incorporated with the metes and bounds as follows; to- 
wit, Commencing at the northeast corner of the southeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section No, (17) seventeen, in township No. (59) fifty- 
nine, of range No, (27) twenty-seven; thence west on said quarter section 
line to the northwest corner of the southeast quarter of section No. (18) 
eighteen, township and range aforesaid; thence south on said quarter sec 
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tion line to the southeast corner of the east half of the northeast quarter of 
section No, (19) nineteen of said township and range; thenve west on said 
half mile line one hundred fect; thence south one-quarter mile to the quar- 
ter mile line dividing the south half of said section No. (19) nineteen; 
thence east on said quarter mile line to the southeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter of section No. (20) twenty, township 
and range aforesaid; thence north on said quarter mile line to the place of 
beginning. In accordance with the statutes in such eases made and provided, 
and that said corporation have all the powers delegated to it, which may be 
legally done in accordance with said statutes. 

“ And it is further ordered that Joab Woodrafl, Joseph 11. MeGee, Sam- 
uel A. Richardson, D. Lem. Kost and John Ballinger, be and they are here- 
by appointed trustees for said town, tu hold their offices until the next gen- 


or 


eral eleetion, under the statutes for town officers.’ 


WANTED CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


There was nothing specially done by the people after receiving this act of 
incorporation until the next summer, when a new board of trustees were 
elected July 30, 1867, but there is no one to tell who composed that board, 
there is no record of it, neither is there any account of its proceedings. All 
seemed to bea blank from the new incorporation in 1866, until July, and 
then another blank from that time until September 5, 1868. From what 
follows, it is evident that the citizens believed their power to organize had 
been lost and that some different way of bridging the difheulty would lave 
to be resorted to, Notwithstanding the fact that a new act of incorporation 
had been granted them they went to work wider the enabling act to once 
more possess themselves of the rights and privileges of an incorporated city. 
With this purpose in view. the following proceedings were instituted :— 


PETITION NUMBER TWO, 


“To William C. Gillikan, a notary public. residing within the limits of 
the City of Gallatin, tn the county of Daviess, in the State of IMis- 
soure: 

“The undersigned, qualified voters of the City of Gallatin aforesaid, respect- 
fully represent that, on account of the past troubles in the county, the City 
of Gallatin has failed to hold its regular elections for city officers under the 
charter: and that by an act of the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, approved March 26, 1868 (acts of 1868, page 177), any notary public 
residing within the limits of said city, upon the petition of twenty-five quali- 
fied voters of said city, is authorized to order a epecial election to fill all va- 
eancies in offices elective under the charter of said city: your petitioners 
would, therefore, respectfully pray that an election be held, by your 
order, in pursuance of the act aforesaid, for the election of a mayor and five 
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councilmen, which offices are elective under the charter of said city, and are 
now vacant. ; 
“(Signed:] John Ballinger. William A. Hargis, 

D. L. Kost. J. B, Hamilton. 

D. T. Johnson. J. Irwin. 

Thomas T. Hays. Sampson Alley. 

Joseph H. McGee. Robert MeDow. 

W. H. Williams. J. T. Bryan. 

Owen H. McGee. Joab Woodruff. 

R. H. Grantham. D. Hartfield Davis. 

C. C. Giililan. Frank Ewing. 

Ariel T. Shaw. Benton Miller. 

Thomas Clingan. James H. Jones. 


TJs! Crain. 
Robert W. Grove. 
John W. Sheets. 


D. V. Robertson. 
Thomas H. Frame. 
James H, Vance. 


D. 'T. Jaeobs. 
R. A. Vance. 


E. M. Mann. 
P. R. Dunn. 


A. Knauer. Benjamin H. Stean. 

J. T. Day: R. L. Dodge. 

H. C. MeDouygal. Nathan Shriver. 

Ira Baker. 8. Il. Harris. 

J. T. Taylor. Wilhiam C. T. Cummings. 
E. Barnum. R. C. Lindsey. 


John B. Williams. John Conover. 
TP. Wynn. S. A. Richardson. 
T, R. Shaw. A. M. Irving.” 
William $. Abell. 


ELECTION NOTIOR. 

“ Notice is hereby given that, whereas, in aceordanee with an act entitled 
an act to amend an act entitled ‘An act enabling corporated towns and cities 
to hold special elections to fill vacancies and organize under their charters, 
approved February 19, 1866, approved March 26,1866, a petition has been 
presented to the undersigned, a notary public within and for the county of 
Daviess, and a resident of the City ot Gallatin, signed by at least twenty- 
five of the qualified voters of said City of Gallatin, asking that a special 
election be held within the corporate limits of said City of Gallatin to fill 
vacancies and organize under the charter of said City of Gallatin, It is, 
therefore, ordered that a special election be held at the court-house, in said 
City of Gallatin, on the 12th day of September, 1868, for the election of & 
mayor and four councilmen for the said City of Gallatin, to hold their 
offices until the next general election under the charter of said City of 
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Gallatin, and until their snecessors are elected and qualified. And it is 
farther ordered that Jonathan H. Stone, Joab Woodruil and Robert Me- 
Dow be, and they are hereby appointed, judges of said election, In testi- 
mony whereof | have hereunto signed ny name and affixed my seal of 
office. . 

“Done at my office, in the City of Gallatin. this 5th day of September, 
A. D, 1868. 

“fspav] W. C. Ginroran, 

“Notary Public of Daviess County, Missouri? 


NEW OFFICERS. 


With these proceedings completed, the next move was the election of city 
officers, which was acconiplished the next week, and at whieh time was eoni- 
menced the conduet of a regular city government, which has been continned 
without any further break in its municipal organization. The election 
prayed for took place April 12, 1868, and gave the city the following offi- 
cials: D. Hartield Davis, mayor; Joab Woodrutt, Robert TL Grantham, 
Benton Miller, and James H. Vance, members of the council. H.C. Me- 
Dongal was appointed clerk; Thomas R. Shaw, treasurer; Thomas Cling- 
an, assessor; A. M. Lewin, constable and collector: Jolin Ballinger, street 
commissioner: and James L. Davis, city attorney. 

The election in 1869 resulted in the choice of D. [artield Davis for 
mayor, and Robert H. Grantham, Benton Miller, Thomas J, Osborn and 
John Ballinger tor conncilmen. At the first session the council appointed 
H. CG. MeDongal, elerk; Thomas R. Shaw, treasurer; Thomas Clingan, 
assessor; A. M. Irwin, constuble and collector: James L. Davis, city attor- 
ney; and 8. T. Hill, street commissioner. 

Before another cleetion was held a new charter for the City of Gallatin 
was pissed] by the General Assembly in session, and was approved Pebruary 
23,1870. The officers elected on the first Tuesday of April, Isv0, were 
elected under the provisions of the new charter, There is also added here the 
amendinent passed January 27, 1873. 

CIty CHARTER oF 1870, 
“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 
follows: 
ARTICLE I. 

“Skerron 1. All that district of country lying and being in the county 
of Daviess and embraced within the following description: Commencing 
at the northeast corner of the northwest quarter of section twenty (20), 
township fifty-nine (59), of range twenty-seven (27), thence north forty rods, 
thence west 160 rods, thence south forty rods, thence west eighty ruds, thenee 
south 160 rods, thence east eighty rods, thence south forty roils, thence east 
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200 rods, thence north 200 rods, thence west forty rods to the place of be- 
ginning, is hereby declared to be within the corporate limits of the City of 
Gallatin. 

“ Sec. 2. That the inhabitants of said City of Gallatin be and they are hereby 
constituted a body politic and corporate, by the name and style of the city 
of Gallatin, and by that name shall have perpetual succession, and may 
have and use a common seal, which they may change and alter at pleasure, 

“Seo. 3. The inhabitants of said City of Gallatin, by the name and 
style aforesaid shall have power to sue and be sued, to implead and be 
impleaded, defend and be defended against, in all courts of law and equity, 
and in all actions whatever to purchase, receive and hold property, both 
real and personal beyond the city, for burial grounds or for other public 
purposes, for the use of the inhabitants of said city, to sell, lease, convey or 
dispose of property real or personal, for the benetit of the city, and to im- 
prove and protect such property, and to do all such things in relation thereto 
as natural persous. 

“Seo. 4. Whenever any tract of land adjoining the said City of Gal- 
latin shall have been laid off into town lots, and duly recorded, as required 
by law, the same shall be annexed to and form a part of the said City of 
Gallatin, 


ARTICLE I1.—THE CITY COUNCIL, 


“Srotton 1. The corporate powers and duties of said city shall be vested 
ina mavor and four councilmen, and such other officers as are hereinafter 
nanied, 

“See. 2. The mayor and councilmen shall constitute a city council, 
of which the mayor shall be ea effete president, but he shall not vote, ex- 
eept in case of a tie. 

“See. 3. No person shall be a councilman, unless at the time of his 
election he shall have resided twelve months next preceding his election 
within the limits of the said city, and shall be at the time of his election 
twenty-one years of age, a citizen of the United States, and a qualified voter 
of the State of Missouri. 

“See. 4. The councilmen, at their first meeting after their election, 
shall choose from their number a president pro tempore, who shall hold 
his office until the next election of city officers, and who shall preside at 
the meetings of the council in the absence of the mayor. 

“Seo. 5. The style of the laws of said corporation shall be: “ Be it 
ordained by the council of the City of Gallatin,” and all ordinances passed 
by said council shall be signed by the mayor and countersigned by the 
elerk, and ;published for the information of the inhabitants of said city, in 
such manner as the council may preseribe. 

“Se. 6. The council may, when they deem it necessary for the public 
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good, divide said City of Gallatin in two or more wards, as nearly equal in 
population as practical, particularly deseribing the boundaries of each. 

“Ske. 7. The council shall appoint a clerk, who shall keep a faithtal ree- 
ord of their proceedings, and preserve in his office all reeords, public papers 
and documents belonging to the city, and perform such other duties as the 
council by ordinance may preseribe. 

“Sec. 8. The council shall fix and regulate the time and place of holding 
their meetings, and the mayor, or in his absence the president pro tempore, 
may call a meeting at any time. 

“Sec. 9 The council shall judge of the qualifieations, elections and 
returns of their own members, and shall determine all contested elections. 

“See. 10. A majority of the city couneil shall constitute a quorum to 
‘do business, but a stpaller number may adjourn from day to day, and com- 
pel the attendance of absent members, under such penalties as may be pre- 
-seribed by ordinance, 

“See. 11. In ease a vacaney shall at any time oceur in the eity council, 
by death, resignation, or removal from office of any councilman. or other- 
wise, the mayor shall forthwith issue his proclamation ordering an election 
to be held on a day, to be specified in said proclamation, not exceeding ten 
days after the date thereof, tor the purpose of filling such vacaney which 
said election shall be conducted, and the returns thereof made, in the same 
manner as is herein provided for, at any regular election for councilmen, 

“See. 12. The mayor and each eounciltuan, before entering npon the 
duties of his office, shall take and subscribe on oath that they will support 
the Constitution of the United States and of this State, and that they will 
well and truly perform the duties of their offices to the best of their skill 
and abilities. 

“Sere. 13. Whenever there shall be a tie in the election of couneil- 
men, the judges of election shall certify the same to the mayor, who shall 
determine the same by lot in such manner as shall be provided by ordinance. 


ARTICLE 11.— MAYOR. 

“Secrion 1. The mayor of the city shall be chosen by the qualitied 
voters of said citv. He shall hold his office for the term of one year, and 
until his snecessor is elected and qualitied. 

“Sec. 2. No person shall be eligible to the office of mayor who shall 
not have been a resident of the city for at least one year preceding his elec- 
tion, or who shall be under twenty-five years of age, and who shall not at 
the time ot’ his election be a eitizen of the United States, and a honseholder 
in said city. 

“Sec. 3. When two or more persons shall have an equal uuinber of 
yotes for mayor, the judges of the cleetivn shall certify the same to the eity 

-eouncil, who shall proceed to determine the same by lot, in such manner as 
may be provided by ordinance. 
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“Src. 4. Whenever an election of mayor shall be contested, the city 
council shall determine the same in such manner as may be prescribed by 
ordinance. 

“Spo. 5. Whenever any vacaney shall happen in the offiee of mayor, 
by death, resignation, removal or absence from the city, removal from office, 
refusal to quality, or otherwise, it shall be the duty of the president pro 
tempore, or some one of the council, to order a special election to fill the 
same, in the same mannerand with like effect as is provided for in case of a 
yaeaney oeeurring in the city council, in article second, section ten, of this: 
charter. 


ARTICLE 1V.——ELECTION. 


“Srcrron 1. The general election for city officers shall be held on the 
first Tnesday in April in every year; but in case of a failure to elect on 
that day, the council shall cause the election to be held on some other day. 

“Sec. 2. The council shall appoint judges of the city eleetion, and 
by ordinance prescribe their duties and the manner of conducting such elee- 
tious and making returns thereof, and if, on the day appointed for hoiding 
any election, the judges, or any of them, fail to attend, the electors may ap- 
point a judge or judges to hold such election. 

“Sree. 3. The mayor, councilmen, judges of election, and all thes 
officers of said city, shall, before entering upon the duties of their respective 
offices, take an oath, or affirmation to support the Constitution of the United 
States and of this State, and faithfully demean themselves in office. 

“Sec. 4. All officers eleeted or appointed by virtue of this charter 
shall hold their offices nntil their successors shall be duly elected or ap- 
pointed and qualified according to law, and the provisions of any ordinance 
touching such election or appointments and qualifications, unless sooner re- 
moved in sueh manner and for such offenses as may be prescribed by ordi- 
nance, 

“Sro. 5. All elections under this charter shall be by ballot, and reg- 
ulated by city ordinance. 


ARTICLE V.--LEGISLATIVE POWERS OF THE CITY COUNCIL. 


“Srerron 1. The city council shall have power and authority to levy and 
collect taxes npou all property, real and personal, within the limits of the 
city, not exceeding one half of one per cent upon the assessed value thereof, 
and may enforce the payment of the same in any manner to be preseribed 
by ordinance not repugnant to the Constitution of the United States and of 
this State. 

“See, 2. The city conneil shall have the power to levy and collect a 
poll tax on all able-bodied male persons residing in the city, over the age of 
twenty-one and under the age of tifty. 
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“SEo. 3. The city council shall have the power to appoint a clerk, 
treasurer, city attorney, city marshal, assessor, supervisor of streets, and all 
such other officers as may be necessary and not otherwise provided for, pre- 
scribe their duties, tix their compensation, and remove them from oflice, 
whenever they may deem it proper and necessary. 

“See. 4. The city council shall have power to require of all officers 
appointed in pursuance of this charter, to give bond with penalty and secur- 
ity, and also to require all officers, as aforesaid to take an oath for the taith- 
ful performance of the duties of their respective offices, 

“Sree. 5. The city council shall have power to borrow money on the 
credit of the city: Provided, that no sum or sums of money shall be bor- 
rowed at a greater interest than ten per cent per annum, nor shall the inter- 
est on the aggregate of all the sums borrowed and outstanding, ever exceed 
one-half of the city revenue arising from taxes on real pri perty, within the 
limits of the corporation. 

“Src. 6. The city council shall have power to appropriate money, 
and provide for the payment of the debt and expenses of the city. 

“Ske. 7. The "city council shall have power to make regulations to 
secure the general health of the inhabitants of the eity, to prevent the in- 
troduction of contagious diseases therein, and to declare what shall he a mnis- 
ance, and prevent and remove the same. 

“Src. 8 The city council shall lave power to open, alter, abolish, 
widen, extend, establish, grade, curb and pave the streets and sidewalks of 
said city, or otherwise improve and keep them in repair, 

Sec. 9 The city eouneil shall have power, by ordinance, to levy and 
collect a special tax on the owner er eccupier of the lot or lots on any street, 
lane, avenue or alley, within said city, for the purpose of grading, curbing, 
paving and repairing the sidewalks in front of their respective lots, and 
keeping the said sidewalks in repair. 

“Sec. 10. And if such owner or ceenpier shall fail to grade, eurb, 
pave or repair said sidewalks, as required by ordinance, the council may 
cause the same to be done, and may recover the full expenses thereot trom 
such owner or occupier thereof, by an action of debt in the name of the City 
of Gallatin. 

“Sec. 11. If any tenant shall be required to grade, curb, pave or re- 
pair the sidewalks, in front of the property occupied by him, the expenses 
or cost thereof shall be a good and legal set off against so much of the rent 
due the owner, but no tenant shall be required to expend more for the pur- 
pose aforesaid than the rent for the term for which he oceupies the prop- 
erty. 

“See. 12. If any person who is a non-resident of said city, fails to 
grade, curb, pave or repair said sidewalks, when required, as aforesaid, the 
city council may cause such lot or lots to be sold, to defray the expenses of 
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such grading, curbing, paving or repairing, in such manner as the council 
may by ordinance provide. 

“Sre. 13. The council shall have power to establish, erect, and keep 
in repair, bridges, to erect market-houses, to establish markets and market 
places, and provide for the government and regulation thereof. 

“Sro. 14. The council shall have power to provide for the establish- 
ment, support and regulation of night watches and patrols. 

“Src, 15. To provide for inclosing, improving and regulating all 
public grounds within the city, and for the punishment of persons for inju- 
ries or ‘damages done to trees, buildings, springs or other improvements 
thereof, and also for the erection of all needful buildings for the use of said 
city. 

“Ske. 16. To license, tax, and regulate auctioneers, merchants and 
retailers, grocers, taverns, and ordinaries, and all places where fermented liq- 
uors are sold, and the venders of the same, hawkers, peddlers, brokers, pawn- 
brokers and money-changers. 

“Sro. 17. To license, tax, and regulate billiard tables, theatrical and 
other exhibitions, shows and amusements. 

“Sree. 18. To tax, restrain, prohibit and suppress tippling-houses, 
dramshops, gambling-houses, bawdy and other disorderly houses. 

“Src, 19. To prevent and punish the firing of firearms within the 
limits of the city, to prevent and punish the galloping and furious riding or 
driving of horses or mules within the corporate limits of the city, and also 
to prevent and punish all fighting, quarreling, Sabbath breaking, drunken- 
ness, Indecent, profane or obstreperous language within the limits of the 
corporation, 

“Src. 20, To provide for the extinguishment of fires, and to organ- 
ize and establish fire companies, to regulate the fixing of chimneys and the 
flues thereof, to regulate the storage of gunpowder and other combustible 
materials, to provide for the inspection and weighing of hay and stone coal, 
the measuring of charcoal, firewood and other fuel, and to regulate the size 
of bricks to be sold or used within the city. 

“Sec. 21, To provide for the election of city officers, and for the re- 
moving from oflice any person holding an office created by ordinance, to fix 
the compensation of all city officers, and regulate the fees of jurors, wit- 
nesses and others for services rendered under this act or any ordinance. 

“Src. 22. To regulate the police of the city, to impose fines, forfeit- 
ures and penalties, for the breach of an y ordinance, not to exceed the sum of 
$500, and provide for the recovery and appropriation of such fines and for- 
feitures, and the enforcement of such penalties, and in default of payment 
thereof, to provide for imprisonment in the county jail, not to exceed one 
month, or at labor on the streets, or both. 

“Seo, 23. The city council shall have power to make all ordinances 
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which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into exeention the powers 
specified in this act, so that such ordinances be not repugnant to, nor ineon- 
sistent with the Constitution of the United States or of’ this State, 


ARTICLE VI. THE MAYOR, HIS POWERS AND DUTIES. 


“Sererton 1. The mayor shall be a conservator of the peace within the 
limits of said city, and it shall be his duty to see that all ordinances of the 
council are strictly entorced. 

“Sec. 2. Tle shall have power to remit fines and forfeitures and 
grant reprieves and pardons in any case arising under the city ordinances, 

“Seo. 3. He shall, ten days before the general election of city officers, 
cause to be made out a correct statement of all moneys received and ex- 
pended on aceount of said city for the preceding year, and shall cause the 
same to be published in some newspaper printed in the city, 

“Seco. 4. He shall also cause public notice to be given of the time 
and place of holding each election for city officers by publication in some 
newspaper printed in the city, at least twenty days betore such election is to 
be held. 

“Sec. 5. Tle shall have, within the limits of the corporation, all the 
powers and jurisdiction vested in justices of the peace, in civil and eriminal 
eases, and shall perform and execute all the powers and duties devolving 
npon justices of the peace in similar matters and in like manner, and shall 
be entitled to recover the same fees for his services. 

®Sxe. 6. Appeals may be taken from his judgments and decisions to 
the Common Pleas or Circuit Court of Daviess county in like manner, as 
from justices’ courts. 

“Sio, T. The mayor shall have jurisdietion in all cases arising under 
this act, and under all ordinances made in conformity therewith. 

“So, §. He may issue his warrant, cause to be apprehended and 
brought before him for summary trial, any person accused of violating any 
city ordinance. 

“Sec. 9. Theacensed shall have the right to be tried by six compe 
tent jurors, who, if they fiud him guilty, shall assess his tine according to 
the ordinance. 

“Spo. 10. If any person fined as aforesaid, shall refuse to pay such 
fine, the mayor may commit bim to the county jail fora period not exceed- 
ing one month, or may order him to be pat at labor on the streets of the 
corporation for a period not exceeding twenty days, or both. 

“Seo. 11. Fines, penalties and forfeitures may be recovered in the 
summary wanner aforesaid, or they may be recovered by an action of debt 
in the mayor's conrt, or any other court of competent jarisdiction. 

«Spo. 12. The mayor is hereby authorized to call on any male inhiab- 
itant of the city, over the age of eighteen years, to aid in the enforcing of 
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the Jaws and ordinances, and any person who shall not obey his call, shall 
forfeit to the city a fine not exceeding five dollars. 

“Sro. 13. In ease of a vacaney in the office of mayor, or his inability 
to discharge the duties atoresaid, the same shali devolve upon the president 
pro tempore until such time as the vacaney therein shall have been tilled by 
an election as herein prescribed. 


ARTICLE VII.—DUTIES OF CITY MARSHAL. 


“Seetron 1, The city marshal of the City of Gallatin, when duly ap- 
pointed and qualified, shall lave power to execute all writs or other process 
issued by the mayor, and serve criminal processes, warrants and subpcenas 
anywhere within the limits of Daviess county for offenses committed within 
the limits of the corporation, and shall have the same fees therefor as con- 
stables of townships. 

“Sec. 2. Te shall be a conservator of the peace, shall be vigilant and 
active in the suppression of riots, routs and disorderly conduct in the city, 
and for this purpose may arrest suspicious or disorderly persons and take 
them before the mayor for trial or examination without process. 

“Sre. 3. He shall have power to commit persons to the work-house 
or county jail, or other place of safe-keeping until trial or examination can 
be had, and shall do and perform all duties which may be enjoined on him 
by ordinance or resolution of the city council. 


“Sre. 4. He shall have power to collect all fines, forfeitures and penalties 
which may acerue to the said city, not otherwise provided for by ordinance; 
and in the performance of any duty enjoined on him by ordinance or resolu- 
tion of the city council, he shall be invested with such power as shall be eon- 
ferred upon township constables by the laws of the State. 

“Sno. 5. He shall, by virtue of his oftice, be collector of the taxes and 
revenne within the eity, and shall give such bond and security for the per- 
formance of his duties as marshal as may be prescribed by ordinance. 


ARTICLE VIEH.—-PROCEEDINGS IN SPECIAL CASES, 


“Srcrton 1. When it shall be necessary to take private property for 
opening, widening or altering any public street, lane, avenue, or alley, the 
corporation shall make a just compensation therefor to the person whose prop- 
erty is so taken, and if the amount of such compensation cannot be agreed 
on, the mayor shall cause the same to be assessed by a jury of six disinter- 
ested freeholders of the city. 

“Se. 2. When the owners of all the property on the street, lane, or alley 
proposed to be opened, widened, or altered, shall petition therefor, the city 
council may open, widen, or alter such street, lane, avenue or alley, upon 
conditions, to be presented by ordinance; but no compensation shall, in sach 
case, be made to those whose property shall be taken tor the opening, widen- 
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ing, or aitering such street, lane, avenue or alley, nur shall there be any 
assessment of benefit or damage that inay accrue thereby to any of the pe- 
titioners. 

“Src. 3. All jurors impaneled to inquire into the amount of benefit or 
damage which shall happen to the owners of property proposed to be taken 
for opening, widening or altering any street, lane, avenne or alley, shall be 
first sworn to that effect, and shall return to the mayor their inquest in writ- 
ing, signed by each juror, 

“Sec. 4. The mayor shall have power, for good cause shown, within ten 
days after any inquest shall have leen returned to him as aforesaid, to set 
the same aside and cause a new inquest to be made, which new assessment 
shall be final. 

“Sue. 5. In assessing the amount of compensation for property taken tor 
opening or widening or altering any street, lane, avenue or alley, the jurors 
shall take into consideration the benefit as well as the injury happening by 
such opening, widening or altering such street, lane, avenue or alley. ; 

“Src. 6. The mayor and city council shall have power, by ordinance, to 
direct the manner in which any property, real or personal, advertised for sale 
or sold tor taxes by authority of the corporation, may be redeemed. 


ARTICLE IX.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


“Sxorton 1. The inhabitants of the city of Gallatin are hereby exempted 
from working on any roads beyond the limits of the city, and from paying 
any tax to procure laborers to work on the same, and the city council shall, 
by ordinance, open aud keep in good traveling repair all public roads which 
may be deemed necessary for the public convenience within the limits of the 
city. 

See. 2. The city council shall have power for the purpose of keeping the 
streets, lanes, avenues and alleys in repair, to require every male inhabitant 
in said city, between the ages of eighteen and fifty years, to labor in said 
streets, Janes, avenues and alleys not exceeding five (5) days in each and ev- 
ery year, and any person failing to perform such labor, when duly notified 
by the supervisor, shall forteit and pay the sum of one dollar and fifty cents 
per day for each and every day so neglected or refused, 

“Seo. 3. The city council shall have power to levy and collect a special tax 
not execeding one-half of one per cent on all real estate within the limits of the 
corporation, and belonging to persons who are non-residents therein, for the 
purpose of keeping the streets, lanes, avenues and alleys of said city in re- 
pair. 

“Spo. 4. The city council shall cause to be published, annually, a full 
and complete statement of all moneys had and received and expended by 
the corporation during the preceding year, and on what account received 
and expended. 
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“Sro. 5. The city marshal, or any other officer authorized to execute 
writs or other processes issued by the mayor, shall have power to execute the 
same anywhere within the limits of Daviess county, and shall be entitled to. 
the same fees for traveling as are allowed to constables in similar cases. 

“Seo. 6. This act is hereby declared to be a publie act, and may be read 
in all courts of law and equity in this State without proof. 

“See. 7. Allacts and parts of acts coming within the provisions of this 
charter that are contrary to or inconsistent with its provisions are hereby 


repealed. 
“Src. 8. This act to take effect and be in foree from and after its pas- 
sage. 


* Approved, Febrnary 23, 1870.” 


“Aw Act to amend an act entitled, ‘An act to amend an act to incorporate the town of al- 
latin,* approved February 23, 1870. 
“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as fol- 
lows :— 


“Section 1. That article sixth of the charter of the City of Gallatin be 
amended by adding a new section thereto, as follows: 

“Src. 14. Any justice of the peace residing within the corporate. limits 
of the City of Gallatin shall have coneurrent jurisdiction with the mayor of 
said city in civil and criminal cases arising under the laws and ordinances 
of said eity, and complaint may be made to, and the same proceeding had 
before, said justice as are now or may be had before the mayor of said city, 
under the charter of said city, and under all ordinances made in conformi- 
ty therewith. 

“See. 2. This act to take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

“ Approved, Jannary 27, 1873.” 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


The rules and order of business of the city council, were passed as fol- 
lows:— 

ARTICLE T. 

“Snetion 1. The mayor, or in his absence the president pro tempore, 
shall take the chair at the hour to which the council shall have adjourned, 
and eall the conneil to order, 

“Sro. 2. He shall preserve deeorum, and shall decide questions of order; 
he shall sign all ordinances and resolutions, or state his objections in writing; 
and all writs, warrants, or subpoenas issued by order of the council shall be 
under his hand, attested by the clerk. 

“Sere. 3. In ease of disturbance or disorderly conduet in the mayor's of- 
fice, or other place of meeting of the council, the mayor or president pre 
tem. shall aye power to order the same cleared. 
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ARTICLE II, 

Seoros 1. It shall he the duty of the city clerk to attend the eouneil 
during its sittings, and keepan accnrate account of the transactions of the 
same; to make ont and transmit all its messages, to keep the books and files 
of the papers of the council, to draw and attest all writs, warrants, and eub- 
penas, issued by order of the council, and to execute the commands of the 
council from time to time. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the marshal to attend the meetingsot the 
council, to execute its demands or those of the mayor, from time to time, to- 
gether with such process issned by authority of the council, as shall be di- 
rected to him. 


ARTICLE UT. 


“Srerion 1. Three standing committees shall be appointed by the pre- 
siding officer of the council; to-wit, first, a committee of ways and means; 
second, a committee on internal improvements; third, a committee on ac- 
counts. 

“See. 2. It shall he the duty of the committee on ways and means to 
take into consideration all such reports and propositions relating to the 
treasury of the city as may be referred to them by the eouneil, to inquire 
into the condition of the finances of the city, the receipts and expenditures, 
and report, from time to time, when required by the council, their opinion 
thereof. 

*Sre. 3. It shall be the duty of the committee on internal improve- 
ments to take into consideration all petitions and matters referred to them 
touching the improvement of the streets, sidewalks, alleys, or any improve- 
ments whatever for the benetit of the city, and make such recommendations 
as they may think are for the interest of the city. 

“Ske. +. It shall be the duty of the committee on accounts to exam- 
ine all accounts that may be referred to them by the council, and report their 
opinions respecting the correctness of the same. 

ARTICLE Iv. 

“ Sermon 1. Atter the couneil shall have been called to order, the record 
of the preceding meeting shall be read, unless a majority shall decide to dis- 
pense with the reading. ; 

“See. 2. After the record is read, or the reading dispensed with, busi- 
ness shall be disposed of in the following mamer: 1. Consideration of peti- 
tions and remonstrances. 2. Resolutions. 3. Reports of committees. 4. 
Accounts and other financial matters. 5. Consideration of ordinances. 6. 
Any miscellaneous business. _ 

“Sno. 3. The rules of parliamentary practice shall govern the conncil in 
all eases to which they are applicable. 

30 
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“Seo. 4. No standing rule or order of the council shall be changed. 
suspended or dispensed with, unless a majority of the members present con- 
eur therein.” 

ELECTIONS, 

Qu the first Tuesday in April, 1870), the following officers were elected 
under the provisions of the new charter: IL. C. MeDougal, mayor; Joel 
I. Brundige, Thomas J. Crain, A. M. Irving, and Amos Poe, council. 
Milt. Ewing was appointed clerk: R. H. Grantham, treasurer; William A. 
Hargis, assessor; George W. Stone, city marshal and collector; ames L. 
Davis. city attorney; and Jolin Cooper, street commissioner. 

The election of 1871 resulted in the seiection of H, C. MeDougal for 
mayor; and S. P. Cox, D. TT. Davis, T. J. Flint, and P. R. Dunn, as mem- 
bers of the city council, Thomas R. Shaw was appointed clerk and assessor; 
A, M. Irving, treasurer; Amos Poe, marshal and collector; S. T. Brosins, 
city attorney; and Riley Tloward, street commissioner, 

In 1872 James L. Davis was chosen mayor; and William M, Bostaph, 
John Ballinger, A. M. Irving, and Thomas J. Brown, councilmen. The 
council appointed Thomas R. Shaw, clerk; A. M, Irving, treasurer; O. H. 
Metvee, assessor; R. C, Lindsey, city marshal and collector; Milt. Ewing, 
city attorney; and James L. Davis, street eomiissioner. 

The election of 1873 resulted in the selection of a mayor in the person of 
Robert A. Vance, and the following gentlemen as members of the city coun- 
cil: Thomas J. Brown, H.C. MeDougal, Elwood M. Mann and John Cooper. 
The council appointed Beujamin H. Stean as marshal; Pines R. Dunn, 
treasurer; Milt. Ewing, city attorney; Thomas R. Slaw, city clerk; Owen 
H. MeGee, city assessor; James L. Davis, street commissioner. 

In the election of 1874 Dr. Williams M. Givens was chosen mayor: and 
Lewis W. Curl, B. F. Stout, Willian M. Bostaph, and Benton Miller, coun- 
cilmen. The officers appointed were, H. C. MeDougal, treasnrer; Milt. 
Ewing, city attorney; Thomas R. Shaw, city clerk; George F. Crozier, city 
marshal; and Robert A. Vanee, street commissioner, 

Tn 1875 Joseph A. Wickham was clected mayor; and Lewis W. Curl, Dr. 
J. M, Cravens, Dr. William E. Black, and Andrew Knauer, elected council- 
men. Thomas KR. Shaw was appointed city clerk; 8. T. Brosins, city attor- 
ney; Thomas B, Yates, city treasurer; C. A. Shaw, city assessor; George 
T. Crozier, city marshal; and Frank Ewing, street commissioner. 

The mayor elected in 1876 was Joseph A. Wickham; and the board of 
councilmen was composed of A. F. McFarland. Elwood M. Mann, Dr. 
William E. Black, and Andrew Knauer. The board appointed Thomas R. 
Shaw, city clerk; Thomas B. Yates, city treasurer; §. TL, Brosins, city attor- 
ney; A. M. Irving, city marshal; Frank Ewing, city assessor; and M. P. 
Cloudas, street commissioner. 
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In 1877 Lewis W. Curl was eleeted mayor; and Josliua F. TLieklin, Moses 
Brown, Wood H. Hamilton, and John H. Ball, councilmen. Willian D. 
Hamilton was appointed city clerk; S. T. Brosins. city attorney; J. A. 
Wickham, city treasurer; C. A. Shaw. city assessor: and Josephs 
city marshal. 

Thomas J. Brown was elected mayor in ISTS; and Thomas J. Crew, 
Wood H. Hamilton, David E, Bowes, and Elwood M. Mann, councilmen, 
The officers appointed by the couneil were J. A, Wickham, treasurer; Frank 
Ewing, assessor; W. D. Hamilton, clerk and attorne sy; and Emanuel! Sheets, 
marshal and street commissioner. . 

At the election of 1879 the mayor Ghusen was Thontas J. Brown; and the 
members of the conneil were A. PF. MeFarland, Wood H. TIiimilten, Alex- 
ander M. Dockery, and George Tugyle. The council appointed W. D, 
Hamilton, city elerk and attorney: Joseph A. Wickham, city treasurer; W. 
E. Wirt, city assessor: and Emanuel Sheets. city marshal, collector and street 
commissioner. 

The election of 1880 resulted in the choice of Thomas J. Brown for 
mayor; and of A. F. Melarland, A. M. Dockery, Wood I. Hamilton, and 
George Tuggle for councilmen. The council appointed Milt. Ewing, clerk; 
Osear 8 Saylor, attorney: J. A. Wickham, treasurer; George H. Simith, mar- 
shal; A. M. Dockery and Frank Ewing, street commissioners. 

The city government for ISST was conrposed of the following ventlemen: 
Alexander M. Dockery, mayor; and A. FP, MeFarland, Wood H. Hamilton, 
William I. Blaek. and Elwood M. Mann, councilmen. The officers appointed 
by the council were J. W. Alexander, city attorney: Milt. Ewiny, city clerk; 
J. A. Wickliaim, city treasurer; Allen Selby, city assessor; Albert Gibbons, 
city marshal; and Frank Ewing, street comruissioner, 


Sanders, 


WHAT HAS BEEN SHIPPED. 

What this vonnty raises and sends forth te the outside world is found by 
juoking up the statistics of the shipping points on the lines of the railroads. 
This, however, only tells in part. as grain, cattle and hoys are shipped trom 
Hamilton and Widder, on the line of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad. 

There were shipped from Gallatin during the months of August, Septem- 
ber and October, over the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitie Railroad, eight 
carloads of wheat, nine of oats, eleven of cattle, fourteen of hogs, three of 
poultry; making a total in three months of torty-tive ears, 

Over the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacifie Railroad were shipped nine ear- 
loads of stone, four of wheat, one of oats, eighteen of cattle, three of ealves, 
one of poultry, one of hogs, one of fHaxseed, one of wood; making a total 
in three months of thirty-nine cars. 

Here is a total of eighty-four carloads in three months, and they are not 
considered the best three months in the year. In this shipment there is no 
mention of corn, which was probably about a two-thirds crup in this county, 
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and the gradual rise in price has kept shipments back. When the ship- 
ments from the neighboring towns are shown it will be seen that Daviess 
county does much to feed a hungry world, and that Gallatin has kept her lead 
as the largest shipping puint in the county, What it will be ten years henee 
ean hardly be foretold, but at that time a comparison can be made from 
this data, and her progress in stock-raising and cereals clearly and accurately 
ascertained. Will that progress be such as to fear no rivalry? 


ASSESSED VALUATION, 


The first assessed valuation of the city of Gallatin was reported in 1870 
That year all the townships and all the towns and villages were separately 
assessed, Gallatin’s valuation on real estate tor ISTO was $88,110. 

In 1876 the real and personal Eroperty of the city of Gallatin 


SAGO FO raawuvesmmenancustiest eneelwacre pe naereretemerentor $312,557 
For 1877 real estate was meiel Bore atin a ete oa $154,559 
“personal property was assessed at............. 160,455 
——- 315,014 
For 1878 real estate was assessed at....... 5 aeons 159,080 
“personal property was assessed at............. 157,990 
——. 817,070 
For 1879 real estate was assessed at... 0... 0... -cc0eee 161,077 
“© personal property was assessed at............. 160,661 
———— 321,738 
For 1880 real and personal property was assessed at... ........0 05 331,080 
For1issi “ * $ eS Ke a WY 2, yoko cc valeadion 372,628 


There is room for growth, and what that growth may be in the next decade 
let the figures of 1890 tell. 


BUSINESS AND BUSINESS MEN OF GALLATIN. 


Attorneys—William C. Gillihan, Samuel T. Brosins, Milt. Ewing, 
William M. Rush, William D. Hamilton, R. A. Vanee, Osear Saylor, Pree 
Ballinger, Henry C. MeDougal, T. R. Shaw, D. L. Kost, William M. Bos- 
taph, Samuel A. Richardson, J. W. Alexander, L. G. Rowell, Boyd Dudley, 
Frank Ewing, J. F. Hicklin, and J. A, Holiday. 

Mise ilaneous—One bank, Farmer's and Exchange; one sayings asso- 
ciation; six churches; one school building. / 

Newspapers—Gallatin Demoerat, Lewis Lamkin. proprietor; Worth 
Missourian, J.T, Day & Co., proprietors. 

Physicians—David T. Hanna, William M. Givens, William E. Black, 
William II. Polmshee, James T. Allen, George W. Brosins, William L. 
Brosins and Jolin Hillman. 

General Stores—Mann & W yun, J. H. Townsend, W. H. Etter, and J. Z. 
Bradley & Co. 
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Merchant Tauilor—A. Knauer. 
Grocery Stores--Mann & Wynn, Taylor Ray,.J. H. Townsend, 8. T. Hill, 
E. Fitterer, J. Z. Bradley & Co., and J. T. Reed. 
Drug and Stationery Stores—J, A. Wickham and Davis & Dennis. 
Mitlinery—Mra. L. A. Flint, Miss Maggie Jones, and Mrs. D. Brosins. 
Hotels—Palace, (veo, 13. Thomas, proprietor: Jones House, Mrs. A. E. 
Jones, proprietress. 
Livery Stables—S. T. Haynes, Brown & Tomlin, and Manin & Cooper. 
Jewelry Stores—J. B. Williams and J. A. Wickham. 
Harness Shops—W. IL. Hamilton & Co., and G. C. Diestilliorst & Cu. 
Restaurunts—E. Brosins, A. G. H. Gibbens and A. Venable. 
Sewing Machine Dealers——Wells & Co. 
Barber Shops—W. H. Wallace (colored), and William Irwin, 
Bourding-houses—Mrz. Mary Emmons, D. C. Winburn, Mrs. M. Casey, 
Mrs. Susan Ann Osborn. 
Dentist—Dy. J. W. Burton. 
Photographer—W illiam Castor. 
House and Siqu Painter—Charles A. Shaw. 
Opera House—Alexander’s Hall. 
Carpenter Shops—Witt Bros., Hummer & Venable, A. C. Ball, E. C. 
Weston, nnd T. W. Eads. 
Lumber Dealers —Crain & Barnett. 
Steam Flouring-M ill—Daviess County Milling Association. 
Meat Morkefs—Vau Meter & Lowrie, and Kivett & Tanna. 
Pianas, Orquus, Sewing Machines and Notions—Brodbeck & Flint. 
Hardware—G. Ross, Walter & English, and 8. J. MeDonald, 
Boot and Shoe Shops—Jacob Mette) and D..J. Davis. 
Grain and Seeds-—QO, A. Smalley & Co. 
Wayon and Blacksmith Shops—S. J. McDonald, J. W. Cross, and R. E. 
Jones. 
Furniture and Undertakers—S. ¥.. Lewis and Shelly & Boggs. 
Marble Yard—J. H. Herendon, 


OL LANDMARKS. 


From Avost’s /istory, written in 1876, the following paragraph is taken, 
giving, as it does, a correct account of the old landmarks, or such as have 
heen preserved, and of those which have come down in history from the 
memory of the old pioneers:— 

“ Marshall K. Howell built the first house, which stood near and just west 
of the residence of Frank Nichels; the next was the sture of J. 8. Stollings, 
where Deutsch Bro’s. store now stands; the next was a stall grocery store on 
the site of the old Ballinger hotel; the next was a hotel on the lot now oe- 
eupied by Osborn’s store-room; the next was a residence near T. J. Brown's; 
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the next was north of Market street, on Brown’s addition. These were all 
log houses and were all burned by the Mormons in 1838, excepting the last 
mentioned, which was occupied by little Ben Rowell as a shoe-shop and 
a country store. The oldest building now standing is the office room of the 
old Park Honse. The first school-house was log, the next frame, and 
the present brick; they all stood on out lot number five, which was donated 
by the County Court in 1542 to the town for schoul purposes.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE PRESS AND BAR—BANKS—CRUSADE, AND CRIME. 


The Press—The Missouri Sun—North Missourian—The Vorchlight—The Gallatin Demo- 
crat—The Early Bar—First Court—Cirenit-rders—from Daviess County—Cireuit 
Judges and Atlornevs—Abuse of Power—The Present Bar—* The Temple of Justice’ — 
Farmers’ Evrchange Bank—Oflicers and Directors, I88I—Savings Association—The 
Crusate—True  Teniperance—Preamble—Constitution—The Pledge—Gallatin Cornet 
Band—The Deadly Pistol—Murder of John W. Sheets—His Lifeless Body—The Re- 
ward—Frank and Jesse—Rohbery of the Gallatin Bank—Assassination of President 
(rarfield—The Nation Mowrns—Train Robbery at Winston—Who Were They?—The 
Eridener. 


THE PRESS. 


While the pioneer places himself in the van of progress and blazes the 
way tor civilization to secure a foothold, the press is the guiding star and 
the advance agent of civilization itself. It is a weekly or a daily history of 
the world within its surroundings. Without it memory sinks into forget- 
fidness, and history isa blank. To the press of Daviess county is the com- 
piler of this history more indebted than to all the records and the imperfect 
memory of the oldest inhabitants combined. And so it is everywhere. 
The local paper is a history of the town and county in which it is published, 
and, while mneh general news is given of passing events, the record of loeal 
happenings is the history recorded. And such being the status of the press, 
and its high and ennobling position in the work of progress, it should be 
guarded with jealous care and encouraged by a liberal support. 


THE MISSOURI SUN. 


A paper hearing the above title was first started in the year 1853, ae- 
cording to Avust’s History, and its proprietors were Messrs. Stearns & Me- 
Kean, In polities it was Democratic. Frame & MeKean became proprie- 
tors in 1855, changing the name to Gallatin Sun, whieh was better as 
giving the name of its place of publication. For three years of its exist- 
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ence it sustained what was called the Knuw Nothing party. and the want of 
knowledge having killed the party, the paper died, also, 

vy Ly 

The mnaterial was then purchased by Edward Darlington, in 1855, and 
again changing its polities back to that ot Democraey, he called it the Woes. 
erm egister. For four years, and mutil 1862, it earried the people's banner 
when it was seld and purchased by James Graham, and huptized under the 
name of the Leaple’s Press, 

It was conservative in its politieal views, and took more pride in its posi- 
tion ax a local organ during the stormy times of 1862, 186% and 1864 than 
as a representative of a party. 

In the latter year the People's Press suspended. and when again it floated 
upon the breeze it had been christened the 


NORTIL MISSOURIAN, 


The proprietors were D. L. Kost and B. J. Waters. and its politics were 
Republican, and it has wider many others and different owners carried the 
banner of that party in all loeal politieal strife and its present proprietors 
into official position. 

The first issue of the Vorth Missourian came ont Angust 28, [S64. and 
continued until the fall of 1866, when B. J. Waters retired, removing to 
Richmond, Ray county, and J.T. Day, late of Ohio, purebased his interest. 
The firm of Kost & Day continued until April 23, ISTO, when D. L. Kost 
retired, hia valedietory appearing in the issue of April 28, 1870. On Mav 
6th, W. T. Foster having purchased a half interest. assumed editorial con- 
trol, J. T. Davy still conducting its business management, the firm being 
Foster & Day. In Mareh, 1875, Mr. Poster retired, and Josiah Powell he. 
gan to swing the editorial quill, AIL this time the paper grew in cireula- 
tion and intlnence, and, also. in wealth, for its financial affirs were pru- 
dently and skillfwlly managed. Mr. Foster retuained two wears and tive 
months in eharge, when he retired, selling lis interest to Mr. Willian T- 
Sullivan, August 12, 1875. These yentlemen are. still the editors aul pro- 
prietors of the Varth Missourian, and wider their able management is still 
The cirenlation of the paper is about one thousand 


inereasing in influence. 
It is an able exponent or the principles of its 


cupies, and is issued weekly. 
party, is a good local paper, and a valuable piece of newspaper property. 
The paper is receiving, as it deserves, the solid and mnited support of the 
Republican party. Mr. Sullivan has been reeognized Tw his party as a 
valuable and able assistant in its cause, and now holds a profitable position 
in one of the departments in Washington, D.C. Mr. Day, whe has for 
over fifteen years been eonneeted with its fortunes, by whese slirewd ian- 
agement it has achieved its present enviable reputation, and is naw in 
charge of its editorial columns, has, also, been rewarded by being appointed 
postmaster by President Gartield in August, [831. 
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THE TORCHLIGHT. 

The Torehlight was first issued in the summer of 1866, and the vicissi- 
tudes and changes of newspaper life were not a strauger to its progress. 
Messrs. Gallamon & Schraeder were its first proprietors for nearly two 
years, when it was changed, and Thomas H. Frame took charge. Neither 
of these editors seemed to meet the expectation or the wants of the Demo- 
eratic party, for the Zoreh/ight was considered the organ of that party, and 
it again changed hands. On July 20th, 1869, D. Hartield Davis succeeded 
Mr. Frame in the editorial management and proprietorship of the paper, and 
it began a progressive and, also, an aggressive career. The first move was 
to change the name trom Zorchlight to Democrat, and to this day the paper 
is known as 

THE GALLATIN DEMOCRAT. 


Mr. Davis remained its editor until June 30, 1870, when the graceful 
salutatory of Frank P. Warner appeared, and while still holding the pro- 
prietorship, Mr. Davis retired tor a few months from its editorial columns. 
In the fall of IS871, Mr. Warner retired and Mr. Davis again ascended the 
tripod. The paper was editorially ably managed, and it was slowly gaining a 
firmer position financially, and as an organ, was getting the Democracy rap- 
idly into fighting order. July 11, 1872, Mr. Davis again retired, tempora- 
vily, from its editorial columms.and Mr. 8. M. C. Reynolds assumed the chair, 
and continued te control its colunms during the campaign of 1872, when, for 
the first time in many vears, the Democraey won the local fight and assumed 
the position of top-rail in the political affairs of the county. There was no 
doubt then of the paper being sustained, and as Mr. Davis again assumed 
the editorship, whieh he did December 26, 1872, he was not long in acquaint- 
ing the people of Daviess county with the fact that so faras the Democracy 
was concerned, they were no longer playing the role of “the under dog in the 
fight.” From that day te this, the paper has lost none of’ its ageressive 
spirit, and like its opponent, the Missourian, has been ably and snecess- 
tally managed. Some more changes were in order, and the issue of Feb- 
raary 26, 1874, 1. Tattield Davis tinally closed his connection with the 
paper. selling the offiee, goodwill, ete., to Dr. W. E. Black, Milt. Ewing and 
Dr. N, M. Smith, who assumed charge the first week in Mareh, 1874. Dr. 
Smith withdrew November 12, 1874, and on the first of January, 1875, 8. 
L. Harvey, late of Trenton, purchased the paper and remained its proprietor 
until November 18, of the same year, when he sold out to Mr. Lewis 
Lamkin, of Louisiana, Missouri, who removed to Gallatin and took the 
management of the paper, Mr, Lamkin is still editor and proprietor, and 
has built up au excellent paper, whose influence is wide-spread, and while it 
commands and receives the support of its party, las a potent voice in the 
councils of the Demveraey. Its cirenlation is also about 1,000 copies 
weekly, and it is financially sound and a good paving property. 
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THE KARLY BAR. 


Very few members of the Daviess county bar of to-day remember the 
early practitioners, or know anything of riding the cirenit. There was a 
great deal of hard work and hard riding comiected with the practice of the 
first courts of the county. Long and dreary rides through an unsettled 
country often became monotonous, and it was then that the legal lights of 
early times eracked their jokes and Jaughed long and heartily over the amnus- 
ing incidents in their careers. Unfortunately, at the present day it is impos- 
sible to obtain any personal reminiscences. which would, in themselves, form 
an interesting chapter, 

The first bar was a strong one, composed of big-brained, large-learted, 
good-natured gentlemen, whose rugged health and lively spirits added a 
wholsome zest to their rattling intellectual encounters and hard fought bat- 
tles in the legal arena. 


FIRST COURT. 


The tirst Cirenit Court was held in the lov-house of Elisha B. Creekmore, 
one mile trom where the court-honse at Gallatin now stands, Court opened 
on the first Thursday after the fourth Monday in July, 1837, Judge Anstin 
A. King, presiding, and Thomas C. Burch acting as prosecuting attorney; 
James B. Turner, clerk; and William Bowman, sheriff, Daviess eounty was 
then a part of the Filth Jndieial Circuit. The session of the court lasted 
one day, and three cases came up, two of which were petitions in debt and 
were dispused of, and the third was continued. The grand jury returned 
one indictment, for manslaughter, which was quashed at a subsequent term 
of the court. Grand jury work was not very irksome at that time, and the 
petit jury trials were not the rule, but when ealled for, the sheriff! usmally 
picked wp the jurors anywhere in the woods fie could find them. The cases, 
however, were generally submitted to the judge. There were no jury rooms, 
and after the jury had absorbed the necessary amount of law and evidence 
ina ease they retired to the shade of a neivliboring tree to deliberate on a ver- 
dict. At other times when the court was not very busy, the judge and 
lawyers would take to the woods and give the jury full swing in the court- 
house, 

The second term of the Circuit Court was like uote the first-—lasted but 
one day, disposed of two cases of violation of the license law, and then ad- 
journed, The session upened on the first Thursday atter the fourth Monday 
in November. 1837, Judge King presiding, and the other officers of the 
court as before mentioned. 

The third term of court began Mareh 29, 1838, with Judge King on the 
bench. The session was more interesting than the previous ones, trom the 
fact that a discovery had been made that betting on and playing at eards, 
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ete., were indictable offenses, and the grand jury, under charge from the 
judge, proceeded forthwith to immediately bring in an array of forty-three 
names of persons charged with these offenses, peddling without license, 
trespass, and other like offenses, regarded as innocent pastimes at that pe- 
riod of the county’s history. Everybody enjoyed the fun except those im- 
mediately interested, and they were perfect pictures of surprise and grim 
dismay. "The court did a regular * land-office business,” and only adjourned 
when the grand jury could find no more card-players to throw the entangling 
meshes of the law around. The term lasted several days, was very prosper- 
ous and esteemed a model session, inasmuch as the previous terms’ business 
had not paid expenses, More explicit descriptions of the early courts, will 
be found in the general history under the chapter headed “ Cirenit Court 
Cuilings.” 
CTRCUIT-RIDERS, 


Judge King continued on the bench until 1839, and afterwards became 
distinguished as the governor of Missouri. He was succeeded by Judge 
Thomas C. Burch, who had previonsly served as cirenit attorney. Judge 
Burch did not serve his full term. The cireuit was changed in 1839 to the 
Eleventh Judicial Cirenit, and was composed of the counties of Chariton, 
Ray, Daviess, Livingston, Macon, Linn and Grundy, Judge James A. Clark, 
of Monticello, Chariton eounty, presiding. Mr. B. PF. Stringfellow, of 
Brunswick, Chariton connty, was cirenit attorney, and the following gentle- 
men were members of the bar; Messrs. Philip L. Edwards and Aios 
Reese, of Richmond, Ray county; Messrs. Benjamin F. Tarr and William 
Y. Slack, of Chillicothe, Livingston county; Anderson S. Harris, of 
Brunswick, Chariton county; Wesley Taliburton, of Bloomington, Macon 
county; Ebenezer I. Wood, of Trenton, Grundy county. This composed 
the court and bar from the above date up te 1841. Most of the members 
of the bars rode the cireuit ” regularly. 


FROM DAVIESS COUNTY. 


Judge Austin A. King again presided upon the cirenit bench in 1841, and 
George W. Dunn, then the cireuit attorney, beeame his suecessor in 1848. 
At the March tern of the court in 1845, held in Gallatin, Messrs, Theodore 
Peniston, (reorge W. Poage and Gabriel M. Keene were admitted to the bar, 
the first members atter the original organization trom Daviess county. Messrs. 
Mordecai Oliver and Christian Garner were also members ot. the early bar, 
and became cirenit attorneys in the order their names are mentioned. In 
1848 Messrs. Volney E. Bragg and James H. B. MeFerran located in Galla- 
tin and were admitted to the bar of the Eleventh Judicial Cirenit. Major 
John C. Griffin became a member of the bar in 1852, the seeond member 
trom Grundy county. Later, Messrs. John H. Shanklin and Jacob T. Tin- 
dll, of the same county, were admitted. 
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CLTROUIT JUDGES ANID ATTORNEYS, 


The first election for judge and prosecuting attorney of the Eleventh Ju- 
dicial Circuit, took place November 6, 1848. The election resulted in the 
selection of Judge George W. Dunn and Circuit Attorney Mordecai Oliver. 
The judges and attorneys prior to this date were appointed and reeeived 
their commissions from the governor of the State. Judge Dunn graced the 
bench of this cirenit for a period of ten vears, or until 1859. He is, at pres- 
ent, judge of the Fifth Judicial Cirenit, the wearer of well-earned honors 
and a deserved reputation for learning and Jeyval acumen. 

Christian Garner succeeded Mr. Oliver as circuit attorney in 1852. Ma- 
jor John C, Griffin was elected prosecuting attorney for the Eleventh Jndi- 
cial Cirenit in 1856, and served the cireuit with great eredit up to 1860, but 
the records do not show when Dayiess county was taken from that eirenit, 
only that it was prior to the election of 1858. In 1855 James TI. B. Me- 
Ferran was appointed county attorney. Previons to that time the cirenit at- 
torney transacted both eireuit and county business. 

In 1859 Daviess county belonged to the Seventh Jadicial Cirenit com- 
posed of the counties of Livingston, Harrison, Worth, DelWwalb and Da- 
viess. James H. B. MeFerran was elected judge in that vear and presided 
with honor until 1864. Tle is now a resident of Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, 

The names of those who have served the people of the circuit upon the 
bench and as proseeuting attorneys, since the date last mentioned, are remeit- 
bered by all. Judge Jonas J. Clark served impartially and well from 1864 
to 1872, and has now retired to private Jife at his home in Chillicothe. ty 
1872 Daviess county became a part of the Twenty-eighth J uilicial Cirenit, 
composed of the counties of Gentry, Worth, Harrison and Daviess. Judye 
Samuel A. Richardson, an honored citizen of this county, was first te pre- 
side in the new cirenit, and his term expired in 1880, after eight yeurs of 
faithful service as a wearer of the judicial ermine. Judge John ©. Howell, 
of Bethany, Harrison county, at present site upon the bench of the Twenty- 
eighth Judicial Cireuit, and during his short oceupaney of the bene has 
won such warm encomiums for the justness and fairness ol his rulings wun 
decisions, that the remainder of his term promises to place hint high in 
the esteem of the bar and the people of the circuit. 

The names of those who have served as prosecuting attorney from 1964 
to 1872, when the office was abolished, need only to be mentioned tu reeall 
the earnest eloquence and ability with whieh they prosecuted offenders in the 
people’s interest, and tulfilled all the duties ot their responsible ha oem 
They served in the order their names are here given: William G. Lewis, 
Thomas H. Collins, William II. Norville, and Mr. Collins a second term. 
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ABUSE OF POWER. 


The first ease of “contempt” in the Cirenit Court is recorded in the pro- 
ceedings of the May term, 1858, when the late lamented Jolm W. Sheets, 
then serving as circuit clerk, was fined in the enormous sum of “$1 foreon- 
tempt of court.” What offense he could have committed which called for 
such condign punishment, the record sayeth net. From the fact that no or- 
der of the court appears showing his imprisonment for non-payment of the 
tine, it is reasonable to suppose that Mr. Sheets was enabled, by strenuous 
exertion, to raise the large amount, and liquidate the debt, thus averting 
confinement in the county lodging-house. The levying of such excessive 
fines shows that either the courts of the early days had no just appreciation 
of the value-of money, or placed an exceedingly high valuation on contempt 
for their own proper persons. Such outrageous abuse of power in this day and 
veneration would cause not only the bar, but the bench, to actnally—smile. 


PRESENT BAR. 


The present Daviess County Bar is a body of courteous gentlemen, whose 
Jegal qualifications will compare most favorably with the best lawyers of the 
State. Following will be found a list of the names, with short sketches, of 
those who are or have been registered as members of the Daviess County 

Sar. If any have been omitted, it is by accident, not intention. 

Vorxey E. Brace was among the first attorneys to locate at Gallatin, 
coming here in 1848. He was then a young lawver of superior ability, and 
endowed peculiarly to win fame as an attorney. We are told by his venera- 
ble friend, Judge Dunn, that Brage was truly a wit and a very agreea- 
ble gentleman, loved, honored and esteemed by all who had the good fortune 
to know him. Volney E. Bragg died at Gallatin in the year 1551, leaving 
a family in poor cireumstanees. They did not remain here, and none of his 
relatives or descendants are now known to the ‘oldest inhabitant.” 

Grorck W. Poace came to Gallatin at an early day. Mr. Poage was an 
extraordinary man—gitted with the sense that assists a man to provide plen- 
tifully of this world’s goods, From what can be learned from the records, 
his partieular line in the law was real estate and administration. Tle aceu- 
mulated a vast amount of property, and entered and preserved some of the 
most valuable tracts of lands in this county, a part of which are now en- 
joyed hy his heirs, Mr. Poage was genial and companionable, and often 
seen at his “cups.” The “old settler” can recall many “a night of it” 
with George W. Poage. He died while comparatively young, and as a 
bachelor, in the year 1857, 

Witiiam Avert Harsts was reared in the adjoining county of DeKalb. 
After creditably serving in the Union army until the war closed, he came home 
and pursued the study of law. He was admitted to the bar in 1867, and 
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shortly after began practice at Gallatin. Hargis had heen a close student, 
and was a natural advocate; arose rapidly in his profession, and tbe success 
that attended him is seldom experienced by the young lawyer. In a very 
short time he stood equal to the best practicing here in the courts. There 
was none more universally esteemed by his brother attorneys; they not only 
admired him for his intellect, but, also, for his honesty, frankness and kind 
disposition. Ie was not only successful as a lawyer, but he made and saved 
quite an amount of money and property. Ie was an untiring worker, 
laboring night and day for his clients, and to this is certainly ascribed his 
death, After a short but painful illness William A. Hargis, on September 
28th, 1874, died before reaching the summit of his ambition—-died young, 
honored and mourned by those who knew him. He left a wite and a little 
son. 

Joun Conover came to this county at or near the close of the war trom 
the State of [linvis, Conover was one of those systematic young men that 
slowly but surely succeed. He was a good student, read his books, knew the 
law, and was probably one of the best commercial lawyers in the State at 
the time he left here, in 1876, and located in Quiney, Ilinois. That fell 
destroyer, consumption, seized him, and after long suffering all that was 
earthly of John Conover passed away at his home in Quiney in June, 1881. 
He lett a wife and a large family of children. 

Joun A. Leorarp came to this county in ante bellum days. He was a 
classical scholar, learned in the law, a fluent speaker, and full of brillant 
ideas and sound logic. He was a successful practitioner, but owing to the 
late war he was thrown out of the practice, and he then betook himself to 
his farm in the country, where to this day he finds happiness and poetry in 
farm lite. The name of Leopard is familiar and cherished by all who knew 
him in his haleyon days. 

Con. J AMES Il. B. MeFernan came here at an early day and is probably 
the oldest living lawyer who has been a member of the Gallatin bar. The 
Colonel was successful and often had honors thrnst upon him. His biug- 
raphy will he found in another part ot this work, tu whieh the rewler is re- 
ferred. 

Ricuarp Doceras came trom Tennessee here before the war, but at the 
sight of the first cloud of that great storm he went back to his mative State. 
After peace was restored he returned again, but only tor a little while, and 
is now farining in old Tennessee. . 

Wirtram A. MoDowetr wie from Pennsylvania, coming to this place in 
1870. He remained here a few years, gave up the struggle, and is now liv- 
ing in Alleghany City, Pennsylvania. _ — 

Mapex A. Baccincer located in Gallatin in the year 1571, coming from 
Keokuk, Lowa. He was then just admitted and was about ae ae — 
of age. Tle was a shrewd young business man, his talent runuing im the 
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line of speculation. Ballinger lett here in 1875 and is now living at his old 
home in Lowa. 

Sern M. Yorse, now of Hamilton. Missouri, was admitted to the bar 
here, bt remained a member only a short time. A sensible, safe and meth- 
odieal young Jawyver, he is succeeding at Hamilton, Caldwell county. 

James L. Daves came from Tennessee sometime betore the war. He en- 
joved the reputation of a good lawyer, and was the recognized orator on all 
occasions. He was prominent as a politician, and is now successtally prac- 
ticing the law at Chillicothe, Missouri, whither he went in 1879. 

Mareus A, Low. now in Trenton. once resided here, and then, as now, 
practiced in the courts of Daviess. Mr. Low has a State reputation as a law- 
yer, and is probably one of the best and most snecessful corporation lawyers 
in the State. 

Jepur Sacer vA. Rrewarpson is the oldest and most successful practi- 
tioner here. His biography will be found elsewhere. 

Wittiam M. Reso, Jr., is a son of the distinguished Methodist divine, 
Rev. W. M. Rush, D, D., and isa grandson of the late Judge James H. 

tirch, who enjoyed a State reputation and was once a member of the Sn- 
preme Court. Rush, Jr., is one of the most brilliant attorneys at this bar, he 
has been twice prosecuting attorney of this county, is a fluent speaker, log- 
ica] and convincing, and his success as a practitioner has been unparalleled. 

Josuva I. Hiexran, the present proseenting attorney of this county, is a 
safe, reliable and successful attorney. He is a close student with unblem- 
ished character and a reputation tor honesty and fairness, and is universally 
admired by both the bar and the people of the county. 

H. ©, MeDovear is « suecesstul young lawyer and genial gentleman, 
Whose biography will be tound elsewhere in this volume. 

Witiram ©, Gicinan is one of the oldest and ablest members ot’ the bar 
By untiring energy he has sueceeded in lis protession. 

Sauven T. Brosts, a young lawyer of great industry, is making a snecess. 
The investigation of titles is his specialty. ; 

Loren G. Rowrnt. came here in 1871 from the State of Towa. He is a 
lawyer of tact and talent, with a taste for speculation, and makes money. 

Wintias T. Stisivan has abandoned the profession, and holds a govern- 
ment office, making this his home. 

D. L. Nosy is an old member of the bar, has been an editor and much of 
a politician, He is a fluent talker and gives his attention to practice when 
not to his farm, 

Winuiam N. Riewarnsox, a son of J udge Richardson, is a member of the 
lar, but tinds more money in stock-raising. 

R. A. Vance practices in this court, but gives his attention chiefly to 
speculation. : 
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Apams Batvineer is a young and promising lawyer just commencing the 
practice. 

Joun A. Krew has been admitted, lut is now nerchandising. 

Boyp Duprey has been successful in his practice. He is the youngest 
member of the bar and full of promise. Dudley left Daviess county, in 
December, 1881, and is now located in Soeurro, New Mexico. 

Witisam M. Bosrarn has just commenced the practice. Tle is a strict 
and careful business man and likely to prosper. 

Wu.ian D. Hamirox is a promising young attorney, endowed with 
sense, energy and pluck, will succeed. 

Tuomas KR. Siraw, the present judge of probate, practiced successtully be. 
fore going into office tive years ago. 

Oscar Savion read law with Judge Hicklin, was associated with him in 
the practice and is now singly and surely succeeding. 

J. A. WDAttipay is an old and experienced attorney and at present inuking 
commercial law a specialty. 

Frank Ewin was admitted to the bar in the State of Ohio, came te this 
county in 1867, but has not given his attention to the practice here. 

Josuva W. Anuxanner, the partner of Judge Richardson, is brilliant 
and promising as a lawyer. Tle is young anid his future is full of bright 
prospects for honor in his profession, 

Mivr. Ewine is a young man of ability and learning, who has practiced 
here for ten years past. See his biography elsewhere. 

Epwarp E. Yarrs has a proper place here: although not yet admitted, 
and not twenty-one years of age, le will when this is read, in all probability 
have Janneled in the profession. Yates is a most promising young man, a 
good talker, good student, splendid business qualifications and endowed with 
all the faculties tu make a first-class lawyer. We opine the fature historian 
will have more to say of him. 

Gr, A. Carman, E. A. Hesex and W. W. Syiprr are vonng and promis- 
ing attorneys at Winston, in this county. 

Tiatas A. Gatnes, at Jameson, has long been in the practice and receives 
his share of the legal business. 

Wirtrasn G. Canmison, at Jamesport, practices successtully but gives 
more time and attention to his cattle-raising, in which he is largely inter- 
ested, being « capitalist of considerable note. 

In concluding this short review of the bar of Daviess county, nothing can 
be more appropriate than the insertion of the following beautiful lines from 
the pen of that able jurist, Judge George W. Dunn. It is arare gem culled 
from the flowery fields of poesy, and one that will receive ready appreciation, 
especially from those to whem it is dedicated. 
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THE TEMPLE OF JUSTICE. 
DEDICATED TO THE BENCH AND BAR, 


There stood in Rden once, as legends tell, 
A regal temple bathed in Heaven's own light; 
But when our happy parents sinned and fell, 
That temple felt the avenging curse and blight; 
And wonld have sunk in deep and endless night; 
But God in werey had its fragments thrown, 
O'er all the earth; and now they meet our sight, 
Where’er we go in every clime and zone, 
Each fragment of that temple is a precious stone. 


In after ages on Moriah’s brow, 
King Solomon a wondrous temple raised: 
Built as was shown upon the mount; and now 
We co not marvel that the nations gazed 
Entranced; or that the Queen of Sheba praised 
The master architect; for ne'er before 
Had earth's admiring willions stood amazed 
In view of such a structure; never more 
Perhaps will such a temple greet us on time's shore. 


But we are workmen on a temple too, 
A vlorious temple shielding human rights; 
Aud if we labor as good men and true, 
Our consciences will bring us such delights 
As duty faithfully performed invites. 
Then bring for this grand temple precious thngs— 
Sapphires and rabies, emeralds, chrysolites. 
We do not mild on vain imaginings; 
We trace the streams of trnth to their celestial springs. 


Through coming ages will our temple stand, 
The grandest product of man’s mind and heart, 
Tts dome and spire point to the better land; 
Its walls andl towers attest the builder's art. 
1 only ask to bear an humble part 
In fashioning the work—-to have my name 
Inseribed upon its walls ere T depart; 
Task but this and make no other claim 
To that which heres bleed for and the world calls fame. 
Richmond, Missouri, April 10, 1875, 


FARMERS’ EXCUANGK BANK, 


This bank was originally a private bank, started by two gentlemen from 
Glasgow, Missouri, G. Armstrong and « Mr. Thompson. The business was 
conducted by them, and was called Armstrong & Thompson’s Banking 
Tonse. It was first started in LST1. and the above firm continued in the 
business until 1874, when the present Farmers’ and Exchange Bank was 
organized and incorporated under the statute, with a capital of $50,000. 
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The first president under the new organization was T. [. Yates, and the 
first cashier A. M. Dockery. The financial skill exhibited by these gentle- 
men, and the prudent manner in which they have managed the affairs of the 
bank, have retained them in their respective positions from the incorpora- 
tion to the present time, they being in this year of our Lord, 1881, still re- 
spectively president and cashier. 

The stockholders are amony the wealthiest farmers of Daviess county, and 
are from almost every township in the county, and from among whom the 
directors are annually chosen. There has been no panic in finaneial atfirs, 
or shocks in the money market, since its organization, which has compelled 
it to close its doors, or to even embarrass it for a day, The proof of its 
financial management being one of great suecess, and the prudent and ac- 
commodating spirit exercised hy its officers, may be seen from the growth 
of its deposits, which have increased from $20,000 to its present handsome 
sum of $198,763.86. This shows confidence, as well as soundness, in this 
popular banking-house. 

The tollowing official statement of the condition of the bank at the close 
of business hours April 30, 1881, is here appended :— 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts... .. eccpesreaveusiie ee yieecnbieleiereenaiace Ser SE ORIOLE 
Bonds. Gees eA PRESTR SSMSIE0 
Over Wratisecce: acces eeeeennngemcae «86ST EOME 
TR eel crevacaew-vita cig Rinne race cannnmce esas easaaie votes ae meters 532.00 
Pumitnre accountssceccsnmaurweeenuxes  F80000 
Cash and exchange.....-.0 -cevcrsreccenceeeses 66,055.86 


Total reaontess ecsia sienna we ace ees ceeemese $187,981.77 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital paid in. .ee oc. c nee e cece ewan rere eseeeees B 10,000.00 
DONOR xierrcecees eratenes esa eneneeeaaaecss LTR Teee 
Pevllteis sicvidneshissati cer amiwsnse ses jotevees  —S00b0F 


Petal Trabueiews ais, oid ee Abas MC aa $187,981.77 
Atrxanprr M, Dockery, Cashier. 
T. B. Yarrs, President. 


The season has been prosperons in the banking business, and this house 
has enjoyed its full share—in tact, las done far more than ar averaye Inisi- 
ness the past season. Its statement of resourees and liubilities of date. No- 
vember 12, 181, at about the close of ovr work on this history, has been 
kindly furnished us, and is here given, thus showing its progress for the past 

31 
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ten years, and if at the expiration of the next decade the statement of its 
resources and liabilities shall show the same ratio of increase as the past or 
preceding ten years, the stockholders will have no cause to complain of their 
investmenut:— 


RESOURCES. 
Due from banks... 26 eves eens eR . $64,788.16 
Gaele 1: Cat ocais aesemsimiasnee wesw 11,561.30 
Porakoaslecews « seamcey eas mivtavelem $ 76,340.46 
PRT Slo cocsscarscaraseeue vanerguats ie ctap teres giaiece "0/8 33,151.10 
CMe ALAIN SU Sa aS Sa 3,862.33 
POMiiute assucsecnanes vacmomemeaewwces 1,700.00 
PR REREE cnn: cecasepeserenecerersunconsalerendiele Bes 5,000.00 
Loans-and discounts: 2sstasa ssi oes 98,473.46 
Total resources....... serene ane $214,036.35 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital PAO Mi on en neorpnene meinnsisaes eevee eeee 8 10,000.00 
Depesitess iswices weanneesecsceuss eaessueaas 195,763.86 
Profits........ ints aad PO Oe pore 5,272.49 
Total liaMiMGEd sanascoweremmurs eas exiaeeninins Bes $214,086.35 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, 1881. 


President, Thomas I. Yates; vice president, James W. Savage; secretary 
and cashier, Alexander M. Dockery. Directors: Hadley Brown, B. G. Kim- 
ball, John Ballinger, Alexander M. Dockery, Jacoh M. Poage, William C. 
Ray, William M. Bostaph, R. M. Barnett, D. Hartield Davis, T. B. Yates, 
A. W. Gay, P. Downing, and Alexander Dockery, Sr. 


SAVINGS ASSOCIATION. 


This institution was incorporated some fifteen years ago, and its president 
was Colonel James McFerran, and its cashier the lamented John W. Sheets. 
Judge McFerran withdrew from the institution a few years since, and en- 
tered into the banking business in Colorado, 

The present capital and business is not large, but it is safe to sav that it 
is prudently and economically managed. James Henry is now president and 
cashier, and Frank E, Clingman assistant cashier. A more extended notice 
would have been cheerfully given, but was declined. As one of the old 
landmarks of the business interests of the town it is, however, worthy of 
these few words of commendation. 
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THE ORUSADE. 


One of those episodes which transpires in the life of every town made 
Gallatin the scene, and that was the “crusade eraze” of IST4. Temperance 
is to be encouraged and upheld, but the crusade fanaticism of that memora- 
ble year swept over the Western States, and proved one of the greatest 
curses that true temperance has had yet to contend with. Carried on ina 
spirit of violent fanaticism that fairly crazed those who engaged in it, the 
excitement soon placed its vietims beyond the reach of reason, and a higher 
Jaw and force took the place of common sense, and the “crusade” became 
a disreputable movement, aud many were glad to know that the eraze was 
over, und anxious to forget, and have others do so, that they had ever joined 
in the work. The move in Gallatin was not carried to that extent. as it was 
in places further east, but it excited bitter feeling even here. It was the 
cause, however, of bringing tu light many articles on the subject of tem- 
perance, and the difference between temperance, on the one hand, and ern- 
sadism, and its personal interference with the rights of others, on the other. 
The fairest literary gem which shone forth, not of temperance alone, but ot 
truth and Christianity, cutting with the clean incision of the scalpel, and 
holding a place in the literary firmament as a star of the first magnitude, 
came trom the pen of Minnie Hammer. It was the production of a pure 
heart, a bold hand, and an able pen, and cut deep into the very vitals of 
hypocrisy and cant, and severed the life of erusadism. People all over the 
country of strong temperance proclivities became disgusted with the wild 
ravings of the crusade fanatics, aud the crusade died, but the evil and bitter 
spirit it engendered lasted for years, and true temperance was sadly demor- 
alized thereby. 


TRUE TEMPERANCE. 


When the evil effects of fanaticism had worn away and the ill-will caused 
had time to cool, the temperance spirits began to revive in Gallatin. It had 
effected but little up to the year 1581, when a few interested in temperance 
took upon themselves the duty of a temperance union band, upon brotherly 
love and such means as would promote their object. Force and fanatical 
tirade had proven a failure, so the new temperance movement took upon 
itself more enlightened views. The first movement was for a series of tem- 
perance meetings which would arouse the attention of the citizens and aut 
tract to the cause all those who felt an interest in the cause. A series of 
these meetings commenced on the night of the 1Sth of Mareb, 18s1. The 
spirit awakened culminated on the night of March 22, in organizing a busi- 
ness committee to draft a constitution, and adjourned to Mareh 31, when 
the committee report and the constitution, after a few amendments, were 
accepted. 
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PREAMBLE, 


“Being fwlly persuaded that all men can be saved by the grace of God 
and the power of human sympathy, we, the undersigned, with humble de- 
pendence upon Almighty God, do form onrselves into a society for the pur- 
pose of uniting our efforts and prayers in the cause of temperance, agreeing 
to be governed by the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


“Arrictel. The name of this society shall be the Gallatin Christian 
Temperance Union. 

“Arr. 2, The object of this Union shall be to promote the cause of tem- 
perance in the city and vicinity of Gallatin, Daviess county, Missouri. 


THE PLEDGE. 


“With malice towards none, with charity for all, we, the undersigned, do 
pledge our word and honor, God helping us, to abstain from all intoxicating 
liquors, as a beverage, and that we will by all honorable means, encourage 
others to abstain. 

“Arr. 3, Any person residing in the town or vicinity of Gallatin, 
having signed the above pledge, may become a member of this Union by 
signing this constitution and wearing the red ribbon badge of membership. 

“Arr. 4. Any person violating ‘this pledge shall furteit his member- 
ship and privileges until he re-signs the pledge and the constitution.” 

There were other articles and sections, but only of business regulations. 
There were to be meetings held every alternate Friday night, and monthly 
stated meetings in January, April, July and October. The Union started 
out under fair auspices and has a recorded membership of 103. 

Tt slackened its efforts for reform during the late summer and early fall, 
but has again started in the good work. A new feature in its programme is 
the engaging of one coluinn in each of the two local papers, under persons 
selected by the Union for the publication of temperance articles. This is 
likely to work great good, not alone in Gallatin, but over the entire county. 
Tt will be bread cast upon the waters to be gathered into a future harvest by 
the rising youth of the county, 

The first oflicers of the union were: ‘T. B. Yates, president; Dr. W. E. 
Black, first vice-president; Dr. J. T. Allen, seeund vice-president; ©. A. 
Randall, recording secretary; J. W. Alexander, corresponding secretary; 
and Mrs. J. T. Brown, treasurer. 

In again renewing their work in the cause of temperance, the Christian 
Temperance Union inet November 22, 1881, by order of the executive 
committee, and proceeded to business, by, in the first place electing officers, 
the alloted time, six months, having expired. The presidency was unani- 
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mously tendered to T. B. Yates for a second term, Imt declined. On the 
26th of November the following officers were elected for the ensuing six 
months, and, of course, are the present incumbents: W. 8, Bostaph, presi- 
dent; Dr. J. W. Burton, first vice-president; Dr. J.T. Allen, seeond vice- 
president; J. W. Alexander, recording secretary; W.C. Gillihan, correspond- 
ing secretary; and Mrs. J. T. Brown, treasurer. 

There is a general spirit entertained to keep up the union, and to enlarge 
its sphere of usefulness, and its prospects are encouraging. : 


GALLATIN CORNET BAND. 


The first band in Gallatin was in full bloom in 186s, that is at least the 
first that is of record or known by the oldest inhabitant, just where it was 
organized is not definately known. It continued to practice and liad a good 
local reputation up to about 1873, or say 18T+4, when it seems to have died 
a natural death. 

The next attempt made toward getting up a band was in the summer of 
1876. It was talked up considerably, and the wind work was pertormed by 
several boys down in Brunswick vetting held of instruments and giving a 
fifty dollar blow ont on the Fourth of July, for the benetit of the musie- 
loving citizens of Gallatin. They made such terrible work of it and it was 
so plain to all that music wis not one of their necomplishiments, that a new 
band was talked of at once. Tt did not wet fairly ander way until the fall of 
1877. 

The Gallatin Cornet Band was organized with the following musical eom- 
bination: George E. Peery, E-tlat cornet; C. A. Shaw, B-flat cornet; 
James Covington, lst E-alto; E. A. Poe, 2d F-alto; J. B. Irvin, tenor; I. 
M. Strawn, baritone; HL. A. Stout, tuba; J, C. Irvin, tenor drum; and A, A. 
Lamkin, base drum. 

Musically, the band was asuecess and retained its organization mutil about 
the first of Tammany last, giving its last public performanee Christinas day 
of 1830. 

THE DEADLY PIStOL. 


One of those cold blooded murders which curdle the blood with horror, 
because ot its cool fiendishness, was the killing of Jonathan Brosins, by a 
man named Hunter. The murder took place about 11 o'clock A. M., 
December 21, 1864. Hunter was a teamster and had Leen hauling goods 
for Sheets & Brosins from Hamilton, and charged fifty cents more for haul- 
ing than the other teamsters and Brosins refused to pay it. Sume hot 
words passed. Both partners refused to he threatened into paying the extra 
price, though Mr. Brosins had charge of that department of the business. 
After a few more angry words, Brosins told Iunter to leave the store. He 
started but when he reached the door turned round and quickly drawing a 
pistol fired at Brosins, who received the ball in his left breast. He quickly 
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clasped his ands over the wound and exclaimed, * I aim killed,” and walk- 
ing two or three steps tell and expired immediately. It was one of those 
cool, deliberate assassinations, that demanded prompt action. Hunter 
was arrested, and on his preliminary trial was admitted to bail in the sum 
of $20,000. Tle secured bondsmen in the persons of Daniel and Thomas 
Smoot. Whether it was understood or not, the bondsmen said they would 
take their chances as to the criminal Jeaving, and they did for Hunter lett 
for parts unknown, and still remains unknown. The Smoot’s then steod 
trial on the validity of the bond and preving it illegal escaped payment. Se, 
as far as known the murder of Jonathan Brosins is still unavenged. 


MURDER OF JOUN W, SHEETS. 


One of the most dread events in the history of Gallatin, and Daviess 
county, was the cold blooded murder of John W. Sheets, cashier of the Da- 
viess County Saving Association. The killing occurred December 7, 1869, 
and sent a thrill of horror through the hearts of the people. Mr. Sheets was 
one of the old settlers of the county, stood high as an honorable man and 
citizen, and had, in numerous instances, served the people faithfully and 
well in an official capacity. He had been sheriff of the county two terms, 
cirenit clerk for six vears, recorder tor four years, and county commissioner, 
and was well known as a public spirited citizen. When, therefore, his cold- 
blooded murder was heralded forth, the people rose almost in a body to par- 
sue the murderer and reek vengeance upon him for his dastardly crime. 

The dav of the murder, between twelve and one o’elock, on Tuesday, De- 
eember 7th, two men entered the office of the Savings Association and one 
askel Captain Sheets if he could change a $100 bill, and the other spoke 
and said that if lie liad paper and ink he would write a receipt for the money 
paid him. The impression they wished to convey to Sheets was, that the 
first man owed the second and wanted change to pay him, and they had 
stepped into the hank for that purpose. Mr. Me Dowell, who was also in the 
bank, furnished the man with peu and paper. Cashier Sheets said he eould 
change the bill, and went into the back room, where the safe was kept, to 
get the money. The sudden report of a pistol caused McDowell to turn his 
head and he saw the first man standing in the doorway with pistol in hand 
and Sheets with his hands over his breast. MeDowell on turning suddenly 
around to see where the second man was,found him standing rather between him - 
self and the door (whieh was closed}, with his revolver drawn upon him, 
saving, * Dll shoot von!” MeDowell instantly grabbed tor the pistol, at the 
same time springing for the door, and sneceeded in opening it and throwing 
it back where the second man stood just as he tired; but MeDowell having 
gotten the door Letween himself and his assailant, thie ball struek the door 
gail glanced, passing between the door and the door-cheek out into the 
street. One of the wen followed him out on the sidewalk, shooting at him 
as he ran to give the alarm. 
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The robbers lost no time securing what funds were handy aml hastily lett, 
They had accomplished their diabolical work and were now auXiows to vet 
away with the spoils. They started for their horses and hy this time the 
citizens had been aroused by the firing of the pistuls and the warning of Me- 
Dowell and were coming rapidly forward trying te intercept the rollers or 
cripple them. Several shots were fired at the retreating foe, one of whieh 
was believed to lave taken effect, but not of a serions nature. The robbers, 
liowever, were the best shots, aml they nsed their pistols freely. aml the tirst 
man in sight was instantly covered, and the pursuers were compelled to wet 
hehind some protection. The robbers were soon mounted, although one 
was dragged some distance hanging by one toot in the stirrup. before le 
could right himself, and his partner in erime was foreed to come to his as- 
sistance. Lu doing this the robbers horse took dlight and they both left on 
one horse. Men, as seon as possible, armed themselves and tuounting horses 
started in active pursuit. It was, however, frnitless, aud tu this day it is not 
positively known who was the murderer of olin W. Sheets and who rotihed 
the Daviess County Savings Association. 


HIS LIFELESS Lbopy, 


In the meantime other persons had proceeded te the bank, and there on 
the floor Jay all that was mortal of Joli W. Sheets, lis spirit had wone to 
Him who wave it, An exernination showed he had been slot twice. once 
in the head and onee through his heart. fis remains were curried to lis 
residence, amid the wloom of the citizens and the agonizing cries of his 
wife. With his burial ended the dark tradgedly, but a hepes whieh only 
proved illusive. was cherished for a loug time that the one who liu stricken 
this man down in the vigor of his manhvoud might be captured and pity the 
penalty of his crime. Murder it is said will ont, and it may be vet, that 
even atter ten years have passed the cycle of time may even now le lrww- 
ing the coils around his murderer. 


THE REWARD. 


Whe were the persons who did this deed and robbed the bank was the all- 
absorbing question of the hour, Lhe boldness of the deed, and the eseape 
showed a muster hand, for not a trace of the murderers could be tuund, The 
country was scoured in every direction. hut atter having met and taken « horse 
from Daniel Smoot, and the return of the minister whe had been compelled 
to guide them: to a certain point, the highwayinen’s movements have been 
a blank as regards their point of destination. The boldness uf the erime, 
however, had sugyested to the minds of all that those nuted lhighwayinen, 
the “James Boys.” were the perpetrators of the deed, In this, strong proof 
was at hand in the capture of the horse of the robbers which escaped trom 
them. It was proved to have been the property of Jesse James. This 
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ceemed to be conclusive, and a reward was offered. It was for three thou- 
sand dollars and was offered by the following persons:— 


The wife of the murdered man....... RUM ae ae SOOO 
The Daviess County Savings Association...... esieessmemsiowmeccw O00 
The Gittzens Of sGaatiti...c.6.0 00. - cissqieimeceerenenese iiteameeeese 350000 


The county of Daviess $250, each for Frank and Jesse.......... 500.00 
And the State of Missouri $500 each for the same...... .... -- 1,000.00 


EAs 2s WSS SASS SRE ORS 4a ORION . 83,000.00 


FRANK AND JESSE. 


The deseription of these yioted outlaws was appended to the offer of re- 
ward, avd they were deseribed as fullows:— 

Jrsse—About six feet in height, rather slender built, thin visage, hair 
and complexion rather light and sandy. 

Frank—Abont five feet eight or ten inches in height, heavy built, full in 
the face, hair and complexion same as Jesse. 

The sheriff of Clay county undertook their capture, but notwithstanding 
they were funnd at home the attempt wasa failure. The boys handled their 
pistols in a manner so astonishing that, although surprised, they eseaped. 
They denied, in toto, the ebarge of the robhery and murder at Gallatin and 
claimed they were not within ninety miles of the town at the time and 
brought proof that the mare found and which had belonged to Jesse James 
had been sold, some few d avs before, The rew ard and the attempt 
to capture him bronght the tollowing letter from Jesse James to Governor 
McClure: — 

June, 1870. 

“Gov, MeOiere—Dear Sir—T and my brother Frank are charged with 
the crime of killing the cashier and robbing the bank at Gallatin, Missonri, 
December 7, 1869. [deny the charge. There is not a word of truth in it. 
Tecan prove, hy some of the best men in Missouri, where I was the day of 
the robbery and the day previous to it, but I well know if I was to submit 
to an arrest, that T would be mobbed and hanged withont a trial. The past 
ia suftiicient to show that lushwlhackers do not have any show in law in Mis- 
souri. Several bushwhackers have been arrested in Missouri sinee the war, 
eharged with bank robbery, and they most all have been mobbed without 
trial. I will cite you to the ease of Thomas Little of Latavette county. A 
few days atter the bank was robbed at Richmond, in 1867, Mr. Little was 
arrested in St. Louis. charged with being one of the party who perpetrated 
the deed. Ue was sent trom St. Louis to Warrensburg under a heavy 
guard, As soon as the parties arrived there they found out that he (Mr. 
Little) could prove, by the citizens of Dover, that he was innocent of the 
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charge. As soon as these scoundrels tonnd out that he was innecent a mob 
was raised, which broke in the jail, took lim out and hanged him. 

®Governor, when I think I ean get a fair trial, T will surrender mvself to 
the civil authorities of Missuuri, B ut T never will surrender to be mobhed 
by a set of blood-thirsty poltroons, Lt is true that during the war I was a 
Contederate soldier, but since that I have lived a peaceable citizen, and 
obeyed the laws of the United States to the lest of my knowledge. The 
authorities of Gallatin say the reason that led them to suspect me, was that 
the mare left at Gallatin, by the rubbers, was identified as lelonging to me; 
that is false. Tecan prove that I suld the mare previous to the robbery. 
It is true that I fought Deputy Sherif! Thomason. of Clay county, but was 
not my brother with me when [had the fight? Ido not think that I vio. 
Jated the Jaw when T fonght Thorson, as his posse refused te tell me who 
they were. 

“ Three different stuternents lave been published in reference to the fight 
that Thad with Thomason. Dut they are all a pack of falsehoods. Deputy 
Sherit? Thomason has never yet given any report of the fight, that I have 
seen. Tam personally acquainted with Oscar Thomason, the deputy's son, but 
when the shooting began his face was so matted up with furs that T did not 
recognize him. But if T did violate the law when T fought Thomason T sam 
perfectly willing tu abide by it. But as to them mobbing ie for a crime 
that Im innocent of, that is plaved out. As soon as 1 think I can get a 
just trial I will surrender myself to the civil authorities of Missouri, and 
prove to the world that Iam innocent of the crime charged wgatist ine. 

“Tespectfally, 
“Jusse W. Jams.” 


RUBBERY OF TIE GALLATIN BANK, 


Added to this statement of Jesse James's, we tind the following article 
credited to an “exchange.” but probably taken from a Clay eounty paper, 
what is given as the sworn evidence of those wishing te prove an alibi for the 
James loys, and in whielr they express a desire that the * Bays” might be 
permitted to return to their hemes al business in Chi eounty, The 
article reads :— 

“Tt will be remembered that the bank at Galletin, Daviess ecounty,in this 
State, was robbed on the morning of December 7th, 1869, ard the cashier, 
Captain Sheets, killed. The author of the double crime inaile his eseape, 
leaving behind him, however, a bay mnire whieh was traced to Jesse W. 
James, living in Clay county. Tt was supposed that James wis the robber 
and inurderer, and the party in pursuit went directly to his louse and de- 
manded his surrender, James refused to surrender and made his escape, 
and has nut been seen by any one who could arrest him since. A short 
time ago, however, there appeared in a Kansas City papera letter from iin 
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avowing his innocence of the crime, and stating as the reason for his flight 
his fear that the pursuers would have hung him on the spot without proot 
of his guilt. Sinee then there have appeared several aflidavits from James's 
friends and relatives whieh, if truthful, prove an alibi for him. John 8, 
Groom swears that on the evening of December 6th, twelve hours before the 
murder. Jesse James was in his store in Clay county, seventy miles from 
Gallatin. James M, Grow swears that on the morning of the 6th, the day 
before the murder, the accused was at his house in Kearney, Clay county. 
A. . MeGinnis swears that on the 8th, the day after the murder, he saw 
James at Mrs, Fox's in Clay county. Miss Susie James, a sister of the ae- 
eused, swears that her brother Jesse and herself attended preaching in 
Greenville, Clay county, on Sanday, December Sth, and after their return 
Jesse sold her bay mare Kate (the one left by the murderer at Gallatin) to 
astranger who said he was trom Topeka, Kansas. She further testifies 
that her brother was at home on the 7th, the day after the murder, Zerelda 
Samuel, mother of the accused, swears that her son Jesse was at home Dee- 
cember 6th, Tth and Sth, and that he sold his sister's mare to a man from 
Topeka, Kansas, for five $100 bills on Sunday, the 6th. Renben Samuel, 
step-father of the accused, testifies to the same thing.” 

Here closes all that is known of the heart-rending and ernel act. Tf the 
James boys were not the guilty ones, the question is asked, who, then, could 
they have been? That a cold-blooded murder had been committed, that the 
bank was robbed, and a family made desolate, is all trne, but who did the 
murderous work? Will the dark mystery ever be unraveled, and will the 
authors of the donble erime ever receive their pnnishment? Let us hope 
so, even at this late day, and that the cloud which now obsenres the murderer 
inay be lifted, and that stern justice be meted out to him. The history of 
Daviess county lias no blacker crime in its pages than the murder of John 
W. Sheets. 


ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


Whien the fatal result of the assassin’s work had been flashed over the 
land there came up from the hearts of the people a wail of sorrow from one 
extent of the country te the other. Every heart was bowed, and the still- 
ness of death. a hush, as if tora time the pulse of the nation had ceased to 
beat. Then from every valley and hill, from palace and hovel alike, came 
the sound of woe at the nation’s loss, and tor the weeks of agony endured 
which the President had suffered, ere death claimed him tor his own. Gal- 
latin mourned with others, and below is given the solemn services of the 
eecasion i— 
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“THE NATION MOURNS. 


“On receiving the sal news of the President’s death, Mavor Dockery 
issued a proclamation requesting the business houses to close from 2 p. uM. 
until 6 p. a. and the citizens to attend the meeting at (pera Hall at 3 pe. a. 

“The meeting was opened by a song from a choir composed of the fol- 
lowing Jadies and gentlemen: C, A. Shaw, John B. Williams, Add. Bal- 
linger, 1. Van Meter, Charles A. Randall, J. W. Alexander, Mrs. 8. W. 
Atteberry, Mrs. O. A. Shaw, Mrs. W. M. Rush, and Misses Lillie Randall 
and Ida Yates, who sang 
‘tis of Thee,’ 

“ Mayor A. M. Duckery, in opening the mecting, spoke in impressive and 
pathetic terms of the death of this great man, and referred to General Gar- 

field in a most appropriate manner, speaking of the time when the deceased 
putdown a mob in New York after the assassination of Lincoln, where he ut- 


in an inpressive manner “Atuerica—My Country 


tered the memorable words, God reigns an] the government at Washington 
still lives.’ 

“Dr. W. FE. Black was made president of the meeting, and D. Hartfield 
Davis, secretary. Ir. Blaek, in taking his seat. spoke in fitting words of the 
nation’s loss. 

* Rev. R. P. TLolt came forward, and while the audience stood with bowed 
heads, offered up an earnest and affecting praver in bebalt of the President’ 
family and the future of the nation. 

* Doetor Black then called the speakers tu the stand, after whiet the 
choir sang in a way that brought tears to the eves of many, “Asleep in Jesus, 
Blessed Sleep.’ 

“Rev. J. H. Tharp presented a seriptural lesson from the second chapter 
I Kings, + David's charge to Solomon,” which was closely listened te 
throughout. 

“Gathering Homeward, One by Ones was rendered by the choir, 

“William M. Rush, Jr. was the uext speaker, and, like the gentlemen 
who preceded him, talked earnestly aud impressively of the dead President. 

“This gentleman was to have been followed by Captain John Ballinger, 
but the captain gave way to Elder A. C. MeKeever, who spoke of the late 
President as a friend of himself and his father. Mr. MeKeever highly eulo- 
gized the life of General Garfield. He referred to the time when General 
Gartield and his father went through the State of Pennsylvania preaching 
the gospel. One trait that so much attached him to Mr, Gartield’s life was 
the respect and honor the latter had always paid his aged mother. Atter 
Mr. McKeever the choir sang * Beyond the River,” 

“Judge Richardson then spoke in an earnest manner of the nation’s dead ; 
referred to the assassination of two presidents within his time of lite, and 
expressed hope for the institutions of the country. 
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© William C. Gillihan expressed sympathy and sorrow for the dead Presi- 
dent and his family, and referred the young men of this country to Garfield’s 
life and character as a guiding star for their future. 

“The choir here rendered ‘Shall we Meet?’ after which D. L. Kost, Esq., 
brought tears to the eyes of the audience with a eulogy upon the dead, At 
the close of Mr. Kost’s remarks the following resolutions were presented :;— 

“Resolved, 1. That the greatest shock this country has ever received was 
the attempt made upon the life of President Garfield. We believe it enl- 
minated in expressions of a feeling (let us hope of the few) which if allowed 
to go unrebuked and unchecked in our country, will result at last in endan- 
gering every public interest, in that our executors and administrators of 
law are prevented in the free exercise of their functions. 

“Pesolved, 2. That this community feel themselves to be sorely bereaved 
by the sad news flashed upon our consciousness with the speed and power 
of electricity, that the honored, useful and promising life of President Gar- 
field ha closed on earth, after one of the most remarkable combats with 
death to be found in the annals of history. Never before, possibly, did hu- 
man will contend more heroically against the cowardly attempt of an assas- 
sin than that of our fallen President. 

“JResolved, 3, That we desire to express, with tenderest emotions, and 
with an appreciative sense of our loss as a people, to the family of the de- 
ceased, our mest profound and earnest sympathies, and pray that the God of 
the widow and fatherless to sustain them in their loss, and the Governor of 
the Universe to prevent a kindred aet, which shall afflict our homes and dis. 
tract ow country by such cowardly and brutal means. 

“Nev, 8. W. Atteberry closed the meeting with an earnest prayer. 

‘Such an assemblage of people has rarely been wituessed in the capital, 
and, as the speakers went on to tell our sorrow and sympathy, many were 
the eves dimmed with tears of regret tor the President’s family. Tt seemed 
as though every one took the matter to heart, and gave vent to their feelings 
s though one of their own family were dead. It was a meeting of patriotic 
men and women, cemented together by the hand of death, and linked in the 
golden chain of love for their country, her laws and her institutions. God 
reigns, and as He looked down upon our noble people as one band paying 
just tribute to the dead, He must have placed a eredit to each of them on 
the judgment book above, 

“The proclamation of Mayor Dockery was observed thronghout. The 
stores all closed, and many of them were draped in mourning.” 


aS 
> 
oe 


TRAIN ROBBERY AT WINSTON. 

Winston, a village of some three lundred and fifty inhabitants, on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitie Railroad, in Colfax township, this county, 
was the scene of a daring train robbery and murder on the night of July 
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15th, 1851, which oceasioned intense excitement all over the State and led to 
fierce dennnciations of the vile perpetrators of the deed, Wi inston ix some 
eleven miles from Gallatin, and a large crowd enlleeted at the lupot to await 
the arrival of the train and discuss the details of the crime. The ftaet that 
several of Gallatin’s citizens were on board, excited a deeper interest in the 
tragic occurrence. The robbers were seven in number and were t eqnipped at. 
ter the most approved style for the desperate work they had undertaken. 
Dark masks hid their features, and heavy revolvers lumg at either side of 
their waists within easy reach. They boarded the train in conples, and as 
the train drew out of Winston, began their work. There were about thirty 
passengers in the smoking-car, while the rear passenger eouch was very 
near filled. The conductor, William Westtall, passed into the smoking- 
ear from the baggage-car and began to take up the tickets. He came slowly 
down the aisle and when about half-way, a tall nian in the rear of the coach 
suddenly arose and ordered “everybody down!” The sharp command was 
emphasized by aringing shot from a large revolver. On the instant all was 
excitement. Conductor Westfail did not ohey the command, but seemed 
on the pointof pulling the bell rope. His land was scarcely litted, when 
the robber swung quickly around with a revolver in each hand and with the 
quickness of the lightning’s fash two bullets went on their fatal way to 
Westfall’s breast. The eeaneel man stagyverel to the door and fell trom 
the train, dead. The first man was joined by a seeond and the two kept up 
a steady firing at —" shattering window-glass and transoms, as they 
moved through the ca As soon as they lett the coach several passengers 
went out to the rear of the platform. Firing was going on all the time. 
Shots conld be heard in the front and the rear, The two nen returned and 
again passed throngh the “smoker,” all the time shooting recklessly, but 
seemingly with no intention of hitting any of the passengers, and stationed 
themselves on the front platform ofthe same car. As the shouting ceased for a 
moment several passengers on the rear platlorm peered through the windows 
into the car, and immediately a bullet shattered the glass. Shortly after another 
man on the platrorm raised up and looked into the car, a pistol shot rang 
out upon the air and a bullet erashed through the brain of Frauk MeMiL. 

lan, and he fell trom the train, a corpse. 

In the meantime, while these tragiv events were transpiring in the smok- 
ing ear, others equally excitable were taking place on the engine and in the 
agence’ ear. Two men began a rapid fusilade npon the engineer and fire- 
man, hick fortunately no damage was done further than breaking the glass. 
When the shooting began the occupants of the cab put out the lights ane 

made their way to a safe position under the headlight, on the *eow-cate ‘her,’ 
where they remained : safely ensconced, while two masked men took possession 
of the engine, one officiating as engineer while theother kept guard. Three 
of the brigands captured the baggage. ear and at the muzzles of their revol- 
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vers forced the express messenger to open the safe, from which they took 
the contents, variously estimated at from $3,000 to $15,000, and rapidly 
placed the packages into a sack carried for that purpose. After securing 
the contents of the safe the bold freebooters made no further attempts at 
robbery, but at a given signal, lett the train at a point probably a mile dis- 
tant from Winston, where they found horses in waiting for them at a small 
grove, and, with a parting volley, they galloped rapidly away. 


WHO WERE THEY? 


The news spread rapidly, and parties were organized and put off in ac- 
tive pursuit, but the desperadoes being well mounted rapidly distanced all 
pursuers, and up to the first of December, 1851, no trace has been found of 
them. Rewards amounting to 850.000 have been offered for their capture, 
but they are still at large. Tt was the almost unanimous verdict of those fa- 
miliar with the details of the anurder and robbery, that the James boys 
were the leaders of the gang. © The following from Judge McDougal, of 
Gallatin, shows the general opinion in regard to the eapture:— 

“The robbers will never be caught. They know the country too well for 
that. Thev had heen around the country about Winston for four or five 
days, and were thoroughly acquainted with the lay of the ground, And then 
they had the best horses in the country; if the citizens had been right 
on the spot and started after them, the robbers could easily have ridden away 
trom them. No doubt by the time pursuit commenced they were well out 
of the county. I think the James brothers were connected with it, and one, 
at least. of them was there.” 

THE EVIDENCE. 

Below is given the sworn testimony of the principal witness of the fatal 
tragedy :— 

J. 0. Penu being duly sworn, said: “I live in Wilton Junetion, Iowa. 
T was on the eastern bound train on the evening of July 15, 1881. I was 
in the front car. Just after leaving the depot at Winston, three men entered 
trom the front door. Each was Aieaoe din a dark snit of clothes, with high 
caps, aud were masked, The conductor was in the act of putting acheeck in 
iny brother's hat. Two of the men fired at the conductor. The conductor 
went toward the rear end of the car. Was in a stooping position as though 
shot. The men followed him, shooting at random in the car. The eondue- 
tor aid the three men passed out of the car at the rear end. Did not see 
the conductor after he left the ear. The three men went into the next car, 
firing as they went. Ina few minutes they turned and went into the first 
mentioned ear. They fired two or three more shots as they went baek 
through the car. One stvod on the platform and two went into the bag- 
gage-car, When they first entered the ear one of them said stop to the eon- 
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ductor. [heard several shots tired after they went into the baggage-car. As 
they entered the haggage-car Frank McMillan and myself went to the rear 
plattorin of the car anid sat on the steps. 


Firing ceased. I raised up and 
looked forward into the baggage-car, when one of them fired at me, breaking 


a glass near me. I then sat down again. In a short time MeMillan raised 
ap and jooked in at the window. A shot was fired, and Frank MeMillan 
fel! forward on the platform. The train came to a stop at the Dog Creek 
bridge. While standing [ heard some one say oveon farther and the train 
moved on to Litthe Dog Creek bridge and stopped. 
men passed me as [ sat on the steps. 
of the train. 


In afew minutes three 
They were going towards the rear end 
They had revolvers in each hand and wore masks. One had 
a sack on his lett side and was putting something into it. It was papers or 
envelopes. They were on the south side of the track and went down the 
dump. [ then got off in company with R. W. Penn and A, MeMillan, and 
started back to look for Frank, We came back toward Winston, about a 
fourth of a mile. We met George Steward and others with a hand-car. A 
portion of us walked on each side of the track, looking for Frank MeMillan 
or others, We found his body a short distanee this side of the bridge. 
Some of the men put him on the hand-ear and brought him to town. 

The testimony of several other witnesses was substantially the same as the 
foregoing. Conductor Westfall’s remains were taken to Plattsburg, and 
interred.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
CITY OF GALLATIN—CHURCIIES, SCHOOLS, AND LODGES. 


Churches—Cumberland Preshyterian—Sabbath-Sehool—Christian Church—Sunday-School 
—First Presbyterian Church—Sunday-Schools—Kenney Chapel Baptist Church—Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South—Congreqational Church—African Methodist Episcopal 
Church—Hernden Cemetery—Gallatin Publie School— Report of 1873—The School in 1881 
—Gallatin Library Association—New Organization—L. O, O. F.—Gaillatin Lodge, No, 167 
—Banner Enecanpment No. #0—A, FE. and A. M.—Gallatin Lodge No. 106—Gallatin 
Royal Arch Chapter No. 11—Order of the Bustern Star—Corinthian Chapter No, 112— 

C knights of Honor—tellatin Lodge—Kiights of Tabor—Sumner Temple No, 25—Post- 
nutsters—Fiyst Daily Mails-—Distances—Taens in the County, 


CHURCHES—CUMBEKLAND PRESBYTERIAN. 


This church first came into existence December 24,1857. It was that 
day organized under the direction of Rev. W. D. Mahan, The number was 
small, but faith made up what was otherwise lacking, and it has grown and 
prospered. The first members of the church were, 8. T. Hill, Mary R. Hill, 
Henry W. Lisle, Robert Hannah, 8. Ann Hannah, James J. Minor, Ruth 
Minor, Jane Davis, and John H. Pugh. Henry W. Lisle and Skelton T. 
Hill were chureh elders at the time of the organization. The church gained 
in number and influence steadily under the pastorate of the Rev. W. D. Ma- 
han, who continued in charge until the month of June, 1865, when he was 
succeeded by the Rev. J. Willis French, who remained with the chureh for 
two years, closing his labors in June, L867. The Rev. Altred T. Cooper 
was then called and he remained its teacher until 1875. That year the ser- 
vices of the Rev. Samuel A. Burkhart were secured and he was followed sue- 
cessively by the ministers here given in the order named: Rev. Thomas 
Montgomery, Rey. J. M. Ragan, Rev. W. 8. Davis, and the present incum- 
bent, the Rev. J. H. Tharp. 

They have a pleasant place of worship, a church of their own, ereeted in 
the year 1858, at a cost of $1,200. It was dedicated to the service of the 
Lord the same year, by the Rev. James Dysart. The church has been fairly 
prosperous, and has a membership at this time of fifty. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL, 


The Cumberland Presbyterian Sunday-school is in a flourishing eondition 
numbering seventy scholars and has seven teachers. Great interest is taken 
in this department, and from its teachings new members are reared in the 
church. The first superintendent was T. J. Crain, who took charge at its or- 
ganization and placed it upon an enduring basis. Mr. Kehler Wirtz is the 
present efficient superintendent. 
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CIRISTIAN CHURCH. 


This is one of the strongest church organizations in Daviess eounty, both 
in number and influence, and is also one of the oldest. The chureli ih Gal- 
latin was organized in June, 1843, there being forty-one original members. 
The chureh organization did not erect achureh until 1866, when a fine trame 
edifice was coustructed ata eost of $4,000. [twas dedicated the following 
winter by elders Benjamin Lockhart and George Flint. The ehurel pros. 
pered under the charge of the following pastors until 1875. The first pas- 
tor was Rev. benjamin Lockhart in 1865 and 1860; Rev. G. R. Hand in 
1870; Rev. W. IL. Williams for the years 1871 and 1872; Rev. J. Carroll 
Stark, 1872 and 1873; Rev. Peter Voule 1874; and Rev. Peter Shiek 1875. 
Jn 1871, at a meeting of the members, Andrew Shriver, Jolin Ballinger, Jo- 
seph H. MeGee, William M. Bostaph and William M. Powell were chosen 
elders. They served until 1875, when they all resigned, whieh left the cliurel: , 
without elders until 1878, with the exeeption of one, Andrew Shriver. 

At the reorganization, Andrew Shriver, John Whitt and W. S. Holland 
were chosen elders, but the two last moving from Gallatin, left only Mr. 
Shriver. 

The chureh remained without choosing new elders nntil ISTS, when W, 
0. Gilmore, Joshua W. Alexander and Benjamin K. Sailor were seleeted, and 
ave still acting as such. The present deacons of the churel are Jolin B. 
Williains, Samuel A. Richardson and Janes Chapman. 


evessive, is now ina flourishing condition, 


The church has always been prog 


and has a membership of 145. 

The chureh again secured the assistance of a pastor in the Rev. Tt, M. 
Messick, in IS7S, who continued his ministry during the year 1879. Tu the 
following year, 1880, Rev. J. M. Henry was called to the pastorate and re- 
mained one year. The chureh, at this time, the fall of 1881, is without a 
minister. The church had been for a loug series of years in debt, almost 
since its first organization, but in January, 1877, the last dollar was met. aud 
the chureh rose trom the gloom and emerged into the broad sunlight free 
from debt. Tt was a day of rejoicing to the members. 


SCNDAY SCHOOL, 


The Christian Chureh in Gallatin has a large and thriving Sunday-school, 
numbering on its roll 128 scholars, of which there is an average regilar at- 
tendance of seventy-six. The school was organized in September, 1867, and 
the Rev, W. LL. Williams was chosen superintendent. Under his fostering 
care, and that of his assistant, W. M. Bostaph, the school grew aml flonr- 
ished. The next pastor, the Rey. J. Carroll Stark was the next superintend- 
ent, Mr. Bostaph still retaining his position as assistant. In 1873 ame Bos 
taph was chosen superintendent, and W. C. Gilihan and John Ballinger 
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were his assistants. In 1879 John Ballinger was called to take charge as 
superintendent, and served two years with W. M. Bostaph as assistant. In 
January, 1881, W. ©. Gillihan was chosen superintendent for the present 
year, and John B. Williams as assistant. The work of teaching the rising 
youth is being condneted with zeal, and the school is in a suceessful condi- 
tion. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Those of this denomination who were residents of Gallatin in 1871, gath- 
ered together and decided upon effecting a church organization, which they 
accomplished April 29, 1871. There were eleven persons who joined and 
were the original members. Their names were Alexander W. Callahan, 
Elizabeth Callahan, Hannah Babeoek, Susan MeDonald, Carrie Lindsay, 
Hattie Brundige, Lydia Brundige, Rachel Robertson, William A. McDow- 
ell, Emma McDougal, Susan R. Brown, They have a church editice, a neat 
frame building. 

The names of the pastors who have officiated are Rev. William Kendrick, 
Rey. John Gallespi, Rev. Wilson Asdale, and fourth, the present ineum- 
bent, the Rev. George E. McKinley. It has a present membership of thirty. 


SUNDAY-SCUOOL. 


They have a flourishing Sunday-school connected with the church, whieh 
is well attended, with an excellent corps of teachers. The scholars number- 
ing fifty, and the teachers seven. The fature is bright for both chureh and 
school. 


KENNEY CHAPEL BAPTIST CHURCH. 


The First Baptist Charch of Gallatin was constituted and organized on 
the first Saturday in May, a. p. 1855, by Elders R. C. Hill and Franklin 
Graves, who composed the ministerial council. Elder R. CG. Hill was chosea 
to act us moderator, and the constitutional sermon was preached by Elder 
Franklin Graves, from the text, “ Upon this rock will I build my chureb.” 
The church was then orginized with the following named persons as inem- 
bers; to-wit,d. OC. Kuykendall, Mary A. Kuykendall, Francis Kuykendall, Sue 
©. Kuykendall, Sallie Kuykendall, Strother S$. Mitelell, Eliza Mitchell, 
Amanda Darnell, Luey Estes, and William Waterland. 

Grother Charles Melntosh and Sister MeIntosh were the first persons 
who joined the church after its organization. Brother J.C. Kuykendall was 
the first clerk chosen hy the chureh, and Elder R, G. ITill was the first pas- 
tor called to the care of the church. He continued as its pastor until the 
regular meeting of the chureh on the third Saturday in August, a. p. 1857, 
whev Elder b. F. Kenney was called to and accepted the pastoral care of 
the chureh, and continued as its pastor until the regular church meeting in 
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February, a. p. 1861, when Elder T. R, Ferguson was called to take charge. 

At an adjourned meeting of the church, held on the 22d day of March, 
A.D. 1861, several members were appointed a Inilding | committee, 
to take into consideration the propriety of building a honse of wor- 
ship, and to see what amount could be raised by subseri ption tor said pur- 
pose. The foregoing committee never reported, for the reason that no more 
meetings were held by the church, owing to the troubles arising from the 
war. No minister was ailowed to preach the gospel without taking the 
“iron elad ” oath, which many of the ministers refused te do, and for a time 
quit preaching, although, while others, God-fearing, zealous men, continued 
to preach without taking said oath, although subject to arrest and impris- 
onment for so doing. Among the nunber who so acted was one of the old 
pastors of this chureh, Elder B. PF. Kenney, who was arrested by the sheriff, 
William F. Flint, of Daviess county, and compelled to pass at least one 
night in the county jail. 

On Saturday, November 18th, 1870, Elders B. F. Kenney and P. MeCol- 
lum met the scattered members of the first organization, and after a sermon 
by Elder McCollum, proceeded to organize with the following named brothers 
and sisters; to-wit, Abel Covington, Joshua F. Hicklin, J. H. Herndon, 
Caroline Herndon, Mildred Covingtun, Mary Owings, Jane L. Weidman, 
Mary Emmons, Rebecea Ewing, Mary E. Smoot and Bettie Seatz, 

Brother J. F. Hicklin was chosen clerk, and Brothers Abel Covington 
J. H. Werndon and Joshua F. Hieklin were chosen trustees to hold such 
property as the church may now have or hereafter attain, 

From the above date until the third Saturday in Oetober, 1872, Elders 
B. F. Kenney and P. MeCollum acted as pastors of the church, at which 
meeting Elders T. M. 8. Kenney and J. M. Hayeratt were called and ac- 
cepted as pastors, 

On the third Saturday in May, 1872, the following muned brethren were 
appointed a luilding committee, to arrange for building a house of worship 
and to obtain subscriptions fer the erection of the same; to-wit, Hadley 
Brown, J. H. Herndon, B. F. Cox, J. M. Tlaveratt and W. W. Stout, 

In the fall of 1872 they commenced work by having the foundation laid, and 
it was, also, decided to have the chureh built of brick. In the sammer and 
fall of IST4 the walls were put up and covered, the floor laid, ete., but it was 
not until 1877 that the church was fly completed. Tt was dedicated Sun- 
day night, May 16, 1881, by Elder W. Pope Yeaman. His text on the oe- 
casion was from Phillipians, chapter II, 16; * Holding forth the word of 
lite.” It was an eloquent discourse, and listened to with earnest attention, 

The house cost about $2,500. Elder T. M. 8. Kenney continued to act as 
pastor until January 22, 1874. Elder ‘I. Montgomery was called and ae- 
cepted the pastorate, aud continued in charge until the third Sunday in 
February. 1875, when the chureh again called Elder T. M.S. Kenney for one 
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year. On the second Sunday in February, 1877, Elder R. Livingston was 
called and accepted, and continued to conduct services until March 24, 1879, 
when the church ealled Elder 8. J. Graves, who only remained until June of 
the same year. On the Saturday betore the second Sunday in J annary, 
1880, Elder G. A. Crouch was called and accepted the charge, and is still 
at this date, December, 1881, acting as pastor. 

On the 7th day of August, 1875, the name of the church was changed 
from the First Baptist Church of Gallatin to “Kenney Chapel Baptist 
Chureh.” This chureh is connected with the “West Fork Association.” 
The present number of members is cighty. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 80UTH. 


This is the oldest established church in the county, and was first organized’ 
in 1832, but the records are lost up to 1839. There has been nothing found 
of the early history of this church, and it probably had no real organization. 
As enrly as 1832 and 1835 this may have been included in a circuit. There 
was neither cliurch or school-louse in the county before 1835, and there was. 
no regular preaching before that time. Service was held at the houses of the 
settlers up to the year mentioned, and in many parts of the county a year 
or two later. The date 1832 was probably the date of the first service held. 
The first preaching by any denomination in the county was held at the 

cabin of Tardin Stone, by the Rev. Thomas Ellington, abont 1833; also, by 

the Rev. J. Barker, who preached in 1835. Both of these gentlemen were 
Methodists. The names of the original members are not known. ‘The first 
regular pastor was the Rev. Abraham Millice, who preached in the years 
1839 and 1840, 

The chureh edifice was erected in 1859, a frame building, costing about 
$1,500, and was dedicated the same year by the Rev. E. Kk. Miller. 

The ministers who have been connected with this church are here given: 
Reverends Abraham Millice in 1839-40, John Y. Porter in 1840-41, 
Menoa Richardson, Edivin Roberts, James L. Porter, William T. Ellington, 
Alexander Best, A. Spencer, J. B. Callaway, James MeMahan, Robert C. 
Hatton, William Warren, W. E. Dockery, Thomas D, Clanton in 1854, D. 
H. Root, M. R. James in 1857-59, William Ketron, Isane Nailor, William: 
©. Colett, 8. J. Catlin, F. J, Hatfaker, Samuel Alexander in 1863, Joseph 
Devlin, J. F. Shoree in 1864, C. Babeock, Cyrus Doggett, J. B. Jewell, H. 
P. Bond, J. A. Montgomery, and Jolin A. Beagles. 

The present membership numbers 150, and the church at the present time 
is in rather a nerpal condition, 

There is a very flourishing Sunday- school connected with the chureh,. 
under the able snperinter dency of S. L. Brosins, whose etticient manage- 
ment and earnest work is worthy of all praise. The school numbers one: 
hundred and forty scholars and has eleven teachers. It was first organized: 
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in 1848, and Judge John D. Coulson, one of Gallatin’s most honored citi- 
zens, was its first superintendent. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


This church was organized on the 6th day of May, 1876. The meeting 
was held at the court-house, and quite a large nwuber of members and pas- 
tors from other churches were present. The Rev. O. A, Thomas, of Rich- 
mond, preached an impressive sermon, and the partaking of the © Lord’s 
Supper” closed the exercises. The Rev. B. Turner, of Hannibal, preached 
to a Jarge audience in the evening. The clureli is not now in existence, the 
number of members not being sufficient to keep up a ehurel organization 
with regular service. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCIL 


This church was organized in IST7 by the Rev. J. R. Lovings, whose care 
of the chureh in its early days did much to place it upon a firm foundation 
and to give it a flourishing existence. The original members were George 
Rollins, Jere Nelson, George Sailes, Jacob Peniston, David Roland, Ellen 
Rollins, Harriet Peniston and Susan Mitchell, 

They have built themselves a very neat and commedions church building 
at acost of $1,000. It is frame aud comfortably furnished, and was erected 
in the first year of its organization, The pastors who have lil charge since 
the organization are Rev. J. R. Lovings, Rev. J. Watson, Rev. 8. Love and 
Rey. J. Martin, The present pastor is the Rey. M. 8. Bryant, and the 
chureh is steadily growing in mmanber of members and in good work, Tt 
now has members to the number or sixty-eight, with every prospect of en- 
darging. 

MERNDEN CEMETERY. 

This beautiful * home of the dead” was laid out in the fall of 1573, and 
contained ten acres of ground, undulating and gently sloping to tle south 
and east. It is covered with a splendid growth of lorest trees, casting their 
shades over many sylvan retreats. The grounds lave been handsomely laid 
out in square blucks, enough of the trees being removed to make wal ks anda 
drive in its shady grove. The main drive is a continnation of Main street, 
Gallatin, which enters from the merth side. [t lies one mile south of the 
eitv. It is here among these shady neoks, with the branches of the trees 
swinging to and fro, singing a low, soft requiem, that the layed: pues are 
lett to their eternal sleep. Beautiful, indeed, is this “silent city,” basking 
in the sunlight, or with the mantle of darkness which throws a sombre 
gloom over its portals, guarded only by the angels of love. Here they sleep 
until the last trump shall awaken them to the glories of eternity, and join 
the angel chorus in praises to the Most High forever more. 
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‘*T walk these silent haunts with reverend tread, 
And seem to gaze npon the mighty dead; 
Imagination calls the noble train 
From dust and darkness back to life again." 


GALLATIN PUBLIC SCIIOOLS, 


The present publie school edifice of Gallatin is a fine brick building, its 
exterior giving it a handsome appearance, and on the inside it is most eon- 
veniently arr ranged for school purposes.. 

The building wus erected in 1872, at a cost of some $12,500, without far- 
niture. The structure was put up under contract, the latter being let June 
15, 1871, to A. F. Ely for the swum of $11,000, This inelnuded all but heat- 
ing and the bell work. The contract for the heating was let to Lester, He- 
ron, Smith & Co., of Chicago, for $800. They were the only bidders in that 
department. What the bell work cost is not stated, but the $12,500 above 
mentioned placed the school-building ready to receive its furniture. It has 
stood the test of time, and at this writing is an imposing structure, showing 
very little of the effect of ten vears exposure to the weather. 

The school is graded and there are four departments, being the High 
School, Grammar; Intermediate and Primary, the latter at this time being 
divided into first and second primary departwents. 


REPORT OF 1873. 


A board of education manages the affairs of the school, numbering six 
in all: William M. Bostaph, Amos Poe, Richard Haynes, William Me- 
Dowell, Alexander M. Irving and Jolin Conover composed the board; Wil- 
liam M. Bostaph. president; Jobn Conover, seeretary:; and Alexander M. Irv- 
ing, treasurer. 

The number of children of school age in Gallatin in 1873 were, white, 280; 
and colored, 51: giving a total of 331. The colored pupils have a separate 
school. There was in the year 1873 four teachers employed, with salaries as 
follows: A. C. Burbank, principal and teacher of high school; salary, $850. 
Mrs. Mary E. Swisher, teacher of the grammar school; salary, $450. Mrs. 
Nellie Weston, teacher of the intermediate department; salary, 3400. Mrs. 
Ella Wynn, teacher of the primary department; salary, $400, 


THE scmoon rN 1881. 


The school has been in snecessful operation ever since and has achieved 
quite a reputation as a thorough edueational institute. There have been 
more or less changes in the membership of the board of education trom 
year to year, but the school las always been fortunate in having earnest 
workers and practical men upon the board. That the school has been con- 
ducted with enlightened zeal, and in a popular and practical way is well, 
known, as the standing of the sehool proves. The educational facilities have 
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been kept up to meet the demand of the citizens who have an earnest desire 
to give their children all the advantages of a thoroneh Cducation. The 
enumeration for the present vear is tts follows: - 


Number of white males between the ages of Gand 20.255 .0.5.5.908 
Number of white females between the: wes OF Gand YA. Lo. 187—303 
Number of colored tales between the aves of Hal 280,00... anaes 
Number of colored females between the ages of amb 20.20.00. 4+8— so 
Total enumeration ...... SHE USA Fen cassis: See siebeetd 473 


The statf of teachers is an exceptionally woud one, all bet proficient and 
with a pride in their calling which has given the the high reputation they 
bear. The fullowing are their names, ete.: D. M. Ferenson, prineipal and 
teacher of high schoul—salary, $720: 8.8. Soyder, teacher of the erammar 
schooi—salary, $360; Miss Nellie Seaman, teacher of the iutermedinte de- 
partment—salary, $280; Miss Ida Buehols, teacher of the first primary de- 
partment——salary, $240; Miss Mollie Earl, teacher of tle sce cone) priuaary 
department—salary, $220. 

The present board of edueation is composed of the following named 
gentlemen: T. G. Yates, J. F. Licklin, Willian M. Bostaph, H.C. Me- 
Dougal, D. Harlield Davis and J.T. Dann. ‘The following are the oftvers: 
a 8 B. Yates, president; William M. Bustaph, secretary; and 1D, Iarfield 
Davis, treasurer. 

They belong to the wealthiest and most practical business men of the 
City of Gallatin, Init itis evident that they forwet the old maxim that, “ The 
laborer is worthy of his hire The salaries of the teachers’ Corps is uot at 
all in accordance with the hitherto high standing of Gallatin's edneational 
institute, or the ability of its educational <teull, 


GALLATIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


This association was first organized in 1875 and ineorporated wnder the 
laws of the State. Its object and aims were social culture, and the raising 
of means for the purchase of standard works for the purpose of establishing 
acirenlating library. 

The meetings of the association were held semi-monthly, and for nearly 
three years were kept up in the spirit in which the association was inaugenu- 
rated, and many interesting entertainments were given. In the meantime 
a library of several hundred volumes had been collected. Inthe fall of 1876, 
or rather on Monday night, December 4th, the Library Association met at the 
court-house, Dr. Dockery presiding, and quite a number of ladies being 
present. The meeting was for the purpose of electing officers tur the ensu- 
ing year, and these are given here as probally being the last elected officers 
of the old, or original association: Dr. A. M. Dockery, president; Dr. J. 
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W. Burton, vice-president; J.T. Day, treasnrer; Homer Osborn, secretary; 
Jolin P. Smith, corresponding secretary; James M. Murrell, marshal. Miss 
Mattie Vance, Miss Maggie Brown, 8. M. Young and Thomas Cooper were 
appointed to furnish literary entertainment for the next evening, Several 
committees were appointed, among which was an important one, whose duty 
it was to raise money with which to increase the number of books in the 
library, and report at next meeting. 

The association became disorganized the next winter, and the publications 
belonging tu it became scattered and have never been recovered, 


NEW ORGANIZATION, 


A new organization was effected in 1878, a few persons getting together 
and arranging by subseription for a few of the leading publications, and 
exchanging the same with each other. This arrangement was kept up for a 
year, when it was found better to organize a suciety regularly, with such rules 
and regulations as would best conserve the purpose in which they were en- 
gaged. Among its rules was one levying an annual tax upon its members, 
to provide means for securing such publications as the society might desire 
to order, and for the binding of old publications owned by the society. 

The list of publications seeured by the society the present year are: 
Frank Lestie's Weekly, The Eclectic Magazine, The Century, Blackwood’s, 
The Scientific American, Popular Science Monthly, The Sunday Mag- 
azine, Iurper's Weekly, Harper's Monthly, Harper's Young People, 
The Phrenological Journal, aud other leading publications. 

The secretary las charge of the publications, and the members only are 
allowed the use of them, and for a limited time. At the end of the year 
they are all bound and preserved for the use of the members. 

The present society is ina flourishing condition and gradually growing. 
Its rues ean be changed or amended, by the proposed amendment being pre- 
sented in writing, and is laid over until the next ineeting tor action, and on 
presentation a majority of votes decides. 

The officers of the association consist of a president, a vice-president and 
asecretary, and the latter also acts as librarian, They are elected aunually 
and serve until their snecessors are chosen. 

The officers for the present year are: President, William M. Bostaph; 
vice-president, Dr, J.T. Allen; and seeretary, John B. Williams. 


. 


I. O. O. F.—GALLATIN LODGE No, 167, 


This lodge was instituted by Tk. A. Debolt, D. D. G. M. and the date of 
dispensation was April 10,1867. It received its charter May 22, 1867. 

The charter members were Pines R. Dunn, John T. Taylor, W. H. Folms- 
bee, Kt. L. Dodge and S. A. Black. Tn effecting the organization the follow- 
ing officers were chosen; to-wit, W. H. Folmsbee, N. G.; 8. A. Black, V. 
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G.; Pines R. Dunn, QR. secretary; R.L. Dodge, P. seeretary; and J.T. 
‘Taylor, treasurer. 

The lodge became financially embarrassed by the hard times of 1873, im- 
mediately following the building of the hall, but has recovered from its de- 
pression and become established upon a firm footing, and is again in a pros- 
perous condition = The hall was bnilt in IS72, of briek, at a cost of $4.000, 
The present membership numbers eighty. 

The present otficers are, S. L. Tenkle, N. G.: ©. A. Nixon, V.G.: W. 
T. Cunningham, R. seeretary; 8. T, Brosins, P. secretary; Frank E. Clingan, 
treasurer; and member of the Grand Lodge, Adam Ballinger. D. G. M, 


BANNER KNUAMPMENT No, Gh, 


This cneampment was instituted by D. A, Sheperd, Grand Patriareh. Ite 
‘dispensation, June 22,1881. The charter members were William Johnson, 
L. L. Surface, M. A. Uall, Willian Richards, W. L. Brosins, 8. J. Me- 
Donald, Jolin Cooper, J. J. MeCoy and A. O. Siple. The tirst officers chosen: 
W. Johnson, C. P.; M. A. Hall, TH. P.; W. L. Brosins, 8. W.; L. L. Surface, 
J.W.; 8. 3. MeDonald, seribe; and William Richards, treasurer. The lodge 
niinbers at this time twenty-eight members aud the present officers are W. 
L. Brosins, C. P.; George T. Crozier, H. P.; W. T. Cumingham, 8. W.; 
Frank E. Clingan, J. W.; W. T. Cooper, seribe; and Wood H. Hamilton, 
treasurer. 


A. F. AND A. M.—GALLATIN LODGE No. 1H), 


This lodge was instituted by A. M. Dockey, D. D. G. M., and the date of 
dispensation was December 23, a. 1, 5878, a.p. USTs. The date of the 
charter is October 16, a. 0. 5ST9% a.m. ISTH. Lhe names of the first offi- 
cers are as follows; to-wit, A. FP. MeFarland, W. M.; George Tugele, 5. Ws 
Eli Dennis, J. W.; L. P. Dellart, treasurer; H. FE. Orentt, seeretary; Johu 
J. Enyart, 8. D.; D. E. Boggs, J. D.: J, A. Wiekham, 8.8.5.3. M. Phillips, 
J.8.; Keller Wirtz, chaplain; aul C. G. Hiegins, tyler, 

The present officers of the lodve are William KE. Black, W. Ms di A: 
Wickham, S. W.: William L. Brosins, J. W.; Eli Dennis, treasurer; A. F. 
McFarland, secretary: George Toggle, 8. D.; H. N, Kivitt, J. D.; Kehler 
Wirtz, chaplain; and FP, Moreno, tyler. 

The present membership numbers forty-three. A. M. Dockery, who in- 
stituted the above lodge, is at present, 1881, Most Worshipful Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge of Missouri. 


GALLATIN ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER No, 11. 

lowe, Past High 
The date of the 
elson M. Smith, 


This Royal Are Chapter was instituted by Thomas B. 1 
Priest, and the date of dispensation was Angust 2, 1866, 
charter was October, 10, 1867, The charter members were N 
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James L. Davis, Robert L. Dodge, Robert W. Grove, J. L. Powell, William 
M. Givens, f. M. Maun, J. 8. Nelson, 0. H. Grantham, Nathan Shriver, W. 
C, Gillthan and J, H. MeGee. 

The following were the first clected officers in this chapter: Nelson M,. 
Smith, high priest; J. L. Davis, king; R. L. Dodge, seribe; J. H. MeGee, 
eaptain of host; R. W. Grove, principal sojourner; J. L. Powel, royal areh 
captain; William M. Givens, G. M. 3d veil; E. M. Mann, G. M. 2d veil; J. 
S. Nelson, G. M. Ist veil; Robert H. Grantham, treasurer; Natban Shriver, 
secretary; and W. C. Gillihan, guard, 

The chapter owns the hall, furniture and other articles to the value of 

2,000, and are not only out of debt, but have money in the treasury. The 
hall was erected in 1870, is of brick, and cost 1,500. Alexander M. Dockery 
is an officer of the Grand Chapter, being Grand King. 

The following are the present officers of the chapter: Eli Dennis, high 
priest; George W. Henderson, king; W. L. Brosins, seribe; C. A. Shaw, 
captain of host; Joseph A. Wickham, principal sojourner; William E. Black, 
royal arch captain; E. M. Mann, G. M. 3d veil; A. F. McFarland, G. M. 
2d veil; W. M. Givens, G. M. Ist veil; William TI. Ilamilton, enard; J. 


H. Townsend, treasurer; and Milt. Ewing, seeretary. 


ORDER OF THE EASTERN STAR—CORINTHIAN CHAPTER NO, 112, 


This chapter was instituted by A. F. McFarland, D. D.G.W.P. The 
date of the chapter is October 7, 1875. Its first elected officers were Susan 
Black, W. M.; W. V. Ladd, A. M.; Nellie Dunn, ©.: Franeis McFarland, 
treasurer; Joseph A. Wickham, secretary; Dr. A. F. MeFarland, W. P.; 
William E. Black, warder; and L. N. Roney, sentinel. 


KNIGHTS OF BONOR—GALLATIN LODGE. 


The Gallatin Lodge of the Knights of Honor was organized July 19, 
1880, at Odd Fellows’ Hall, by W, A. Halstead, State Deputy. There were 
seventeen charter members to start with. The love meetings were set for 
the first and third Tuesday ev enings of exch month. It star ted well, and its 
future js one of promise. Its first officers installed were as follows: J. T. 
Allen, dictator; D. J. Davis, vice-dietator; Louis P. DeHart, reporter; 
Stephen Pirkey, L. Rv; 8. P. Cox, treasurer; William D. Edwards. guide; 
G. A. Crouch, chaplain; Jehu Tannehill, P. D.; John W. Woodruff, guard- 
ian; William M. Flint, Thomas J. Brown and W. M. Tnwin, trustees. 


KNIGHTS OF TABOR, 


This is a highly tlourishing order of colored men throughout the United 
States, and is rapidly inereasing in membership and influence, A grand 
eouneil is held annually tor the teansaction of the business of the order, the 
election of erand officers, ete, The head of the order is known as “The Na- 
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tional Grand Temple of the U.S.,° aml the total membership of che entire 
order is 10,868. 

The order of the Knights of Tabor, of Gallatin, was organized September 
11, 1875, and their charter bears the date of Septemberthe 28th. The name 
of the order here is Sumner Temple No. 25, of the Knights of Tabor, and 
was organized, as above stated, by W. B. Beach, D. G. M., of Chillicothe. 
The regular meetings are held on Tuesday night of each week. at Hamilton's 
Hall. On organization, the following were chosen the first officers of the 
order; viz., Samuel Brosins, chief mentor; Andrew Taylor, chief scribe; 
Joshua Madison, chief treasurer; Scipio Dandridyve, chict orator; Lee Cley- 
enger, chief drill-master; Alexander Walker, chief standard-bearer; Greorge 
Sailer, chief guard; and George MeGaw, chief sentinel. 

The names of the members were Jeiterson Holloway, Siinpson Miller, 
George Sailer, Joshua Madison, Samuel Brosins, George Roland, Andrew 
Taylor, George MeGaw, Samuel Reland, James Bishop, Grant Jennings, 
Green Enyart, Alexander Walker, Lee Clevenger, Scipio Dandridge. 

The order is in a flourishing condition, and has grown until it is one of 
the largest and most influential in the State. W. IDE. Wallace, C. M., of 
Sumner Temple, hols the honorable office of C. G. 1). M. in the National 
Grand Temple of the United States, and is a prominent member of that 
body, 

The present officers of the Temple are W. Ll. Wallace, C. M.; George 
McGaw, V. M.; Henry Brooks, C. S.; Andrew Tayior, A. C. 8.; Alexander 
Walker, C. T.: Seipio Dandridge, C. O.; Jefferson Holloway, C.D. 3) ea Oe 
Cushenberry, C. 8. B.; Samuel Roland, C. G.; Grant Jennings, C. G.: John 
Andrews, C. G.: Scott Roland, ©, O. 8. The present membership is six- 
teen. 

There is connected with this order, one tor women, called * The Daughters 


ot the Tabernacle.” 
POSTM ASTERS. 


The first postoftice in Daviess county was at Millport, and it was estab- 
lished in the fall of 1835. Previons to that time, Richmond, Ray county, 
was the principal postoftice for this section of the country, When Mill- 
port was losing zround by the location of the county seat at Gallatin, the 
postoflice was brought to the new town, and G, W. Worthington was post- 
master, and he probably also officiated at Millport, and as he was one of 
the first, if not the first, to put apa cabin atthe new connty seat, he brought 
the postoftice with him. This was in the early spring ef 1837. Mr. Worth- 
ington’s successor was Merriwether T. Green, one of the pioneer county judges, 
who took the office in 1843. Adam Clendencn, county treasurer for nearly 
twenty years, was the next postmaster, assuming the duties of the office in 1546. 
He was followed, in 1853, by Robert Owings, and the latter was sneceeded 
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in 1857, by Baalis Davis, who held the office until the summer of 1861, 
when John Ballinger was appointed by President Lincoln. Mr, Ballinger 
resigned in 1863, joining the army, but who had charge is not mentioned, 
In December, 1864, James T. Taylor received his appointment, and con- 
tinued until 1866, when D. Iartield Davis sueceeded him. Mr. Davis re- 
signed in March, 1869, and the same month ©. C. Gillilan was appointed 
in his place. There being some opposition to the latter gentleman because 
he kept a drug store, he only held the office about two years and a half, and 
in October, 1871, William R. Lee sueceeded him. This latter gentleman, was 
a bright young man, but labored under the mistake that all the money that 
came into the postoffice belonged to him, and used it accordingly. This 
proved to be contrary to the law and rales governing the postoffice depart- 
ment, and Mr. Lee was requested to resign. He did so, and also moved 
West to grow up with the country. He is at present a respected citizen of 
Kansas. John Ballinger was placed in charge in April, 1873, and held the 
office over eizht years, being sneceeded in Angust, 1881, by J. T. Day, ap- 
pointed by President Garfield, and is now in the discharge of his duties. 
Thus is given the list as it rans from the time Gallatin was first named, an 
infant town of a few straggling houses, to a pretty and growing city, bust- 
ling with life and activity and with a future assured, if energy and enter- 
prise is ever at the helm. 

For reference, the postinasters are given belowin their regular order, with 
the year of their appointment:— 


G. W. Worthington.......... 1837 James T. Taylor. ...........1864 
MTS OO Saiaieenitese css 1843. D. Harfield Davis............ 1866 
Adam Clendenen ......... 1846 (C6. Gull ats cmeanccsememnteis 1869 
Robert Owings......... ees a a 1871 
Baalis Davis ......4. 0000 ..2.1857 John Ballinger...... Pred coats 
SObG Banger i500 «0 oscawe mas 1BGt =6ehiel Ly IGF vce omens ...1881 


FIRST DAILY MAILS. 


The first daily mails received at Gallatin commenced April 1, 1870, and 
run from IHamilton, Caldwell county, to Gallatin. 

The first daily mail on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, eom- 
menced on the trains leaving Chicago and Kansas City, on February 1st, 
1873, and the first mail arrived at Gallatin, over that line, at 8 o’elock that 
night. 


From Gallatin to Chicago....... 


“ 


“ 


us 


te 


“ 
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DISTANCES, 
Sts ouigsesosses: ine naa abe Hae 
“anaes seit GaraIR ERS 252 miles 
Kansas ND ascrunmnersserere CRS areas nanoe, 75 miles 
tie anti redler ratetanananeT Saaz eRe 156 miles 
, Dae RS he ar yere ni Sia eritereue ate vals Fe 2H miles 
OOH scree: cra wasannrsoniena wigs Picea Sirs sone 22 miles 
Bethany .... (HIT es Tew eyes, FF Miles 
THOREON eweewiewexS8 eae ns caseneswesied 28 miles 
Maysville AMA ETS VECWARIA TESTES weeinceee. BD en 
Kingston ...........0...2., ‘arkiueesees Vor les 
TOWNS IN TIE COUNTY, 

Jamesport, by rail... cs cecesacs Waid le SunssSus 10 iniles 
Jameson PP oc GtansShaaynaitiorqurwaiianvsmsic 7 miles 
Sy. a a - 16 miles 
Emporia Be nto KURI Ke SSE LER SSG 11 miles 
Winston a, ee yrs pversminiaressnnrercaeeestatt 11 miles 
Alto Vista, cars and wagon.... 00... 22. 19 niles 
Salem ei aie  Gueeuweoes aoe i Saviles 
Vietoria = oaae © Avda cmenten  Setee 
Baneroft, distriet road... .. Steele eS 1S miles 
Banerolt, cars and wagon.... 0.2.2.2... 22 miles 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


J. W. ALEXANDER, 


Joshua W. Alexander, only son of Thomas W. and Jane Alexander, was 


born at Cincinnati, Ohio, January 22, 1852. 


When he lil reached the age 


of four years, his parents removed to Anoka county, Minnesota, and settled 
upon a farm. There his fatherdied in 1859, and in 1860 his mother removed 
to Canton, Lewis county, Missouri, and soon after returned to Cincinnati, 
where the subject of our sketch attended school until July, 1863, when they 
once more inade Canton their home, and there le attended the graded selool 
until 1868, when he entered the Christian University at Canton, wraduating 


asa Bachelor of Arts in 1872. 


The followiny winter atter his graduation 


he taught one term of sehool, and began the study of law under M r. A. D, 
Lewis, of Canton. July 15, 1873, he came to Gallatin and pursed his legal 
studies under Hon. 8S. A. Richardson until the spring of 1575, when he was 
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admitted to the bar and entered upon the practice in Gallatin. In January, 
1881, he became associated as a partner with Judge Richardson, forming the 
present law firm of Richardson & Alexander. He was elected public ad- 
ministrator for the term of four years in 1876, and in the fall of 1880 was 
reélected to the same position. In April, 1881, he was appointed eity attor- 
ney of Gallatin, and in this position, as in the former, has won the esteem 
and contidence of the people. 

Mr. Alexander was united in marriage to Miss Roe Ann Richardson, 
daughter of Ton. 8. A, Richardson, of Gallatin, on the 8d of February, 
1876. Their fireside has been blessed with three children, Julia, Panny and 
Samuel T., all born in Gallatin. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander are members of 
the Christian Chnreh. 


JAMES T. ALLEN, M. D. 


Jame: T. Allen was born in Botetourt, Botetourt county, Virginia, July 
16,1833. He lived with his parents until he was sixteen years old, then at- 
tended the Presbyterian High School for one year, and was a student one 
year at Princeton College, New Jersey. In 1851 he began reading medicine 
under Dr. Matthew Wallace, of Pocahontas county, Virginia, and continued 
under his preceptorship until 1855. During the winter of 1854 and 1855 
he attended medical lectures at the Virginia Medical College, at Richmond. 
He came to Missouri in the spring of 1855 and settled at Auberry Grove, 
now Jamesport, and the following winter attended the McDowell Medical 
College, of St. Louis, graduating in the spring of 1856, when he returned to 
Auherry Grove and began the practice of medicine. In the spring of 1857 
he, in eonjunction with James Gillilan, laid out —— they giving the 
town that name after themselves, cach hearing the name, James . In1861 he 
enlisted in the Confederate army asa private in General Slack’s brigade, 
and served four years in the medical department on detail. After the war 
he returned home aud soon after settled on atarm near Jamesport and pur- 
sued farming in Connection with his practice until 1871, when he established 
himself in the ding business at Jamesport, still continuing the practice of 
medicine. He retired trom the drug business in the fall of 1874, and re- 
moved to Gallatin and established his present practice. 

Dr. Allen was united in the marriage bonds to Miss Harriet A. Wynn, 
of Daviess county, November 10, 1858. By this union they have five ehil- 
dren, namely: C Capitola, Sydney, Olivia, Wyun, and If wry. Tle was made 
a Master Mason in Gallatin in 1856, and is the founder of Jamesport Lodge 
No. 201; was the first master, and held the position tor four years. 


A. ¥. BARNETT. 


Alfred I. Barnett was born in Mercer county, Kentucky, November 23,1816, 
and lived there two years, when his parents, Zacharius and Naney Burnett, 
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migrated to Missouri and settled near Fayette, Howard econnty. There he 
was reared, and lived until 1847, when Jie removed to Daviess eomnty and 
settled on a farm in Jefferson township, continuing in agricultural pursnits 
tor two years. In 1849 he came to Gallatin said envaged in the mereantile 
business with Rt. 8. Owings, under the firta name of Barnett & Owings, and 
continued in the business until the summer of IS51. when le retired from 
the firm, and, for a short time, again engaged iu fuming. He next went to 
Smithton, Kansas, and was the manaver of a store at that place fur the firm 
of Holt, Tipton & Co.. of Savannah, Missouri, remaining there wntil 1857, 
when he returned to Gallatin and was appointed depaty sheriff by James J, 
Minor, holding the position four years. In 1861 he joined the Contederate 
amy, © enlisting i in General Sterling Price's lirigade as a private, and served 
during the war, returning to Gallatin after the dedaration of peace in 1865, 
His first employment was the running of a steam flouring-uill for R. T. 
West, in which business he was engaged np to 1874, when he was elected 
treasurer of Daviess county, reGlected in 1876, serving loth terms and go- 
ing out of office in USTs. Establishing himself in the lumber trade, he car- 
ried on that business alone until L880, when he formed a partnership with 
T. J. Crain, under the firm name of Crain & Barnett, and they continue te 
deal extensively in lumber. 

Mr. Barnett was joined in marriage to Miss Pennetia Owings, in 1837, 
and she was taken from him by death in £860, In 1864 he married Miss 
Elizabeth Terrentine, of Ar kansus, and after journeving eleven years in life's 
pathway together, she died in 1875. Miss M. J. MeCartney, of Clinton 
connty, became his third wife, in IST. He is the father of two children, 
one by his first wile, James B., now a el a of Gentryville, Gentry conn. 
ty; end one by his second wife, Charles N., a student at the high se rao! ut 
Gallatin. Mr. and Mrs. Barnett and buth sous are members * the Baptist 
Church. He is a member of Gallatin Lodge No. 106. A. Pode A. ML, and 
of Gallatin Chapter No. 11, Tt. A. M. 


MOSES BROWN, JR. 


Was born near New Castle, Ienry county, Indiana, June 22, 1831, where 
he lived eight years, when his parents, Joshua and Sarah 8. Grown, removed 
to Missouri and settled on a farm about six miles northeast of Gallatin. 
Upon this farm both his parents died, his mother in 1856, and his futher in 
1871. When sixteen years of age, in TS47, le parehased a tract of land 
and began farming for himselt’; improving the wild Jand and erecting a 
Jiouse in which he lived until 1852. In that year he removed to Iarrison 
county, where he entered a tract of government land, remaining there until 
1855, when he returned to Daviess county and has since resided here, Te 
engaged in farming and dealing in horses and mules, until 1871, when he 
removed to Gallatin, where he bas since been engayed in the livery business, 
and also buying and selling horses and mules. 
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Mr. Brown has been thrice married, his first wife being Miss Jane Cline, 
of this county, to whom he was joined in marriage in 1849. Six chil- 
dren were born of this union; namely, Robert, Samanthe, Sophronia, Field- 
ing, George and Cortes; the latter only, being at home. Mrs. Brown was: 
ealled to her last long home, by the grim reaper, Death. In 1871 Mrs. 
Rebecea Nichols became his second wite, and her death he was also called 
to mourn, He was last united in marriage to Miss Elsie Ballard, his pres- 
ent wite, and they have one child, Clarence. Mrs. Brown is a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South. Ie is a member of Gallatin Ledge 
No, 167; 1.0.0.8. 


8. T. BROSINS. 


Samuel T. Brosins is a native of Hancock, Maryland, and was born April 
1, 1847. His parents removed to Missouri and settled at Gallatin in 1549, 
and here he was reared, receiving his education in the common schools and 
academy of Gallatin. In 1867 he began reading law, under the preceptor- 
ship of Judge Robert L. Dodge, studying during the summer and teaching 
during the winter until 1S71, when he was admitted to the bar, and at onee 
became associated with William C. Gillihan, and the firm of Gillihan & 
Brosins are among the ablest practitioners of the Daviess county bar, 
During the years of 1871 and 1576 he was appointed city attorney of Gal- 
latin, and most creditabiy represented the city. 

Mr. Brosins was united in marriage to Miss Inez T. Evans, of Gallatin, 
ou the 20th of December, LSTO. She is a native of Nashville, Tennessee. 
They have two children, Carl and Lena. Mr. and Mrs. Brosins are mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh South, of Gallatin, and he is a 
member of the Gallatin Lodge No. 167, LO. O. F. 


DR. J. W. BURTON, 


John W. Burton was born in Lawrence county, Indiana, November 29, 
1842. Tlis father, Eli Burton, is a native of North Carolina, and is now 
in the seventieth year of his age; his wrandtither, John Hf. Burton, was a 
native of Virginia. Eli Burton migrated to Indiana, when a young man, 
bought a farm on which was a small Jog house, and there the subject of this 
sketch was born, and there his father eontinnes to live, but the log eabin has 
given way to a handsome modern residence, surrounded by the broad aeres 
of a well-improved farm, instead of the thick, heavy timber of the early 
days. Upon this farm, J. W. Burton and his eight brothers were reared, and 
taught habits of thrift and industry, working in the summer and attending 
school in the winter, This school was tanght ina log exbin of contracted 
dimensions, two miles distant from the old homestead, and there our sub- 
ject received the elementary foundation of lis edueation, which he afterward 
completed at the University of Michigan, where he graduated, receiving the 
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degree of Bachelor of Laws, in 1868. At the breaking ont of the war, 
in 1861, although but eighteen years of age, he volunteered for the defense 
of the Union, enlisting as a private in the Fittieth Regiment, Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, served three years, und wae promoted corporal for meritorions 
conduct. [He participated in all the many battles and skimuishes in whieh 
his regiment was enyaved, in Tennessee, Kentucky and Arkansas. which 
inelnded the battles of Mumfordviile, Camden, the taking of Little Roek, 
and others. Ife was mustered out of the serviee at Mobile, Alabama, in 
March, 1865, and returned home, where he began to read law with A. B. 
Carlton, of Bedford, Indiana, One year later he entered and eraduited at 
the State University, at Ann Arbor, Michigan. in the =pring of ISOS, as 
before mentioned, and in the fall of the sane year cane to Missouri. located 
at Carrolton when he was adimitted te the bar, and still remains a member, 
He fonnd the inactivity of a law-offive irksome, and determined upon enter- 
ing the dental profession, and at once applied himself to the study. In 1872, 
having acquired a proticiency im his chosen calling, lie removed to Gallatin 
and opened an office, where he has, by diligence and attention to his profession, 
succeeded in obtaining a Incrative practice. Dr, Burton is public spirited, 
and keeps thoroughly informed as to the passing events and political history 
of the day. He received the nomination of lis party for probate judge in 
1880. Dr. Burton’s practice is extensive, and is not confined to Daviess 
eounty, but extends in the surrounding countics of DelWalh, Gentry, Marri- 
son, Grundy, Caldwell and Livingston. 


J. Us CHAPMAN, 


James L. Chapman isa native of West Virginia, born near Manchester, 
Haneuck county, in the widely quoted * Pan-handle district,” Marcel 23, 
1818, and there he was reared, edueated, and lived until the 5th of April, 
1854. In that year he migrated to the “land of the Hawkeye.” settling in 
Jefferson conuty, but remained in that county only till the following fall, 
then removed to Wayne county, Towa, and there continued ty live aud en- 
gage in turming until 1864, when he rawle lis home in Missouri, locating 
in Harrison county, Six years he pursued farming avocations in that eunuty, 
then removed to Daviess county and settled in Salem: township, where he 
farmed until IST6, and then engaged in the mereantile wd drotel business, 
at Colleysbure, with his son, Willian A., under the firm name of Chapman 
& Sun, continuing the business until 1880, when they sold ont and cane to 
Gallatin and engaged in the hotel business, for six months, then dissolved 
partnership. Mr. Chapman then purchased his present fruit farm on tlie 
southern limits of Gallatin, where he is engayed in the growing and culti- 
vating of the excellent fruits indigenous tu the sail of Daviess county, lav. 
ing made fruit culture a study since early boyhood. Te has one hiwudred and 
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eleven apple trees, two hundred peach trees, two cherry trees, thirty pear 
trees, beside strawberries, gooseberries, and one acre in Concord grapes. 

Mr. Chapman was united in matrimony, on the 10th of May, 1849, to 
Miss Naney J. Dangherty, of Pennsylvania. They became the parents of 
six children; named, respectively, William A., now residing in Kansas; 
Francis M., a farmer in Daviess county; Mary Ellen, wife of James Rey- 
nolds, of Harrison county; Laura Belle, late wife of William Johnson, of 
Gallatin; Naney Elizabeth, wife of Willard Hall, of Gallatin; and James E., 
of Gallatin. Mrs. Chapman died August 23, 1878; during lite was a 
consistent meruber of the Christian Chureh of Gallatin, and was held in high 
esteem by those who knew her. Mr. Chapman has been a member of the 
sate denomination for over thirty years, and now holds the position of dea- 
eon in the church at Gallatin. 


JUDGE JOUN D, COULSON. 


John D. Coulson was born near MeMinnville, Warren county, Tennessee, 
February 4, 1807, and was there reared and edueated, [He attended the old 
time subseription schools, tanght ina log cabin with dirt floor, warmed 
from « huge fire-place, seats of split logs raised on pegs, and the only win- 
dow being the space left by an absent log; thus he acquired his early educa- 
tion, and there he lived until he attained his twenty-third year. Leaving 
his old home in 1829, he journeyed toward the West, and arrived at St. 
Louis on the sd of March, the eve of “General Jackson’s inauguration as 
President of the United States, and for whom he had cast his first vote. He 
arrived in Howard county on the Sth of March, stopped on a visit to his sis- 
ter, nid was soon after employed by Bull & Graves, of Old Chariton, as a 
clerk, remaining until the 18th of August, when he was united in marriage 
to Miss Mary E. Lewis, « sister-in-law of Mr, Graves. With his bride he 
then took a pleasure trip to his old home in Tennessee, returning in Novem- 
ber and settling in Chariton county, where le engaged in farming, stock- 
raising and hunting—enjoving the latter sport especially. In November, 
1840, he removed to Daviess county and settled on a farm tio miles south- 
west of Gallatin, whieh le improved and lived on until 1869, then sold out 
and removed to Gallatin, where he now resides. 

In 1854 Mr, Coulsou was elected one of the county judges, and in 1860 
was again elected to the sare position, holding it during and until the close 
of the war. Next le was eleeted trustee for Union township, and under the 
law at that time the township trustees formed the county court. In 1880 
he was once more elected to the same position, for a term of two years, and 
is at preseut one of the county judges of Daviess eounty. That he has most 
faithfully discharged the duties which have devolved upon him, it is only 
necessary to point to his retlection to prove, and that the people have the 
most perfeet faith in his honorable and upright course of action the same fact 
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ainply attests, Mr. Coulson has been an auctioneer for over forty years, and 
has been employed in many of the public sales which have taken place in 
Daviess and adjoining counties diving that long period. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coulson have four children; named, respeetively, David IT., 
a farmer of this county; John T., living at hame; Sarah E., wite of David 
Linville, of Winston; and Mary N., wife of James Hill, of this county. Mrs. 
Coulson has been a» member of the Methodist Episeopal Chureh South, for 
sixty years, and Judge Coulson has been a member of the same chureh for 
over tilly years. 


MAJ. 8. P, COX, 


Samuel P. Cox was born in Williamsburg, Whitley county, Kentneky, 
December 16, 1828. In 1839 his parents, Levi and Cynthia Cox, removed 
to Missouri and located in the eastern part of Daviess county, now known 
as Jackson township, and the subject of this sketch lived at home and worked 
upon the farm until 1847. In the spring of that year he enlisted in eom- 
pany D, Captain W. H. Rogers, Oregon Battalion, Liewtenant-Colonel Pow- 
ell, commanding, for the war with Mexico. IIe served until November, 
1848, when he received his honurable discharge at Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
‘sas. Returning to the old homestead he engaged in work upon the farm 
during the years 1849 and 1850. In this latter vear, on the 7th of July, he 
was united in marriage to Miss Mary Ballinger. In the spring of 1851 
he removed to Gallatin and entered the mereantile business with George W. 
Poage as a partner, under the firm name of Cox & Poage, and transacted 
general business until 1853, when the firm closed out, The next enterprise 
we find Mr. Cox engaged in is the taking of eattle to California, and he Jett 
Daviess county for his drive across the plains in the spring of 1554, and ar- 
rived inthe “Land of riches,” settling in Grass Valley, Nevada county, 
where he continued to reside until the fall of 1855, when he removed to 
Oravilie, same State. At this last named place he lived until the tall of 
1856, when he sold his stock, and on the 20th of September boarded the 
ocean steamer, Sverre Nevadit, and sailed out of the bay from San Fran- 
ciseo, bound tor New York, and reached his home in Gallatin in the follow- 
ing November. [In 1857 he was appointed deputy sheriff, under Sheriff 
James J. Minor and served until the spring of 1858. The next two years, 
1858 and 1859, he was employed as wagon master by Messrs. Ttussell, Ma- 
jors & Waddell, and in that capacity journeyed to the City by the Great 
Salt Lake. Returning to Gallatin he was not engaged in any business dur- 
ing the year, 1860, but at the first alarm of war the following year he vol- 
unteered in his country’s aid, and was among the most active organizers of 
the Second Battalion of enrolled Missouri Militia, of which he was elected 
and commissioned major. He served in the Second Battalion until the 
spring of 1862, when he assisted in reeraiting the First Regiment of Mis- 
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souri State Militia, under command of Colonel James I. B. MeFerran, and 
was duly commissioned major of that regiment March 12, 1862. He was 
ordered on detail duty, as assistant inspector-general to muster in troops 
for the Northwest Missouri service, and served in this capacity until 1863, 
when, on account of failing health, he resigned his commission, returned to 
Gallatin and entered upon the duties appertaining to the office of cireuit 
elerk of Daviess county, having been elected to that position during his ab- 
sence in 1862. In 1864 he was commissioned lientenant-colonel of the 
Thirty-third Regiment of Missouri State Militia and served in that position 
until the close of the war. Returning to Gallatin, Major Cox became asso- 
ciated in the mereantile business with Captain John Ballinger and Mr. J. 
M. Kemper, under the name and style of Ballinger, Cox & Kemper. The 
partnership was dissolved one year later, and Major Cox engaged in the hotel 
and livery business; retiring from thisin 1856, he again entered the merean- 
tile business, but sold out in 1869 and went to California to visit his parents 
and other relatives there. In the latter part of 1870 he returned to Daviess 
county and engaged actively in farming and shipping stock, and in 1872 
again entered the hotel and livery business, continuing four vears, when, im 
1876 he accepted the position of traveling salesman for Y. A. Cooper & Co., 
of Kansas City. Retaining this position only one year, he again embarked 
in the mereantile business, in which he remained up to October 5, 1881, 
when he sold out and retired from business. 

Major and Mrs. Cox became the parents of six children; named, as fol- 
lows, Gabriel W., born July 13, 1852; May C., born April4, 1854; Samuel 
P., born Mareh 15, 1864; Josie J., born April 10, 1866; Frank L., born 
May §, 1869; and Bertha B., born December 16, 1873. Major Cox and fam- 
ily are among the most highly respected citizens of Gallatin. 


GABRIEL W. COX, 


Gabriel, son of Samuel P. and Mary Cox, was born in Gallatin, Jaly 13, 
1852, and there grew to manhood. He received his primary education in 
the common sehools of Gallatin, and completed it with a course at the 
Christian University, of Canton, Missouri, and in 1870 and IS71. at the 
~Gem City Commercial College, of Quincy, Hlinois. Returning to Gallatin 
he was employed by Gilham & Simpson as a elerk, and eontinned in their 
employ antil 1874, when he became the successor of Mr. Simpson, and a 
short time after sold bis interest to Mr. Gilham. Leaving Gallatin he went 
to Centerville, Towa, and engaged in the grocery, grain and provision busi- 
ness, With Wiliiam M. Flint, under the firm name ot Flint & Cox, and re- 
mained there until the fall of of 1874; again returning home, he accepted 
a clerkship in his father’s store, continued until his father sold out in 
Febrnary, 1876, and then engaged in farming until the fall of the same year, 
In the summer of 1877 he was employed by the wholesale hat and cap house 
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of Bird & Hawkins, of Kansas City, as a traveling salesman, but abandoned 
the business in January, 1878, on account of ill health, and in July of the 
same year, accompanied his father to Colorado, taking filteen mule teams, 
and was employed by Fitzgerald, Mallory & Co. to grade and lial on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad, bevinning at Iron Spring and grad- 
ing to Otero, on Pex River, in New Mexico, They also took a large con- 
fract for street grading in the City of Trinidad, Colorado. In 1879, his 
father becoming ill, they sold ont and returned to Gallatin, where he was 
again employed in his father’s store, and remained with him up to the time 
he closed] out, in October, 1881. 

On the 19th of Oetober, 1874, Mr. Cox was united in uurriage to Miss 
N.S. Stone, daughter of Wiley Stone, of this county. Their union has 
been blessed with three children, two living, whose names are Juniata J. 
and Winona May. Mary J. died at the age of three years. Mrs, Cox is a 
zealous member of the Methodist Episeopal Chureh South. 


T. J. CRAIN. 


Thomas J. Crain was born near the Ohio river, in Fleming county, Ken- 
tucky, September 4, 1880. Tle was reared and educated in his native place, 
and continued to reside there until 1855, when he migrated to Missouri ané 
entered Jand in Holt county, improving the same and living upon it until 
1864, in February of which year he rented his farm and went to Nebraska 
City, Nebraska. Here he was engayed in freighting to Denver, Colorado, 
for one year, when he opened a feeding stable, and carried on that business 
until the spring of INi6, then went to Hamburg, Towa. and engaged in stock- 
feeding for one year. Returning to Gallatin in the spring of 1867, he en- 
gaged in the mercantile business with William Mann, under the name and 
style of Mann & Crain, and transacted business until the fall of 1869, when 
they dissolved partnership and closed out business. Tle next engaged in the 
lumber trade, being the pioneer lumber dealer of Gailatin, and there being 
no railroad at that time, he had the lumber hauled ly team from Hamilton, 
in Caldwell county. In 1871 he retired from the Intber trade and engaged 
in the grocery business with S.T. Till, under the firm name of Hill & Crain, 
until 1875. We find him baying and shipping walnut lumber to Chicago 
in 1878, and he continued to buy and ship until 1880, when he entered into 
partnership with A. F. Barnett, forming the present firm of Crain & Bar- 
nett, Juinber dealers. 

Mr. Crain was married to Miss Amanda M. Plumer, of Fleming county, 
Kentucky, on the 25th of January, 1855. She was a very estimable lady, 
and died in Nebraska City, Nebraska, September 30, 1865, Te was asecond 
time married, in Gallatin, Mrs. M. C. Owings becoming his wife. Mr. and 
Mrs. Crain are members of the Cumberland Presbyterian Chureh, of Gal- 
Jatin, and he is a member of Gallatin Lodge No. 106, A. FP. & A. M. 
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J. CRAVENS, M. D. 


Jolin Oravens. son of Dr. Joseph and Mary Cravens, was born in Harri- 
sonburg, Rockingham county, Virginia, October 28, 1797, where he was 
reared and educated. He beyan the study of medicine under his father, 
when in his nineteenth year, and began practice some six years later. After 
practicing with his father two years, he removed to Hardy county, Virginia 
now West Virginia, and began practice at Petersburg, but only remained 
one vear, when he removed to Pendleton county, opened an offee in Frank- 
lin, the county seat, and was an active practitioner in that county for ten 
years. In 1887 he removed to Missouri, and settled near Miami, where he 
lived eighteen months, and during that time gave up the practice of his pro- 
fession. At the expiration of the time mentioned he changed his place of 
residence to Daviess county, locating near Gallatin in the spring of 1839, 
where he pursued farming and continued the practice of his profession until 
1850, then moved to Gallatin, and gave his attention exclusively to bis in- 
creasing practice. In 1857 be returned to his farm, one mile northwest of 
Gallatin, where he now lives. He continued the practice of medicine until 
the close of the war, when owing tu his advanced age and impaired hearing, 
he gave up practice entirely. devoting his attention to his farm. 

In 1842 he was elected presiding justice of the County Court, holding the 
office until 1846, and subsequently was twice elected to the same office. 
In 1861 he was appointed brigade-surgeon in the Confederate service under 
Gen. William Y. Slack, and was with that officer nutil his death at the bat- 
tle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, Mareh 6, 1862, and atter that served as surgeon 
in various departments until the close of the war. 

Dr. Cravens was united in marriage to Miss Riimama Chaplin, of Rock- 
ingham county, Virginia. They became the parents of ten children, six of 
whem are now living; namely, Caroline, wife of John Leopard, of this 
county; Amanda, wife of Maj. W. D. McDonald, of this county; Robert O., 
a resident of California; William, of Springtield, Missouri; Jeremiah C., an 
attorney at Springfield; and Edgar H., of this county. Elizabeth, wife of 
Philip NR. Wirt, died in Gallatin, Mareh 1, 1868; Jeseph ©., killed by light- 
ning, May 28, 1845; Jolin, practicing physician of Gallatin, died April 23, 
1876; and Oscar, died in Gallatin, January 26.1855. Mrs. Cravens has 
been a devout member of the Methodist Episcopal Churel South, tor over 
sixty years. Dr. Cravens was initiated into the mysteries of Freemasonry 
in 1826, becoming a member of Rockingham Union Lodge No. 26, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia. He was one of the founders of the first masonic lodge 
in Gallativ, and was the tirst worshipful master. Dr. and Mrs. Cravens 
were among the pioneers of Daviess county, and are highly esteemed by all 
who know them. 
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J.T. DAY, 


Jehiel T. Day was born near Mt. Vernon, Knox county. Ohio, November 
12, 1833. He was reared and grew tu manhood in his native place, receiv- 
ing his primary edneation in Sloan’s Academy, of Mt. Vernon, which he 
completed with a two vears’ course in Oberlin Colleye. In his twenty-first 
year he became a teacher in the district selwols, which eeenpation he alter- 
nated with farming, continuing to teach in winter and fam in summer until 
the dark cloud of civil war hovered over the Jand in the spring of Isl. In 
April of that year he laid aside his peaceful pursuite aml offered his services 
in defense of his country, enlisting in Company B, Fourth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, for three months. At the expiration of his term of service he again 
enlisted, this time casting his lot with Company I of the gallant Sixty-fitth 
Ohio, and served until honorably discharged at the close of hostilities. He 
resnined teaching and farming in his Olie home, lit remained only a short 
time, when he journeyed westward, and in Devember, 1866, is found a citi- 
zen of Missouri, and early in January of the next ver became a resident of 
Gallatin, 

After I6eating in Gallatin, Mr. Day continued: bis profession of teaching 
until 1876, in which year he purchased a half interest in the Vorth Mis- 
sourian, the Republican paper of Gallatin, whieb he still retains and eontrols. 
In Angnst. 1581, he was commissioned postinaster of Gallatin, by Presi- 
dent Gartield, and is at present most acceptably filling the position. Mr. 
Day is a pleasant, unassuming gentleman, and possesses a large eirele of 
friends. 

Mr. Day was united in marriage te Mrs, Panlina Fo Davis, of Gallatin, 
May 2, ISS1. She is a inember of the Cumberland Presbyterian Chureh. 
He is a member of the Mt. Vernon Lodge No. 20, 1.0. O. Fo where he 
received the degrees in 1862. 


G. ©. ITESTILUORST. 


George C. Diestilhorst was bern in Palle, Hanover, Germany, April 18, 
1813, and was there reared to manhood. Tle received his education in the 
Lutheran sehwol, of his native place, and his father being a harness-iaker 
by trade, on leaving school he also learned that trade and worked with lis 
father up to the time he was twenty-three years of age, when he emigrated 
to America, arriving in New York City, May 1, 1536- He was successful 
in securing a situation in the government, harness manufactory in that city, 
and remained six months, then wenten a prospecting fair, seeking employ- 
ment, to the cities of Schenectady and Bitilo, New York, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, reaching this latter eity in May, 1537, and 
worked at lis trade there until the following Octuber. He was next em- 
ployed on a keel-boat on the Ohio River, and went to Cincinnati, thence to 
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Lonisville, Kentucky. but was unable to secure work because of his unfa- 
miliarity with the English language. From Louisville he went to New Al- 
bany, Indiana, where he worked three weeks at his trade, then went down 
the Ohio River to Smithland, at the confluence of the Cumberland and Ohio 
rivers and from there traveled overland on foot, with oeeasional rides in farm 
wagons, to Princeton, Kentueky, arriving in December, 1837, and secured 
employment until the spring of 1838. Next he went to Louisville, from 
there to Frankfort and thence to Millersburgh, Kentucky, working six months 
at this latter place, and going from there to North Middleton, same State, 
where he opened «shop of his own, and while there attended school three 
months to acquaint himself with the English language. In the spring of 
1839 he sold out his shop, but worked in that county for three years after- 
ward, or until 1842, when be came to Missouri, and after making a short 
stay in Booneville, Cooper county, removed to Daviess county, where he has 
since resided, He established himself in the harness business in Gallatin, 
in May, 1842, and has uninterruptedly carried on that business ever since, 
farming occasionally in connection therewith. 

Mr. Diestilhorst married Miss Martha Smith, of Daviess county, on the 
15th of December, 1850. They have four children; named, respectively, 
Susan, wife of Jolin Keck, of Gallatiny Francis, now residing in Kansas; 
Alice and Austin, living at home and attending school. Mr. Diestilhorst is 
a inenber of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. of Gallatin. 


A. M. DOCKERY, M. D. 


Alexander M. Dockery was born in Livingston eounty, Missouri, Feb- 
ruary 11,1845. Tis father is a distinguished minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh South, Sarah E. Meaney, his mother, was a native of 
Kentucky; of their family of three children, the sulject of this sketch is the 
only survivor. Ie received a thorongh classical education in Macon Aead- 
emy. Macon, Missouri, In 1863 he entered the St. Louis Medical College, 
from whieh he graduated in March, 1865, receiving hisdiploma. Dr. Doek- 
ery then located for the practice of his chosen profession in Linneus, Mis- 
souri, where he pursued the practice of medicine until the year 1867, when 
he removed to Chillicothe, Missouri, and there practiced successfully for six 
years, and from 1870 to 1874 filled with acceptance the office of county 
physician tor Livingston county. Tn March, 1874, he abandoned the prae- 
tice of medicine and removed to Gallatin and, associated with Thomas B. 
Yates, Esq., established the Farmer's Exchange Bank, now recognized as 
one of the solid financial institutions of the State, of which bank he has been 
eashier since its organization. Dr. Dockery certainly has few equals as 
a business manager and financier; he is vigilant, tireless and ener- 
getic; is methodical in his habits and in all business transactions of what- 
ever character coming under his supervision; is careful in forming opinions, 
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and is aman of decision and great force of character. He has. hy skill, 
industry, and disereet manayement, accumniated qnite a competency, and 
at this time is the second largest taxpayer in Daviess county. . 

He has always been the friend and advocate et popular education, and 
deeply interested jn its advancement; has freely given his time and money to 
that end. During his residence at Chillicothe he was president of the Board 
of Education of that city for three years. Since January 1, 1873, he has 
been a member of the Board of Curators, of the University of Missouri; 
his present term expires January 1, 1888. He was made a Master Mason 
in 1866, in Jackson Lodge No. 82, Linnens, Missouri; was exalted in Lone 
Star Royal Arch Chapter No, 30, in Chillicothe, Missouri, in ES6S, and was 
at one time High Priest of that chapter, In 1878 he received the Knight 
Templar degrees in Kadosh Commandery No. 21, at Hamilton, Missouri, 
and is at present Eminent Commander of that commandery, now located at 
Cameron. He served as Worshipful Master of Jackson Lodee,and afterwards 
filled the same position in Friendship Lodge No, $9, at Chillicothe, and in 
1877 was Worshipful Master of Jamesport Lodge No. 201. Wor the last 
ten years he has been Distriet Deputy Grand Master in this State. In 1879 
he was elected Junior Grand Warden of the Grand Lodge of the State, and 
the following year Deputy Grand Master of the same body. At the last 
session of the Grand Lodge of Missouri, on October 13th, 18S1, he was, 
by practically a unanimous vote, elected to the distinguished and responsible 
position of Grand Master of Masons for the State of Missouri, receiving 
from a delegation of 795, 685 votes. Dr, Dockery is probably the youngest 
man who has ever been chosen for this honorable position in our State. In 
May, 1880, he was eleeted Grand Seribe of the Grand Roval Arch Chapter 
of Missouri, and the following vear Grand Ning of the same body, which 
position he now fills. From his early vouth he has been a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh, South, of which his father is well known as a 
distinguished minister. 

In polities, Dr. Dockery isa pronounced Deimoerat. For the past ten 
years he has taken an active part in the councils and directions of the party, 
and has earned for himself the reputation of a forcible. convincing and elo- 
quent speaker. As a political organizer and worker he is not excelled by 
any of the leaders of his party in the State, and his valuable services have 
been recognized from time to time. He has served as chairman of the 
Tenth Congressional Distriet Committee, und at the Democratic Congres- 
sional Convention held at Branswiek, in July, 1880, the delegations from 
the largely Democratic counties of Randolph and Chariton supported him 
for Congress, despite his positive declination and refusal to accept the nom- 
ination. At present he is the mayor of the City of Gallatin. 

April 14, 1869, he was married to Miss Mary F., daugliter of Greenup 
Bird, Esq., then a banker at Chillicothe, now a resident of Kansas City. Of 
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this nnion five children have been born, all of whom have been claimed in, 
death. 

Dr, Dockery is a man of commanding personal appearance, standing five- 
feet and eleven inches in height, and weighing 175 pounds; of popular ad- 
dress and pleasing manners, he ovcupies his place easily, gracefully and natur- 
ally in the church or lodge, in the business or in the social cirele. And as 
a presiding officer or public speaker, he commands the attention of all who- 
see or hear him. He is yet young in years but more tirmly established in the 
confidence of his associates than many who are double his age. But few 
men of his age have been so universally esteeinel—a reeoynized and true 
friend of eduention: a zealous and warm-hearted Mason: a kind Christian. 
gentleman; a worthy, upright, public-spirited citizen; an honest, yet aggres- 
sive, politician; these traits have won for him honor and profound respect. 
and admiration trom all who have had the favor to know him and of him. 

A man of progressive ideas, a strong will, a clear and bright intellect, 
endowed with indefatigable energy, he has before him a bright ead prosperous. 
future, and such a une as will be identified with the growing history of this 
great State and nation, This we leave for the future historian—eonfident 
that what shall be hereatter written about him will not mar nor pluck one 
laurel from the foregoing epitome, 


VINES R. DUNN. 


Pines R. Dunn was born in Huntsville, Alabama, October 20, 1836. Tis. 
parents lett that State in 18838, and went to Indiana, where they lived until 
December, 1841. In this latter year they came to Missouri and settled at 
Versailles, in Morgan county, where he lived with them until he reached 
his sixteenth year, He received his education by attending the common 
schools at Versiilles, and at Osceola, one year atter he left home. When 
seventeen years of aye, in 1853, he began to clerk in the store of Aaron 
Trippet, of Osceola, and was in his employ until 1860, when he became as- 
sociated with his employer asa partuer in the mereantile business, under 
the firm name of Trippet & Dunn. In 1861 Jim Lane made a raid on the 
town of Osceola, and they, with other business men, were burned out and 
their business destroyed, Aiter his loss at Osceola he returned to Versailles, 
where he remained until July, 1863, then came to Daviess county. In 1864 
he engaged in general merchandising and dealing-in grain at Gallatin, with. 
E, Mann, under the firs name of Mann & Dunn. In 1869 they dissolved 
partnership aud he engaged in buying and shipping grain, continuing that. 
business until 1873, when he went to Jamesport, in the same county, and’ 
was associated with William A, Wynn in the mereantile business, as Dunw 
& Wynn. In 1875 he retired trom the firm to act as deputy county clerk 
under John P. Sinith, and served as such until 1876,in whieh year he again: 


engaged in the yrain business, and followed it until November, 1878, when. 
. 
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he was elected clerk of Daviess county, and is now filling that position with 
honor and credit to himself and the county. 

Mr, Dunn was joined in imarriage to Miss Marv V. Anderson, of Os- 
ceola, Missouri, on the 2d day of July, 1857. Their union has been blessed 
with five children; named, respectively, Henry, a clerk in his father's office 
and a student of medicine; Alice Virginia, wife of J.C. Irving; Annie Lee, 
Mary Cornelia and Pines R., Jr., living at home, : 


JOHN J. ENYART. 


John J., son of Abram and Jane Hnvart, was born near Plattsburg, Clin- 
ton county, Missouri, May 15, 1838, and lived there until 1848, when his 
parents moved to Gentry county, and settled upon a tarin in Boyle township. 
Four years after taking up their residence in Geutry county lis father died, 
and one year later, in 1853, his mother also journeyed to “that bourne 
from whence no traveler ere returns.” Thus left alone, he made his home 
with his half-brother, William Mulligan, eutil 1857, when he came to Da- 
viess county and lived with his unele, I. W. Envart, near Patronsburg, 
until 1865, at whieh time he rented a furm and began werk for himself. 
Ile followed farming mntil 1865, then envaged in the mercantile basiness 
with Dr. William Pyle, under the name of Pyle & Enyart, earrying on 
business at Pattonsburg until 1868, when Dr. Pyle retired and C. IH. Wel- 
don became his suevessor, changing the firm name to Weldon & Enyart. 
After doing business at Pattonsburg one vear, this firm removed te Salem, 
remaining there one year, and next moved to Banerott. where they eontinued 
until 1871, when Mr. Enyart retired from the firm. Tle returned to Salem, 
engaged in the mercantile business until 1874, then closed out, rented atari, 
and gave his attention to agrienttural pursuits, raising and dealing in stuck, 
until 1877. During the years of 1875 and L876, Mr, Enyart was clected to 
the office of collector of Salem township, and in August, 1ST7, was ap- 
pointed by the County Court, collector of Daviess county, holding the posi- 
tion until November, 1878, when he was clected to fill the office for a terin of 
two years, and wave such complete satistietion that he was reflected in 1880; 
holding that position at this writing. 

Mr. Enyart was united in marriage to Miss Louisa Linville, of Daviess 
county, on the 17th of February, 1863. They have three children living: 
Claude L., Marion Ethel, and Blanche. Mr. and Mrs. Enyart are members 
of the Christian Church. Mr. Enyart is a member of the Gallatin Lodge 
No, 106, A. F. & A. M.; received the Master Masun’s degree at the Pat- 
tonsburg Lodge No. 65, in 1865; and was Worshipful Master of Earl Lodge 
No. 285, at Salem for five years. 
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FRANK EWING. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Hartford county, Maryland, June 
27,1825. His tather, Charles Ewing, was a native of that county, and of 
Seoteh descent: and his mother, Theresa Ireland, was born near Liverpool, 
England. The family removed to Muskingum county, Ohio, in 1834, and 
there Frank was reared and grew to manhood, Te received such a common 
schuol edueation as was afforded in the log school-houses of southeast Ohio 
in the early days. On the 20th of February, 1848, Mr. Ewing was united 
in marriage to Miss Rebecca Hardesty, a native of Muskingum county, 
Ohio. There was born of this wien, three children, Milt., Alice May and_ 
Charles. The two sons are living, but the daughter died at the age of 
eleven years. 

Mr. Ewing begau the study of law with R. W. P. Muse, of Zanesville, Ohio, 
in 1856, and was admitted to the bar in 1859 by the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
From 1846 to 1867 he was a successful farmer in that State, and during the 
last nine years ot his residence there held the office of justice of the peace. 
In 1867 he removed with his wife and two sons to Daviess county, Mis- 
souri, and located in Gallatin, where he engaged for two years in merean- 
tile pursuits. The same year he was also enrolled as a member of the 
Daviess county bar. In 1870 he was elected justice of the peace, and, 
with the exception of au intermission of two years, has held that position 
ever since. He has, also, most efficiently served as supervisor of the Oity of 
Gallatin for the past ten vears, and as such has had charge of all the public 
improvements in said city. 

Mr. Ewing is a man of commanding personal appearance, standing six 
feet high and weighing 215 pounds. He is, so fir as education is concern- 
ed, a selfanade man, having made himself what he is by hard study, perse- 
verance and industry. Tle possesses more than average ability, and is 4 
man of acknowledged good judgment and sound opinion. His intellect is 
bright and has that scope and capacity to grasp and understand the most 
diffienlt questions presented. 

In polities Mr. Ewing has always been a stannch Democrat, of the most 
pronounced type. He takes an active and earnest part in upholding and 
defending the political tenets of his party, and is a close reader and keeps 
himself well informed upon the political as well as general topies of the 
day, Te is a genial, sociable gentleman, and both he and his family are 
most highly esteemed by all who have the pleasure of knowing them. 


MILT. EWING, 


Milton, son of Frank and Rebecea Ewing, was born in Muskingum 
county, Ohio, October 30, 1848. Tle was reared in his native county, and re- 
ceived his education in the schools of Zanesville, Ohio. When nineteen 
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years of age he accompanied his parents in their removal to Missouri, set- 
tling at Gallatin in 1867. Te early evineed a decided interest in and pret: 
erence for the law, and in 1868 began legal studies in the oftice of Judge R 
L, Dodge, of Gallatin, continuing with Judge Dodge one year, then bn weed 
the office of Judge Samuel A. Richardson. with whom he studied until sia- 
mitted to the bar in 1870, Mr. Ewing has since practiced his protession in 
Gallatin, and has not only earned a high place among the best practitioners 
at the Daviess county bar, but stands deservedly high in the esteem of the 
citizens of Gallatin and Daviess county, Ile has held the position of eity 
attorney and city clerk of Gallatin several terms, and is now most eee pt- 
ably filling the latter position. 

On the 20th of February, 1872, Mr. Ewing was united in nuirriage to 
Miss Hattie, danghter of Rev. J. HL. Brundige, of Gallatin. Mrs. Ewiogis 
a zealous member of the Presbyterian church, of Gallatin. Mr. Ewing isa 
member of Gallatin Lodge No. 106, A. PF. & A. M., and of Gallatin Chapter 
No. 11, R. A. M. 


EK. FITTERER, 


Enos Fitterer was born in Baden, Germany, July 28, 1835, and lived in 
his native land until 1846, when his parents emigrated to America. They 
settled ona furm in Butler county, Ohio, wl there the subject of this sketeh 
lived and grew to manhood, Tn 1856 he went to Mumilton, Ohio, to learn 
the baker’s trade with Messrs. Nutts & Sivers, remained with them some 
fifteen months, and then Joeated in Carthage, Ilancoek county, Illinois, 
where he established himself in the bakery business and carried it on until 
1861. In that year he joined the Union army, enlisting in Company B, 
Thirty-second Mlinvis Volunteer Intantry, and served during the war, par- 
ticipating in the battles of Pittsburgh Landing. Hatchie River, and numer- 
ous skirmishes; and was with Sherman in his famous * March through Geor- 
gia, from Atlanta to the sea.” He was mustered ontof the service at Leuv- 
enworth, Kansas, in September, 1865, and received his honorable discharge 
at Springtield, [ilinois. From Springtield he went to Trenton, Missuuri, the 
following November, and there, in connection with ©. A. Loffinan, opened 
a bakery and grocery establishiment, under the firm name of Uotlman & Fit- 
terer, ‘This firm continued business until 1867, when Mr. Tottinan retired, 
and Mr. Fitterer continued to carry on the business until 1875, when his 
brother beeame associated with him, under the nameand style of Fitterer & 
Bro., and they remained in partnership nutil the following fall, then sold 
out to Messrs. Hyde & Crandall. He was employed working at is trade 
from that time niitil 1877. when he removed to Gallatin and established 
himself in the bakery and grocery business, in which he is still engaged, and 
Which has proven a success. , 

On the 23d of September, 1868, Mr. Fitterer was united in marriage tu 
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Miss Mary Arkman, of Trenton. They have one child, Frank, born in Tren- 
ton. Mr. and Mrs. Fitterer are members of the Gallatin Baptist Church. 


T. J. FLINT. 


Thomas J. Flint was born ona farm near Brookville, Franklin county, 
Indiana, on the 4th day of Angust, 1835. His parents removed to Daviess 
county when he was six years of age, and settled upowa farm in what is now 
Washington township, where he lived and grew up, receiving a good com- 
mon school edueation, attending the common schools of the township and 
the select school at Miami, in Saline county. When eighteen years of age 
he began teaching school in Butler township, Harrison county, and contin- 
ved in that occupation in Harrison and Daviess counties, up to 1868, ex- 
cepting four years he served in the Union army. He enlisted in the State 
militia in 1861, served six months, and at the expiration of that time reén- 
listed, becoming a member of Company D, Twenty-seventh Missouri Volun- 
teer Infantry, and remained in the service until January, 1863, when he was 
discharged on account of disability cansed by sickness, On regaining his 
health he again enlisted, this time in Company I’, Forty-third Missouri Vol- 
unteer Infantry. As a private in the Twenty-seventh Regiment he was 
elected second lieutenant by his company, and held the same position in the 
Forty-third, when mustered ont at Benton Barracks, St. Louis, June 30, 
1865. Returning to Daviess county, he soon after engaged in the merean- 
tile business with 8. W. Flint, under the name and style of 8. W. & T. J. 
Flint, at Bethany, Harrison county, they doing business there and at Salem, 
this county, until 1867, when he retired from the firm. Tle was next en- 
gaged in seliwol teaching, continuing until the fall of 1868, when he was 
elected treasurer of Daviess county, served his term, and was, in 1570, eleeted 
sheriff of this county, which office he also held one term, In 1873, in con- 
nection with his brother, L. 8. Flint, he established his present business, 
dealing in musical instruments, oil paintings and sewing machines, under 
the firm name of Flint & Bro. His brother retired from the firm in 1874, 
and he carried on the business alone until 1879, when he became associated 
with another partner. 

Thomas J. Flint was united in marriage to Miss Lydia A. Adams, of Da- 
viess county, on the 4th of September, 1859. Mr. and Mrs. Flint are mem- 
bers of the Christian Chureh, of Gallatin. 


WILLIAM H, FOLMSBEK, M. D. 


William Henry Folmsbee was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 22, 1831, 
His parents were Isaac and Deborah Folmsbee; his father, who was major 
in the United States regular army, died when the subject of this sketeh had 
reached the aye of seven years, and his mother followed him to the grave 
some two years later, Thus thrown upon the world at this early age to pro- 
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vide for himself, he found a kind friend in the person of Dr, William Ensign 
who gave him a home, rear ei 
gave tim a home, reared and edueated linn. 
and higher schools of Cincinnati, and while yet a ] 
in the office of Dr. Ensign, remaining 
until he was twenty-two years of age, When he took a partial eourse at the 
eres Ree . - . 1° . Par | P abs. ; 
Miami pieces! College, of Cincinnati. and, in 1853, graduated at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Keokuk, Iowa. He hegan practice jn 
Richland, Keokuk eonnty, fowa, remaining there until 1854, when he re- 
moved to this county and located in Gallutin, where he has secured a large 
and remunerative practice. - 


He attended the common 
al, hegan medical studies 
under his kind friend's instrnetion 


In the fall of 1861, Dr. Folmsbee juined the Federal army as assistant 
surgeon of Colonel Pody’s regiment, but resigned the same year un account 
of poor health. TTlowever, in the latter part of 1861 he was avain in the 
field and organized the first company, under the eall of Governor Gamble, 
for six months troops, and, at the expiration of that time, became captain of 
Company B, First Cavalry Regiment, Missouri State Militia, servine until 
the fall of 1862 when he resigned. While in the service he was elected a 
member of the State Legislature tor the term of 1862-63, and it was during 
that session that provisions were made for the calling of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention, whieli met in St. Louis in the winter of 1S64-65, and of 
which he was a member, having been eleeted by his senatorial district. Dr. 
Folmsbee has always been an uncompromising Republican in polities, He 
isa member of Gallatin Lodge No, 167, 1. O. O. F. 


WILLIAM €. GILLIHAN. 


The gentleman whose name heads this sketeh was born near MeComb, Me- 
Donough county, Minois, April 1, 1841. When he had reached the age of 
four years his parents removed to Arkansas, aud settled near Crawfordsville, 
Crawford county, and there his father died after a two veurs residence. In 
1847 his mother removed to Lowa, and atter several changes, finally settled 
in Warren county, near Indianola, where they lived until L855, when (his 
mother having become Mrs. M. R. Richardsun) they remuved to Daviess 
county, seven miles south of Gallatin, and here he lived until 1858. Te 
theu Jett home and began the struggle of life fur himsell, and obtained most 
of his education after that date, attending the common schools of Daviess 
county in 185$ and 1859, and the high school at Gallatin in 1860 and 1661. 

In February, 1862, he joined the Federal army, enlisting in Company A, 
First Regiment, Volunteer Cavalry, Missouri State Militia, and served three 
years, participating in the battles and skirmishes in which his command en- 
gaged, the most severe being the battles of Independence, Boonville, Mine 
Creek, Jefferson City and Big Blue, during Price's last raid through Mis- 
souri in 1864. Receiving his honorable discharge trom the service he re- 
turned to Gallatin, arriving February 11,1865. Ile entered the office of 
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Judge Samnel A. Richardson and began the study of law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1867. He hegan practice in Gallatin, and in 1868, entered into 
partnership with D. L. Kost, under the firm name of Gillihan & Kost, and 
they continued to practice until 1870, when Mr. Kost retired, and the pres- 
ent firm of Gillihan & Brosins was formed, and now enjoys a large practice. 
Mr. Gillian was appointed county attorney of Daviess. county in 1868, was 
elected proseeuting attorney in IST2, and was financial ageut of the county 
during the years 1872. 1873 and 1874, and served with great credit. 

Mr. Gillihan was united in marriage to Miss Mary J. Brosins, dangh- 
ter of Dr. G. W. Brosins, of Gallatin, on the 22d of February, 1867. This 
union has been blessed with tive children; named, respectively, Tessora bs 
Paul C., Edith M., William L.. and Venna. Mr. and Mrs, Gillihan are 
members of the Christian Church of Gallatin, of which he is an elder. He 
is, also, a member of Gallatin Lodge No. 106, A. FP. & A. M., Gallatin 
Chapter R. A. M. No. 11, and Gallatin Lodge No, 167, 1. O. O. F. 


WILLIAM M. GIVENS, M. D. 


William Middleton Givens, son of John 8. and Margaret 8. Givens, was 
born near Booneville, Cooper county, Missvuri, Deeember 23, 1827. Tle was 
reared upon a farm amid the wholesome intinences of country life and indus- 
try, and educated in the early private schools of his native county, supple- 
mented by an attendance at FP. T. Kemper’s Tigh School, of Booneville. At 
the the age of seventeen he began teaching school, and continued to follow 
this profession at intervals until he graduated asa physician. In January,. 
1854, he entered pon the study of medicine under Dr. H. C. Gibson, of 
Booneville, remaining under his preceptorship three years, and attending 
two full courses of lectures at the St. Louis Medical College, passing the 
regular examination before the faeulty, and graduating a Doctor of Medi- 
eine, in March, 1857. Immediately thereatter he removed to Daviess county 
and on the 14th of the following Jnly. was united in marriage to Miss Ada 
B. Cauthorn, They settled in Gallatin, and Dr, Givens entered upon the 
practice of medicine, which he has continued almost uninterruptedly ever 
since. Ile remained in Gallatin all during the War of the Rebellion, experi- 
encing all the vicissitudes of those troublons times, and althongh his sympa- 
thies were with the South—being by birth and education a Southerner—he 
remained to a great extent neutral, not wishing to see the Government dis- 
rupted, and so tendered his services freely, ministering to the sick and 
wounded of both Federal and Confederate armies, as they came within his 
reach. Ie was not arrested or disturbed, but eoutinaed his practice all dur- 
ing the war, and now has not only one of the largest and most Inerative practi- 
ees in Daviess county, but is also highly esteemed asa citizen, possessing the 
respect and contidence of the best people in Gallatin and Daviess connty. 

Dr. Givens is an ardent admirer of the tenets and practices of Freema- 
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sonry, having become initiated in 1858. in Daviess Lodwe No. 118, of Gal. 
latin; of which he was past master, When that Lodge surrendered its char- 
ter, he became a member of Gallatin Lodge No. 106, suon alter its organi- 
zation; was exalted to the most sublime degree of Royal Arch Mason in Gal 

i | £ LD bd ‘ye oe “" ¥ = . a . é g 
latin Chapter No. 11; has held the offiees uf treasurer, King, ex vgicio high 
priest (the high priest having died during his term of ottee), and is now 
master of the first veil. 

Dr. and Mrs. Givens have four children: named, respectively, Annie W, 
wife of W. A. Wynn: Jobn Parasade Ogle, Carrie Lambeth, and Nathan. 
iel Shores. 


DAVID F. HANNA, M.D. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Greenbrier county, West Virginia, 
August 18, 1851. His father, Jolin W. Hanna, is also a native of’ Virginia. 
His mother, whose maiden name was Rebeces Deitz, died at the birth ot 
our subject, and he was reared by his grandmother, a most estimable and 
cultured lady who carefully trained the mind of ler young, charge in those 
channels calculated to make him a pure-minded, honest and honorable man 
and a respected and useful citizen. Tle was edueated at Louisburg Academy 
and grew to manhood in his native connty. After leaving sehout he clerked 
for a short time ina dry goods store at Meadow Falls, Virginia, and then, 
‘in the winter of 1870, commenced the study of medicine in ‘the office. of A. 
C. Kincaid, M. D.,a prominent physician of that section of the eountry, 
under whose instructions young Hanna remained three vears. [Te then at- 
tended lectures at the fimous Medieal College of Virginia andl was during 
the same time resident student at Ceutral Limatie Asylnin at Rielmond. 
After attending four courses of lectures at the excellent institution muned 
above, our subject vraduated with high loner and for proficicney and meri- 
torious conduct received the appointment of resident pliysician aud surgeon 
of the city hospital and alims-house at Richmond. Having filled that re- 
sponsible and arduous position with distinguished ability during one term 
he was reappointed for another year, but at the end of six months resigned 
and in August, 1876, returned to Falling Springs, Virginia, and established 
an office there. Te rapidly rose in the contidence and respect of the people 
and received a handsome patronage, but becoming imbued with the “ west- 
ern fever” immigrated to Missouri and located at Gallatin where he was 
married, October 17, 1878, to Miss Mary W., the aceotnplished and amiable 
daughter of H.J. and 8. KE. Comer, natives of Kentucky. © Mrs. Tanna 
was born in Richmond, Ray county, Missouri, November 16, 1556. She is 
amember of the Methodist Episcopal Cliurel South, 

Dr. Hanna is a hard and constant student taking an active interest in the 
advancement of his profession. In the winter of 1877, in company with 
other Jeading and influential physicians, he was instrumental in founding 

34 
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the Daviess County Medical Society and was elected to the office of seere- 
tary of the organization. Tle is also a leading member of the Grand River 
Medical Society and stands in the front rank of his profession in North 
Missonri, especially in surgery. He removed his office to Jamesport in 
March, 1878, and built up a large practice to which he gave his undivided 
attention until September, 1881, when he returned to Gallatin. 

Politically, Dr. A. is a stanneh Democrat. He is a thoroughly qualified 
wud snecesstal physician, a kind-hearted, charitable man, a steadfast: friend 
and a popular. cultured and refined gentleman. 


A. M. IRVING. 


Alexander M. Irving was born in Chambersburg, Pike county, Illinois, 
January 16, 1842. He attended the common schools of his native place 
and thus acquired the foundation for his present educational advantages. 
When he had reached the age of sixteen, his futher died and he was com- 
pelled to earn his own living and assist his mother, and was engaged in work 
upon the farm until the mutterings of coming war spread over the land in 
1861, when he espoused the canse of the Union, and enlisted in Company 
H, Ninety-ninth Regiment of Illinois Volunteer Infantry, in August of 
the vear last mentioned, anid served three years. He went to Marrison county, 
Missouri, during the fall of 186+, taught school the following winter and 
‘ame to Gallatin in April, 1865, and engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing Wagons in company with his brother, until the summer of 1866. 
Next he engayved in the insurance business, continuing in said business un- 
til the fall of 1869, then went to work in the hardware store of A. D. Brown, 
continuing in that until the fall of ISTO, when he entered in the drug busi- 
ness with C. C. Gillilan and dida thriving business until the full of 1872, 
under the name of Gillilan & Irving. Retiring trom the tirm he served as 
deputy sheriff under James ‘Tl. Dann during 1873 and 1874, and then as dep- 
uty eirenit clerk until the spring of 1875, under A. F. MeFarland, when he 
again engaged in the drug business at his old stand with D. F. Long under 
the firm: name of Long & Irving, Ln the winter of 1875 and 1876 he once 
more went into the hardware business with his brother, under the firm name 
of J.C. Irving & Bro., and in the tall of L878 they added groceries to their 
stock, he attending to the groceries and J, C. to the hardware. In the spring 
of 1879, his brother retired fromm the firm and he continued in business wn- 
til May, 1880, then sold out and went to Colorado, locating at South Arkan- 
sas (now known as Salida), situated between the two Arkansas Rivers one 
mile above the mouth of the South Fork and 115 miles west of Pueblo on 
the line of the D. & R. G. Railroad. Remaining there in the mereantile 
business until April, 1881, he moved his stock to Buena Vista, Chaffee 
county, Colorado, twenty-eight 1iles west of Salida,where he owns a wholesale 
and retail store of weneral merchandise, and in connection with the store has 
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Snantauinat Teean ns dennig 
lee eouth and east of Lenclville, on the linea uf the D. ar Gren, 
SPR. roads, was laisl omt nae acted i Fel : Fi ts 
a and s yed in February, 1880, and now has a 
population of 3.40, The city is situated one mile from the monutains on 
the east, atl six niles on the west, Cottonwood Hot Springs being located 
six miles West in What is known as South Cottonwour! Mining District, and 
in South Cottonwood Gulch lies the tamous Cottonwood Lake, éoverine an 
acreage of 145 aeres, the bottom of which has never been found: this ‘Take 
is filled with fine mountain trout and during the sumtner season the surtice 
is covered with vessels, carrying with them erenwds ot pleasure seekers, car- 
ried to and fro hy the mountain breezes. Buena Vista is alse centrally lo- 
eated and is surrounded by good paying mines of both gold and silver, 

Mr. Irving was married to Miss Hattie J. Atehison. of Shelbyville. Ken. 
tucky, at the residence of FE. B. Sain, in St. Joseph, Missouri, on November 
13th, 1867. They have four children; nawely, Emma Vassie, Mittie Josie, 
Edward Fenton, and Alexander M., Jy. 

Mr. Irving was elected a member of the Gallatin board of education in 
the fall of 1868, serving as the treasurer for six years, aud during said 
time the school-house that now adorns the eity was built. He serve as a 
member of the city council three years, and as city marshal one year, 

He was made a Mason in 1866, served us Master of Gallatin Lodge No. 116; 
isa member of Gallatin Royal Avel Chapter No. IL. serve as High Priest 
two terms; is a member of Kadosh Commandery No. 21, of Cameron; 
served as master of Civil Bend Lodge, W. D.; has served as Distriet Dep- 
uty Grand Master and District Deputy Grand Leeturer; is also a member 
of the orders of LO. of O., and A. O, U. W. Ie was appointed a member 
of the County Court of Daviess county, by ILon. Join S, Phelps, in 1877, 
and served until the winter of L878. 


JOHN A, KECK 


Was born in Baltimore, Maryland, October 27, 1843, but his parents, 
John and Elizabeth Keek, removed from his native eity when he was but 
six months old, and settled in Bracken county, Kentucky. From there they 
removed, after a residence of about six years, coming to Missouri and settling 
upon a farm in Shelby county, where le was reared to manhood and re- 
eeived his education, ILis mother is still living, and is a descendant of the 
Tevis tumily, who founded Tevis college, of Kentucky. TTis father died in 
Gallatin in 1876. Our subject lived with his parents in Shelby county until 
1862, when he enlisted in Company B, Missouri Cavalry Militia, and served 
one year. He received his honorable discharge at the expiration of the 
time mentioned on account of being disabled by a horse falling upon him, 
and trom the results of which accident he is still a cripple. Returning to 
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his home in Shelby county he engaged in teaching school in that and the 
adjoining counties of Lewis and Knox, following that profession until 1867. 
The year 1868 he spent in the southern part of the State, and in 1869 came 
to Gallatin; receiving the appointment of deputy county clerk, he served in 
that capacity until 1870, and was next engaged in the drug business one 
year, then became deputy postmaster under Captain John Ballinge r, and 
held that position for three years, or until 1875. After leaving the post- 
office he entered into partnership with Andrew Shriver, and carried on the: 
grocery bnsiness under the frm name of Shriver & Keck, for one year, 
when J. M. Phillips became Mr. Shriver’s suecessor under the name and 
style of Keek & Phillips. The firm continued up to the fall of 1877, when. 
Mr. Phillips retired, and Mr. Keck remained alone about a year, when B, 
Markey became partner in the firm, changing the name to Markey & Keck. 
In 1879 Mr. Keck retired from the firm to accept a situation as traveling 
salesman for the wholesale grocery establishment of Chalis Bros., of Ateh- 
ison, Kansas, but disliking the business, returned to Gallatin, and has since 
been engaged as salesman, first for J. L. Boyle, up to 1551, and since for 8. 
P. Cox, up to the time the latter retired from business. 

On the 5th of January, 1875, Mr. Keck married Miss Sue I’., daugliter of 
Georye C. Diestilhorst, of Gallatin, They have three children, Eva, 
Rachel G., and Everett A.; all born in Gallatin. Mr. and Mrs, Keck are 
members of the Christian Church. 


E. M. MANN. 


Elwood M. Mann is a native of Haneock, Washington county, Maryland, 
born December 14, 1886. His parents, Jonathan and Mary A. Mann, re- 
moved to Missouri in 1844, and after stopping at Wellington one winter, 
came to Daviess county and settled in what is now Sheridan township. 
They lived there until 1846, then renioved to Gallatin, where his mother 
died in 1848, and his futher in 1559, he having lived with bis parents and 
clerked in his father’s store until that time. In 1860 he engaged in the 
mercantile business with Jonathan Brosins and his brother William Mann, 
under the tirm name of Brosins, Mann & Co., doing business until] 1862, 
when Mr. Brosins retired, and the firm of Mann & Bro. carried on the bus- 
iness until the fall of 1863. The following year he went out on the plains, 
remaining some six mouths, In the fall of 1866 he once more embarked in 
the mercantile business, forming a partnership with Pines R. Dunn, and 
ransacting business until 1870 under the firm name of Mann & Dunn, when 
they closed ont. LHe soon alter engaged in general merchandising, contina- 
ing about one year, when he entered the grocery business, in which he has. 
been engaged ever sinee. In January, 1881, he formed a partnership with 
R. R. Wynn, who had clerked tor him seven years, and established the pres- 
ent firm of Mann & Wynn. 
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Mr. Mann has been twice married. His first wife was Miss Laura Clark, 
who died Angust 5, 1877, and by whom he had three ehildren, all of whom 
died. On the 16th of October, 1879, he was united in marriage to Mrs. L. 
W. Hargus, of Gallatin. 

Mr. Mann is a member of Gallatin Lodge No. 106, A. F. & A. M., of 
Gallatin Chapter No, 11, R. A. M., and of Gallatin Lodge No. 167, I. O. 
4). ¥. 


WILLIAM MANN 


Was born in Hancock, Washington county, Maryland, April 1,1839. He 
is the son of Jonathan E, and Mary A. Mann, who came to Missouri in 
1841 and settled at Gallatin, where the subject of this sketch was reared. 
His educational advantages were limited, only having the opportunity of 
attending school two or three months each year from the time he was eight 
until fifteen years of ave. Ilis mother died when he was nine, and his father 
just before he became of age. His father being a merchant, young Mann 
started for himself in the same calling, he and his brother, Elwood E., 
and Jonathan Brosins, forming the firm of Brosinus, Mann & Co., in 1860, 
soon after his tuther’s death. They engaged in bnsiness until the dis- 
turbed condition of the county, eansed by the war, compelled them to dis- 
eoutinne, which they did in 1863. Our subject then went to Nebraska City 
and engaged in the stove and tinware business, whieh he carried on until 
1867, when, peace being restored, he sold out aud returned tu Gallatin, and 
in 1868 again engaged in the mercantile business, associating with him 
Thomas J. Crain as Maun & Crain. They dissolved in 1870, and in 1871 
he became connected in the mercantile business with another brother, J. A. 
Mann, under the tirm mune of Mann & Brother. His brother retiring from 
the firm in 1873, John D. Coulson became his successor, changing the firm 
to Mann & Coulson, and under this name they continued until 1877, when 
Mr. Conlsontretired; Mr. Mann remained only a year longer, when he sold 
out to W. A. Wynn, and invested in the livery business. 

Mr. Mann and Miss Mildred M. Blue, of Galatin, were married Febra- 
ary 11, 1863, and she died on July 11th of the same year, TTe married Miss 
Vietoria Blue, of Nebraska City, October 20, is65. They lave three chil- 
dren, Icilius, Oscar and Walter, Mr. and Mrs. Mann are members of the 
OGumberland Presbyterian Church, of Gallatin. 


WILLIAM Tl, M'GLUNG. 


William Henry MeClung, son of Charles and Mary MeClung, was born 
in what is now Jamesport township, this county, February 24), 1843. When 
he was five years old his parents removed to Greenbrier county, Virginia, 
where young MeClung was reared a farmer, aud attended the schools lield 
in the log school-houses prevalent in that portion of the country. The Jearn- 
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ing he thus aequired was meager, attending only one year, but he has by 
observation and study, since obtained a good business education. When he 
Jeft home it was to heeome a soldier in the Confederate army, enlisting in 
the Greenbrier Cavalry in March, 1862, and served during the war in several 
divisions, the last being that commanded by Gen, Willian IT. F. Lee. His 
regiment was among the troops surrendered at Appomattox, by Gen. Rob- 
ert E. Lee. He arrived ome about the first of May, 1865, and remained 
upon the old homestead with his mother until Mareh 20, 1868, when he 
started for Missouri, arriving at Jamesport, this county, April 9, of the same 
year. He worked as a farm lind in that vicinity until the first of Mareh, 
1872, when he went to Jameson, and was employed us aclerk in the dry 
goods store of Threlkeld & Tucker, remaining in their e mploy until Septem- 
ber, 1873, when he came to Gallatin aud was employed in the mereantile 
house of Benton Miller, holding his position until March, 1875. In the fol- 
lowing April le entered into partnership with D, Tarfield Davis, under the 
firm name of Davis & McClung, and engaged in the drag business, from 
which he retired after one year, becanse of poor health, and again pursued 
the avucation of the farmer. In 1879 he was emploved as salesman by J. H. 
Stucker, of Jameson, and remained with him up to September, 1881, when 
he aceepted his present position in Etter’s braneh house, at Gallatin. 

On the 24th of September, 1874, Mr. MeClung tnarried Miss Maggie J. 
Prichard, of Jameson. By this union they have two children, Osear Boyd, 
and Mand. Myr. McClung is a member of the Presbyterian Church, and 
Mrs. McClung is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church Seuth. He 
is amember of Lewisburg Lodge No. 49, A. FP. & A. M.. of Lewisburg, Vir 
ginia; of Jameson Lodye No. 395, 1. 0. O. F.; and of Banner Encampment 
No. 00, I. 0. O. F., of Gallatin. 


JUDGE TT. . MDUTGAL. 


Henry Clay MeDougal waz born in Marion county. Virginia (now West 
Virginia), December 4, 1844, and was the second son of John Fletcher and 
Elvira Boygess Medusa: who were born and reared in that county. His. 
great vrandfather, William MeDongal, was a Scotch Presbyterian clergy- 
man, who came from the highlands and settled on the Monongahela River, 
in Virginia, in the year 1770. lis maternal ancestors eame trom England 
under the second charter granted by James I, in 1609, to the conipaay of 
“ Adventarers and planters, ete., for ‘the first colony in Virginia,” and first 
settled on the James River about 1621, and later, 1660, on the Potomac, in 
Fairfax county, from which place his great-grandfuther, Lindsay Bogyess, 
removed in 1799 to Marion county. 

His father was a farmer and stock-raiser, and the son lived upon the farm 
the greater part of the time until the commencement of the late rebellion. 
Ile received a limited education. such as was afforded in the common schouls 
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of the country, being deprived of the lenetit of a calle wjate course —T pon 
which he was just ready to enter—by the commencement of the Civil War. 
Early in 1861 his elder brother and most of his school 


secessionists, and many of them at once enlisted 


mates heewnue avowed 
in the Confederate aumay; 
voverniment rither than te 
for three vears or during the 
war” in Company A, Sixth Reyinent V ivginia Intuitry Volunteers (Union), 
in July, 1861, and served in the de partment of Western Virgini: 
the U pper Potomac, mitil September, 1863, ut whieh time le was detailed 
as chief clerk of the brigade. then emutnanded by the colonel of his regi- 
ment, Nathau Wilkinson, now of Wheelin. West Vi irginia, and served in 
that capacity until he was mustered out at the expiration of his teri ef en- 
listment in August, S64. [It was while serv ing as chief clerk that le learned 
from Colonel Wilkinson those habits of prompt, energetic and acenrate at- 
tention to business whieh have since marked lis course, 

Within ten days after being mustered ont of the army he acer pte a prosi- 
tion as clerk in the United States quartermaster department at Gallipolis, 
Ohio, where he remained mitil the early smamer of 1865, when hie was sent 
by the quartermaster-general to Cincinmati, Ohio, to take clorge and dis- 
pose of jutoense stores of government supplies, as juartermaster’s agent. 
Closing up this last lusiness in October, 1863, he went to Tndionapolis, In 
diana, as ehiet elerk of the transportation division of the quartermister's 
department and se continued until March, 1866, when he resigaed and re- 
turned to his old heme in Marion county. Spending a few davs at the old 
homestead. and his father just at that tine departing for his fatare home in 
Daviess county, Missouri, he went east al spent the spring saul snmimer in 


but believing his highest duty was to the eveneral 
the Beate of Virginia, he enlisted as a private © 


rand on 


the eastern cities and pleasure resorts. In June, 1866, President Jolnson 
tendered him a commission as major in the regular anuy. which was de- 
elined. In the ful of that year be eame west to visit his futher, who then, 
as now, resided near Baneroft, in this county, reaching that place October 
95,1566, While on this intended visit he became impressed with the wran- 
deur of this country, and teeling confident that there was a bright future tor 
this part of the State, he determined te east his Jot in the Great West and 
make this his future home. Coming to Gallatin, Febrnary 4, 1867, he en- 
tered the law office of Judge Robert L. Dodge, as a law student, and with 
that gentlenimin seon thereatter engaged in the real estate Dusiness, On No- 
vember Gth, 1868, he was admitted to the Daviess county bar aml duly Ti- 
censed tu practice Jaw, by Hon. Jonas J. Clark, then judge of the Seven- 
teenth Judieial Cirenit of Missouri. 

On the 2d day of November, 1869, he was married, at Gallipolis, Ohio, 
to Miss Emma F. Chapdu, eldest daughter of Edmund Kinsey Chapiliy a 
well-to-do Frenchman of that place. Their union, which has been a very 
happy one, has been blessed with four children, Mabel, aged ten: Genevieve, 
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aged eight; Henry C., Jr. aged six; and Edmond, aged three; all bright, 
healthy and intelligent children, while he and his wife look as young and 
vigorous as when first they were married, In 1870 he was elected Mayor 
of the City of Gallatin without opposition, and held that office for two 
terms, declining a third: he had previonsly held the office of city clerk, 
being the first clerk of the city atter the reviving of the city government 
from its lapse during the late war. 

At the general election in November, 1872, he was elected judge of the 
Probate Court of Daviess county and filled that office with honor and eredit 
to himself’ for a term of four years. In Deeember, 1874, he formed a law 
partnership with Marens A. Low, [sq., of Hamilton, Missouri, one of the 
ablest lawyers in this State, who soon thereafter removed to Gallatin. This 
partnership continued until January, 1876, when Messrs. Low & McDougal 
formed a copartnership with Colonel John H. Shankiin, of Trenton, Missouri, 
under the firm name of Shanklin, Low, & McDougal; and this partnership 
has since continued without interruption, the firm having a very extensive 
general practice in the eourts of Northwest Missouri in addition to their 
railroad practice as attorneys for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitie Rail- 
way Company, and the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacitie Railway Company. 
Tor convenience, this firm keep up two offices, one at Trenton, where Messrs. 
Shanklin & Low reside, and the other at Gallatin, where Judge MeDougal 
has resided for the past fifteen vears. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he was born and reared in Virginia, and is 
Southern by blood and education, as well as in his tastes and manners, yet 
Judge MeDougal has since manhood been a Republican in polities; but, 
being a lawyer who loves above everything his chosen profession, he has 
neither time nor inelination to mix in political affairs. Judge MeDougal 
has heen a Mason since 1568, and is now a member of Gallatin Lodge No. 
106, and Gallatin Royal Arch Chapter No. 11, and is a member of Kadosh 
Commandery of Knights Templar, at Cameron, Missouri. 

[le has ar various times sinee coming to Gallatin, ocenpied the position of 
city councilman, and is now a member of the Gallatin school board, having 
always taken a deep interest in education and been a strong and earnest sup- 
porter of the common schools. There has not been a public enterprise sug- 
gested and carried out in the county qr town that he has not been in the 
front rank in supporting, by his time, energy and money. Ever since his 
residence among these people he has continued to endear himself to them, hay- 
ing wou their admiration by his genial, affable manner, coupled with a pluck 
and will that just so sire as maintained leads to suecess. By close and eon- 
tinuous application to the study and business of his profession, he has not 
only accumulated a handsome property, but has attained a high rank among 
the lawyers of the country. Judge MeDongal stands six feet high, is of 
light build and wiry, betokening energy, and a capability for enduring the 
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toils of a business life, His manners are polished and graceful. and he 
takes his place in society, the lodge or the public meeting without ineon- 
venience, and when it has been his duty he has presided with dignity and 
honor, commanding the respect of all. There is no man in the town or 
county of his resideuce that is more universally popular among all classes, po- 
litical, religions or otherwise, than Judge MeDongal: he is identified with 
these people, their interest and destiny, and knowing this, each and all ap- 
preciate and honor him. Te las, from the positions he has oeenpied and a 
natural inclination to travel and see of this vast country of America, eulti- 
vated a large and distinguished acquaintance, it being his good fortune to 
enjoy the personal acquaintance and friendship of a large number of 
the prominent public men of the State and nation. Tt has been his kind 
privilege to Lave the means to travel and learn of the castoms and manners 
of the people of this country from the land of the Pilgrim fathers to the 
home of the Monteznmas, and by this means le has accumulated a store of 
knowledge that can be learned in no other way, and is invaluable to the 
mortal who wishes to make this short lite lere on carth a pleasure to him- 
self and family. 

Thus we have sketehed the life of one who has not revched the sanunit on 
life’s highway; one whose life has been thus far a success; whose fair name 
has never been tarnished; whose reputation for honesty and moral worth 
cannot be questioned; and one whom wife, children and friends shall ever 
Jove and fondly cherish his name. 


DR. A. F. M'FARLANDD. 


Albert F. McFarland was born in Platte county, Missouri, near Weston, 
August 5, 1838, and resided there until he was twenty-three years old, re- 
ceiving his edneation in the common schools and at Pleasant Ridge College, 
of that county. He pursned a conrse of medical studies at St. Lonis, Mis- 
souri, during the years 1860, ‘61, "62 and “63, and began practice in the gen- 
eral army hospital in 1863, where he continued to practice until the close of 
the war, in 1865. In 1866 he made a trip across the plains to Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and to Virginia City, Montana, returning in the fall of that year. 
In December, 1867, he settled in Daviess county and commenced the prae- 
tice of medicine. 

On the 19th day of November, 1868, Dr. McFarland was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Fannie, danghter of Theodore Peniston. He practiced his 
profession in the eastern part of Daviess county until November, 1874, when 
he was elected, on the Democratic ticket, elerk of the Cirenit Court; was re- 
elected in ISTS to the same otftice, which he now holds and most eredibly 
fills and performs the duties which devolve upon him to the satisfaction of 


the court and county. 
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COLONEL JAMES Hl. B. M'FERRAN. 


James H. B. MeFerran was born in Washington county, Maryland, Sep- 
tember 17.1819. At the age of six years his father died, and he remained 
with his mother until his seventeenth vear, attending school part of the time. 
Ou reaching the above age he engaged in the stone entting business under 
wcontractor by the name of Andrew Small, receiving seventy-five cents 
per day for the first year, Owing to an aptitnde for the work, the second 
year he was given the position of superintendent, at a salary of one dollar 
and eighty-sev en and one-lalf eents per day, and continued as superintendent 
until he w was twenty years of age At that time he went into business for him- 
self, taking a contract first on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, and then on 
the Baltimore & Ohi» Railroad, and continued some six years, at the close 
of his last work going back to his mother’s in 1845, He then decided to 
study law, and living with his mother he attended school and studied law un- 
der the instruction of the Hon. Samuel A. Lowe, of H: agerstown, Maryland, 
afterwards the governor of the State. He remained there until 1848, when 
he beeame a citizen of Gallatin, and Daviess county. Having been admitted 
to the bar he practiced his protession, and in June, 1555, was appointed 
prosecuting attorney of Daviess county, at a salary of ove hundred dollars a 
year, payable in quarterly installments. Mr. MeFerran held many offices of 
trust, and was for a number of years county comuissioner, and, also, snperin- 
tendent ef public buildings. In 1856 he was elected to the legislature, serving 
one term, when, in 1858, he was eleeted to the State Senate. In this latter 
position he attended lut one session, when he resigned, having been elected 
judge for the judicial circuit conrposed of the counties of Worth, DeKalb, 
Harrison, Daviess and Livingston, in the vear 1859, which he held fora full 
term of six years, acynitting himself with honer, and the good will of the bar, 
for the prompt manner he conducted the business of the court, and the just- 
ness of his deeisions. Mr, MeFerran’s competitor for the judgeship, was 
Willian Y. Slack, a prominent attorney of Livingston connty, and fora 
long time cirenit attorney of this judicial distriet. Col. Slack, became, in 
the Civil War between the States which soon commenecd,a volunteer on the 
Contederate side, and rose to the rank of Brigadier-General tor gallant ser- 
viee. Ile was killed at the lattle of Pea Ridge. In the election to the 
several offices above named, Mr. MeFerran was eleeted as a Democrat. 

In April, 1862. Mr, MePerran organized the First Cavalry Regiment of 
Missouri State Militia, and reecived his commission as colonel April 9, 1862. 
Alexander M. Wooltork of Livingston county, being lientenant-colonel of 
the regiment. The company continued in the service under the command 
of Colonel MeFerran until the close of the war, and was honorably dis- 
charged, Colonel MeFerran then returned to Gallatin, and took up his res- 
idence. Previous te the war, he was engayed for a few years in the mer- 
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neh. heing Jonathan E. Mann, the style of the firm 

Soon after his return from the war, in 1865, Colonel MeFerran went inte 
the banking business, organizing the Daviess County Saving Association 
yeta prominent banking institution, and ot whieh he roonitned wredideat 
notil 1879. In 1867, however, Colonel MeFerran removed fn Glew in 
Livingston county, Missouri, where ie was instrumental in organizing the 
People s Saving Bank, of that city; and was elected president, which posi- 
tion he held until he retired in 1878. Daring all these years he was in 
the active practice of the law. - 

Tn 1873, Colonel MeFerran concluded to make his home at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and remoyed to that place the same year. Tle is still a 
resident of that city and engaged in the banking business, having estab- 
lished the well-known People’s Bank, of that flourishing city. He visits 
often his old home, Gallatin, where he is greeted by his ‘uumerous friends 
most cordially, Colonel MeFerran is ot fine personal appearance, be- 
ing over six feet in height and of large frame. He isin the sixty-third 
year of his age, and in good health. In 1851 he married Miss E:mily Lewis, of 
Gallatin, by whom he has three children, danghters: Blanche, wite at George 
W. Trimble, of Denver, Colorado; Estelle, wife of Absalom V, Hunter, 
of Leadville, Colorado; and Maud whe is living with her parents. Colonel 
McFerran is at this time a member of El Paso Lodge No. —, A. F. & A. 
M., of Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


MAJOR JOSEP I, MGER. 


Joseph H. MeGee was born in Clermont county, Ohio, duly 6, 1s2L. His 
grandfather, Peter MeGee, in company with seven brothers, emigrated from 
Ireland to the United States prior to the Revolutionary War, and settled in 
New Jersey. Peter MeGee was a major vider Washington and participated 
in the celebrated battle of Monmouth, New Jersey, at which place le now 
lies buried. Charles MeGee, the father of our sabject, was born near Mon- 
mouth, where he lived until 1515, when he removed to Ohio and settled in 
Clermont eownty. The family lived in the Buekeye State until 1837, Jo- 
seph then being in his sixteenth year, when they migrated te Missouri and 
settled in Daviess county. Young Metiee was a tailor by trule, having 
served a six years apprenticeship in Cincinnati: he located in Grallatio 
and engaged in that business until burned out by the Mormons turing the 
difficulties which finally enlminated in their expulsion trom the county. 
After the Mormon War he worked at his trade and tanght school alternately 
until 1850, in whieh year he joined the throug who made the trip to Cali- 
fornia during the memorable gold excitement, and returned in 1852. In 
1856 he was elected county clerk. served the full term of six years, and was 
retlected in 1862 without opposition, He was among the first to offer his 
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services to his country and was commissioned captain of his company in 
1862, and was promoted from that position to major in 1863, In 1866 he 
was once more elected county clerk, but resigned to accept the office of State 
register ot lands, which position he held two years, and was renominated in 
1870, but defeated, with the rest of the ticket, at the election. Tle also held 
the position of common pleas judge one term, and was four years ecirenit 
clerk. 

Major Me(ce is a gentlemen of genial characteristics, an easy conversa- 
tionalist and sociable and companionable toahigh degree. He is aman of 
good thinking powers and strong convictions, not easily swerved from what 
he believes to be right, Politically, he believed in and advocated the prinei- 
ples of Democracy until the breaking out of the late war, when he affiliated 
with the Republican party, and has since been an earnest and ardent de-— 
fender of that political faith. 


JACOB METIEL 


Was born in Hesse Homburg, Germany, Angust 12, 1845. His parents 
removed trom the “ Faderland” while he was an infant, and crossed the 
broad ocean to the * Land of the tree,” settling in Franklin county, Indiana, 
where he was reared and attended school. When eighteen years of age he 
left home and went to Harrison, Ohio, where he learned the shoemaking 
trade with Frederick Fisher, remaining with him two years and nine months. 
In 1866 he went to Cincinnati, worked for Paul Shauner for two years and 
a half, and, at the expiration of that time, was emploved by Christopher 
Horman, of the same city, with whom he remained three years and a half. 
From Cincinnati he came to Gallatin, in 1872, and secured employment in 
the shop of Aros Poe, remaining with him until 1875, when he opened bus- 
iness on his own account and has continued to run a shop ever since. 

Mr. Mettel was joined in marriage to Miss Catharine C, Bird, of Franklin 
county, Indiana, on the 12th of August, 1869, By this marriage they have 
four children; names and dates of birth as follows: Frederick Jacob, born 
July 15, 1872: Minnie Luella, born Sepia 13, 1876; Oliver Otto, born 
December 3, 1878; and Har ry H., born May 8, 1881; all in Gallatin. Mrs. 
Mettel isa member of the Methodist Hiiecopel Church. 


JAMES W. MILLER 


Was born near Staunton, Augusta county, Virginia, May 14, 1828, where 
he lived with his parents, George M. and Margaret A. Miller, until his four- 
teenth year, Te received a common school education, having attended the 
early subscription schools of his native county. Leaving home in 1836, he 
went to Lexington, Rockbridge county, Virginia, where he was employed 
as aclerk in the store of Maure «& McCue, remaining with them until 1840, 
when he was employed in the sume capacity by Samnel B. Finley, of the 
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same place. From Lexington he went to Charlottesville, Virginia, in 1842, 
and accepted a situation as clerk in the store of Joln Cochran; remainine 
until 1843, when he retarned to Angusta county and was employed by 
Thomas McCorkle, of Greenville, where he remained until 1847. then he: 
came associated with his employer as a partner, at Anthony's Creck, Green- 
brier county, Virginia, under the firm name of MeCorkle & Miller, Retir- 
ing from the firm in 1848, he went to TLillsboroneh, Pocahontas county, 
same State, where he established himself in the mereantile business and con. 
tinued there until 1854, when he migrated to Missonri, and settled upon a 
farm in what is now Jamesport township, this county. In 1861 he east his 
lot with the Contederacy, enlisting in the Missonri State Guards, undef 
General William Y. Slack, Captain Jol MeNeel, and serving during the 
war in the Trans- Mississippi department, Gencral Sterling Price coraimand ng, 
At the conclusion of hostilities he returned to Daviess county and, Seon 
that time up to IST7, gave his entire attention to farm pursnits, but sinee 
the latter date has been employed by different firms in Gallatin as a sales- 
man, having held his present situation with the house of W. IT. Etter since 
1879. Although thus employed, he continues to carry on taming in con- 
nection therewith. 

Mr. Miller and Miss Iarriet P. Allen, of Botetourt county, Virginia, were 
united in marriage on the Tth of November, LS47. They have six children; 
namely, George, a farmer in this county; Caroline, wife of George Lock- 
ridge of this county; Janette, wife of George MeCartney, of this county; 
and Magvie, Wirt and Ela, at home. Mr. and Mrs. Miller, and danebters 
Maggie and Ella, are members of the Old School Presbyterian Church, of 
Bethel. Mr. Miller is a member of Jamesport Lodge No. 201, A. FP, & 
A, M., and is a member of the Chapter of Royal Arch Masons, of Jetfer- 
son, ‘Texas. 


BENTON MILLER. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Sardis, Monroe county, Ohio, De- 
rember 26, 1838, He lived in his birthplace until he was sixteen years of 
age, when his parents moved tu Missouri and settled in what is now Colfax 
township, Daviess county, in 1855. In 1861 he enlisted and served six 
months in the home guards,and in February, 1862, enlisted in Company A, 
First Missouri Cavalry Militia, iu which he served during the war. In 
April, 18638, he was promoted from orderly sergeaut te first lieutenant, and 
for the last eighteen months he was in the service, had command of his eom- 
pany. He participated in all the engagements against General Joe Shelby 
in his raids in Missouri in 1863, alsu in the fights during General Sterling 
Price’s raids in this State and Kansas during the fall of 1864, and many 
skirmishes of less note with the guerrillas under Quantrell and Anderson. 
With his company, was mustered out at St. Louis on the 11th of February, 
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1865, and returned to the old homestead in Daviess county. Ttemaining 
upon the farm until the following Octuber, he came to Gallatin and engaged 
in general merchandizing with lis brother Michael, under the name of Mil- 
ler & Brother, continuing the business until the fall of 1868, when he retired 
from the firm. Tn Mareh, 1869, he again embarked in the mercantile bus- 
iness, and was so engaged until February 1, 18€5, when he once more retired 
and gave his attention to the building of a brick business house, which is 
oue of the most eomplete in fixtures and appointments in Gallatin. 

During the winters of 1875 and 1876, Mr. Miller was collector of taxes 
for Union township, and has always been identified with those who have 
worked for the best interests of Gallatin and of Daviess county. He has 
been a generons and willing helper in all worthy enterprises of whatsoever 
character, to aid in the building up of Gallatin and the county. 

Mr. Miller was united in marriage to Miss Mattie A. Robinson, on 
February 22d, 1866, near Hickman’s Mills, Jackson county, Missouri. They 
have three children; namely, Norman B., Virgil G., and Ida B.; all born in 
Gallatin. 


HON. &. A, RICHARDSON. 


Samuel A. Richardson was born in Anderson county, Kentucky, July 26, 
1826. He was the second son of Colonel John C. Richardson, who was a 
native of Virginia, but in early life moved from that State to Anderson 
county, Kentucky. and in the spring of 1831, with his family, moved to 
Missouri and settled in the Missouri River bottom, above Camden, in Ray 
county, and afterwards removed to near Lexington. 

The family are desvendants of the numerous tamily of Richardsons, from 
Virginia and Kentucky. Judge Nathaniel Richardson, grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch, moved from Kentucky and settled in Lewis county; 
this State: and Samuel Arbuckle, grandfather on his mother’s side, also 
moved from Kentucky to Missouri at an early day and located in Ray 
county, They both lived to an advanced age and Jett large families in their 
respective localities, 

Samuel A. Richardson was a robust, healthy boy, inured to all the bard- 
ships of frontier life, and with his elder brothers and the assistance of four 
negro bows, helped his father in opening up and improving three farms in 
the Missouri bottoms. He became proficient as a prairie-breaker and ox- 
driver, and broke hemp, split rails, and was especially fond of hunting. Up 
to his fifteenth or sixteenth year he attended school but little, his father 
needing his assistance. Afterward he attended the Richmond, Missouri, 
high school, and received a very good start in the elements of an English 
education, and in Latin, Greek, and the higher mathematics. In the early 
part of 1845 he attended the State University at Columbia, Missouri, where 
he completed a select course of study in two years. Returning from college 
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he engaged in trading for a while, and afterward hegan the stndy of iw 
under the direction of Philip L. Edwards, Esy. He continued his stadies 
under Hon. Edward A. Lewis, since a member of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri, and then presiding justice of the St. Louis eourt of appeals; and 
under Judge George W. Dann, tor many years judge of this cirenit and 
now the venerable judge of the Fifth Fudieial Cirenit, completed lis stnilies, 
and was admitted to the bar in September, 1852. From that time up to 
1872 he devoted himself to the practice of his profession in the counties of 
Ray, Clinton, Carrell, Livingston, Caldwell, Daviess, DeKalb, Gentry, Har- 
rison, Grondy and Worth. On the fomuation of the Twenty-cighth Juili- 
ejal Circuit in the early part of ISTY, after a short but spirited canvass, he 
was elected judge of that cirenit as a non-partisan, defeating Isaac P. Cald- 
well, Republican. In the antumn of 1874 he was recleeted to the same 
position for six years, and at the expiration of which time, January 1, 1881, 
having declined to continue longer on the bench, he returned to the practice 
of law in Gallatin, which has been his residence since LS59. having removed 
thence from Richmond, Ray conuty. He was county school commissioner 
of Ray county previons to his removal to Daviess eounty, for several years, 
and was county attorney for this commty, almost continuously from fle time 
of his removal thither, until his elevation to the bench in IST2. Besides 
the practice of law, Judge Richardson has been for a number of years 
jJargely interested in real estate, farmiug and stock-raising. 

In 1850 Judge Richardson was united in marriage to Miss Julia A., daugh- 
ter of Major George W. Woodruth of Richmond, Missouri, who was cireuit 
elerk of Ray county for many vears. Mors, Richardson is still living, They 
have had eight children born to them. Tliree dicd when quite young. Two, 
James A., and George W., died after having attained their majority, the 
former in September, 1875, andl the latter in July, IST£. Both were young 
men of great promise, James A.. having gradnated the year previous at 
Christian University, Canton, Missouri, tuking the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Three children are living: Samuel P.. the voungest, recently of age, 
being now at the State University of Missouri. Tue Ann, the only danghter, 
was married in February, IS76, to J. W. Alexander, an attorney at law and 
partuer of Judge Richardson, under the firm of Richardson & Alexander, 
attorneys at law, Gallatin. Willian N., the eldest son, married Miss Sallie 
I. Blackwell, daughter of Judge A. C. Blackwell, of Carrollton, Missouri, in 
September, 1875; he was admitted to the bar. hut prefers stock-raising and 
is engaged in that business. 

Judge Richardson is a man of vigorous mind, extraordinary energy, and 
great physical and mental endurance. As a lawyer he has tor years stood 
abreast of the best talent at the bar in this part of the State, and has always 
enjoyed a leading practice in the home courts, as also on the cireuit, As a 
citizen he is unswerving in his devotion to what he believes to be right: is 
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public spirited, and liberal in the bestowal of help to meritorious enterprises; 
is unostentations, devotes little time to pleasure, other than that derived 
trom a lite replete with business; is devotedly attached to his family, and 
his chief delight is to promote their happiness and welfare; has been a mem- 
ber of the Christian Chureh for twenty-tive or thirty years, and has always 
contributed liberally of his means to the support of the gospel. Though fif- 
ty-five years of age he is vigorous and active, and shows few signs of advane- 
ing age, and bids fair to survive for many years to come. 


THOMAS R. SHAW 


Was born near Decatur, Macon eounty, Illinois, June 19, 1845, In 1846 
his parents removed to lowa and settled near Mount Pleasant. He com- 
pleted his edueation in the Mount Pleasant high school under Prof. John 
A. Smith, in 1861. From that time until 1864, he was employed as a clerk, 
excepting one year spent in visiting relatives at Lexington, Kentucky. In 
1864 he enlisted in Company A, Forty-tifth Iowa Volunteer Infantry tor a 
term of 100 days. At the expiration of his enlistment he returned home 
aud soon after made a prospecting tour to the Missouri River, visiting Omaha, 
Plattsmonth, and Nebraska City, and finally came to Gallatin in September, 
1865, where he began the study of law under Col. James UH. B. MeFerran 
and was admitted to the bar in May. 1865, by the Ton, R. A. DeBolt and 
at once begun the practice of law at Gallatin. In 1871 he was appointed 
public administrator, to fill.a vacaney, by Gov. Joseph MeClurg, and in 
1872 was elected to the same position. Tn 1876 he was eleeted Probate 
Judge and in 1880 was reelected his own suecessor. 

September, L867, Mr. Shaw was joined in marriage to Miss Jane Bueh- 
hols, a lady who was born and reared in Gallatin. They have five children. 
namely, Pinkie. Milo Francis, Charles Lewis, Preston and an infant. 


ORVILLE M, SHANKLIN 


Was born in Trenton, Missouri, September 16,1854. Te is the son of 
Colonel John H. and Kitty Shanklin; was edneated in the Trenton high 
school, and in 1878 began the study of law in his father’s office. Was 
admitted to the bar in 1877 and immediately began the practice of law at 
Jamesport, Missouri, where he remained until July, 1879, and then returned: 
to Trenton and engaged in teaching in Grundy county. In 1881 he engaged 
in the life insarance business, and became distriet manager of the Centen- 
nial Mutual Lite Association, of Burlington, Towa. September 19, 1877, he 
married Miss Dora A., danghter of O. G. Newton, of Trenton. They have 
two children, Alice and Ploy. Mrs. Shanklin is a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Trenton. In 1880 he was the nominee of the 
Demoeratie party for county attorney of Grundy county but was defeated 
by a small majority. 
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0. A. SMALLEY. 


Oliver A. Smalley was born on a farm near Wayne Center, Wayne eonnty, 
New York, June 16,1848. © When he was eight years of age his parents, 
Silas H. and Almira Smalley, removed to Manchester, Delaware county, 
Towa, and there he lived until he was seventeen, receiving his edueation in 
the common schools of that place, supplemented with a course in the Com- 
mercial College of Dubuque, lowa. Leaving home in 1865 he entered the 
office of the Dabuqne & Sioux City Railroad Company, at Manchester, as 
assistant freight agent and baggage master, and remained in the employ of 
that company until 1868. In 1869 he removed to Missouri and Jucated in 
Gallatin, envaging in the hardware business with his father, under the firm 
name of 8S. H. Smalley & Son, This firm continned to do business until 
1862, when they closed out and the junior partner accepted a position 
as traveling salesman for Ladd & Talcott, of Quiney, Illinois, holding the 
position until 1874. Prom that date until 1876 he was variously employed, 
and in L877 engaged in the butcher lusiness, and from that time was 
employed as salesman in different houses in Gallatin until 1881, when he 
engaged with G. W. Henderson in his present business of dealing in flour, 
feed, grain, etc., under the firm name of O. A, Smalley & Co. In 1s72 Mr. 
Smalley was appointed deputy sheriff ‘by Thomas J. Flint; was afterward 
appointed deputy constable by Benjamin IT. Stean, and in 18s!) served as 
city marshal of Gallatin. 

February 14, 1872, Mr. Smalley was joined in wedlock to Miss Margaret 
L. Jones, daughter of Robert E. Jones, By this union they have three 
children: Effie M., Roberta and William A. = Mr, and Mrs. Smalley are 


members of the Christian Church of Gallutin. 
G. i. THOMAS, 


George Brethard Thomas was born in Hancock, Washington county, 
Maryland, on the 29th of March, 1542. Tlis father died when the sulject 
of this sketch was twelve years old,and he continued to live with his mother 
at the old homestead until he reached theage of eighteen, and then migrated 
to Missouri, arriving in St. Joseph in the spring of 1560, Te remained in 
that city some two months, then came to Gallatin, where he secured employ- 
ment as clerk in the hotel owned by Thomas Clingan, and remained in that 
capacity until February, 1861, when he engaged in farming and continued 
in that “noblest of all pursuits,” until May, 1881. From 1866 to 1875, in 
addition to his farm ocenpations, he was a member of the firm of Thomas 
& Brosings, in the meat market business. He was clerk of the Shriver dis- 
trict, Liberty township, for over ten years, showing by his long continnanee 
in the oftice that the people appreciated his valuable qualities. 

On the 14th of February, 1861, Mr. Thomas was united in marriage to 

35 
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Miss Epha Brosins, of Liberty township. From this union, which has 
proven a happy one, they have five children; m: amely, Lucinda M., Annie 
May, Mary Louvenia, I" lod and Georgia, all living at home. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas are members of the Methodist Episcopal C horch, and he is a mem- 
ber of Gallatin Lodge No. 167, 1. 0. O. F. 

In May, 1881, Mr. Thomas pureliased the Palace Hotel, and sinee that 
time has coudnened that popular hostelry in such a manner as to win alarge 
share of the patronage of the traveling public. 


JOHN H. TOWNSEND 


Was born at Smyrna, Costa (now Kent) county, Delaware, March 16, 1843. 
When seven years of age his parents removed to Madison county, Indiana, and 
settled at Collinsville, where he lived with them until he reached theage of 
eivliteen years, and was there educated. On leaving home in 1861 he went 
to Placerville, California. On his arrival there he had but six dollars. On 
the first day after his arrival he was employed as a clerk by B. Meacham, a 
dry goods merchant, at a salary of six hundred dollars per year and board, 
and remained with lim until 1865, receiving an increase of salary each year, 
By investing his earnings in mining stock and loaning he accumulated 
enough to return te the East. 

Leaving Placerville in October, 1865, by steamer, and by way of the Nie- 
aragua route, arriving at Brunswick, Missouri, where his parents had re- 
moved to during his absence, in the followi ing November. In the spring of 
1866 he engaged i in the mercantile business at Branswick with his unele, 
Luke Townsend, in the firm name of L. & J. H. Townsend. Their copart- 
nership was of short duration as his uncle died in nine months after. How- 
ever, young Townsend purchased his uncle’s interest of the executors and 
continued in business at that place until December, 1874. In this latter year 
he came to Gallatin and in April, 1875, established his present business, 
earrying on the dry goods and grocery business, separately, on an extensive 
seale and is one of the staunch business men of Gallatin. 

December 3, 1868, Mr. Townsend married Miss Arbetia V. Higgins, daugh- 
ter of Robert and Rebecea Higgins, of Brunswiek, Missouri. They have 
two children; viz., Walter, born in Brunswick, September 19, 1870; and 
Bessie, born in Gallatin, July 4, 1879. Mr. and Mrs. Townsend are mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church, of Gallatin. Te is a member of Gallatin 
Lodge No, 106, A. F. & A. M., and of Gallatin Chapter No. 11, R. A. M. 


GEORGE TUGGLE. 


The subject of this sketch is a native of Daviess county, and was born 
September 19, 1548. He lived with his parents on the farm until he 
reached his fifteenth year, when the spirit of adventure taking possession of 
him, he ran away trom home and started out to seek his fortune in the wild 
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el — - vlorado, was to be his destination, but before reaching the 
boundary line of that great mineral State, the wagon-train which he accom- 
panied became snow-bound and was forced to abandon the trip. Nothing 
daunted at this disastrous turn of affairs, Georve bravely faced about and 
- . ; S ‘ ; sa 
journeyed homeward from Nebraska City. Nebraska, on foot. and thus 
brought to an end his thoughts of a life in that country. He reevived an el- 
mentary education in the public schools of Monroe township, supplemented 
by an attendance at the district sehiool at Barnesville, Clinton eounty, for 
one year, and completed by a four years’ course in the Westminster College 
7 . . ‘ . y a7 . . - ; i=} F 

at Fulton, Missouri, graduating in 1874 from the scientilic department. Re- 
turning home he devoted his energies to work npon the farm in summer and 
teaching school in winter, until the spring of 1876. Tn this last mentioned 
year Mr. Tuggle was appeinted deputy county clerk by Jol P. Smith, re- 
maining during that gentleman’s term of office, and was appointed to the 
same position by his suecessor, P. R. Dann, January 1, 1879, and still holds 
that position, and by his courteous detneanor and prompt attention, gives 
genera] satisfaction to all. : 

Mr. Tuggle was united in marriage to Miss Emma R. Davis, of Fulton, 
Missouri, May 4, 1876. They have one child, Virgil K., born at Gallatin, 

f * rd Ty iB 4 ’ ‘ ® 

Mareh 1, 1877. Mr. Tuggle beeame «a Master Mason in the Breckinridge 
Lodge No, 334, A. F. & A. M., and is now a member of the Gallatin Lodge 
No. 106. 


HON. EK. WEST. 


Ebenezer West was born near Parkersburg, in Montgomery county, Indi- 
ana, February 9, 1829 He lived in his native eounty until he reached the 
age of eight years, when his parents removed to Boone county, same State, 
and settled near Lebanon, where he lived with them until attaining his ma- 
jority. On the 28th of November, 1850, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Julia Ann Robinson, and began farming upon a farm he ‘had previously 
purchased, in Boone county, and there continued to live until 1853, when he 
sold his farm and removed to Lebanon, There he was employed for two 
years in the county recorder’s office, then as book-keeper for Conrad Per- 
king, a merchant of the same place, alter whieh he learned the photograph- 
er’s art and carried on that business in Lebanon until 1859, In this latter 
year he removed to Missonri, and settled in Bancroft, this county, where 
he engaged in photographing until the breaking out of the war, in 1561, 
He gave his services to the cause of the Union, enlisting in Company H, 
Twenty-third Missouri Volunteer Infantry, under Col. Jacob T. Tindall, and 
was elected second lieutenant of his company. In September, 1561, while 
his company was in quarters at Benton Barracks, St. Louis, he was detailed 
on a reeruiting expedition to Daviess county, and while on his return with 
recruits was attacked by bushwhackers, near Spring Hill, where himselt 
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and three men were wounded. This laid him up for three months in the 
hospital at Chillicothe, during which time the captain of his company hav- 
ing resigned he was promoted to fill the vacancy, At the battle of Shiloh, 
April 6, 1862, where the colonel ot the regiment was killed, he, with the 
remnant of the command, was taken prisoner, and confined in the Confeder- 
ate prisons at Selma, Alabama, and Madison, Georgia, until the following 
January, when he was exchanged. Returning to his company, then stationed 
at Berger, Missouri, on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, on guard duty, he re- 
mained one month, then resigned on account of ill health, caused by wounds. 
and prison exposure, and returned to his home in Bancroft. He engaged in. 
the photoyraph business until the spring of 1864, when he sold out and en- 
gaged in merchandising in the same place, with Nathan Nichols, under the 
name and style of West & Nichols. In the fall of 1868 he retired from the 
firm and opened a cabinet and wagon shop in Bancrott, continning the busi- 
ness until 1875. He was elected to represent Daviess county in the General 
Assembly of the State, for the term of two years, in 1872, and served his 
constituents honorably and well daring that time. In the spring of 1877 he 
removed to Gallatin, where he still resides, engaged in painting. Mr. and 
Mrs. West have one child, Mary E., born near Lebanon, Indiana, June 30, 
1852, now wife of Dr, George A. Lieslie, of Bancroft. 


J. A. WICKHAM, 


Joseph A, Wickham was born in Monroe, Michigan, November 14, 1844. 
When he arrived at the age of ten years his father died, and he left his na- 
tive place and went to Brunswick, Chariton county, Missouri, to live with 
an uncle. There he lived for five years and attended the common schools of 
that place. In 1861 he served in the Missouri State Guards under Genera] 
John B. Clark, and in 1862 went to Norwalk, Huron county, Ohio, to finish 
the jeweler’s trade under James A. Wilkinson, with whom he worked a year 
before leaving Brunswick. In 1863 he enlisted in Company C, Sixty-eighth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, served during the war; was mustered out at Lonis- 
ville, Kentueky, and received his honorable discharge at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1865, Returning to Norwalk he was engaged by his old employer in the 
jewelry business, and remained with him until the following February, when 
he removed to Richmond, Missouri, and established himself in the jewelry 
business. In Riehmond he remained until 1872, then came to Gallatin and 
opened his present drng and jewelry store. Mr. Wickham was elected 
mayor of Gallatin in 1875 and reélected in 1876. In the spring of 1877 he 
was appointed city treasurer of Gallatin, and is now serving his fifth eon- 
secutive term in that responsible office of trust, honored and held in wniver- 
sal esteem by the citizens of Gallatin. 

On the first day of February, 1872, Mr. Wickham was united in marriage 
to Miss Lucy Cunningham, of Richmond, Missouri. They have four chil- 
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dren: Frank, Alfred, Herbert and Charles. Mrs. Wickham is a member of 
the Old School Presbyterian Chureh, of Gallatin. Myr. Wiekham is a is. 
ber of Gallatin Lodge No. 106, A. F. & A. M., Gallatin Chapter No. 11, 
R. A. M., and of Kadosh Commandery, No. 21, K. T., of Cameron. . 


JOHN B. WILLIAMS, 


Son of Cordey and Mary Williams, was born upon a farm in Callaway 
county, Missouri, August 11, 1844. When he was two years old his parents 
removed to Montgomery county and settled on aftarm near Danville, where 
he lived until seven years of age. In the spring of 1553 his parents again 
changed their place of residence, this time moving to Gentry eounty, near 
Albany, where he lived until he reached his seventeenth vear, when, in 1561, 
he enlisted in the Union army, joining Colonel Manlove Cranor’s regiment 
of six months militia, At the expiration of that time le enlisted in Com- 
pany A, First Regiment of Missouri State Volunteer Infantry, and served 
three years, part of the time on detail duty as clerk in the adjutant-yen- 
eral’s office at Benton Barracks, St. Louis, where he was mustered out when 
his time expired. Leaving St. Louis he went to Mexico, Missonri, and es- 
tablished himself in the drug business with his brother, under the name and 
style of R. N. Williams & Bro., doing business eighteen months, when they 
removed to Albany, Gentry county, and carried on the drug business one 
year. In 1867 they removed to Gallatin, where they continued in the same 
business until IS6S8, when his brother retired from the firm, and six years 
later he also suld out. In 1876 he established himself in business, deal- 
ing in jewelry and musical merchandise, which he is at present engaged in. 

On the 2d of July, 1865, he was united in marriage to Miss Mary E. Poe, 
of Gallatin. They have six children; namely, Carl A., Mary 8, Amos ©., 
Henry W., Missouri E, and Maggie; and one, Elizabeth, died at the age ot 
four years, September 8, 1SS1. Mr. and Mrs. Williams are members of 
the Christian Church, of Gallatin. 


JOAR WOOTYRUFF 


Was born in Johnson county, Indiana, near Nineveh, October 25, 1825. 
His parents Joab and Sophia Woodruff lived upon a farm, and there the 
subject of our sketch grew to manhood, giving most of his time and atten- 
tion to work upon the farm, and having little opportunity to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of education, receiving only three months schooling, during the 
winters, from the time he was of school age until he was sixteen years old. 
The school-lhouses were of the most primitive pattern of the old log variety, 
and the three months sessions during the winters were not caleulated to in- 
struct the youth of the day in anything but the simplest branches. Having 
reached the age of eighteen onr subject started ont for himself, doing farm 
work during the season and working at wagon-making and carpentering the 
balance of the year. 
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November 29, 1846, Mr. Woodruff was joined in marriage to Miss Pan- 
lina, daughter of John and Ann Fisher, who lived near Middletown, Shelby 
county, Indiana, He and his young wife began life together by settling 
upon a farm given him by his father, near the old homiesvea, aud PS 
they lived happily tor ten years. In 1856 they left their Hoosier home and 
removed to Missouri and settled in Gallatin, where they resided but one 
year, and then mored to their present home just outside the corporate 
limits. Here he is engaged in farming, fruit-growing and stock-raising, 
and owns a splendid farm of five hundred acres, under a high state of eulti- 
vation. He devotes sixteen acres to an orchard, which contains 1,400 trees 
and besides this has a nursery covering ten acres. He gives attention to 
the raising of Short-Horn cattle, Norman horses, Cotswold sheep and Poland 
China hogs. 

Tn 1862 Mr. Woodrutt was commissioned by Governor Henry R. Gamble, 
captain of Woodruit’s company, which afterwards became Company I and 
was assigued to the Thirty-third Regiment of Missouri State Militia. In 
1863 he was detailed captain of Company A of the Fourth Provisional Reg- 
iment of the enrolled militia, stationed at Rochester, and afterwards at Sa- 
vannah and St. Joseph, remaining in that service until the close of the war. 
Returning home he was commissioned in 1866, by Governer Thomas C. 
Fletcher, first lieutenant and enrolling otticer for Daviess county, and held 
the commission one year. 

Mr. and Mrs, Woodruff are the parents of six children; named, respec- 
tively, Tamsev A., relict of George I. Everinden, born Octobor 14, 1847; 
Mary J., wife of J. C. Roberts, of Bethany, Missouri, born December 26, 
1848; Abigail J., born August 4,1850; John W., born August 17, 18523 
Absalom Halleck; born August 3, 1861; and Frank Osborne, born Decem- 
ber 3, 1865; all natives of Nineveh, except the last two whose birthplace 
was Indianapolis. Mr. and Mrs. Woodruff and three daughters are members. 
of the Christian Church. 


THOMAS B. YATES 


Was born near Culpepper, Rappahannock county, Virginia, February 3, 
1836. He lived with his parents until he was twenty and received a com- 
mon school education. On leaving home, in 1856, he eame to Gallatin and 
engaged in school teaching until 1860 when he was elected superintendent 
of schools for Daviess county. On account of the troubled condition of the 
schools in 1861, they being suspended, he resigned and engaged in farming. 
In 1865 he removed to Chillicothe and engaged i in the drug business, in 
whieh he continued until 1874. In that year he returned to Gallatin and 
with Dr. A. M. Docker y organized the Farmers’ Exchange Bank. In 1876 he 
represented his eongressional district in the National Democratic Conven- 
tion held at St. Louis. 
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April 29, 1859, Mr. Yates was united in miuriage te Miss MaryS. Penis- 
ton, a native of Daviess county. They have six children: namely, Robert, 
in the drug business at Jameson; Edward, a law student under Judge 
Hicklin; Ida, Fannie, Lizzie and Homer. at lore. 7 

Mr. Yates is a member of Gallatin Lodge No. 106 of ALF. & A.M. and 
of the Gallatin R.A. Chapter, No. 11, of Gallatin. Tle isa centleman 
highly esteemed for his many wood qualities, and wields a large influence in 
the aifairs of Daviess county. 


SETH MACY 


Was born in Guilford eounty, North Carolina, Jannary 1, 1828. In 182s 
our subject moved with his parents, Renben and Naomi Maey. to Hendricks 
county, Indiana. Ilere they settled on a farm and lived until 1837, when 
they came to Missouri and settled in what was then the northwestern prert of 
Daviess county, but which has since been made a part of Harrison county. 

When our subject was about nineteen years of age his father died. IIe 
continued to make his home at the place thev first settled until 1865, when 
he moved to the farm where he now lives, in Union township. During the 
late war he was captain of Company H, Tome Militia, wider Colonel 
Brown. 

He was married April 27, 1848, to Miss Melinda Atkinson, danglhiter of 
W. C. Atkinson, both residents of this county. The issue of this union 
was four children now living; viz., William C., Samantha Critten, vee Muey, 
Naomi F. and Perry. 

Captain Maey owns quite a large fam and deals considerably in stock, 
He is regarded by all who know him as a good neighbor and an upright and 
honorable man. 


Ss. 0D. B. POAGE 


Isa native of Pocahontas county, Virginia, born June 9, 1822, and his 
parents, George and Elizabeth Poage, were both natives of Virginia, and of 
Scottish descent. Mr, Poage was educated in the common schools of lis na- 
tive State, and began business for himself when nineteen years old, by learn- 
ing the blacksmith trade, which he followed for seven years, then engaged 
in farming which he has followed ever since. He came to this county in 1855: 
his mother came with him and died here at the age of seventy-seven vears. 

He was married December 20, 1849, to Miss Sallie P. Allen, who was born 
June 20, 1827, in Botetourt county, Virginia. By this union they have had 
fourteen children: George A., born December 3, 1850; Janette, born March 
30, 1852—died with the cholera; Ida B., born July 16, 1853—auso died with 
the cholera: James W., born September 13, 1554—dead; Virginia, born 
October 12, 1856—dead; Howard, born Febuary 9, 1858; Caroline E., born 
February 27, 1859; Sterling P., born February 11, 1862: Ada, born Sep- 
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tember 24, 1868, Cora A., born February 10, 1865; Hattie H., 
born February 21, 1866; Sallie M., born May 18, 1868; Mary M., born No- 
vember 7, 1869; and John S§., born September 22, 1873. Mr. Poage has 
one of the best farms in Union township. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
JAMESPORT TOWNSHIP. 


Organization and Name—Old Settlers—His Eccentricity—First Marriage—Other Incidents 
—Progress—Population—Oplicers—Jamesport Town—A Forward Morement—Incorpora- 
tion—Town Afairs—A Slight Row—The Gozette—From 1876 to 1880—The City of 
Tumesport—New Oficers—List of Business Houses—Churches—Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian—Pleasant Grove Methodist Episcopal Church—Other Churches—I. 0. O. F.— 
Jamesport Lodge No, 339—Evening Star Lodge No, 29, A. 0. U. W.—S, K. of A. 0. 
ul Wid. FB. dé A. M.—Jamespart Lodge No. 201—K. 8S. C.—Jamesport Cornet Band 
—Jamesport F'air—Organization—Certijicate of Corporate E.xistence—Biographical 
Sketches. 


ORGANIZATION AND NAME, 


Jamesport township was not organized until 1870, and was then ealled 
Grant. The territory was taken froma portion of Grand River township, 
and also of Jackson, making the municipal township six miles square or a 
congressional township in extent ot territory. Asa part of Grand River 
township it was settled as early as 1834. Thomas N. Auberry was the first 
settler, and he was followed by many others. 

The township is six miles square, with the exception of a small jog in the 
range line in township sixy-one, and has twenty-two thousand forty-six and 
thirty-three one hundreths aeres of as beantifi) and fruitful land as the sun 
ever shone upon. It is bounded on the north by Lincoln township, on the east 
by the Grundy county line, south by Jackson, and west by Grand River 
township. It is watered by the Little Maddy and its branches on the west, 
and Hickory Creek and a branch which empties in the East Pork of Grand 
River in Grundy county on the north and west side. When the township 
was organized in 1870 its assessed valuation was $11,648. The township is 
fully two-thirds prairie and in depth and richness of soil and in produetive 
capacity has not a superior in the county. The prairies are just rolling 
enough to give ita splendid drainage, and this undulating surtace gives it a 
beantiful and picturesque appearance to the eye. When we take the beauty 
of its surroundings and the fertility of its soil, there is little more to wish 
for to the farmers or the stock-raisers of Jamesport township, and he would 
indeed be hard to please if, in choosing an agricn]tural life the land of James 
port township did not fill the full meed of his desire. 
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OLD SETTLERS, 


The first settler, as we have mentioned above, was Thomas N. Auberry, 
who came from Ray county in 1834 and settled about two miles trom where 
the town of Jamesport now stands. His place took the name of Auberry 
Grove. Mr. Auberry came from Kentucky and he located on section 
twenty-nine. 


MIs KCCENTRICITY. 


Thomas Auberry was an old pioneer of the gennine backwoods stripe. Ile 
was a sort of “Jacek of all trades.” could turn his hand, and voice for that 
matter, to most anything. He was a preacher, doctor, farmer, horse-trader, 
horse-racer, surveyor, and could play cards so as to come out ahead abont as 
often as his opponent. Before he came to this part of Ray county now 
ealled Daviess, he platted the town of Riehmond in 1830, laying it off in 
blocks and lots. It is reported that his wife was an Indian woman, by name 
Ruvedas, the daughter of a chief, and that when she died le helped to bury 
her, assisting in the burial service, and placing in her eottin, as was eustom- 
ary with Indian rites, a large amonnt of jewelry belonging to the deceased. 
She was buried in the grove known as Auberry Grove. Anberry was a 


valuable acquisition to his neighborhood on account of lis numerous quali- 
fications, and his willingness to put them to profitable use. 

The township did not settle fast. The settlers gathered about Millport, and 
at that time, with the exception of the west side, had located in the timber. 
In 1884, 18385, and 1836, the timber land had decidedly the advantage of the 
prairie in point of settlers, Many believed the soil poor and that it was an 
impossibility to turn the sod of the prairies. Along the banks of the Little 
Muddy and the southwest corner of the township the first settlers located, 
Auberry Grove being the principal settlement in the townshiy and that see- 
tion for several years. In 1837-88 quite a number came in trom Virginia, 
James Callison, Richard Will, Jolin MeClung and Robert Miller, all came 
from that State and in the abowe named years. They were svon after fol- 
lowed by fsaac Jordan, James C. Hill, and a namber of others. It was not 
long before they lad seenred themselves comfortable homes, Of course, 
the same routine of pioneer life was their lot. Miles of travel to go to mill, 
atrip to Brnuswick, Cainden or Lexington for a few groceries, dry goods, 
anda jug of wet goods, in exchange for deer skins, venison hams, honey, 
ete., Was now and then taken, and the usual amount of wild game filled their 
larders with meat. Soom after the year 1840 the rich and inviting prairies 
were found to be as rich in productive qualities as they were beautitul to the 
eye, and Jamesport then found her population growing, and soon a large 
portion of her open prairies became fertile fields, and where the wild game 
had roamed tree and undisturbed, was now being rapidly filled with lowing 
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herds; flocks of sheep ted upon the Inxuriant wild grasses which covered the 
broad expanse of open country. There was little to disturb the monotony 
of pioneer life. The Black Hawk War had passed away, the Mormons had 
come and gone, and there was little to do, but improve their rich farm lands 
and garner the proceeds of their toil. 


FIRST MARRIAGE. 


Whether it be strange or not, marriage and giving in marriage was an in- 
stitution in those pioneer days, and a pioneer’s lite seemed to be no draw- 
back, but rather an incentive, to married life. The voung people of those 
days seemed to believe that success would attend their united efforts, and so 
a log cabin, a puncheon floor, a couple of pots, a little corn meal and a veni- 
son ham or two, was considered a pretty good wedding ontfit, with the world 
before them. In the year 1840 the first wedding took place in Jamesport 
township. It was the marriage of Richard Hill and Miss Ann Gillilan. 
The interesting ceremony was performed by Isaac Jordan, a justice of the 
peace, and they went to honse-keeping at once, and there amid the duties of 
evervday life thev passed their honeymoon, and many years atter of love 
and happiness, with now and then a enp of sorrow held to their lips, for 
man’s life is changeable, and if the hour of affliction never came, happiness 
itself would become less sought for, less a desire, 


OTHER INCIDENTS. 


The first child born was James ©. T1ill, son of Richard and Ann Hill. 
The vear of his birth was 1841. 

The first death was a child of a Mr. Liggett, who died in 1838, and was 
buried in what was called Hill's graveyard. This graveyard is still in use 
to this date. ‘ 

The first regular physician who settled in the township was Dr. Carr. He, 
some ten years afterward, rernoved tu Memphis, Tennessee, and died there a 
few vears since. 

The first minister was the Rev. Abraham Millice, belonging to the Meth- 
odist church. He preached at a log eabin built on section twenty-eight, 
just east of Auberry Grove. And about the same time Rey. Robert Mor- 
gan, Presbyterian, held services at the louse of Robert Miller. 

The first school taught was in an ol] log building on Auberry’s farm and 
taught by Lewis MeCoy. This was in 1838. Te wot six dollars per month 
for six pupils and boarded around. On the John Hill place was the first 
school-house, and school was kept by James H. B. MeFerran, who atter- 
wards was alawver and banker at Gallatin, and now lives in Colorado. He 
had some seven or eight pupils. and tanglt for two dollars per seholar, a ses 
sion of three months. It is evident that it was not the snperabundance of 
wealth realized trom teaching that cansed him to take his departure. Six- 
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teen dollars for three months labor, woul not be looked upon in these days 
as a lucrative business. Le undoubtedly “boarded around,” and saved some 
wealth in that way. 

The next school-honse built was a log one, and was put up by the neteh- 
bors on McClung’s land. This school-honse did duty for a number of 
years, Many of those now living have pleasant memories of that old log 
school-house where the first rudiments of edneation were taneht them, and 
where the switch did duty as a guard against indifference and sloth. James- 
port township, inelnding the town, now has six publie schools. 

Like all early settlements, it was the pioneer women who looked after the 
clothing of the family, and the spinning-wheel and old hand-loom had a 
place in the corner of the log cabins in those days. In Jamesport town- 
ship Mrs, Rachel Miller and Mrs. Eleanor Gillilan did the first weaving, 
Not only of the homespun for dresses, ete., but of carpets. It was the rag 
carpet of those days that did the duty in the parlor. The kitehen or furnily 
sitting-room, which was all one, could do very well if it had a puneheon 
floor, but when a log cabin rose to the dignity of two rooms and a loft, 
then there was a parlor, and that parlor had a handsome rag carpet, beauti- 
ful in color and handsome as to stripe. There the young tolks did their 
courting and split-bettom chairs did iUnty instead of sofas. They were 
strong and well-made chairs, and would hold two just as well asa sofa, if 
not better. At all events, it is hard to find an old man now who would 
say one hard word against the split-bottom chairs of long ago. And one 
other thing in favor of these useful relics of olden times: courting done in 
those days, and where one chair was sufficient, never bred divorce eases, as 
the sofa has of late years. There was so much of strong, real life in those 
chairs, so durable, that their strength seemed to be taken up in the endur- 
ing love of the young people, and so Jife passed away in enduring affection, 
but the sham sota of to-day is often the counterfeit of trae love, and di- 
vorees follow. All pretense—nothing real. 


PROGRESS. 


There was nothing particular to disturb the serenity of the people ot this 
township for many years. The Indians gave them no concern, and the 
Mormons had scarcely found the beauty of its rich landseape or the pro- 
duetiveness of its mellow soil, before cireumstances, over which they had no 
control, compelled them to Jeave for a less genial climate. With the in- 
erease of population the area of cultivated lands becomes more extended, 
and with it those great additions to the progress of civilization, schools and 
churches. 

As the outskirts of Grand River and Jackson townships, Jamesport grew 
and prospered slowly, being, in a measure, away from their focus of business 
interests. As far back as 1858, Jamesport town had a local habitation and 
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a name, and boasted of a population of fifty-nine persons in 1860. 
This was the county seat of that portion of Grand River and 
Jackson townships whieh was afterward organized as Grant. The 
Civil War commencing in 1861 did not encourage immigration, but 
the township escaped in many respects the blighting effects of too much 
loyalty, a loyalty that was of such a character as to refuse to allow 
new settlers to make their homes there unless they submitted to inqnist- 
torial investigation, and would swear to a faith founded upon ha- 
tred. Sa being in a measure free from these stains upon the body politic, 
Jamesport township grew and prospered, but how fast it settled can be 
detinitely ascertained ouly since 1870, the year if was organized. Yet it is 
easily scen trom the census of 1860 of Grand River township, and its then 
extent of territory, that when Jamesport township was first given a loeal 
habitation and a name, it had its full share of the population and the 
wealth, according to the amount of territory oceupied. 


POPULATION, 


As before stated, this township was organized in 1870 ander the name of 
Grant and the census report of that year gives TS4 as the population of the 
township. Of this number 775 were whites and nine were colored, but the 
census that year makes no mention of Jamesport town. This may be ac- 
counted for from the fact that the railroad and Joe X. Wright had not 
reached there, the former to give it business, and the latter to give it a 
name and sound its praises abroad. The census of 1880 gives the township 
a population of 1,379, an increase in ten years of a little over seventy-five 
percent. Thus while the State during the last decade gained twenty-six 
per cent, and the county a little over thirty-two per cent, this township’s 
gain is seventy-live. This ought to be satisfactory and probably is, 


OFFICERS. 


The officials elect to take charge of the civil business of Grant township 
in 1872 were as follows: Robert ©. Williams, supervisor; Isaiah Jones, 
clerk; Eli Kehler, assessor; W. RR. P. Allen, collector; John W. Warren, 
constable; Frank Callison and David Rhea, justices of the peace. 

The first official meetings of the town board were held in Franklin Calli- * 
son's store-house. The officers elected in 1878 were R. ©. Williams, super- 
visor; J. N. Jones, clerk; Michael Murray, collector; Charles M. Hutchison, 
assessor; Nathan Gillilan and Frank Callison, justices: John W. Warren, 
constable. 

On November 24th, 1873, Nathan Gillilan elected justice of the peace, re- 
signed, and Robert Y. Miller was appointed to fill ont his unexpired term. 

In November of 1872, on the 7th of the month, the name “ Grant”? was 
changed to “ Jamesport,” and the township retains the latter name. 
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1874—Michael Murray, trustee; J. W. Miller, clerk; N. G. Cruzen. ase 
sessor; C. M. Hutehison, collector and constable; Franklin Callison and R. 
Y. Miller, justices. 

1875—J. H. Jones, trustee; J. W. Miller, clerk; N.G. Cruzen, assessor: 
C. M, Hutchison, collector; S. T. Haynes, constable; Frank Callison and 
Davidl Rhea, justices. 

1876—I. M. Jones, trustee; II. Bunker, clerk; E. C. McClung, assessor; 
C, M. Hutchison, collector; 8. T. Taynes, constable; Frank Callison and 
Robert C. Williams, justices. 

1s77—W. C. Callison, trustee; C. M. Hutchison, collector; N. G, Cru- 
zen, assessor; W.J. Gillilan, constable; W. J. Lamkin, clerk; Franklin 
Callison and Robert C, Williams, justices. 

This was the last election of a full set of township officers until the spring 
of 1881. The law was changed in the former year and ayain changed last 
year. In the year 1877 there was, also, given the valuation of property by 
townships, the only year since 1876. The assessor's returns gave the valu- 


fo 


ation of both personal property and real estate, and the footings gave the 
following tigures:— 


Raal estates css vevuscsvawnaswns witenmnasan-quseessies@ od OOD 
Personal Property... cseeseeeesencerrercssssdecscos 126,616 


HS) es cca nerumsyeanure knee eeeneeneenener aes 


There will be a township assessment of 1881 returned in January next, 
and from that return, comparison with the above will show the increased 
valuation of property for the past four years. 

The last election for township officers tovk place April 5, 1881, and the 
returns comprise the annexed list of oflicers: A. P. Shour, trustee and 
treasurer; N. G. Cruzen, clerk and assessor; William Allen, constable and 
collector; Franklin Callison and Jolin Martin, justices, 

They will hold their oftices until the election of 1882, and their successors 


are elected and qualified. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


WILLIAM H, ASHBROOK 


Was born in Logan county, Ohio, July 25, 1836, He is the son of William 
Ashbrook, a native of Bourbon county, Kentucky. His mother’s maiden 
pame was Mary Keith, also a native of Bourbon county, Kentucky. Onr 
subject came to Missouri in company with his parents at the age of eight 
years and located in Grundy county, where he received his education and 
grew to manhoud, 
~ Mr. Ashbrook was married in Grundy county, February 15, 1866, to Miss 
Sarah J. Currin, daughter of William Currin, native of Tazewell county, 
Virginia. Mrs. Ashbrook was born November 30, 1848. They have six 
children living: Mary O., Colia J., Charles Edgar, Annie Ellen, Ota Clar- 
ence, and Mattie Leona. Himself and wite are members of the Methodist 
Episeopal Church South. He is also a member of the A. O. U. W. He 
served six months in the State Militia during the late war. 

He is a straight Democrat and a leading and influential citizen, and a 
successful and prosperous farmer and stock-raiser. 


JAMES CALLISON, 


The subject of this sketch was born in Pocahontas county, Virginia, No- 
vember 8, 1811. Tle is is the son of James and Susan (Edmiston) Callison, 
natives of Virginia. He was reared and edueated in his native State and 
las always followed the acenpation in which he is now engaved. He came 
to Daviess county, Missouri, October 8, 1838, and entered a part of the 
farm upon which he lives at present. Mr. Callison was married in this 
county Mareh 31, 1552, to Miss Rebecea Gillilan, daughter of John and 
Mary Gillilan, natives of West Virginia. Mr. and Mrs. Caliison, became 
the parents of ten children, six of whom are living: Susan F., now Mrs. 
H. Bunker; Mary E., John O., Robert, George, Annie, and Mabel. Mrs. 
Callison has been for twenty years a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh South. 

In polities, our subject has been a life-long Democrat. He is one of the 
largest real estate owners and stock dealers in the county, as well as one of 
the oldest and most highly respected citizens. 


THOMAS J. HAMILTON 


Was born in Murray county, Tennessee, March 3, 1812. His parents were 
Thomas H. and Holly (Tucker) Hamilton, natives of Virginia. Our sub- 
ject came to Missouri in 1833, spent the first year in Lexington, and then, 
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after living in Ray eounty one year, located on his present place in this 
county where he has lived continnously ever since, engayved in farming, 

Mr. Hamilton was married in Ray county, Missouri, November 12, 1835, 
to Miss Mary, daughter of Joshua and Sarah Buteher, The issne of 
this marriage was ten children: Thomas B., William P., Jel. E.. Mary L. 
(now Mrs. McClure), Caroline T. (now Mrs. J. M. Dickey), James T., Jolin 
W., Elisha O., George H., and Francis A. 

Mrs. Hamilton died February 8, 1881, deeply mourned by a large cirele 
of relatives and friends by whom she was greatly loved and esteemed. Mr. 
Hamilton is Republican in polities, and is an honorable, upright gentle- 


man, and one who ranks high in the community in whieh he lives. 
ROBERT GAY. 


This gentleman was bornin Daviess county, Missouri, November 11, 1844. 
He is the fourth son of Andrew W. Gay one of the oldest and most high- 
ly respected and wealthiest citizens of the county. Our subject began farm- 
ing at the age of twenty-one and has continued in that business ever sinee 
with good suecess. 

Mr. Gay was married in Cedar county, Towa, February 22, 1866, to Miss 
Eliza Jane, daughter of William N. and Ann Blair, natives of Virginia. 
Mrs. (Gray was born in Pocahontas county, Virginia, March 2, 1845. They 
have one child named Charles, born October 5, 1868. © Mr. Fay is one of 
the 8. K. of A. O. U. W., of Jamesport. 

He owns a fine, well-improved and completely equipped farmand is high- 
ly prosperous in business. Politically, lie isa Democrat. He is a valuable 
and influential citizen, a kind-hearted and hospitable neighbor, an honest 
man and a pleasant and agreeable gentleman, 


WILLIAM P, MAXWELL 


Was born in Tazewell county, Virginia, June 16, 1823. His father was 
Campbell Maxwell, a native of the same county; his mother’s maiden name 
was Jane Whitley; they were the parents of five children of whom the sub- 
ject of this sketch is the oldest. Ile was edueated and reared in his mative 
State, and married in Tazewell county, December 11, 1845, to Miss Matilda, 
daughter of James and Sarah L. Whitley, also natives of Virginia. The 
issue of this marriage was seven children, four of whom are now living: 
James A., Belle, Visa M., and William Henry. 

Mr. Maxwell came to Daviess county, Missouri, in 1858 and has lived here 
ever since. Politically, he is a straight Democrat. Te is a leading farmer, 
asuecessful business man, a good neighbor, a valuable citizen and a hospita- 
ble, pleasant and agreeable gentleman. 
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GEORGE W. MILLER. 


The young gentleman whose name heads this sketch was born in Daviess. 
county, Maral 31,1850. His father, Tobias Miller, was a leading farmer, 
and at one time judge of the County Court; was born in Garrard county, 
Kentucky, in the year 1807, and died in this county, August 9, 1551, having 
lived a life of usefulness and honor. The maiden name of our subject's 
mother was Catherine Brawner; she was born in the same county as her 
husband, in the year 1825. They were married in Clay county, Missouri, 
in the year 1837, and reared a family of five children, as follows: Elizabeth, 
now Mrs. John Sweany; Mary, now Mrs. William L. Powell; Jacob L., who 
lives in New Mexico; Sarah C., now Mrs. Willian P. Heyser; and the sub- 
ject of this sketch, who is the youngest of the family. 

Ilis parents dying while he was in infaney, George was reared and edu- 
eated by his unele, David Ienderson, judge of the County Court of this 
county for a number of years. After leaving school, young Miller engaged 
in farming and stuck-dealing, anid in the summer of 1870 made a trip to- 
Texas, where he enyayved for a time in the cattle trade. He returned to his 
native county and engaged as clerk in a grocery store at Jamesport. Atter 
remaining in that business during a year and a half he returned to farming. 
He owns a good farm, well improved and in a fine state of cultivation, five 
miles west of Gallatin. 

Mr. Miller is a member of the 1. O. O. F., at Jamesport. 


JOHN A. M’NEEL. 


John A. MeNeel wae born in Nicholas county, Virginia, January 20, 
1839, and his parents, Isaac and Eliza MceNeel, were both natives of Vir- 
ginia. His parents moved to this county when he was thirteen years old, 
and he grew up and was edueated in the common schools of this county. 
When twenty-one years old he began to learn the irpenter’s trade, which 
has been his business, tovether w ith farming, so far in lite. He enlisted in 
John H. MceNeel’s company of Confederate Cavalry, served two months, 
and returned home. In 1865 he went to Polk county, Iowa, and in 1876. 
returned to Jamesport township, this county, and is now giving some at- 
tention to the growing of small fruit and farming. He was united in mar- 
riage, September 2, 1560, to Miss Mary E. Haynes, who was born in 1843. 
By this union they had six children; namely, Andrew J. (dead), Emily, 
Ellen, Annie, Ora and Homer. 


M. MURRAY, 


Michael Murray was born in County Mayo, Ireland, on the 18th 
day of November, 1839. Tis futher, John Murray, is a native of Ireland 
and atarmer. ‘The family emigrated to America in 1840, landing at Que- 
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bec, Canada, where they remained two years, then removed to Belmont 
county, Ohio, where the parents still reside. Ilis mother’s maiden name 
was Rose Monahan. Our subject was reared and received his elementary 

education in Belmont county. He afterward attended the Catholic Collece 
at Wheeling, West Virginia. He began lusiness on his own account at he 
age of sixteen years, working on the fase t Insummer and attending school 
in winter until he reached hits twenty-first year, 

On the second day of June, 1861, he joined the Union ar ny, enlisting in 
Company A, Twenty-litth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, Captain James F. 
Charlesworth, Col. J. E. Jones, General George B. Me@lelland's en mimand 
in West Virginia. He participated j in the engagements at Mount Sumunit, 
Virginia, September 12, 1861; at Greenbrier, same State, October 3; Alle- 
ghany, Dogenivert 13; McDowell, May 8, 1862; Cross Keys, Jime 9: Slaugh- 
ter Net, August 9; Seeond Ball Ran, heath 29; Chantilly, September 1; 
Fredericksburg, Des ember 13; Gettysburgh, July 2, 1863; was wounded in 
this last engagerment and laid up in the hospital for two mouths at German- 
town, Pennsylvania. In June, 1862, he was promoted from the ranks to 
the second lientenaney of Company A of the Twenty-fitth Ohio; in Febru- 
ary, 1864, was promoted to the first lieutenaney of Company G. same regi- 
ment; and in November, 1864, was promoted to the captainey of Company 
FE, of the same regiment. In September, 1864, le was engaged in the as- 
sault on Port Wagner, on Morris Island, off Charleston, South Carolina, and 
participated in the siege of Sumter, crossing Ashley Liver and taking posses- 
sion on the 17th of February, 1865. Tis last engagement was at Red [ill, 
South Carolina, Apri! 25, 1865. They then received notice of the surrender and 
were ordered to occupy Charleston until Juve, 1566. Te was mustered ont 
at Coluinbus, Ohio, June 18, 1866, having been in continuous service five 
years and sixteen days. The Twenty-fifth Regiment veteranized on the first 
of January, 1864, and when mustered out of the service every commissioned 
officer in the regiment had enlisted asa private. Mr. Murray, beside the bat- 
tles mentioned, also participated in the engagements at Strasburg, Virginia, 
June 1, 1861; at Woodstock the next day; the same month at Fort Jackson, 
and, also, at Harrisburg, where Ashby, the famons Contederate cavalry 
commander was killed. 

After leaving the army he returned howe, and inthe fall of 1866 invested in 
mining property in Christian and Barry counties, this State, but atter three 
siautae experience, returned to Oliio and entered the mereantile bns- 
iness at Washington, Guernsey county, In Dece mber, L867, he again came 
to Missouri, and January 1, 1568, entered the drug business at seo, 
continuing the business four years, when he sold ont and engaged in gen- 
eral merchandising until August, 1880. Since that time he has heen en- 
gaged in farming and horticulture; devoting fifteen acres of lis farm to an 
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orchard, raising apples, peaches, plums, and cherries, to the cultivation of 
which he gives his personal attention. 

Mr. Murray was united in marriage to Miss Lydia I. Barnes, daughter 
of Josiah Barnes, of Grandy county, this State, May 2, 1869. Mrs. Mur- 
ray was born in Monroe county, Ohio, January 9, 1549. She is a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Clureh. By this union they have four chil- 
dren; Emmet Clare, John B., Ollie R., and Guy G, Mr. Murray is a 
member of Jamesport Lodge No. 201, A. F. & A. M., and of Jamesport 
Lodge No, 339, 1.0. O. F. Politically, Mr. Murray is a straight out Re- 
publican. 


DAVID F. REA 


Was born in Rockbridge county. Virginia, October 7, 1823. He is the son 
of David Rea, Sr., a native of Virginia, and a farmer by occupation. 

Our subject left his native State at the age of ten years, in company 
with his parents and settled in Indiana, where le was reared and educated, 
Began life on his own account as a carpenter at the age of twenty-two years, 
moved to Iowa in 1853 and remained there until 1866, when he removed to 
this county and settled on a farm where he has since made his home, 

Mr. Rea was married in Cass county, Indiana, April 3, 1851, to Miss An- 
nie, daughter of Elias and Catherine Shidler, natives of Ohio. Mr. Rea 
was born in Preble county, Ohio, July 25, 1827. They have four children: 
Alice (now Mrs, Fiteh), (Amanda, now Mrs. Cluster), Robert R., and Oscar 
D. Mr. Ray served in the Union army during the Civil War, was with 
General Sherman on his famous “march to the sea,” and was discharged at 
Washington, June, 1865. In politics he isa Democrat. THe is a successful 
farmer, a good citizen and a highly respected gentleman. 


TIFNY SANDIDGHE 


Was born in Lincoln county, Kentucky, August 30,1835. He left his na- 
tive State at the age of eleven years, in company with his parents, and set- 
tled in Grandy county, Missouri, where he received his education and 
grew to manhood. Te began his present business of farming at the age of 
twenty-four years; removed to Daviess county in November, 1860, and has 
ever since resided here. 

Mr. Sandidge was married in November, 1860, to Miss Rebecea, daughter 
of "Squire Robert O. Williams. She was born in this county in 1841. They 
have six children: Ellen, Robert, Emma, Mary Wyatt, Charlie and George. 

The subject of this sketch is a Democrat and a prosperous and sue- 
cessful farmer. He is a valuable and highly respected citizen of the coin- 
munity in which he lives. 
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FARRINGTON UG. STAATS 


Was born in Somerset county, New Jersev, July 14, 1842. His parents 

John P. and Maria Staats, are natives of the sume county. His father fol- 
lowed the professions of firming and school-teaching. His parents removed 
from New Jersey while he was au infant, and went to Greene county. Ili- 
nois, aul thence to Jefferson county, Lowa, where our subject grew up and 
received the greater part of his education. At the heginning ot’ the war he 
joined the Union army, enlisting in Company K, Seventh Towa Infantry ; 
was assigned to the Army of the Tennessee, ard participated in the lattles 
of Belmont, Fort Henry, Fort Donaldson, Shiloh, Luka, the two battles of 
Corinth, the battles before Atlanta, Lewis Landing and Murtreesborough. 
Ife was a scout and was often on detail duty in command of a detachinent, 
selecting routes, guarding bridges, and revonuoitering the enemy's camp; 
was with Sherman in his “Marcel from Atlanta to the sea,” and from Savan- 
nah to Washington City; was discharged at Davenport, Lowa, July 1, 1865. 
Soon after his discharge he entered Fairtield Colleve, where he completed 
his education, and in the fall of 1866 came to Daviess county aud began 
teaching school, which he still pursues in connection with farmine, . 

Mr, Staats was married on the 19th of March, 1868, to Miss Rachel V. 
Miller, daughter of Robert and Rachel Miller, of this county. The issue of 
this marriage are two children: John R., born Mureh 28, 1869; and Zella V., 
born December 22, 1875. Mrs. Staats was born in Daviess county, May 18, 
1844, and died January 25, 1880. She was a lovable, Chistian lady and a 
member of the Old School Presbyterian Church, of which Mr. Staats is also 
a member, 

Mr. Staats is a Republican in polities, and was among those of his party 
who took the lead in extending the elective franchise to the disenfranchised, 
while convinced at that time that this element of the party would be in the 
minority. He believes ina Republican government, and that under that 
government a majority should rule. Mr. Staats has taught seliool for thirteen 
years, six terms of which have been in his home district. Tle owns a farm 
of ninety-eight acres of land all under good cultivation, and deals extensive- 
ly in stock. He is a yventleman highly respected by all who know him. 


ARTHUR WATKINS 
Was born in Indiana, June 16,1830, When he was fourteen years old his 
parents removed to ILlinois, and there Arthur received the ereater part of 
his edueation. Ie began farming for a livelihood, atter leaving school, and 
continued in that calling till the fall of 1S71, when he came to Harrison 
county, Missouri, where he remained till the spring of 1873. He then came 
to Daviess conaty, and located in Jamesport, where he again engaged in 
farming. Mr. Watkins still owns a farm in Tarrison eounty, and also 
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owns a good house and lot in Jamesport. He was married in Illinois, in 
Angust, 1856, to Miss Martha E, Cregg, a native of that State. They are 
the parents of six children, of whom four are still living: Charles, James, 
William and Emma. 


JAMESPORT TOWN. 


Jamesport is the metropolis of Jamesport township and was originally 
located on section twenty-seven of township sixty, range twenty-six, but owing 
to there being muel Jand in that vieinity and a disposition on the part of 
the enterprising inhabitants to spread themselves, a portion of the town 
van be found on sections twenty-six and thirty-four, besides the original plat 
still located on twenty-seven. Tt was away back in ante bellum days that 
Jamesport was first settled, In the vear 1858 it had a small gathering of 
settlers who concluded to build up a village, and with a store, a blacksmith- 
shop, and a few other necessary business cabins and some small dwelling- 
houses, Jamesport started out to achieve a world-wide reputation. Outside 
of its beautiful and commanding site, Jamesport had little to boast of up to 
the year 1870. In 1860 it had fifty-nine inhabitants according to the census. 
In 1870 the ecnsus returns failed to mention the tact that the town or vil- 
lage still existed, but it did, nevertheless, and had grown in the last ten 
years from a sinall village of fifty-nine to the metropolitan size of about 
120 inhabitants. There are very few towns witha prettier location ora more 
beautiful country surrounding it than has the town of Jamesport. Notonly 
is the country around beautiful and pieturesque in its appearanee, but it is 
also rich and fertile. The town stands on a rising eminence, and on a clear 
day can be seen for many miles. The year before the advent of the rail- 
road, in 1870, its assessed valuation was $7,330. In the year 1870 the town 
began to throw off its sluggishness. The near advent of railroad commun- 
ication with the outside world enlarged its ideas, and the people began to 
realize the fact, that possibly there might be a prosperous future in store for 
them. Some were auxions to vet rich very fist, especially those who owned 
real estate and wanted trom $300 to $500 per lot. This did not last long. 
A good many came, heard of the prices, and quietly lett shaking the dust 
from their feet. This soon eured the eupidity of the real estate owners, 
and they leaned that if they wanted the town to grow and their property to 
beeome valuable, they must have more population, but that the new settlers 
would not come if they were to be robbed in the stzurt. 

Ju the year 1571, what was then known as the Chicago & Southwestern 

lailroad, now the Chicavo, Rock Island & Pacific, was under way witha 
strong force, building trom Trenton, Grandy county, southwest, and James- 
port was to be a station on this line of road. In June, work was com- 
meneed on the depot Inilding, to be completed by the time the cars reached 
that point, On July 25th the iron reached Jamesport, and the whistle ot 
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the engine of the construction train was the music the citizens heard that 
day. There was a general jubilee, and the smile was broad, and with some, 
deep, over the great and joyful event. The population about that time had 
‘increased to 150 people, in round numbers. At that time the business was 
represented by four stores of general merchandise, two drug and grocery 
stores combined, two blacksmith shops, one harness shop, two wagon repair 
shops, two saloons, one photograph gallery, one hotel, one school, and a 
elurch building expected in the near future. 

Among the building improvements in the summer of 1871, besides the 
depot building, was a warehouse by Franklin Callison, of the same size as 
the depot building; A. L.Willis put up «dwelling. a lumber-yard was fenced 
in, and Dunn & Miller commenced the erection of a large store. All 
this was under way betore the arrival of the cars, July 25, 1871. 

By Sunday night, October 10, 1871, Jamesport had so tar become noted 
as to be visited by a genuine burglar. THe ealled on quite a number of the 
business houses, and is supposed to have appropriated abont $100. The 
merchants not being inthe habit of leaving their wealth in their stores over 
night, he failed to make a ve ry large haul, but as he did not appear again, 
the supposition was that he used hie stealings to travel with. 

By November 1, 1871, another drug store was added to the town, also a 
grocery and provision store, a hardware store, a tin- -shop, and a furniture 
store. Jamesport was decidedly on the up-grade. Buildings were rapidly 
going up all over the town, From July 1 to Jannary 1, 1872, forty dwell- 
ings and ten stores were bailt. In addition to these improvements a fine 
school building was erected, also two churches. These were pretty fair im- 
provements considering the start; but were not all. Business kept pace 
with the improvements. Farmers on the west who formerly went to Gal- 
latin, and on the east, who made Trenton, Grundy county, their place of 
trade, began to turn their eyes to the little giant of the prairies. They 
brought in their wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, and the merchants were wide 
awake enough to purehase all that came and to sell goods cheap. To show 
something of what the business amounted to, the shipment by rail, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1872, was thirty-five cars of hogs, ten cars of cattle, twenty car-loads 
of wheat and rye, three cars of potatoes, and three ear-loads of hickory nuts. 

That was probably the heaviest shipment of any station in the county. 
This was a lmsiness to be proud of, and Jamesport blowed her own horn 
in a way that made the sound echo and reécho over the county. They claimed 
to be a young Chicago, and stick to it until this day, although a deeade has. 
passed. 


A FORWARD MOVE, 


The town was beginning to assume considerable importance, and the eiti- 
zens felt as though their dignity could be very materially advanced and sus- 
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tained if Jamesport was an ineorporated town. They were out on the open 
prairie without metes or bounds, and they felt lonely standing in this ex- 
posed way. To remedy the evil and te effeet a local labitation and a name, 
and to be anchored for all time in the place of their wloption, they telt that 
nothing could achieve this object so well as corporation stakes driven lere 
and there, and the town fastened to ther by act of incorporation. This feel- 
ing culminated in the following petition :— 


INCORPORATION. 
“ ye isclayv we Ns i : n ‘ +e } 
Now at this day comes Nathaniel G. Crazen and sixty other citizens of the 
town of Jamesport and present their petition for the incorporation of the 
town of Jamesport, which petition is in words and tiguresas follows: 


“To the Honorable County Court of Devicss County: 

“Your petitioners, inhabitants of the town of Jamesport, beg leave to 
represent that the town of Jamesport in said county and Stare, with the ad- 
jacent commons is located and descritied by metes and bounds as follows; 

* Beginning at the northwest corner af the southeast quarter of the south- 
east quarter of section number twenty-seven (27), iu township uamber sixty 
(60) of ranve number twenty-six (26); thence running south one handed and 
twenty (120) rods; thence east one hundred amd twenty (120) rods; thence 
north one hundred and twenty (120) reds; thence west owe hundred and 
twenty (120) rods, to the place of beginning; containing ninety (0) acres. 
And pray that we may be incorporated, and a police established for oar lo- 
eal government and for the preservation and regulation of our commons, 
ete.” | Signed: | 


* Nathaniel G. Cruzen. L. I. Jones. 
Alex. Thornberry, G. R. Cruzen. 

T. R. Poage. 8. T. Haynes. 

W. B. McClung. iz, W. Miller. 
Jolin W. Warren. James Clendenen. 
Jesse Dillon. W. J. Linmpkins. 
S. H. Lumpkius. G. 1. Hutchison. 
R. T. Lampkins. M. J. Jenkins. 


CG. E. Oreutt. 
R. Dresse. 
J.B. Morgan. 
FE. J. Carman. 
D. Ek. Webb. 
J. A. Warren. 
Elias Shuct. 
I’red. Terwich. 
W. G. Callison. 
E. Rathbone. 


W. ik. P. Allen. 
R. Patter. 
Willian Estes. 
D. A. Clowes. 
G. W. Crewling. 
Willie Lew. 
Johu V, Auter. 
Willian David. 
W. J. Gillilan. 
W. FE. Rathbone. 
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David Maey, M. D. 
G. M. Tloge, 

R. A. MeCord. 
James Farman. 


E. H. Heywood, 


J. A. Martin, M. D. 


R. I. Williams. 
C, I. Allen, 

B. W. Covke. 
A. C. MeCord. 
J.T. Dunn. 
M. Thomas. 

i. Rusk. 
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Franklin Callison. 
P. Hi. Lilly. 

W. V. Phipps. 
W. H. Duelly. 
Ed. Steiger. 

J. A. MeNeel. 

T. B. Hamilton. 
GC. M. Tutchison. 
Wim. Farnsworth. 
A. B. Barnes. 
Geo. H. Smith. 
Bo: Callieon. 
Jacob Miller.” 


“Which petition is received, and it appearing to the satisfaction of the 
court that two-thirds of the taxable inhabitants of said town of Jamesport 
have signed said petition and thatthe prayer of said petitioners is reason- 
able, it is therefore ordered by the court that the said town of Jamesport be 
and is hereby incorporated under the name and style of the town of James- 
port, and the metes and bounds of said town of Jamesport be, and they are 
hereby fixed as in the petition called for, and that all the territory within 
the above deseribed bounds be and is hereby invested with all the rights and 
privileges gnaranteed to such towns ineorporated under chapter forty-one 
of the eeneral statutes of the State of Missonri. And it is further ordered 
by the court that Franklin Callison, Nathaniel G. Crazen, Maro Thomas, A. 
T. Barnes and Isaiah H. Jones be and they are bereby appointed the board 
of trustees in and for said town, to hold their offices until their successors 
are elected and qualified.” 

This act of incorporation was “passed August 6, 1872, by the County Court, 
and Jamesport from that time on assumed metropolitan. airs. Situated in 
one of the finest agricultural districts to be tound in the valley of the Grand 
River, slie has reason to be prond of her location and the energy and pro- 
gressiveness of her peuple. 


TOWN AFFAIRS, 


The first meeting of the board of trustees ot which a record is found oe- 
eurred on the 24th of April, 1873, and at this meeting the following officers 
were appointed for the ensuing vear: P. H. Lilly, abainiinan: C. E. Oreutt, 
elerk and eolleetor; CG. M. Tutchison, assessor; William Wineland, mar- 
shal; George H. Smith, treasurer. 

At the next meeting of the board ot trustees, May 5, 1873, the first town 

- ordinances were passed. 

The next election for town officers, ete., was on April 7th, 1874, and the 

following named gentlemen were clected as the board for the ensuing year; 
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to-wit, W. K. P. Allen, F. J. Carman, I. Mann, A. CG. MeCord and F. Cal. 
lison. The board met April 13, and appointed the following ofticers to serve 
tor one year: N. G. Cruzen, clerk; P. EL. Lilly, collector and treasurer: TI. 
B. Briggs, marshal; and A. GC. MeCord, street commissioner, 

In 1874 the fiat of civilization declared that if saloons were to flourish 
in Jamesport, there should also be found a jail. The people accepted the 
ultimatum and October of the year 1874 found this very necessary adjunet 
of progress and civilization completed and ready to receive all those who 
failed to live up to the laws man had made to secure peace and order. 

The improvements continued steadily and Jamesport became a town of 
some 400 inhabitants in 1875. The improvements were substantial and 
business continued to grow and the business men to prosper. The post- 
office business improved so mmnelr thett a request was made to make the of- 
fice at Jamesport a money-order office, The request was granted, and from 
July 5, S75, Jamesport post-ottice has been a money-order oflice. 

The election for town officers in 1875 took place April 1, and there were 
a few changes to record. The board of trustees was composed as follows: 
Franklin Callison, O. Taylor, W. K.P. Allen, FP. J. Carman, and G. W. 
Hutchison, The appointments were N, G. Cruzen, clerk and assessor; RR. 
Y. Miller, treasurer; I. H. Jones, collector: GC. A. Carman, marshal and 
flue inspector: A.C. MeCord, street conunissioner; W. G. Callison, attor- 
ney. 

The board of trustees this vear took npon themselves to inangurate gen- 
eral improvements in the town, and among the most important were the huy- 
ing of sidewalks and putting down new street crossings. There were other 
needed improvements which were carried out, but the sidewalks and cross- 
ings were the most important and met with the eordial approval of the citi- 
zens. Notwithstanding these extra expenses of the vear 1875 and the win- 
ter of 1875-76, the treasurer, I. Mann, reported April 10, 1876, $221.87 in 
the town treasury. 

The election in the spring of TST6 seems to lave been as tortimate as the 
selection of the board the year previons. The new boarl of trastees proved 
to be one of progress. vmajority of three of the five having heen on the board 
the previous year. The board was made up as follows: Franklin Callison, 
O. Taylor, LL. Bunker, A. C, McCord, and G. W. Hutchison, N. G. Cru- 
zen was appointed clerk; Independence Maun, treasurer; Tt. M. Hutehison 
was appointed to take charge uf the assessor's looks; A. C. MeCord held 
his position of street commissioner, and W. Gr. Callison that of attorney. 
William H. Banker added to bis duties of trastee the important trust of 
flue inspector. This now was a position of responsibility. New buildings 
were going up and not always was the proper care given to the safety ot the 
flues. The board of trustees, at this meeting, April 15, 1876, defined the 
fire limits, among other aets passed for the permanent improvement of the 
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city, There was a commendable prudence exercised in these matters, but 
still Jamesport saw the benetit arising from the action of the board, and a 
generous approval was given, 


A ShLIGTT how. 


Christmas day was not wholly observed in quiet, or in the disposal of the 
historic turkey, but afew having disposed of a lot of whisky in place of the 
traditional evg-nog, became somewhat pugilistie and raised a row. The 
marshal not being strong enough to cope with the belligerents, O. A. Maey 
and Matthew Brown were called to escort the law breakers to the calaboose. 
For this important work for which they ran the risk of getting some hard 
knocks, the hoard of trustees on the next night in session allowed the extra 
policemen one dollar each for services. Not only that, but as all the sur- 
plus energies of the rowdy portion of the population had not been wholly 
worked off, the board appointed N. G. Crusen, O. A. Macy, and S. T. 
Haynes a special police force to help the marshal keep order during the hol- 
idays. ‘There were no further rows and there is no evidence of record that 
the special police torce performed any service. 


THE GAZETTE, 


It was this year, 1877, and on the eventtal 8th say of March, that the 
great organ of civilization known as the press located one of its fumily at 
Jamesport, and the same was issued that day. Asa local organ the Gazette 
was a success. Under the talented editorship of Joe X. Wright, it has 
for weeks, and months, and vears, sounded the praises of Jamesport and the 
surrounding country until the people of that live, go-a-head town have been 
completely astounded at the immensity of their Jocal opportunities, wealth, 
cultare, and refinement, and have often let sleep pass from their eyelils in try- 
ing to solve the puzzle of how all this had escaped their attention before the ad- 
vent of this sharp-seeing representative of the press. The Gazette has proved 
a boun to Jamesport, and no small part of its growth may be eredited to its 
determined efforts, If they have given that press a liberal support they 
have but performned their duty; if they have not, then “nian’s inhumanity 
toaan” coald not live a more fitting exemplitication. 


rroM ISTT ‘ro 1880, 


The trustees electel tor IST77, were F. Callison, [. H. Jones, John Martin, 
C. M. Hutchison. and William Flynn. The board appointed N. G. Cruazen, 
clerk and collector: Robert C. Williams, assessor; Webb Ballew, marshal; [. 
J, Mann, treasurer: and O. M. Shanklin, attorney, 

The following gentlemen were elected trustees in 1878: BR. C. Williams, 
A.C. McCord, IT. Molloway, PF. J. Carman, and Joe X. Wright. N. G. 
Crazen was appointed clerk: I, J. Mann, treasurer; John W. Warren, mar- 
shal; A.C. MeCord, street commissioner; W. G. Callison, attorney. 
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In 1879, the board of trustees was composed of Franklin Callison. G. W. 
Hutehison, W. TT. Reynolds, Horatio Bunker, and A.C, MeCord. They 
appointed N. G, Crazen, clerk; I. J. Mann, treasurer; J. F. Jordin, ‘nar 
shal; A. C. McCord, street commissioner: W. G, Callison. attorney 

The election in 1880 resulted in the choice of the following sentlemen: 
Franklin Callison, F. J. Carman, J.C. Murray, A. Z. Buzzard. and W. J. 
Gillilan. The board made the following appointments: N. G. Cruzen, 
elerk; L. J. Mann, treasurer; J. Ff. Jordin, marshal; O. Taylor, street com- 
missioner; W. G. Callison, attorney. 

Tt is of record that the first dray license was granted to CG. T. Allen, 
Mareh 1, 1875. 

The first butcher's license was given to Messrs. Jones & Coos, and bore 
date of Mareh 5, S75. 

The first draru-shop license, now ealled a saloon, was granted to Messrs. 
Taylor & Miller, for which they paid the sum of fitteen dollars per quarter, 
invariably in advance, This license was dated Angust 4, 1873. 

A, ©. MeCord, who was the first person that held the oftiee of flue in- 
spector, reported to board of trustees that he had found thirtw-seven detee- 
tive Hues and lid condemned the same. This report was lated October 15. 
1874, which proves that the office of flue inspector was necessary to the 
citizens of Jamesport if they would save their material wealth from de- 
struction by tire. This closes the history of the town of Jamesport. The 
city of Jamesport now chiims attention. 


THE CITY OF JAMESPORT. 


On the twenty-fourth day of December, 1880, the board of trustees drew 
up and passed an ordinance to submit to the legal voters of the town of 
Jamesport a proposition as to whether the citizens of said town should elect 
to become a city of the fourth class, The eitizens would mueh have pre- 
ferred to be a city of the first class, in fact their modesty had been se far 
overcome as to claim the title of “tirst city of Daviess county,” but rathe 
than remain a town any longer, they woull try the position of a fourth- 
class city and see how they liked it, The Gzeffe eame ont and assured 
them that if the proposition was voted for and carried they would be the 
greatest fourth-class city ever incorporated on the American eontinent, and 
that would be fur better than, as the editor beautifully expressed if, * a one- 
horse county seat.’ The election was held on the twenty-second day of 
January, ISS1, and the vote was pretty unanimons for a city of the fourth- 
elass, the result being seventy-cight in favor of the proposition to twenty-two 
votes polled against it. These last were supposed to be some friends of Gal- 
latin who were evidently jealous of the rising mame and fame of James- 
port. These frets the writer gathered from some of the best citizens of the 
city of Jamesport. 
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NEW OFFICERS. 


Franklin Callison had the honor of being the tirst mayor of Jamesport. 
The first board of aldermen was composed of the following gentlemen: P, 
H. Lilly, J. ©. Murray, Horatio Bunker, and J. H. Berry, And the mayor 
with the advice and consent of the board, appointed the following officers: 
William Allen, city clerk; C. E. Orentt, city treasurer; A. C. McCord, city 
street commissioner; A. T. Brown, city marshal; W. G. Callison, city 
attorney. William Allen resigned his position of clerk, and A. P. 
Shour was temporarily appointed to succeed him until a permanent one 
should be appointed at the next session of the city government, when J. F. 
Jordin was appointed. Mr. Jordin also held the office of city atturney vice 
W. G. Callison. The city government being constituted as above to hold 
until the spring election of 1882. or until their successors are elected and 
qualified. 

A fire department was organized with trucks, hooks and ladders, and sev- 
eral new ordinances were passed made necessary by the new position the city 
had assumed. Jamesport in the year 1881 is « thriving little city and has a 
reputation for business activity and vim, the superior of any town of its 
size in North Missouri. The people are progressive and the merchants enter- 
prising to a wonderful degree, and Jamesport will hold its own. 

The business houses and the population of Jamesport in 1871 have been 
given ona previous page. The population of the town in 1880, according 
to the census returns, was 617, and will now reach 750, The business houses, 
which show a splendid inevease during the last decade, are here given, and 
its future may be gathered from these tets. 


LIST OF BUSINESS HOUSEs. 


Farmers’ Bank of Jamesport: G. W. Hutchison, drug store; E. M. Mann, 
dry goods; William Parberry, barber; Mrs. H. Holloway, milliner; J. B. 
Abshire, harness shop; J. C. Murray, general store; P. IL. Lilly, general 
store; H. Dunker, hardware; Miller & Isherwood, hardware; 5. Cropper, 
photographer; E. M. Stirger, lumber yard; Miller & Gillilan, saloon; F. J. 
Carman, millinerv; John W. Clark, jeweler; William Allen, restaurant; 
Parker & Shaffer, restaurant; William Curtis, restaurant; C. A. Carman, 
drugs; William Pillinger, harness; C. M. Antehison, general store; J. M. 
Dickey, veneral store; F. J. Carman, general store; F. Callison, general 
store; C. E, Oreutt, drugs; George Lindenberger, bakery; W. K. P. Allen, 
blacksmith; George R. Small, barber; E. H. Russell, livery; Jamesport 
Honse, Craig & Woodward, proprietors: Sherman House, William Thurlow, 
proprietor; George Gay, livery; Wilcoxon & Brother, livery; Powers & 
Higdon, blacksmiths; Lumpkin & Goben, blacksmiths; H. Holloway, carpen- 
terand builder; Dinsmore & Schaffer, butchers; Wall & Co., butchers; J. Mar- 
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tin, lumber yard; Jones & Brother, saloon; I. H, Jones. Honring amills P. 
H. Lilly, elevator; Lee & Brothers, shuentakers; IL. KX, Linthecum, shoe- 
maker; James Marman, livery; D. F. Hatina, pliysician; A. EH. Campbell, 
physician; Berry & Connor, physicians; G. W. Hntehison. pliysician; W. 
G. Callison, attorney; J. I". Jordin, attorney; Jamesport Gazette, Callison, 
Wright & Nobles, editors: Grand River Agricultural, Mechanical and Tlorti- 
cultnral Association of Jamesport, Charles E, Orentt, seerctary. 


CHURCHES—~CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN, 


The Cumberland Presbyterian Church was organized September 2, 1871, 
in the oll Methodist Chureh, called “ Ketron Chapel,” sitnated on seetion 
twenty-five. This church is now used asa barn and a new Methodist chareh 
was erected on section thirty-one. Thuse conducting the serviees in the or- 
ganization of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, were the Rev. William 
M. Houstin and the Rev. Willian 8. Davis, The original members were 
Robert B. Foster, George A, Poage. John Loekridye, William I. MeClang, 
Simeon Hamlin; Janes Waugh, Jane Poster, Elizabeth Mamlin, B. M. Car- 
away, Elia It. Mill, Warrict Mickel, Nettie Miller, Virginia W. Hill, 
Susan F. Callison, Sallie E. Miller, Mary B. Foster, Larry MeCastney, 
Margaret Mamlin, Virginia Hamlin, Hannah A. Buzzard and Mary C. 
Wangh. 

At present the congregation have no church edifice of their own, nt are 
holding services at the Bethel Presbyterian Church just over in Grand 
River township, in the southeast corner of that township. The chureh is in 
« Hourishing condition and has a present membership of tilty-two, Its pres- 
ent pastor is the Rev. J. I. Tharp, of Gullatin, 


PLEASANT GROVE METHODIST EVISCOMAL CHURCH. 

The Pleasant Grove Chureh was organized on the 2d day of February, 
1876, by Jolin Perry, presiding elder of the Jamesport Cirenit. The origi- 
nal members were W. F. Burr, Rebevea Burr, Newton Maxwell, E.S8. Max- 
well, Mary Robinson, James Maxwell, Harriet Roberts, ( ‘aroline Lockridge, 
Elizabeth Maxwell, Margaret Maxwell, Anna Maxwell, D. W. Maxwell, W. 
W. Province, Mary Province, William W. Drake, Isaac Barnum, Charles 
MeLaughilin, William F, Robinson, Samuel Hayes, Cadora A. Hayes, Sarah 
G. Maxwell, Francis MeLanghilin, Sarah EH. Robinson, Emma Maxwell, Da- 
vid Standif?, Sarah W. Days, Linnetta Marshall, Thomas G. Marshall. John 
W. Killen, Virginia B. Witt, Elizabeth Merritt, Rebecca A. Ilurt, Isane N. 
Lowery, Elizabeth Lowery and Lewis G, Roberts. 

The names of the pastors who have officiated in that position are Rev. 
John W. Perry,in 1876; Rev. S. S$. Harden, in 1877-78, and the Rey. D. 
H. Root, in 1879, 1880 and 1881, present pastor. The present membership 
of the church is twenty. 
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OTHER CHURCHES. 


The Methodist Episeopal Cluurch was organized in 1839, and its members 
built a church in Jamesport in the vear 1871. The luilding was frame, cost- 
ing $1,000, It was dedicated by Rev. Oscar Deshiles. Membership, twenty- 
five. 

Methodist Episeopal Church South was built in the year 1879 at a cost of 
$1,500. The church is a frame )uilding and was dedicated by the Rev. E. R. 
Hendricks. Its present membership is twenty-six. 

The Old School Presbyterian Church was built in 1873 at a eost of $900. 
It is situated northwest of Jamesport four miles, and was dedicated by Rev. 
Robert Speers. Membership, in town, six. 

The Baptist Church organization has about twenty members and held 
their meetings in the M. E. Chureh. They have raised the money and will 
build a church the coming spring, and sooner if the weather permits. 

The first church in the township was Ketron Chappel, built in 1859, at a 
cost of $750. Tt was located two miles west of Jamesport, and its denomi- 
nation was Methodist Episcopal. It was oeeupied for several years, and is 
now used asa barn. 

The Christian Church has a membership of twenty and holds services in 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh South. 


1. 0. O. F.—JAMESPORT LODGE, NO. 339. 


This lodge was organized in the spring of 1876, its charter bearing the 
date of May 19, of that year. The charter members were P. R. Dunn, W. 
F. Boyd, Seott T. Taynes, C, C. Gillilan, and W. A. Wynn. 

Its first officers elected were P. R. Dunn, N. G.; W. F. Boyd, V. G.; W. 
A, Wynn, 8.; and 8. T. Waynes, T. The present officers are I. C. Muuray, 
V.G.; K. L. Isherwood, V. G.; G. R. Small, 8.; C. A. Carman, P. §.; 
and J. T. Jones, ‘i. 

The lodge has been in a flourishing condition since its organization and 
has now a membership of fifty-two, and meetings are held weekly at Ma- 
sonic Hall. Its future is bright and promising. 


EVENING STAR LODGE NO. 39, A. 0. UU. W. 


This lodge was organized by W. M. Newton, deputy G. M. W., Decem- 
ber 15, 1877, with seventeen charter members. The first officers elected 
were as follows: W. A. Wynn, P. M. W.; I. Mann, M. W.; F. E. Tanner, 
G. F.; F. J. Carman, 0.; 1. H. Jones, R. D. R.; W.S. H. Marsh, F.; A. 
L. Buzzard, R. ©. R.; J. M. Dickey, G.; A. P. Shour, L W.; J. Q. Smith, 
O. W.; J. M. Dickey, G. W. Hutchison and I. H. Jones, trustees. They 
have a membership of thirty-three. The present officers are F. J, Carman, 
P. M. W.; I. Mann, M. W.; I. H. Jones, G. F.; R. TL. Perry, O.; Robert 
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Gay; G& Aw P. Blot RD. Rs JT: M: Dickey, R. C. R.; Joseph X. 
Wright, F.; J. OQ. Marrah,.J, Wes J. W.. Clark, O0..W. “They hold semi: 
monthly meetings on the first snd third Wednesday's of cach month. 


& K. OF A. 4, UL W, 


This order was organized March 20. 1Ss0. by Deputy Select Comuander 
I. W. Bussey, with ten charter comrades. Officers elected were, A. P. 
Shour, 8. C.: Joseph X. Wright, Vo C.; W. J. Gillilan, L. C.: A,X, Ciump- 
bell, 8. Re; EF. J. Carman, R.T.; A. L. Buzzard, 8. T.; W.V. Phipps, C.; 


= ? 
J. W. Clark, 5. B.; J.C. Tharrah, 8. W.; Robert Gay, J. W. The present 
membership nambers seventeen comrades, They meet in Masonie Hall on 


the second and fourth Wednesday evenings in each month, 


ALF. & A. M.—JAMESPORT LODGE Nu. 201. 


This lodge was first instituted and chartered May 30, 1860, but events 
which culminated in precipitating the Civil War upon the country caused 
the lodge to suspend after being in operation one year. This suspension 
coupled with almost anarchy which pervaded the country caused the records 
to be Jost and no information can be secured of matters of interest per- 
taining to it prior to the reorganization, April 5, 1866, nearly five years 
atter its suspension. After peace had been declared and a year had elapsed 
to allay the bitter feclings engendered by four years of strife, the members 
who had survived the shock of battle and still made their home in James- 
port determined to reorganize the lodge, and accordingly Right Worshipful 
John D. Vincil, D. G. M., of Missouri, was called aud the reorganization 
was effected at the date above written, 

The names of the members who were present at its reorganization are as 
follows—the officers elected and installed appearing first in the list, then 
the appointives: James T. Allen, W. M.; 5. DL. Doty, L.W.: T. Cain, J. 
W.; William K. P. Allen, Treas.; J. W. Miller, Sec'y; John Devorss, 8, 
D.; R. A. Mann, J. D.; and WH. Hartman, T. The members were Robert 
Grove, Edward Smith, John Robinson, L. Chenoweth, Joseph Chenoweth, 
Isaac Chenoweth, W. P. Rowland, W. J. Thoruberry, Samuel Gillilan J. P. 
Hutehizon, John H. Miller, William Blackbarn, R. Gillespie, James Gra- 
hain, George Allen and Perry Goben. 

The present membership is fifty, and the present officers as follows: M. 
Murray, W. M.; W. H. Drummond, 8S. W.; W. E. Rathbone, J. W.; A. 
L. Buzzard, Treas.; A. P. Shour, Sec’y; L. C. Rice, 8. D.; Samuel Crop- 
per, J. D.; and W. K. P. Allen, T. a 

The time of meeting is on Saturday night on or betore the first fall moun 
in each month. 

The building, or lodge room, is owned by an association known as the Ma- 
sonic Hall Association, from whom the reom is rented for the swim of forty 
dollars per year. 
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A greater interest in Freemasonry has never before been shown in this 
section. At every meetiny petitions for membership are presented, and there 
are now nine candidates awaiting the conferring of the several degrees. 

i, 8... 

The order of the Knights Salvage Corps, a temperance organization, was 
instituted October 3, 1881, and elected as the first officers, C. D. Knight, 
president and F. R. Chambers, secretary. 

Those who join this order are required to subseribe to the following oath: 
“ We, the undersigned, in the presence of Almighty God and these wit- 
nesses, do solemnly promise and swear that we w ill not drink any intoxicants 
for the space of twelve months from this date, sv delp us God. And we 
further agree that every one who violates this pledge shall pay to each of the 
others the suin of five dollars.” 

To this document the following names were affixed: C.D, Knight, D. 
F. Hanna, P. B. Greene, J. S. Eisenhart, F. Rt. Chambers, W. H. Steele, J. 
W. Wiley, H. Holloway, 8. H. Powers, C. H. Weldon, E. M. Kendall, 
Joseph Boyne, F. M. Parker, and W. H. Morris. 


JAMESPORT CORNET BAND. 


Music is God’s melody, and he who is gifted with a melodious voice, or 
has a talent that ean draw sweet strains of harmony from instruments of 
musie has, indeed, a glorious gift, and it is impossible for a people to be all 
bad that are capable of appreciating this gift divine, or freely support those 
who are vifted or inspired by nature, with ‘the genius of true melody. 

It was the love of music that brought the Jaineaport eornet band into ex- 
istence, and it is at this time one of the best in this part of the State. It 
was organized in 1876, and the following names comprise ott members: 
A..P: Shour, leader; L, Ranley, P. H. Lilly, V. Draunenberg, 8. Cropper, 
James Wyimose, J. W. Clark, F. M. Phipps, and A.C. MeCord. The band 


is one of the institutions of Jamesport with a reputation to be proud of. 
JAMESPORT FAIR. 


Agricultural and hortieultural societies have become numerous in the 
State of Missouri, and there is nothing in the history of the State that has 
done more tu advance her progress than these exhibitions of the intelligenee, 
enterprise, or progressive spirit of the agricultural population. The success 
of these institutions is due alone to the education and social qualities of the 
masses, and history furnishes no suecessful farming community that does 
not have the spirit of competition buoyant from the friendly strife of carry- 
ing off the blue ribbon at the fair, This spirit of emulation is wide-spread 
throughout the State, and it is this that gives the high position which Mis- 
souri holds as one of the most snecesstul and progressive agricultural States 
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in the Union. Tt is these associations whieh vine prominently before the 
people of this country aud of Eurepe the advancements made in develop- 
ing the rich resources of our fertile fields. That competition js the life of 
business, is true, and competition at avrienttural firs sharpens the intellect: 
ual faculties of our husbandmen, gives life to the inventive venins of our 
artisans and mechanics, and encourages those who have chosen to work in 
the labyrinthian depths of the still searcely-known fields of science and of 
art. 

Agricultural societies should, then, be nourished with eare, for their sne- 
cess is alone due to the intelligence, enterprise and social qualities uf the 
people. Without this they will not flourish. Strong and vigorous eompe- 
tition, with tenacity of purpose insnre success, and the honest pride of our 
people in these tests of skill, is worthy of all praise. Not ouly is the skill 
of the hands of man brought to high perfection, but the intuition of the 
women of the land, their handicralt in that department of Jabor in whieh 
they stand preéminent, is quiekened by these social agents of American prog- 
ress, and these notable attributes, the grace, enlture and modest bearing of 
the glorious womanhood of our country, stands forth in all their native firee 
and beauty. 


ORGANIZATION, 


The need of an agricultural society iid been long felt hy many progres- 
sive farmers and stock-raisers in the county and this need at last tuok shape 
in the inauguration, by a few vublic spirited citizens of Jamesport township, 
of the organization and securing of a charter under the law for the * Grand 
River Agricultural and Mechanical Association of Jamesport.” 

Before the charter was secured it was decided to hold a fair in the fall ot 
1879 and arrangements were accordingly made. The thir was held in Sep- 
tember of that year and was pronenneed a complete snecess, The gentlemen 
of the association met for organization, and the following were chosen as 
the first officers: W. D. MeDonald, president; John Honan, vice-president, 
Harrison county; M.D. L. Toneray, vice-president, Grundy county; Jola 
Kessler, vice-president, Livingston county; Capt. Taylor, vice-president, 
Daviess county; W. G. Callison, corresponding secretary; A. P. Shour, re- 
cording secretary; James Callison, treasurer, — The hoard of directors was 
composed of the following gentlemen: Milton Thrnett, A. C. MeCord, 
‘Robert Gay, A. L. Buzzard, Solomon Wiles, A. TH. MeClure, Willian Rub- 
inson, all of Daviess county. 

The organization was eflveted hy the issuing of one thonsand shares of stoek 
at ten dollars each, which were taken. The association owns beantitul grounds 
near Jamesport. Soon atter the first tir the association received its char- 
ter, which is in words as follows:— 


37 
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“ OERTIFICATE OF CORPORATE EXISTENCE, 


“Whereas, A. P. Shour, A. C. MeCord, Jarnes Callison, T. Lanktord, 
and others, have filed in this office a certiticate, in writing, as provided by 
law and have in all respects complied with the requirements of the law 
governing the formation of private corporations for manufacturing and busi- 
ness purposes: 

* Now then, 1, Michael WK. McGrath, Secretary of State of the State of 
Missouri, ip virtne and by authority of law, do hereby certify that said par- 
ties, their associates and successors, have become a body politie and corpor- 
ate and are duly organized under the name of the Grand River Agricultural, 
Horticultural and Mechanical Association of Jamesport, Missouri, and have 
all the rights and privileges granted to manufacturing and business corpora- 
tions under the laws of the State. 

“Tn testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 

seal of the State of Missouri, Done at the City of Jefferson 
(skaL.] — this 20th day of October, a. p, 1879. 
“Micuart K. MoGrarn, 
. “Secretary of State.” 


Annnal fairs have been since held and the premiums paid this year 
amounted to $1,350.50. The next annual meeting of the association takes 
place January 3, 1852. The officers of the association for the past year were: 
W. D. McDonald, president, Jameson; Vice-Presidents, W. G. Callison, 
Jamesport; John Honan, Baneroft; R. D. Haley, Trenton; Arch. Thomp- 
son, Lock Springs; Directors, W. D. MeDonald, W. G. Callison, John 
Honan, R. D. Haley, Arch. Thompson, A. L. Buzzard, C. E, Oreutt, Wil- 
liam Witten, William Robinson, A. H. McClure, James Callison, R. Gay; A. 
L. Buzzard, treasurer, Jamesport; C. E. Orcutt, secretary, Jamesport; A. 
C. MeCord, superintendent of grounds; M. Murray, chief marshal. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


THOMAS J, BENJAMINE. 


Thomas J. Benjamine was born in Union, Fayette county, Iowa, Octo- 
ber 1, 1858. Heis the son of Abram R. Benjamine a native of Pennsylva- 
nia. He left [owa at the age of eight years and went to Quincey, Illinois, 
and from that place removed to Cameron, Missouri, where he learned his 
present business of railroad agent and telegraph operator. He eame to 
Jamesport in 1877 and has held the office of agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacifie Railway ever since. 
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Mr. Benjamine was married in Jamesport, on the 5th day of October 
1879, to Miss Fannie J. Tarvey., They lave one child, Clio, berin May 9. 
1881, = 

In politics Mr. Benjamine affiliates with the Republican party. He is an 
experienced and thorongh business man and enjoys the confidence and re- 
spect of his emplovers and all who know him. 


A. T. BROWS. 


. ‘LS » id i? r . ae i ‘ : “ a . band . 
Allen Thomas Brown was born in Greenbrier connty, Virginia, May 22, 

2A) t io r ed . c ; x 
1850. When eight years old he caine with his parents to Cass county this 
State, where the family settled and lived till 1863, when they again moved 
and settled in Daviess county. He therefore reecived his education partly 
in Cass and partly in this county. Arriving at an age to * shift for himself” 
he began farming for a livelihood and continued the same till LS80, when 
he moved to Jamesport, where he has since been engaged in the restaurant 
and confectionery business. In April, 1S8L, he was elected marshal of the 
town of Jamesport, and though his term is unexpired at this writing, he 
has thus tar made a most efficient officer and every way merits the trust 
conferred, 

Mr. Brown was married in Jolson county, Missouri, December 24,1874, 
to Miss Mary T. Olinghouse. They are the parents of three children; named, 
respectively, Daisy B., born July 24, 1878; Oran W., born June 26, 1880, 
died August 17, 1881; and Orville F., born August 6, 1881. Mer. and Mrs. 
Brown are both highly esteemed by the people of Jamesport. 


A, L. BUZZARD. 


Andrew L. Buzzard was born in Greenbrier county, West Virginia, De- 
cember 1), 1836. His parents were also natives of that State. His mother’s 
maiden natme was Elizabeth Kineaid and her ancestry were of Trish extrae- 
tion. In 1852, at the age of fourteen, our subject immigrated, with his 
parents, to Daviess eonnty, Missonri,and in 1857 began business on his own 
account asa farmer and stock-dealer which business he still conducts on an 
extended scale, in addition to his banking operations. Mr. Buzzard entered 
the Farmer’s Bank January 1, 1877, as cashier in which capacity he eun- 
tinued until 1880 when he was elected to the office of president and his son 
Samuel W., sneceeded him as cashier. This bank has a capital stock of $50,- 
000 and does a general banking and collecting business with all the priuci- 
pal points in the country. 

Mr. Buzzard was married in Harrison county, Missouri, December 19, 
185%, to Miss Julia A., daughter of David and Mary A. Travis, natives of 
Tennessee, Mrs. Buzzard was born near Bloomington, Illinois. Their faui- 
ly consists of tonr children; Samuel W.. Halleck, Effie Lee and Edwin, 

Politically, Mr. Buzzard is a Democrat and was elected by his party to 
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represent the county in the Thirty-first General Assembly, whieh trust he 
discharged with great credit to himself and to the entire satisfaction of his 
coustitueney. He is an ardent supporter of all educational institutions and 
was instrumental in securing the fine school building which is the pride of 
the town. 

Mr. Buzzard owns several large well stocked and equipped farms in addi- 
tion to his city property and is one of the most substantial business men 
and financiers in the county. His operations in live-stock are among the 
largest and most profitable features of his business. He is a member of 
Royal Arch Chapter, A. FP. & A.M. Few men stand higher in the estima- 
tion of their fellow-citizens than Andrew L. Buzzard. 


SAMUEL W. BUZZARD 


Was born in [arrison county, Missouri, September 10, 1859. He is the sor 
of Andrew W. Buzzard, whose biography appears in this work. Our sub- 
ject removed with his parents to Daviess county at the age of four years 
and has resided here ever since. He completed his education at the State 
University, at Columbia, and in 1877 entered the bank as clerk. Two years 
later he was promoted to the position of cashier and has since discharged 
the duties of that responsible office with entire satisfaction to all the patrons 
of the hank, 

Mr. Buzzard was married in Jamesport, February 20, 1851, to Miss Phila, 
daughter of Abraham Benjamine, a native of Pennsylvania. Mrs. Buzzard 
was born in the State of Lowa, April 15, 1865. They are the parents of one 
child, Leonora. 

Mr. Buzzard is a member of Jamesport Lodge No. 201, A. F. & A. M., 
and is also a member of the LO. O. F. 

He is a capable and trustworthy business man, and one whose future is 
promising. 

FRANKLIN CALLISON, 


Son of James Callison, a native of Tennessee, was born in Poeahontas 
county, Virginia, Jannary 27,1819. He was reared and educated in his na- 
tive State and remained with his father on the farm until twenty-four years 
of age, Myr, Callison moved to Daviess county, in the spring of 1845, and 
has lived here ever since, engaged in merchandising and farming. He is one 
of the most extensive real estate owners in the county. He also deals largely 
in live-stock. 

Mr. Callison was married in Huntersville, Virginia, September 6, 1843, 
to Miss Caroline, daugliter of William and Tsabella Gilson, natives of Reek- 
bridge county, Virginia. They became the parents of tour children, Susan 
J., William G., IT. C. and Isabella. 

Mr. Callison is a Demoerat and has held various political oftices, at pres- 
ent being mayor of the city of Jamesport and justice of the peace. 
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His estimable lady died April 6, 1879, deeply and sincerely mourned by 
alarge circle of friends and relatives hy whom she was tenderly loved and 
greatly respected. 

Franklin Callison is one of the oldest and best citizens of Daviess county. 


WILLIAM G. (ALLISON 


Was born in Daviess county, Missouri, August $, 1846, and is the son of 
Franklin Callison, whose biography appears elsewhere. Our subject was ed- 
ucated chiefly in his native county, finishing his scholastic training with a 
two years’ course at the excellent academy at Gallatin. After leaving school 
he engaged, with his father, in merchandising at Jamesport until 1S78, when 
he was admitted to the bar and began the practice of the legal profession in 
the courts of this and adjoining counties. This business he has since con- 
tinued with good suecess. In addition to his professional business Mr. Cal- 
lison gives personal attention to his large stock- firm, comprising some 1,500 
acres of land, sufficient to aeconunodate more than athousand head of live 
stock. He has six hundred head of tine cattle at the present time, Septem- 
ber, 1881, on his excellent pastures. He is a large shipper of both cattle 
and hogs to eastern markets and by his sound judgment and good manage- 
ment makes this branch of his business very profitable. [Te is an active, 
public spirited man and has done much tor the improvement and advance- 
ment of Jamesport. Tle is, perhaps, the largest owner of valuable real es- 
tate in the city. 

Mr. Callison was married, in Jamesport, Jannary 2. 1873, to Miss Eliza- 
beth, dangliter of Robert C. Williams. She was born in this eounty, Mareh 
28,1852. They have two children: Grace and Robert I. 

The subject of this sketeh is a thorough, hardworking Deinocrat, whose 
efforts have done much to keep that party in power in this county, He is at 
present attorney of the city of Jamesport and collector of the township rev- 
enue. He is, also, one of the proprietors and editors of the Weebly Ga- 
zette, (Demoeratic;, of Jamesport. He is a elever and courteous gentleman, 
who enjoys the contidence and respeet of all who know him. 


CHARLES A, CORMAN 


Was born in Manitowoe county, Wisconsin, Mareh 20, 1849, He is the son 
of Dennis V. and Louisa Reynolds Corman, natives of New York. He 
was edneated at Manitowoe and grew to manhood in his native State. IIe 
began life on his own account as a Jomberman, and pursued that business 
during four years. In January, 1874, be eatne to Missouri and located at 
Jamesport, where he entered the dry goods and grocery business, which he 
continued for five years. He then established his present drag and book 
store, and has ever since done a thriving trade. His stock is one of the 
most complete in town and his patrons are treated with fairness and polite- 
ness. 
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Mr, Corman was married in his native county, November 16, 1873, to 
Miss Isabella, daughter of John and Elizabeth Spencer, natives of England. 
Mrs. Corman was born in the same county as her husband, on the 14th day 
of August, 1852. The issve of this anion has been three children: Charles 
W.., om July 16, 1874; Lulu Mabel, born August 9, 1876; and Lee, born 
March 16, 1879 

Mr. Corman is a member of Jamesport Lodge No. 339, LO. O. F. 


JOSEPIL 8. CHENOWETH. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Ross county, Ohio, on the 18th of 
February, 1833. His father, Richard Chenoweth, was anative of Kentucky, 
and a farmer; his mother’s maiden name was Elizabeth Smith, and she was 
anative of Maryland. They became the parents of eight children, of whom 
Joseph is the sixth, and when he attained the age of three years, they re- 
moved tv Tippecanoe county, Indiana, and three years later to Missouri, 
settling in Grundy county. There Joseph was reared and educated, and 
there his father died in 1561, and his mother in 1879. Young Chenoweth 
began business for himself when twenty years of aye, as a carpenter in 
Grundy county, where be resided until 1565, when he came to Jamesport, 
where he has since been engaged working at his trade. 

Joseph S, Chenoweth was united in marriage, on the 25th of August, 
1859, to Miss Sarah A. Forshay, daughter of Edward and Sarah Forshay, of 
Indiana. She was born near Lebanon, Ohio, January 26, 1839. By this 
union they have three children, Lilian R., Sarah E., and Joan. Mrs. Chen- 
oweth is a metnber of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. 

Mr. Chenoweth is a Republican in polities;*and is a member of the 
Jamesport Lodge No. 201, A. F.& A.M. He has, by striet attention to his 
business, won the respect of the citizens of Jamesport, and been enabled to. 
establish a business which steadily increases from year to year. 


MOUN W, CLARK 


Was born in Chillicothe, Missouri, September 4, 1853. He is the son ot 
Dr. Juhn K. Clark, a native of Kentucky, who is practicing his profession 
at present in Farmersville, Missouri. Mr. Clark was edueated at Spring 
Hill, Livingston county, Missouri. He commenced lite for himself on the 
North Missouri Railway, and continued that business for two years, then 
served an apprenticeship, learning the watch-making trade at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, under Angnst Wette roth, who is regarded as one of the best work- 
men in the country, After finishing his apprenticeship he went to Denver 
and thence to Deadwood, working for a short time in each of these places 
at his trade. 

Mr. Clark located inJamesport in 1876 with nothing but his tools and a 
good stock of pluck and determination, and by strict attention to business, 
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good management and honorable dealing, has secured the aupport aud pat- 
ronage of the community, and built up a lnerative trade. He lias a laree 
and varied stock of all articles kept ly a first-class jeweler, and js ina very 
prosperous condition, Tis suecess is the result of his own work. ; 

Mr. Clark was married in Spring Hill. November 22, 1877, to Miss Lizzie 
Wilburn, daughter of Charles IH. and Yahitha Wilburn, of thet place. 
Mrs. Clark was born in Spring Hill, Livingston county, Missouri, on the 
27th day of Mareh, 1858. Their union was the result of a long and inti- 
mate acqnaintance, having lived in the same block for a wreat ‘ttinber of 
years. Their mothers were school children together, and the most amicable 
and friendly relations have always existed between the two families. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clark have one child, Ora Ernest, who was born December 17, 


1878. 
S. CROPPER, 


Samuel Cropper was born near Manchester, England, May 12,1831. His 
parents were Benjamin and Mary Cropper, also natives of England. THe 
received his education and grew to manhood iu his native eonntry, and 
emigrated to the United States in May, 1853, locating in Rhode Island, 
where he learned the art of photographing. He has sinee spent some time 
in various States of the Union, engaged ab his trade. [He located in Tames- 


portin 1875 and has since erected a commodions vallery and built wpa good 
patronage. 


Mr. Cropper was married in Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Octuber 5, 1853, 
to Miss Jane, daughter of Mark and Jane Broadbent, all natives of England, 
The issue of this marriage is fony children living: Elizabeth A., Albert 
W., Samuel B., and Jennie A. 

Mr. Cropper is a member of the A. PF. & A. M., and 1.0.0. FP. He is 
Repnblican in polities, a gvod artist. and popular gentleman. 


NATUANIEL G. CRUZEN 


Was born in Jefferson county, Virginia, October 14, 1826, and is the son of 
Richard R.,and Aurelia W, (North) Cruzen. Tis father was born in Loudoun 
county, Virginia, and for thirty years filled the position of inspector of the 
National Armory at Harper's Ferry. Tlis mother was bern in Pairtax 
county, Virginia. Our subject was edaeated at Harper's Ferry and worked 
under his father’s instructions in the armory until he was twenty years of 
age, and then immigrated to Missouri and settled upon a farm in Saline 
county, where he remained until 1549. Then becoming imbued with the 
se gold fever,” young Crazen went to California and engaged in mining 
there during four years with fair snecess. Returning to Saline county he 
purehased a farm near his tather’s, upon whieh he lived antil the outbreak- 
ing of the Civil War, when he enlisted at Miami, in December 1861, in 
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Company A, commanded by F. $8. Robertson, and followed the fortunes of 
the canse of the “Sunny South” through four long years of civil strife. 
The first engagement in which Company A participated was at Kirkpat- 
rick’s Mill, near Knob Noster, December 19, where the whole command 
was eaptured by Col. Jef. C. Davis. Mr. Crazen was taken to St. Louis 
and thrown with others into Gratiot Street Prison. After remaining in 
confinement there during three months, he was transferred to Alton, IIli- 
nois, and at the end of six months was exchanged at Vicksburg. THe was 
mustered into Musser’s battalion at Horsehead Station, Arkansas, and the 
battalion was subsequently consolidated with Col. Jno. B. Clark’s Ninth 
Missouri Infantry. My. Crozen participated in the battles of Panther For- 
est, Pleasant Hill, and the engagement at the crossing of Saline River, be- 
tween Camden and Little Rock {in which 12.000 Union soldiers fell into 
the hands of the Contederates) besides numerous minor engagements. 

When the principles he loved so well and fought so long and valiantly to 
support, were lost and the hopes of the South forever buried at Appo- 
mattox, our subject surrendered at Shreveport, Louisiana, and returned to 
his ome in Missouri. Atter the war he farmed for one year and then en- 
gaged in merchandising at Mt. Nope. in Lafayette county, till Mareh, 1869, 
when he eame to this county where he has resided ever since. 

Mr. Cruzen was married to Miss Naney E., danghter of Abram Jordin 
in Saline county, Missouri, on the 13th day of September, 1855. She 
was a native of Greeubrier county, Virginia. The issue of this marriage 
was one child, Webster W. Mrs. Cruzen died July 23, 1856. Mr. Cruzen 
married, in December, L860, Mrs, Mary Fanlkner, daughter of James Gilli- 
Jan, a native of Poeahontas county, Virginia, and one of the earliest settlers 
of Daviess county, and also the founder of the town of Jamesport, in whose 
honor it was named. The result of the last marriage has been seven chil- 
dren, of whom five are living: Bettie, Aurelia B., Nathaniel G., Harry 
Lee, and Earl McAnally. 

In polities Mr. Cruzen is a Democrat, and has several times received of- 
fices of trust and responsibility at the hands of his fellow-citizens, and is 
ove of the best and most highly respected eitizens of the county. 


JONN B. DINSMORE 


Isa native of Daviess county and was born in Jackson township on the 10th 
of April, 155u. Ile was reared and received his education wholly in this 
county. In August, 1870, he went to Kansas and there engaged in railroad- 
ing. Part of his time in that State was spent in Emporia, where he re- 
mained till September, 1872. He then caine to Daviess county, and locat- 
ing in Jackson township, was soon called on to serve his fellow-citizens in a 
public office. He was elected township constable and collector, and served 
two years, refusing reclection. From that time he turned his attention to 
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farming and stock-raising, till his health failed him. He made a trip to 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas, and after lis return came to Jamesport, where 
he went into his present business of Iutcheriug and stuck-trading, 

Mr. Dinsmore was married on the 9th of March, 1876, in Harrison county, 
Missouri, to Miss M. M. Travis, danghter of Mr. David Travis. 

Mr. Dinsinere is a thorough business mman,and his worth, in this particu- 
lar, is duly appreciated by his many friends. 


WILLIAM ol. GILLILAN, 


The gentleman bearing the above name was born in Daviess county on 
the 6th day of May, 1849, and isa son of Samuel and Elizabeth (Jordin) 
Gillilan, natives of Pocaloutas county, Virginia. They came to this State 
in 1839, and to Daviess county the vear following. Onr subject received 
his education and vrew te mantwod in his native county, and began busi- 
ness for himself at the age of eighteen years as a blacksmith at Jamesport 
and continued that business about eight years, then entered mercantile bnsi- 
ness in comypuuy with George W. Miller, in 1877, under the firm name of 
Miller & Gillilan, which business they still continue very profitably. 

Mr. Gillilan was married in Grundy conuty, Missouri, October 30, 1ST2, 
to Miss Melissa King, daughter of Ratas and Henrietta King. The issue 
of this union las been two children, named Bessie and Virgil. 

Mr. Gillilan isa member of Evening Star Lodge No. 39, A. O. U. W., of 
Lodge No. 339, 1. O, O. F., and of Lodge No. 201, A. F. & A.M. 


JAMES ©, HARRAH 


Was born in Daviess county, Missenri, November 29, 1844. He is the son 
of Robert H. Harrah a native of Greenbrier county, West Virginia. lis 
father eame to Missouri in 1840, and died in Holt county in February, 1865. 
His mother’s maiden name was Elizabeth Nation, and she was a native of 
East Tennessee. Our subject was reared and educated in his wutive county 
and has spent his life thus fur here, He began farming on his own account 
at an early age and continued (except daring the war) in that avocation iwo- 
til the winter of 1872 when he commenced dealing in nursery stock which 
is his present occupation. 

Mr. Harrah enlisted in the First Regiment Missouri State Militia, February 
93, 1862, and served three years participating in all the engagements uf the 
campaign during that time in Southern Missouri. He was discharged at 
St. Louis, Febraary 23, 1865. 

Mr. Harrah was tiarried at Waverly, Lafayette county, Missouri, Mareh 
4, 1867, to Miss Cornelia B. Seutt, tlaughter of M. ©. and Margaret Seott. 
Mrs. Harrah is a native of Saline county. They have tive children: Robert 
M., Virginian L., Emmett O., Georgia A., and Floyd. Mr. H. is a urember 
of the Baptist Chureh and his excellent lady of the Christian Chureh. He 
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moved to Jamesport in 1878 and has since resided there, and is highly re- 
spected. 


dot. HIGDON. 


Joshua H. Higdon was born in Franklin county, Indiana, June 25, 1845. 
He is the son of Peter W. Higdon, a native of Ohio, and was reared and 
educated in his native State, [He learned the blacksmithing business in 
Deeatur county, Llinois, and worked at that trade in connection with farm- 
ine until the outbreak of the * War between the States.” 

Tle enlisted in October, 1863, in Company I, One Hundred aud Twenty- 
third Regiment Indiana Volunteers and served bravely in the cause of the 
Union throughout the war. Ele was engayed in the battles of Chattahoochie, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Colambia and Nashville, besides numerous skirmishes; 
was discharged from the army at Washington, D. ©., June 20, 1565. Re- 
turning to Indiana disabled and unfitted fur work, he came west in 1869 and 
loeated at Chillicothe, Missouri, near which place he farmed during eight 
years. He came to Jamesport March 5, 1580, and established the black- 
smithing and agricuitural implement business, which he at present condnets. 
so successfully, in counpany with Mr. Seth Ti. Powers. 

Mr. Higdon was married to Miss Emma J., daughter of William R. 
Humphrey, a native of Virginia. Mrs. Higdon was born in Decatur, In- 
diana, November 1, 1847. The issue of this marriage is two children now 
living: William Edwin and Ora Albert. Mrs. H. is a consistent member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 


NENRY HOLLUWAY 


Was born in Berkshire, near London, England.  Ilis parents were Philip 
and Charlotte |Tibble) Holloway, also natives of England. Our subject was 
reared and educated in his native land, finishing his scholastic course at 
the schools of Londou, TTe learned his trade of eabinet-making in England 
after attaining his majority and worked at it there until he emigrated to 
America in the month of Mareh, 1854. 

Mr. Holloway was married, in his native country, on the 24th day of De- 
cember, 1549, to Miss Ellen Castleman, daughter of William and Jemima 
Castleman, natives of England. Mrs. Holloway was born in Tlampshire, 
England, March 7, 1824. They lave six children now living: Henry, Fan- 
nie (now Mrs. E. P. Groves), William C., Edward P., Charles A. and Mary 
E. Himselt and wite have been communicants of the Episcopal Chureh 
for more than forty years. Ie came to Jamesport in 1875, where he has 
resided and engaged in business ever since. He is a thoroughly capable, ex- 
perienced and industrious business man, : 
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GEORGE UUTCHISON, M. D. 


George Hutchison was born April 11, 1834, in Casey county, Ken- 
tueky, and is the son of Judge Thomas Hutchison, a native ot Virginia, who 
is now residing in Livingston county, Missouri. His mother’s maiden name 
was Polly Ann Tate, and she was anative of Lincoln county, Kentucky. Our 
subject was seven years old when his parents immigrated to Missouri and 
settled in Livingston county where he was reared and educated. He began 
the study of medicine with Dr. J. W. Rose, of that eounty, in 1561 aud after 
three years of preparatory study entered the Medical College at Keokuk, 
Towa. During the following winter (1866-67) he attended a conrse of lee- 
tures at the Missouri Medical College, St. Louis, from which institution he 
graduated in the spring of IS67 with the degree of M.D. — He has prac- 
ticed his profession at Jamesport eversince and has built up a wide patron- 
age and a good reputation as a pliysician, In 1878 he built a large and com- 
modious brick store-house and filled it with a complete stock of drugs, sta- 
tionery and fancy notions. This business he is at present conducting, very 
profitably, in connection with his practice. 

Dr. Hutehison was married, at Jamesport, February 14, 1871, to Miss 
Mary E., daughter of F. Callison. She was born in Daviess county, Janu- 
ary 6, 1852. The issue of this union has been three children, two of whom, 
— P. and Mary C., are now living. 

- H. is a member of the orders A. F. & A. M., I. O. O. F. and A.O. 
U. - He has been a member of the city council repeatedly; and himself 
and wife are members of the Christian Chureh, He is a successful pbysi- 
cian, 2 public spirited and agreeable gentleman. 


CUARLES M. HUTCHISON 


Was born in Casey county, Kentueky, Octoher 15, 1837, and is a son of 
Thomas Hutchison. He was reared and edueated in Livingston county, Mis- 
souri, and began life as a schoul-teacher at the age of twenty-three, and fol- 
lowed that business with some interruption for a period of thirteen years. 
He came to Jamesport in 1870 and began merchandising, which is his pres- 
ent avoeation. 

Mr. Hutehison was married in Daviess county, Missouri, January 1, 1870, 
to Miss Annie, daughter of James and Rebecca Lindsay, natives of Virginia. 
Mrs. Hutehison was born in Iowa. They are the parents of three children: 
William T., Minnie Lee, and Marietta. Mrs. Hnatehison is a member of the 
Christian Chureh. In polities, Mr. Thutehison is a strong Demoerat, and is 
highly respected as a man and merehant. 
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I, H. JONES. 


Isaiah H. Jones was born in Hardin county, Ohio, July 27, 1837. His 
parents were Jonathan and Eleanor (Pugh) Jones. His father was a prom- 
inent farmer and stock-raiser, and a native of Maryland. His mother was 
born in Virginia. Our subject was reared and educated in his native county, 
and began his business career as a clerk in a dry goods store at Mt. Vietory, 
Ohio, After two years in that business he went to Rulo, Nebraska, where 
he remained during eight months. From there he went to Grundy county, 
Missouri, where he engaged in school teaching for a time, and in the Spring 
of 1859 started with the tide of immigration to Colorado, returned to this 
county, and the following spring went to Colorado and engaged in mining 
for about two years. He returned again to Missouri in 1861 and entered 
the freighting business between St. Joseph, Omaha and Denver; continued 
that oceupation for three years, and then went to Salt Lake City and from 
there to Montana, where he again engaged in mining from 1565 to 1868. 

Mr. Jones established his present “Great Western Flouring Mill” at 
Jamesport in 1872, and has since enlarged and improved his mill and ma- 
chinery several times to keep pace with his constantly inereasiug business. 
He has one of the best equipped and conducted mills in North Missouri, 
and turns out only the best brands of manutactured goods. 

Mr. Jones was married at Jamesport, July 27, 1869, to Miss Amelia C. 
Jenkins, daughter of Electius C. Jenkins, of Ohio. ‘They have two chil- 
dren, Adria A. and William Tsadore. 

Mr. Jones is a member of the order of A.O. U. W., and fills the office of 
N.G. in Jamesport Lodge No. 339, I. 0. O. F. 

Politically, he is a Demoerat, and has held different ottices of trust in the 
township. He is an enterprising business man, and thoroughly qualified 
and experienced in the branch of industry in which he is now engaged. 


J. Fe. JORDIN, 


John F. Jordin was born in Daviess county, September 8, 1851, and is a 
sonof Franklin and Nancy J. Jordin. His father migrated to Daviess 
county from Virginia in the early days, and was among the first settlers of 
this county: his mother came from Kentucky with her father, Jennings 
Ballinger, to this county in 1848 and was married to Franklin Jordin in 
1850. The subject of this sketch was one of three children, having two sis- 
ters, one of whom died in infaney, and the other, Angeline, married John 
W. Pinkerton, and is living at present in Ray county, Missouri. His father, 
who died when he was about four vears old, was known as an honora- 
ble, upright man, kind, hospitable and generous to a fanlt. After his 
father’s death, in company with his mother and sister, he went to Tili- 
nois and there lived with his grandfather, Jennings Ballinger, for five 
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years. Here, on a beautiful farm on the banks of the Mississippi River, 
whe spent the happiest period of his lite. In October, 1862, the -funily 
returned to their home in Missonri; and it was then that the battle of 
life began in earnest. The Civil War was in full blast and nearly all 
the able bodied men in the country were either in one army or the 
other, and the women and children were lett to till the soil and eke ont 
a living as best they could, Young Jordin’s means of obtaining an ed- 
ueation at this period was confined to what little learning he could pick 
up during a three month's winter term of sehool, taught generally by 
some old pelagogue who was remarkable fur nothing a) ini as hia 
brilliant stupidity and surprising incompetency, but fortunately for him 
his mother had a fair education, and with her assistance he succeeded in 
obtaining a limited knowledge of the text books. His mother died in 


February, 1875, after a lingering illness of eight vears, and in her he 
lost his truest, best, and most unselfish friend, It is to the ennebling 
influence of his mother’s love, her deep devotion and lier wateliful care 
that Mr. Jordin says he owes whatever of good and all the snccess he 
has or may ever achieve in life. In 1878 he lett the farm and came to 
Jamesport, where he worked in a store for a while and then began the 
study of law, and was admitted to the bar in 1880.0 Mr. Jordin was 
united in marriage tu Miss Sallie E. Chenoweth on the 8uth of Octo- 
ber, 1851. 


INDEPENDENCE MANN, 


The subject of this sketch was born near Haneoek, in the State of Mary- 
land, on the 4th day of July, 1843, and is the sonof Jonathan KE. and 
Mary A. (Brosins) Mann, natives of Marlyand. At an early aye. in 
company with his parents, he removed to this county and received the 
greater part of his education in the excellent schools of Gallatin. Ele began 
his business career as a clerk in the dry goods store of T. J. Casey, at Rieh- 
mond, Missouri. 

At the commencement of the Civil War, prompted by a spirit of patri- 
otic devotion to his adopted State, Mr. Mann responded to her governor's 
first call for volunteers and enlisted in May, 1561, in Colonel Reeve’s regi- 
ment of General Sterling Price’s command. In defense of principles he 
believed just, our subject fought bravely and well, throughoat the entire 
war. He followed the “crimson banner of stars and bars” through the 
battles of Carthage, Wilson's Creek, Lexington, Pea Ridye, Cape Girardean, 
Potosi, and Pilot Knob. At Pea Ridge he was disabled by a wound and 
fell into the hands of the enemy. After lying in the hospital for albwut two 
months, he was exchanged and joined General Joe. O. Shelby’s cavalry bri- 
gade, with whom he continued until the close of the war, and then, “ when 
the people’s hopes were dead? and the banner he loved so well was furled 
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forever, Mr, Mann Jaid down his arms, with his comrades, at Shreveport, 
Louisiana, and returning to Richmond, Missouri, resumed the peaceful avo- 
cation of a merchant in that place. He located in Jamesport in 1872, and by 
his gentlemanly bearing and fair and honorable dealing, has built up a mer- 
cantile business of which a metropolitan city might justly feel proud. 

Independence Mann was married, in Richmond, Missouri, Jannary 30, 
1868, to Miss Tobie, daughter of Captain Obadiah Taylor, of that city. Mrs. 
Mann was born in Ray county, January 3, 1847, She is an amiable and 
cultured lady and one highly esteemed by her friends and acquaintances. 
They are the parents of two bright and promising children, Nellie Mabel, 
and an infant son, unnamed. 

Mr. Mann and his estimable lady are members of the Methodist Episeo- 
pal Church South. Te is also a member of the order of I. O. O. F., and of 
Legion No. 8, 8. K. of A, O.U. W. Politically, he is a Democrat. 

For all the qualities that make an honest man and a refined gentleman, 
few have as enviable a reputation among their fellow-citizens as “ Pendy ” 


Mann. 
DR. JOHN MARTIN. 


John Martin was born in Morgan county, Kentucky, February 15, 1819, 
and is the son of Lewis Martin, a native of Kentucky. Our subject moved 
with his pareats to Lawrence county, Tennessee, while an infant, and. lived 
there during fifteen years, and there received the greater part of his educa- 
tion. From Tennessee he moved to Illinois, and was married in Hancock 
county, that State, September 8, 1839. He came to this State in 1845 and 
has lived in various counties of Missouri since, engaged in the practice of 
medicine and other branches of business. He came to Jamesport about ten 
years ago and has built up an extensive and profitable business in grain and 
lumber. Dr. Martin was surgeon of the Seventh Regiment of Missouri Volun- 
teers for atime during the Civil War. He was elected to a seat in the State 
Senate from Sullivan county, in 1865, by a majority of her citizens, but the 
election returns were so handled and such a number of voters disfranchised 
and their votes rejected that he was not allowed to take his seat, 

He has eight children: Martin T., Harriet, Edmund B., A, S., Vie. 
Isaiah, F. L., and Philanda. Dr. and Mrs. Martin are members of the 
Baptist Church. Tle is, also, a member of Jamesport Lodge No. 201, A. F. 
& A.M. He is well esteemed by all, and in polities is a Demucrat. 


MILLER & ISHERWOOD, 


Robert Y. Miller, senior member of the above firm, was born in Green- 
esas ee OTF 129@ + . 
brier county, Virginia, June 27,1838. Le is the son of Robert and Rachel 
Miller, natives of the State of Virginia. He came, with his parents, at the 
age of two years, to Daviess county, and was reared and educated here, He 
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began life on his own acconnt as a farmer and subsequently kept hotel in 
Jamesport for a period of three years. . 

Mr. Miller was married in this county, December 31. 1863. to Miss Eliza- 
beth E., daughter of Richard and Ann Hill, natives of Pocahontas county. 
Virginia. Mrs. Miller was born in this county, Mares 1S, 1845. 
of this nnion has been four children, only one of whom, Ida Bo, is now liv: 
ing. Myr. Miller is a Detioerat and neeupies the oftices of justice of the 
peace and town treasnrer. 


The issue 


Richard L. ©. Isherwood, junior member of the finn, was born in Glonees- 
tershire, England, December 6, 1856. His father was an officer of the 
Queen’s Revenue during about fifteen years. He came with his parents to 
the United States at the age of fourteen vears, after having received his ed- 
ueation at Millbrook Collesi: ite Institute, Devoushire. Ene: wand, He located 
first at Carrollton, Missouri, where he spent four years learning and working 
at the tinner’s trade. Caine to Jamesport in 1875, and soon after entered 
into partnership with Mr, Miller. 

Mr. Isherwood was married in Jamesport, October 1s, 1878, to Miss Mary 
Gillilan daughter of John Gillilan. She was born in this eounty, May 6, 
1859. Mr. Isherwvod is a member ot the I. O. O. F. lodge of Jamesport. 
and also of the A.O. U. W. 

This firm established their present business in 1879. They are energetic, 
enterprising merchants and carry a well selected stock of hardware and ag- 
ricultural implements, 


JAMES (). MURRAY. 


Prominent among the enterprising and substantial business men of Tames- 
port is the subject of this sketch. He was born in Belmont county, Ohio, 
April 8, 1847. He is the son of John and Rose (Moneghan) Murray, na- 
tives of Ireland. His education was acquired in the schools of his native 
State and immediately after leaving school, at the early age of sixteen years, 
he enlisted under the stars and stripes in Company E, Ninety-eighth Ohio 
Infantry, but had great difficulty in getting into the army on acevunt of 
youthfulness, being several times dismissed and ordered) home by the drill- 
ing officers, but nothing daunted young Murray’s indumitable perseverance 
and pluck finally prevailed and he was mustered into the army in the month 
of July, 1862, and subsequently participated in the battles of Perryville, 
Chicamanga, Missionary Ridge; was wounded at Jonesborongh, Georgia, 
and sent thence to Nashville, Tennessee, arriving in time to be present on 
the oceasion of the battle in and around Nashville, where the Federal forces, 
under General George B. Thomas, brought to a disastrous close the Conted- 
erate General John B. Hood's eauinpaign in Tennessee. While eonvelascing 
in the hospital he was detailed as steward, and had under his charge one 
hundred and twenty patients, one of whom was taken with the small-pox, and 
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in assisting him inan ambulance, he contracted that dread disease and for four 
weeks was prostrated with a very severe attack. After recovery he was de- 
tailed to take charge of the hospital guard, but was averse to this service, 
and asked to be sent to the front. He was ordered back to his old position 
in the hospital and served there during the remainder of the war, assisting 
the officer in making ont pay-rolls and other clerical work, and was dis- 
charged at Nashville, in April, 1865. He returned to Ohio and again at- 
tended school at Belmont and then worked as a telegraph operator on the B. 
& O, R. R. for a short time. 

Quitting this business he started on « tour through Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ilinois and Towa, to Omaha. From there to St. Louis, wi St. Joseph, 
Leavenworth, Lawrence, Kansas City, and the State capital, stopping for a 
short time at each place. After resting awhile at St. Lonis, he continued 
his travels southward, stopping on the way at Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg, 
and New Orleans. From the Crescent City he went to Galveston and visit- 
ed in turn Houston, Austin and all other prominent points of interest in 
the Lone Star State. At Corpus Cliristi he bought a Mexican pony, hired 
a guide and made his way, in that manner, after five days hard rid- 
ing, across the heavily flonded bottom lands along the gulf coast, passing 
over the battle grounds of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma to Browns- 
ville. Here be bought a Spanish grammar and learned that language in or- 
der to enable him to make his intended tonr of Mexico without inconven- 
ience, (This was another exhibition of the same valuable trait of character 
which sceured his acceptance in the army). From Matamoras to Monterey 
he accomplished the distanee, three hundred miles, alone; thence to Saltilo 
and to San Lonis Potosi, passing the old historie battle ground of Buena 
Vista. From Potosi to Queratero, where Maxamillian was ¢: uptured and 
shot, and thenee to the eapital of Mexico. Here he remained viewing the 
beauties and wonders of the grand old city for fourteen months, and ‘then, 
resuming his Bohemian lite, he visited Puebla and Vera Cruz and went to 
Sisal, in Yueatan, and from there to Havana. Growing tired of the wan- 
dering life he had been leading, our subject determined to return to his na- 
tive land, and aceordingly sailed from Havana for New York City. There 
he engayved in business and remained during three years. 

From New York City he came west to Tecumseh, Michigan, and lived 
there for six years, coming then (1878) to Jamesport and entering in part- 
nership with bis brother, Michael, who was already engaged in merchandis- 
ing ut that point. The business has been inereased and enlar ged to keep 
pace with the rapid improvement of the town and the demands of the com- 
munity until to-day, in variety and completeness of stock, it is second to no 
general merchandise store in the county. 

Mr. Murray was married, in Tecumseh, Michigan, February 27, 1877, to 
Miss Ada M., daughter of H. J. Snell. She is a native of that place. The 
issue of this union is one child, named Grace. 
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Mr, Murray is a member of the orders of I, O. O. F., No. 330, Jamesport 
Banner Encampment No, 90, Gallatin, and also of the Knights of Honor 
No. 870, Tecumseh, Michigan. Lis wife is a communicant of the Episeo- 
pal Church. In polities he isa stanneh Democrat. 


CHARLES LE. ORCUTT 


Was born in Middletown, Rutland county, Vermont, February 15, 1845. His 
parents were Erasmus and Philena (Edgerton) Orcutt, natives otf Vermont. 
While our snbject was yet an infant his parents removed to Allegany county, 
New York, and after living there two years the family removed to Massa- 
chusetts, and there, in the Deerfield Academy, our subject received his edn- 
eation. After leaving school he worked on a farm until twenty years of age, 
when he immigrated to Missouri and located at the city of Chillicothe, 
where he clerked for a number of years in a drug and book store, . 

He established his present drag business in Jamesport in the autumn of 
1871 and has sinee built up a large and prosperous trade. Ile was ap- 
pointed postmaster on the 4th of November, 1873, and has discharged the 
duties of that oflice efficiently and to the entire satistaction of the public 
ever since. Tle is treasurer of the city of Jamesport and secretary of the 
Grand River Agricultural, Mortienltural and Mechanical Association, 

Mr. Oreutt was married at Chillicothe, Missouri, in June, 1871, to Miss 
Tillia Keener, daughter of George Keener, a native of Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Orentt was born at Shreveport, Pennsylvania, The issue of this union 
is two children: Frederick OG. and Ralph E. 

Mr. Oreutt is a Republican in polities, a thorough business man, and one 
who is respected and esteemed by all men, irrespective of political affilia- 
tions. 


FRANCIS M. PARKER 


Was born in Howard county, Indiana, May 23, 1852, and there received his 
early edueation. In the fall of 1566 he came with his parents to this State 
and county, and settled in Washington township. Ilere he completed his 
education, farming in stummer and attending school in winter. On attain- 
ing his majority he began farming for a livelihood, and continned/until the 
fall of 1873, when he went to Kansas. He madethe trip to the “ grasshopper 
kingdom,” overland, and was fifteen days on the road. Arriving at his des- 
tination, he again resumed farming, but only stood it one year, aud returned 
to Missouri after being eaten out by the pest of the redlegs, the [Kansas 
grasshoppers. Something possessed him to try Kansas again, so he returned 
to that State, after spending less than a year in Daviess county, making the 
second trip in 1875. His second return to Missouri is evidence of the faet 
that he thinks this is the best State in the Union. At this writing Mr. 
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Parker is keeping a restaurant and boarding-house at Jamesport, where the 
weary may rest, and the hungry satisfy the inner man, 

Mr. Parker was married on the 10th ot November, 1878, to Miss Martha 
Melton, the accomplished daughter of John A. Melton, formerly of Mis- 
souri. This lady was born in St. Clair county, Illinois, August 20, 1857. 


SETH H. POWERS 


Was born at Long Point, Canada, June 26, 1843. Tle is the son of Richard 
Powers, a farmer and stock-dealer of Vermont. His mother’s maiden name 
was Phoebe Howard, a native of Canada. His parents died when he was 
very young, and he then came to the United States and was educated in 
Ohio and New York, Tle served a long apprenticeship at the blacksmith- 
ing and machinist trade in Butlalo, New York, and has since followed that 
business in various States of the Union without interruption, except during 
the time he was in military service during the Civil War. He enlisted in 
May, 1861, in Company B, Eighteenth Infantry Illinois Volunteers, and 
served under the stars and stripes during three years of strife. Ie partici- 
pated in the engagements at Belmont, Port Henry, Fort Donaldson, Pitts- 
burg Landing, Corinth, Vicksburg, and numerous skirmishes. He was dis- 
charged at Arkansas Post in 1864. 

After the return of peace he resumed his trade and worked at it with 
excellent success in Kentucky and various points since. Tle spent some time 
in St. Louis and also in St. Joseph, Missouri. Je came to Jamesport on the 
first day of May, 1880, and formed a partnership with Mr. J. H. Higdon, 
and they have since condueted the carriage, wagon, and farm implement 
manufacturing business nuder the tirm name of Powers & Higdon, 

Mr. Powers was married at Camp Point, Ilinois, October 29, 1865, to 
Miss Anna, daughter of Robert Crawford, a native of Missouri. Mrs. 
Powers was born in Livingston county, Missouri, in the month of February, 
1843. They have five children now living: Riehard C., Lizzie, Robert, 
Kate and Charlie. Both Mr, Powers and his estimable lady are members 
of the Christian Church, and he is also a member of the orders of A. F. & 
A. M., A. O. U. W., and I. O, O. F. at Jamesport. In polities he is a stal- 
wart Republican. Mr. Powers is a practical machinist of many years ex- 
perience, and the large and remunerative business which the firm have built 
up attests the thoroughness and excellence of their work. 


GEORGE W. SCITAPFER. 


The subject of this sketeh was born in St. Lonis, Missouri, July 4, 1847. 
His parents removed, during his boyhood, to Galesburg, Tllinois, where 
they resided several years. Returning to St. Lonis, Mr. Schaffer engaged in 
the butcher business, and eontinned there until the fall of 1868. lis next 
field of operation was Kansas City, where he followed Lis trade for some 
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time. From Kansas City he went to St. Joseph, where he remained until 
1874, and then returned to St. Louis. Ile lived in St. Louis one year, dur- 
ing which time he had a rib broken while separating some unruly cattle. 
The butchers’ association, to which he belonged, then sent him ont with 
Cole's Lightning-rod Company, and he traveled with them in Kansas. 
After another trial of the butchers business in Kansas City, he went to 
Chicago in the fall of 1875 and remained there one year in the employ of 
Fowler Brothers. From Chicago he proceeded to Atchison, Kansas, and 
thence again to St. Joseph. On first coming to Daviess county, he stopped 
in Gallatin, but moved out to Jamesport in the spring of 1880, and again 
began butchering beef for the hungry. He is one of the firm in the meat- 
market business of Dinsinore & Sehaffer, and is also senior ember of the 
firm of Schaffer & Parks, confectioners and restaurateurs, 

He is a good business man, and has the contidence of the citizens of 
Jamesport and vicinity. Born on the anniversary of our national indepen- 
dence, Mr. Schatler’s parents could not lave given him a more appropriate 
name than George Washington. 


WESLEY THURLOW 


Was born in Morgan (now Noble) county, Ohio, June 10,1822. His father 
was Silas Thurlow, of Newbury, Massachnsetts, [is mother’s maiden 
name was Susannah Swett, and she was a native of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Thurlow was reared in his native State and pursued the occupation of tail- 
oring until about lifty years of age, and was then engayed in the hotel busi- 
ness at Olive, Ohio. Ie immigrated to Missouri, and has since engaged 
at various times and places in farming, merchandising and hotel-keeping. 
He came to Jamesport in April, 1880, and has conducted the Sherman 
House sinee that time. Mr. Thurlow was inarried in Noble county, Ohio, 
to Miss Sarah J. Hill, daughter of Willian and Jane Jil. Mrs. Thurlow 
was born in Belmont county, Ohio, April 24, 1824. They became the par- 
ents of four children, three of whom, Lacy A., Mynda J., and Lda, still sur- 
vive. The family are members of the Methodist Episcopal Cliareh. Mr. 
Thurlow is Republican in politics. 

Lucy A., eldest daughter of Mr. Thurlow, was married at Laclede, Mis- 
sourt, on the Yth of January, Les, to Robert L. Schrock. Mr. Scluruck was 
born in Hampshire connty, Virginia, December 1, 1834. They are the par- 
ents of one child, named John Audubon Elsworth Moreland Roye. Mr. 
Schruck Jives with his father-in-law and assists in couducting the hotel. 

ROBERT C. WILLIAMS. 


Tho subject of this sketch was born in Surry (now Yadkin) county, North 
Carolina, December 21, IS17, Ile lived with his tather, who was a farmer 


in imuderate circumstances, until nineteen years of age, and then left the 
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farm to engage at school-teaching, and thereby secured the means to com- 
plete his education, 

In June, 1839, Mr. Williams immigrated to Missouri and located in Ray 
county, where he taught school until 1842 and then removed to what is now 
Harrison county. After living there one year our subject came to Daviess 
county, and has resided here ever since. 

On the 31st day of May, 1844, Robert C. Williams was married to Eleanor, 
daughter of John Gillilan. The issue of this union was seven children, two 
sons who died in infancy, and five daughters who are married and prosper. 
ous. After his marriage Mr. Williams followed the ocenpation of farming 
and stock-raising with good snecess until June, 1872, when he retired from 
active business upon the farm and located in Jamesport, where he continues 
to live handsomely upon the rents of his lands and upon the proceeds of his 
business as capitalist and broker, 

Our subject stands in the frst rank with the most highly respected and 
honorable citizens of the county, and has been honored by his fellow-citizens 
with various offices of trust and responsibility. He was elected justice of 
the peace in 1844, and filled that office fora period of twenty years. In 1860 
he was elected to represent the county in the General Assembly of the 
State, and always, both in public and private lite, honesty, integrity and just- 
ness have characterized his actions. He occupied a seat on the bench as 
justice of the County Court, in 1874, and helped to so manage the finances 
of the county as to raise the value of warrants from a discount of fifty per 
cent to par, without increasing the rate of taxation in the least. 

Mr, Williams began life as a poor boy, but by industry, economy and good 
management has secured a competency for his old age. Although nota 
member of any church, he has donated more to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South at Jamesport, than any other man. He is also an ardent sup- 
porter of all edneational institutions, and was active in securing the excel- 
lent school building at Jamesport, 

The reeord of the lite of Robert C. Williams is such that his word is as 
good as his bond, and a simple statement froin him would be eredited against 
the attidavit of those less trustworthy. 
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CHAPTER XXY, 
BENTON TOWNSHIP. 


Pescription— Boundaries and Name—When Settled—Sad Death—1835—The First School- 
house—Mills—The Mecican War—The Gold Ferer—The Death of Lockwook—Tara- 
ble Wealth—Railroad Fever—Townuship Law—Eim Flot—Another Elk cHon— Boundary 
Extended — Pattonsburg—Incorporation—Railroad  Statisties — Baptist Church— Oak 
Ridge Christian Church—Methodist Episcopal Church—Schools—Societies—A. F. at A. 
M—Wilhur Lodge, 1.0. O. F.—Pattonsbury Business Divectory—Crystal Springs— 
Biographical Sketches. 


DESCRIPTION, 


Benton township lies in the northwest corner of the county, and is in 
area seven miles north and south and six miles east and west and contains 
within its borders 26,695 31, aeres of land. The township is heavily 
timbered, there not being over three or four sections of prairie land in the 
township out of the forty-two sections it contains, The magnificent forests 
area mine of wealth to the inhabitants, and they are aware of its value, 
Oak, hickory, walnut, elm, ete., are the principal varieties of timber, al- 
though alinost every kind that grows in this latitude can be found within its 
borders. 

The surface of Benton township is very rolling and it is well watered by 
the Grand River in the southwest part ot the township. Sampson's Creek, 
which passes through the center aud branches off, watering the northwest 
ern and, with Little Sampson Creek, the northern portion of the township. 
On the east is Big Creek whieh, with Salmon Creck, oue of its forks, waters 
the entire eastern section of the townshipand empties into the Grand River 
in the southeast corner. 


LOONDARIES AND NAME, 


Benton township is bounded on the north by Harrison county, on the east 
by Salem township, on the south by Marion, and on the west by Gentry 
county. The territory oceupies ail of township sixty-one of range twenty- 
nine, and also sections thirty-one, thirty-two, thirty-three, thirty-tour, thirty- 
five and thirty-six of township sixty-two, range twen ty-nine, It is the fou rth 
township in size and the second in point of population, the census of 1830 
giving it 1,875 in number. Tt was originally a part of Grindstone town- 
ship, une of the three original townships organized when the county was 
formed in 1837, and remaineda part of that township. until September, 
1839, when the present township of Benton became big Creek township as 
did also about three-fourths of Salem. The south line, however mbit 
he channel of the river to the mouth of Hog Creek: this leit all the portion 
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south of the river in what was at the same time organized as Jefferson town- 
ship. 

Up to the organization of Big Creek township, Benton had not been hon- 
ored with an election within its precincts. The elections being held in 
Grindstone township further south. But when Big Creek was set off in 
September, an election was ordered to be held October 5, 1839. This elec- 
tion was held at the house of Alexander Liggett, for two justices of the 
peace, and the judges were Jonathan Liggett, Jul Githens and Alexander 
Liggett. H.W. Enyart was one of the judges elected at that time. Big 
Creek township covered considerable territory, reaching from the Grand 
River, as above stated, on the south, to the Iowa State line on the north, be- 
ing about thirty-seven miles north and south, and nine miles east and west 
on its southern line, spreading somewhat as it reaches northward. The in- 
habitants were bad]y scattered and it was a year or two before those in the 
north part found out where they lived, or that any election had ever been 
held in that * neck of woods.” 

NOW BENTON. 

_ The County Court of Daviess county in the year 1840, had a large 
amount of patriotism, with a pressure of abont three thousand pounds to 
the square inch, and it fairly bubbled up and boiled over at the June term 
of the court of that year. They did not want Daviess to be known as a 
backwoods county by any such primitive names, as Clear Creek with its pel- 
lnecid waters, or Grindstone with its suggestive tendency of sharpening, or 
Big Creek or Honey Creek with their primitive mingling of largeness and 
sweetness, none of which gave any signs either of patriotism or of states- 
manship. These last were facts of local origin, for one was a pretty big 
creek, and the other historic for many vears, and those years a decade, be- 
fore this enlightened County Court took its seat. Honey Creek was a reg- 
wlar bee-hive, and many a wagon load of this toothsome article of the basy 
bee had been garnered along its flowery banks, Dut Daviess county was, 
hereatter, to be named by townships, in honor of the statesmen of the land, 
and so Big Creek, with its mammoth territory, wealth of timber rolling 
surface and clear running streams, was to be known as “ Benton” township 
for all future time, and the name of Missouri’s greatest senator will ever 
be a household word in Daviess county. 

There is no township in the county whose people have exhibited more 
energy and thrift than those of Benton. They had to work to make houses 
for themselves and families, and while the soil in most parts is rich and fer- 
tile, it was a timbered country and it had to be cleared before crops could 
be raised. Benton township has steadily improved and her population 
has kept pace with that improvement. In no one thing is she behind her 
sister townships in all that goes to make an intelligent and prosperous peo-— 


ple. 
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WHEN SErthLep, 


Benton township was first settled in 1832. In the spring of that year 
Benjamin Sampson tor the first time trod the soil and prove tu be the first 
white settler who made his home within its limits. He settled on the 
western side of the township a little over a mile from the Gentry eounty 
line, then Clinton county, on the southwest quarter of section seventeen, 
township sixty-one, of range twenty-nine. He built hitnself a loge eabin 
and cleared a place for apateh of corn. His neighbors were some miles dis- 
tant and he plaved a lone hand against the forest which surrounded him. 
But Sampson did net bely his name, aml he overcome the trees of the tor- 
est as his namesake did the Philistines, but he used an ax. Tle exme from 
good old Tennessee, and his father before him fran Virginia, the mother of 
States and of statesmen, 

On the 22d day of November, 1833, Mr. Sampson found a neighbor, and 
one, as the future proved, worthy to be called such, and a representative of 
the true pioneer. On the above date H. W. Enyart settled on section eight, 
on the southeast quarter, something over a mile from Mr. Sampson's resi- 
deace. A tent was oceupied until the palace of logs was erected. The 
eabin was built upon a plat of rising gronnil, forty-eight vears age, and to- 
day, on that same spot, Mrs. Mary Ann Enyart, the true and noble pioneer 
wife, still lives, in the seventy-third year of herage. The cabin was built 
on section nine, and the ocenpants came from Kentucky. 

Then followed, the same winter, Benjamin and Jerry Barns and Jolin Me- 
Cully, and in the spring of 1834, Charles and Isaac Burns, brothers of the 
above named, arrived. They settled in the same neighborhood on sections 
eighteen and twenty. All were neighbors who were within five or six 
miles of each other. John Githens followed elosely, and, he too, eame in 
1834; all these left the “dark and bloody gronnd.” Kentneky, where they 
were reared, and bidding their “oll Kentneky home, good-bye,” they 
started west to grow up with the country, A few others came in on the 
eastern part of the township, and for awhile inuuigration ceased. 


SAD DEATH. 


A sad accident and death ocenrred in the fallof 1834; that is the helief, 
but the body was never found, William Easom came out to Missouri to 
look at the country with a view of settling should if suit him. He stopped 
ata cabin sonth of the river near Grindstone Creek, and was woing to visit 
the Burnses whom he knew. The rains had raised Grand River so that 
it was not supposed to be fordable and he was told so. Te replied, “1 am a 
good swimmer and if T cannot ford it T will swim over.” He left the cabin 
with his rifle and suck, and that was the last seen of him. The Burnses ex- 
pected him, and went south of the river te mike emyniries as to whether 
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such a man had been seen. The settler’s where he had stopped told of his 
leaving and his remarks about swimming over. The neighbors were arous- 
ed and search made. His rifle and sack were found by a log carefully rolled 
up together on the south side, and it was believed that he had coneluded to 
swim over and eome back for his traps. After covering them up he had at- 
tempted to swim the raging enrrent of Grand River near what is now 
known as Williams's Ford, and there met his fate in its turbid waters. A 
long search for the body proved fruitless and nothing further was ever seen 
or heard of William Easom. 


1835. 


H. W. Enyart tanght the first school in the township and possibly in the 
county. THe tanght at his house in the summer and winter of 1837, and 
had some ten pupils. The tuition fee was two dollars and a half a scholar 
for a term of three months, taken in the currency of the realm, which was 
of assorted stock and variegated in color, There was no discount on the 
assortment; a gold dollar wasn’t any better than a deer skin, and a bushel 
or so of corn was just as good, if not a little better, for home consumption 
than silver dollars, and in tact was preferred. Some honey now and then, 
to sweeten the pathway of lite, was taken, and a deer skin was not refused, 
for legeins and moceasins were a necessity. 

The first loom ever built in Benton township was also the work of H. W, 
Enyart, and his wife, Mary Ann, did the first weaving, and this was in the 
year 1834, and notas above dated, This lady also did the first carding and 
spinning in the township, aud in the year last above mentioned. Like all 
the pioneer women of the early times, she not only made her own clothes 
but those of lier husband and children, 

The great mart of trade for these up country folks was Liberty, in Clay 
county, the first year or so, and then they changed to St. Joseph, which was 
the trading point for several years. Indians were plentiful and peaceful, 
and would, when the opportunity offered, steal by the armful. When they 
couldn't get their meal at Liberty, or run out, a burnt hole in a log and a 
stick with a big butt for a pestle, answered fora mill. The meat was en- 
tirely of wild game, but it was of a variety fit for the palate of an epicure, 
There were bear and venison steaks and hams, wild turkey, and fresh fish 
from the streams; these made lite durable and would not go bad even in the 
year 1881, In fact, the old pioneer lived on the fat of the land, and it seems 
to us of later years that its fatness has seriously diminished. 


ITEMS OF EVENTS. 


The tirst physician was Dr, William Henderson, and he came in the year 
1835, and the next was Dr. Yater. Both of these gentlemen came from 
Kentueky and both have long since passed to another world. 
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The Rev. George Wangh preached the first sermon at the house of TH. 
W. Enyart, in 1834. He belonged to the Methodist denomination, Isaac 
Burns was also a Methodist preacher and began'preaching at the lonses of 
the neighbors the spring he eame to the township, which was in 1835. His 
first service was held at the house of Willian Allen. Rey. J.T. V. Duberry 
was also one of the early preachers in the same chureh. ; 

The first child born in Benton township: was in the spring of 1836, and 
was ason of Glenn Sampson. The seeond was Ann, a daughter of Benja- 
min Burns, born the summer following. There was but a month or two be- 
tween their ages. 

The first death in the township among the settlers was that of © Milly,” 
a negro woman belonging to Mrs. Mary Enyart. She died and was buried 
in the fall of 1834, and her eottin was made from the wagon-box brought by 
the family when they came into the township. It was the only resource for 
beards then in the county, 

In 1835, Mr. Enyart’s cabin, and all its contents, except the loom, was 
burned. They saved nothing but the clothes they lad and the loom above 
mentioned. 


THE FIRST SUHOOL-IOUSE. 


The first school-honse built was put up in the summer of 1842. Tt was 
built of round logs and was sixteen by eighteen feet in size, with a dirt floor 
‘Clapboard roof held on by weight-poles, cracks finely cemented with mud, 
and smooth puncheon seats and desks. The honse was built by the neigh- 
bors, all jointly assisting, among the number being David and Isaac Groomer, 
John D. Williams, Jobn Githens, Joseph MeCrosky and others. The first 
teacher was John Githens and he “tanght the young ideas how to shoot” 
and touk his pay in wild game, chickens, ducks, coon and deer skins, corn, 
or cash, as the ease might be. He taught for the moderate sum of $3.50 
per scholar for a term of three months, and had some twenty pupils in all. 
‘The school-house stood on the Dilley place in section twenty-eight and in 
the north halt. Where that sehool-honse stood now stands a mulberry tree, 
fully ten inches in diameter, a living monument to the memory of the first 
institution of learning within Benton township. 

In the meantime Benton was rapidly settling. The Allens settled in 1834. 
James Brown and George Brown came in 1835. The former is dead and 
the latter removed to Texas. Elijah Frost eame about the same time and 
was a prominent citizen of the county for years. He removed to California 
in 1851, going overland soon after the gold excitement broke ont. 

The first appearance of John D. Williams was in 1835. He came west 
to look atter the fate of William Easom, whose death is mentioned a few pa- 
ges back. The wile of Easom.and a neighbor of Mr, Williams's, requested 
hit to look up, if possible, some further proof of her husband's fate. She 
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had been notified of the facts heretofore given. Nothing further could be 
learned. Mr. Williams looked around considerably in this western country 
on that visit, and five years after, in the year 1840, John D. Williams be- 
came a resident of Benton township. Te purchased land on both sides of 
the Grand River, in section thirty, but lived on the east and south of the 
river. His son now occupies the old homestead. 

No roads were laid out in those early years, but the roads were free to 
roam or drive wherever your destination might lead you. Trips of days, 
and often of weeks, were taken to procure the necessaries of life, or bring 
back loads tor some enterprising man on the way. 


MILLS, ETC. 


The first horse-mill was built by Benjamin Sampson, on the Sampson 
place and did duty for several years. The first water-mill was put up by Mat- 
thew Patton, on Big Creck, just north of the site of the old town of Pattons- 
burg, and trom whom the town took its name. lt stood for many years, 
and was of great benefit to the people of the surrounding country. The 
town of Pattonsburg was first known as such in 1845, though but one or 
two buildings were standing in the early winter of 1844 and 1845. A few 
years after this Mr. Patton removed to Oregon and took up his permanent 
residence. 

The first rag earpet ever wove in Benton township was by the hands of 
Mrs. Hulda Powell. She wasa splendid type of the pioneer woman of the 
age that called forth ail the virtues and the fortitude of the wife and mother. 
All that was demanded of her she seemed eapable of performing. She was 
the wife of J. W. Powell. Mrs. Benjamin Sampson and Mrs. Mary Enyart 
both furnished their houses with the same article, the skill of their own 
hands. 

The first marriage in Benton township was that of Charles Burns to Miss 
Sampson. The neighbors came to attend that wedding in force. They came 
from miles around, and they had to, for the cabins were miles apart. The 
bride wore a beautiful homespun dress of her own weaving, and the groom 
was eqnally at home ina wedding snit of homespun, wove by his mother 
and made by her nimble fingers. The church bells did not sound a merry 
peal. but the old eow yave her head an oceasional shake, which answered the 
same purpose. She had on her neck the only bell of the family, while 
Charlie Burns secured the belle of the neighborhood tor a helpmeet through 
life. They went to house-keeping in the usual primitive style. Stoves 
were searce in those days, and mahogany parlor, and walnut bedroom sets, 
finished in oil, were not then in vogue, All this saved money and a great 
deal of hard work, so the couple were happy in having a pot or two, a bag 
of corn meal and a trusty rifle. With this outtit and strong hearts and wil- 
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ling hands, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burns started in life, buoyant and full of 
happiness that would badly discount a brown stone front. 

The township continued for years in steady progress. It continued to lead 
in wealth and population. Its citizens represented in a marked degree the 
progress of the county. John D. Williams served in the legislature two 
terms, and was prominent in all the public enterprises of the day. Benja- 
min Salmon, an able man, served one term, and others held important trusts. 

Benton township was always fortunate in her choice of publie servants. 
The year Benjamin Salmon was in the legislature Harrison county was 
organized and its metes and bounds described. Mr. Salmon lived on section 
thirty-six of township sixty-two of range twenty-nine. It had been sup- 
posed the township line would be the dividing line of the county, but if so, 
Salmon would find himself not only in Harrison county, but outside of the 
township. Having charge of the bill, he proposed to remain inside of Da- 
viess and still live in the borders of old Benton. To that end he had the 
Harrison county south line commence one mile north of township line No. 
‘sixty-two, and it was so fixed. Mr. Salmon’s farm joins the Harrison 
county line, but he is in Daviess county, and Benton township is his home. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


This contest had but little effect upon Benton, as the township furnished 
but few recruits. The excitement hardly reached these quiet haunts of the 
paleface and the roving Indians. The county together furnished a num- 
ber who went to the southern fields of carnage. Some returned, while a few 
sleep their last sleep on Mexican soil, and their memory forgotten save by 
those left desolate by their loss. The star of empire had gone a few miles 
south, and manifest destiny taken a few steps furward, but blood marked 
the pathway, and a nation mourns for her lost sons. Was it worth the 
sacrifice? 

THE GOLD FEVER. 


The gold fever raged pretty severely in Daviess county generally and Benton 
township seems to have had its share. Quite a number of the people left 
for the golden shore and dug and delved in that far off land to place their 
families and themselves beyond the reach of want. Some of the best citizens 
were allured to the El Dorado of the Pacifie coast, some to gain wealth and 
return, others to stop and make their home among its fertile tields, and 
others to pass the ‘dark river” to the eternal home beyond. For several 
months the excitement was intense, every report from the land of gold was 
eagerly sought for and eagerly read. Property was sacrificed in many 
instances to get the “ wherewith” to accomplish the long and dreary Jour- 
ney to the land of the setting sun. Some even fell by the way, but nearly 


all got through safely, yet all did not realize a fortune. 
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Years had passed and those who had gone began to return, and withal 
Benton seemed to grow and prosper. No emigration to other lands seemed 
to check her prosperity, for if one left two came to take his place. Farms 
were being improved and others opened by new settlers, schools flonrished 
and churches grew apace. Cabins arose in shady groves and a clearing soon 
after appeared and this continned until the blight of civil war took posses- 
sion of theland. Then, for awhile, progress ceased. | The passions of men 
became inflamed. Some nobly joined the army showing their manhood and 
their courage upon the field of strife, while others proclaimed alond their 
loyalty, and in darkness committed deeds of crime so damaging as to make 
hearts tremble for the salvation of man. 


THE DEATH OF LOCKWOOD. 


One of the foulest crimes committed during those dark days of civil strife 
was the murder of David Lockwood. He was an old man, in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age, a Tennesseean by birth and a Missourian by adoption, hav- 
ing removed to this State in 1844. le located on section six, and had a 
neat, well improved farm. Being an old man he remained neutral in the 
strife around him, attending to his business and looking after his stock and 
farm. He lost considerable property at different times taken by roving 
parties calling themselves militia. On the morning of the 11th of October, 
1864, he and his wife went to the barn to teed and look after the stock. 
While there some one called from the house and Mrs. Lockwood went back 
leaving her husband to finish feeding the stock. She found four men had 
taken possession of the house and had Mr Lockwood’s shot-gun. One of the 
men asked in a loud and threatening voice for Mr. Lockwood — This so 
alarmed her that she told them he was not at home, but Mr. L. hearing the 
loud voices started at once for the house. He felt there would be trouble 
when he saw his gun in the hands of one of the men, but tried to go into 
the house, as he had a loaded revolver and thought he could defend himself 
and have a chance for his life, but they intercepted him and with a volley of 
eurses shot him down in his tracks; the man with the gun discharged its 
load of shot into his face and neck and he fell and expired almost imme- 
diately. The fiendish brutes then left this old man of nearly seventy years of 
age, and unarmed, weltering in his gore, and lis aged wife alone with the 
dead, taking his gun and other property they could carry off with them. Nine 
years after, three of the men, John Dyke, Williain Reynolds and John Pru- 
dence were indicted by the grand jury of Gentry county, for the willful 
murder of David Lockwood, but friends warned the wretches in time and 
they fled the country before being arrested. They have never returned. The 
widow still lives and was seventy-four years of age on the 29th day of Octo- 
ber, 1881, and has a vivid remembrance of the terrible crime which made 
her a widow, and took him from her who had been her loved and loving 
companion tor forty years. 
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After the civil strife is ended we find little of general interest in the 
progress of Benton township. It is increasing in stock, and its yield of 
grain is larger. Township lines have been eliienged so often that a com- 
parison of gain cannot be made, as one year her territory was enlarged and 
the next cut off. 


TAXABLE WEALTH, 


The valuation of real and personal property in 1870 was assessed at 
$153,945, the same assessment for the town of J? attonsburg gave it a valu- 
ation of $4,625. In 1877 its assessed valuation amounted to $283,947. A 
change was made in the boundaries of the different townships in 1870, and 
Benton was made six miles square, or the size of a congressional township, 
and remained that size until August, 1878. 


RAILROAD FEVER, 


In the mean time the railroad fever had taken a severe hold oi the people, 
and they wanted communication with the outside world so bad that they 
were willing to give $20,(.00 for the favor. Therefore, on the promise and 
pledge that the Omaha & Chillicothe Railroad should run through the center 
of the township, and Pattonsburg be made a station on said line of road, 
the citizens of Benton township voted, August 30, 1870, $20,000 in stock 
tosaid road. Hope ran high, and the people of Benton began to believe in 
a future of prosperity for their township. With cheap freighting facilities 
her immense forests of timber could be utilized and a mine of wealth worked 
in the interest of the people. The road reached there in 1871, but instead 
of carrying out the agreement, the road was finished to the banks of the Big 
Muddy, two miles sats of the town of Pattousburg and only about two 
miles within the corporate limits of the township, and there it came toa 
stop for about five years, and, in fact, for a year it ceased to run altogether. 
This did not in the least prevent the railroad company from demanding of 
the township the $20,0U0 subscription, but as the company had failed to carry 
out its contract or redeem its pledves, the people of Beuton declined to pay 
for what they had not received. The result was a suit, commenced by the 
company, and defended by the township. which resulted, after being carried 
up to the Supreme Court of the State, in a verdict for the township. They 
got a road where they did not want it, but they paid nothing. 


TOWNSHIP LAW. 


There had been several changes in the township law, made by the legis- 


lature, and for a while they came so often that it was hard to keep track of 
the procession. The first list of township officers of record, was the election 
of July 2, 1872, when the following township officers were elected: Super- 
visor, Willen Earl; clerk, E. D. Powell; assessor, Charles M. Gray; col- 
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lector, John A. Martin; constable, R. P. Fuller; justices of the peace, 
Henry Ward and James K. Heath. There were 223 registered votes in the 
township. 

The supervisor law still held for the spring election of 1873, which came 
off in April, and the following ticket was successful: Supervisor, Henry 
Ramey; clerk, I. N. Young; assessor, C. M. Gray; collector, J. L. Martin; 
justices, Henry Ward and Henry Dilley; and constable, R. P. Fuller. 

1874.--Henry Ramey, trustee; J. M. Young, clerk; C. M. Gray, asses- 
sor; and R. R. Christie, collector. 

1875,—Henry Ramey, trustee; Willis Dilley, clerk; William M. Wil- 
liams, assessor; R. R. Christie, collector; William Ward, constable; Henry 
Dilley and Henry Ward, justices. 

1876.--Henry Ramey, trustee; Henry S. Steward, clerk; E. B. Christie, 
assessor; John Heath, collector. 

They declined to hold an election for township officers in 1877. 


ELM FLAT. 


The railroad company ceased work on the banks of the Big Muddy on 
a low piece of ground thickly covered with elm trees and known as Elm 
Flat. This movement, of course, destroyed the town of Pattonsburg, for, 
notwithstanding the low situation, there the company built a station house 
and freight depot. It was a mean and despicable act, and it was so looked 
upon by the people, and so far as they were able was resented by them. The 
business of Pattonsburg was removed to the station, and New Pattonsburg 
took the place of the old town, and the postoftice took thename of Elm Flat, 
after the plat of Jand upon which the new town was built, The old town, 
with property to the value of tive thousand dollars, was destroyed, so that at 
the date of this writing but two or three houses remain to tell where the old 
town stood. The new town, however, still retained the name of Pattons- 
burg. 


ANOTHER ELECTION. 


In 1874 the name of Robert R. Clouster appears as collector for the town- 
ship, but nothing further of the officers tor that year. The spring election 
of 1875 returns a full list for that year: Henry Ramey, trustee; Willis 
Dilley, clerk; E. B. Christie, collector; William Williams, assessor; Wil- 
liam Ward, constable; and Henry Ward and Henry Dilley, justices of the 
peace. 

The supervisor ]aw had been repealed and the county was again divided 
into county judicial districts, and trustees elected in the several townships 
in place of the supervisors. 

The election for township officers in 1876 gave a majority to the follow- 
ing named persons: Trustee, Henry Ramey; clerk, I. S. Stewart; collector 
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John Heath; assessor, E. B. Christie: the justice and constable holding 
over. 
Benton township raised in the year 1876:— 


Bushels of wheat,........... 4,615... It had lorses,..2. ....ccecss 586 
cs EY COON se hate Meets BORG WosSUO.. eh ayes, cae eed esc pee dlom 
as SE NOMS hid ns ak ete ees Po, i ae |): 1,368 
We. Ae Pala mat: aug p Beer. Ft Ghee savage xan gal lor 
Pounds of wool... .3:....;; Se Ce sete shec <0 B00 
heme OF Bays. satgcccee ave BOR a0 #8 TUG a cixys otek an eeun 1 
Gallons of molasses,......... 415, “ & CNN GUS. 345, Bacseeen y 
EP POSEN Wier ved eds saat Gd shea eae dAdo Bea eee. 1,288 


No election was held for township ofticers in the spring of 1877, and the 
County Court, upon the petition of some seventy of its citizens, appointed 
William Earl and Henry Ward justices of the peace, to hold their offices 


until their successors were elected and qualified, or properly commissioned. 
BOUNDARY EXTENDED, 


Notwithstanding the many changes that had taken place, and the belief 
that the rearrangement of township lines in 1870 would be final, Freedom 
township was completely wiped out within three months, and Grant town- 
ship had its name changed to Jamesport. The next and last change comes 
to Benton township in 1878. The County Court on August 5th, 1878, or- 
dered that sections thirty-one to thirty-two inclusive of township sixty-one 
of range twenty-nine, now a part of Marion township, be added to Benton, 
and henceforth Benton township shall include all of township No. 61 of 
range 29 and sections 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 86, township No. 62, of range 
29, making the said township of Benton seven miles north and south, and 
six miles east and west. This may be the last change made, but Salem, 
Washington, and Lincoln are liable at any time to have the same luck befall 
them, and they are really entitled to the six sections which are on each of 
their southern borders. It would be a good idea for the County Court to 
make this change at once so that the map which will soon be printed may 
have correct township boundary lines. 

For the past two or three years Benton has steadily grown in wealth and 
population, and the extension of the Wabash Railroad to Omaha has open- 
ed a good market for her immense tracts of timber. The treeless plains of 
Nebraska have had many of their houses and barns built from Benton town- 
ship lumber and many hundreds of thousands of feet have been shipped to 
that State since the completion of the above named road. —e 

The township law which was repealed in 1877 was again enacted in 1880 
and 1881, and the following township officers were elected at the April elec- 
tion of 1881: Trustee, Henry Ramey; clerk and assessor, Charles E. Hill; 
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collector and constable, E. H. Tillery; justices of the peace, J. W. Casebolt, 
and Jasper N. Bailey. 


PATTONSBURG. 


The town is situated on the bottom lands on the bank of Sampson Creek, 
ina place called “ Elm Flats” from the number of elms growing upon it. 
The old town of Pattonsburg was located about one and a half miles north 
of the present location, and went by that name since 1845. Matthew Pat- 
ton built the first water-mill in the township, just on the edge of town, on 
Big Creek, and from being called Patton’s Mill, it became changed to Pat- 
tonsburg as the name of the settlement. The location of the town was up- 
on a rolling eminence, with a very rich farming country around it. 

The Chillicothe & Omaha Railroad was completed to Big Creek, and 
they established a depot on section twenty-seven, about one and one-quarter 
miles north of the south line of the township. This was done to destroy 
the old town and for the railroad company to speculate upon its losses. 
The business men, of course, were compelled to move, and the rest followed, 
and old Pattonsburg is a thing of the past. The name of the post-office is 
Elm Flat, but the people bronght the name of the town with them when 
they moved, and it will never be known by any other name. The town com- 
menced to grow quite rapidly. The location was against it because it is 
low and flat, and many of the business men kept their families at the old 
town until the new could be put in shape to live in. There are but few 
towns of its size in the State that does the amount of business. In lumber, 
staves and heading, it has a very heavy trade, and the factories are turn- 
ing out large numbers of these articles. 

Watson’s flouring mill has four run of stone, two for flour exclusively and 
two for custom grinding. The shipment of flour by rail tor the month of 
September amounted to a little over $1,600, this, besides the home or local 
trade, which combined, reaches some $30,000 annually. Mr. Watson is also 
the owner of a saw-mill, and he shipped, as his books show, over 245,000 
feet of lumber last year. 

The stave and heading factories ship to four States besides Missouri. They 
oceupy two acres of ground for their works. The gun-stock factory is also 
shipping to all points and do a large trade with Chicago. These industries 
have been growing for years, and are still growing at a rapid rate. 
More machinery is being added, and the facilities to meet the increased orders 
will soon be completed. 

The town grew steadily but not rapidly. The old town had moved over 
by 1876, and the country people around began to concentrate their trade at 
the new town. This gave it a substantial backing, as the next and neares 
trading points were McFalls, seven miles northwest, and Jameson nine miles 
southeast. The talk of having the town incorporated took shape in 1877. 
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It had grown to a place of about 250 inhabitants, its business was increas- 
ing, and the next move was for an incorporated village. The town was in- 
corporated under the name of Elm Flat, but notwithstanding that, it is still 
and only known as Pattonsbnrg. 


INCORPORATION. 


Elm Flat was first incorporated August 7, 1877, but upon a reéxamination 
of its metes and bounds an error was found in the description, and it was 
again brought before the County Court for correction. The court made void 
the first article of incorporation, and then passed a new order September 10, 
1877, and the article of incorporation, as amended, reads as follows:—- 

“Now at this day comes W. G. Weldon and thirty-three other inhabitants 
of the town of Elm Flat, Daviess county, Missouri, and present their peti- 
tion to incorporate the town of Elm Flat, which petition is in words and 
figures following; viz., To the Honorable County Court of Daviess county: 
The undersigned, your petitioners, and being two-thirds of the taxable in- 
habitants of the village of Elm Flat, in Daviess county, Missouri, would 
most respectfully petition your honorable body to declare the village herein 
named incorporated, by virtue of the power vested in you by the act of the 
legislature, approved February 8, 1871, and that a police be established for 
their local self-government, and that the metes and boundaries of said 
village’ are as follows; to-wit, Commencing at the southwest quarter of 
the northwest quarter of section number twenty-six, township sixty-one, 
range twenty-nine; thence south on the section line between sections twenty- 
six, twenty-seven and thirty-four and thirty-five, to the southwest corner of 
the northwest quarter of section thirty-five, township sixty-one and range 
twenty-nine; thence east to the southeast corner of the northeast quar- 
ter of the northwest quarter of section thirty-five, township  sixty- 
one, range twenty-nine; thence north to Big Creek; thence up the said 
Big Creek to where the south line of the northeast quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section twenty-six, township sixty-one, range twenty-nine, crosses 
said creek, thence west on said line to the place of beginning, including the 
north half of the northwest quarter of section thirty-five, and all west ot Big 
Creek of the south half of the southwest quarter of section twenty-six, allin 
township sixty-one, range twenty-nine. For which your petitioners will 
ever pray. [Signed:] 


“W.G. Weldon. J. W. Casebolt. 

M. M. Coffey. H. H. Venable. 
James A. Gray. E. B. Guilliams. 
James W. Davis. William R. Spofford. 
M. P. Shea. William Cooper. 

E. H. Tillery. George W. Butterfield. 
W. F. Bullins. C. N. Yates. 


39 
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J. J. Enyart. J. H. Steel. 

E. Z. Walker. Thomas J. Mattingly. 
E. B. Christie. R. S. Williams. 

E. M. Summers. F. E. Venable. 

J. A. Clifford. David Mendell. 

John R. Weldon. H. Tillery. 

Ambrose & Brown. F. M. Brown. 

Barney Cooper. James O. Ellis. 

E. Ellis. Jacob M. Poage. 
Alexander Edson. Charles E. Hill.” 


“Which petition is received and it appearing to the satisfaction of the 
court that two-thirds of the taxable inhabitants of said town of Elm 
Flat have signed said petitition and that the prayer of said petitioners is 
reasonable, it is therefore ordered by the court that said town of Elm 
Flat be and is hereby incorporated, under the name and style of Elm 
Flat, and the metes and bounds of said town of Elm Flat be and they are 
hereby fixed, as set forth in the above petition; and all the territory within 
the above described bounds be, and is hereby declared to be, and belong to 
said town and the inhabitants of said town of Elm Flat are hereby invested 
with all the rights and privileges guaranteed to such towns incorporated 
under chapter forty-one under the general statutes of the State of Missouri; 
and it is further ordered by the court that W. G. Weldon, John W. Case- 
bolt, F. E. Venable, Thomas J. Mattingly and E. B. Christie of said town 
of Elm Flat be and they are hereby appointed the board of trustees in and 
for said town to hold their offices until their successors are elected and qual- 
ified.” 

The first mayor was J. W. Casebolt, for two years. He was followed by 
James W. Rogers, and the latter succeeded by E. B. Christie. Charles E. 
Hill was elected recorder and attorney and still holds the office. The spring 
election of 1881 returned the following officers for the present year, or until 
their successors are ‘qualified: Mayor, E. B. Christie; recorder and attor- 
ney, Charles E. Hill; trustees, Elijah Ellis, George W. King, Cyrus Hunt 
and S. D. Stevens; marshal, Harrison W. Deskins. 

The most correct knowledge of the business of Pattonsburg may be gath- 
ered from its receipts and shipments by railroad, which are here given. 


RAILROAD STATISTICS. 


Through the courtesy of E. A. Yost, agent of the Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany, we obtain the following statement of the shipments, receipts and earn- 
ings of the Wabash Road, at this place, for the year ending June 30, 1881: 
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DNC NE: POUNA I, ay ices onan hESed lane ccs a caxbebs 15,773,050 
Pees PON: 60 bad ein Sa Yos wate bad awihd Aa Gods Re daote es 2,553,850 
LO, WOUNGG. 5: ig vacawemged Ghseeleuwewsut oo kaead 18,326,900 
PEs OM -TOCEID Is os take: Gaara’ cocae bts decnenins seen $ 6,636.65 
HGrOiuee Oil, SMPMCHtir ss ose ssaxesessaetavnaGns eosieecsens 21,026.09 
OA, CRIMI 1 tia c5d.5 5 bod earn Oat wade sin ene reece $27,662.74 
Amount from sale of tickets, ending June 30, 1881........... 3,536.37 
WOE DORON g we ssae a sGyl neha Chchavankcanantiedse $31,499.11 


The first house was built by Thomas Fields. The first postmaster still 
retains the office, and is E. D. Powell. The population of the town by the 
census of 1880, is 899, and at this time will reach five hundred. 


BAPTIST CHURCH. 


The Missionary Baptist Church of Pattonsburg was organized February 
2, 1881, and the original members were William G. Weldon, Louis Noble, 
E. H. Tillery, H. B. Tillery, F. R. Bullock, J. H. Weldon, N. G. Dillon, 
Rebecca Noble, Mary Shanks, D. E. Dillon, M. J. Weldon, Luey M. Chris- 
tie, Elizabeth Hardin, and Melvina Robbins. Another member has 
joined since and they have now in course of erection, and nearly completed 
a handsome frame structure thirty-six by fifty feet at a cost of $1,500. 

The Liberty Church near McFalls was erected in 1860 and is well sus- 
tained. 

The Free Will Baptist Church was the first organized church in the town- 
ship, and was located on Benjamin Salmon’s place, in the northeast corner, 
in the year 1840. 

The first Christian Church was organized in 1842, and became a prosper- 
ous organization until the war of 1861, when it became broken up, its mem- 
bership being scattered. 


OAK RIDGE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


This church was organized in 1867, and they succeeded in building a very 
pretty frame chureh edifice in 1871, at a cost of $1,000. Its original roll of 
membership numbered twenty-eight. The officers of the church were, Mere- 
dith Morris, Henry Ward and Pleasant Daniels, elders; and George A. Wil- 
kins, and Matthew Stapleton, deacons. The members were John Gagan and 
wife, Peter Stapleton and wife, Thomas Daniels and wife, Levi Hedges and 
wife, Matthew Stapleton and wife, Henry Ward and wife, Meredith Morris 
and wife, Pleasant Daniel and wife, George A. Wilkins and wife, E W. Al- 
ley and wife, Agnes Wilkins, Jemima C. Wilkins, Susannah Stapleton, Eliz- 
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abeth Ramey, Mahala J. Ramey, Elizabeth Webb, Marion Morgan, and Sa- 
rah Daniel. There has been quite a number of changes in the ministry, and 
among the number who have officiated are the names of Revs. J. H. Coffey, 
Andrew Sweeney, Beecher Myrick, J. Oxford, and J. F. Jordan. The church 
has grown until it numbers seventy-five as its present membership, and is. 
ina flourishing condition. 

The church of the United Brethren is located near the center of sec- 
tion fifteen. The congregation is not very large, but united and prosperous. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The first church of this denomination in Benton township was the Hope- 
well Class, in 1856, the circuit preacher being the Rev. R. R. Witten, now 
aresident of Pattonsburg and the present pastor of the flourishing church of 
that place. The services were held at the school-house, and there were but 
nine members the first year. The same gentleman occasionally held service 
at the old town of Pattonsburg. The church at that time had no property. 
There is now a Pattonsburg circuit, besides several others in the county. 
The former is under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Witten, above spoken of. 
In the three organized classes of the Pattonsburg circuit there are now 
ninety members. In the Heatts class, in the north part of Benton township,. 
they have fifty members and ahandsome church edifice, costing about $1,000. 
In the Hopewell, on the east side of the township, they have twenty-five 
members, but as yet no church of theirown. The Pattonsburg church num- 
bers sixty-five members, and have a church in course of erection, which,. 
when completed, will have cost something over $1,200. This latter class, 
though new, is in a flourishing condition. The parsonage is a very pretty 
frame cottage of four rooms, costing about $450. 


SCHOOLS. 


Benton township feels proud of her schools, eight in number, because the 
buildings are creditable and the attendance large, being fifth in the county in 
the number of children and in the days taught. The school at Pattonsburg 
is in a flourishing condition, and the house is becoming too small to meet 
the wants of this growing town. 

The first brass band organized was July 20, 1876. 

The only valuation of the old town of Pattonsburg that is of record, was. 
in 1870, and it amounted to $4,625. 


SOCIETIES.—A. F. & A. M. 


Pattonsburg Lodge, A. F. & A. M., was established in 1854 in the old 
town, its hall was burned in 1877, and the members removed to the 
new town the same year. The officers for the present year are William M. Wil- 


liams, W. M.; Jesse Groomer, 8. W.; J. M. Poage, J. W.; David Groomer, 
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treasurer; B. S. Ramey, secretary; E. B. Christie, 8S. D.; C. R. Shaw, J.; 
D. C. W. Yates, T. The present membership is forty-five. The lodge owns 
a hall and meets regularly, the first Saturday after full moon. 


WILBUR LODGE, I. 0. O. F. 


This lodge was instituted February 23, 1881, by C. A. Conrad, the district 
deputy, with twelve charter members, It now numbers forty-two with the 
following list of officers: J. B. Cross, N. G.; Daniel Gintis, V. G.; S. D. 
Stevens, recorder; J. M. Watson, per. secretary; and Elijah Ellis, treasurer. 
The order holds weekly meetings on each Wednesday night. 


PATTONSBURG BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Three General Stores—Hireh & Herman, Grantham, Meadows & Co., and 
E. D. Powell. 

Two Grocery Stores—Ward & Ramey, O. Robbins. 

Two Drug Stores—Ward & Venable, E. Ellis. 

Two Hardware Stores—A. Hopper & Son, J. H. Bunker. 

Two Furniture Stores—N. G. Dillon, William Moling. 

Two Blacksmith and Wagon Shops--J. W. Casebolt, Henry Mott. 

Three Livery and Feed Stables--James Rogers, Cooper & Dyke, and 
Bullock Bros. 

Two Grain Dealers—Awmbrose & Brown, W.T. Stovall. 

Two Insurance Agencies—Kinney & Christie, Gaines & Hill. 

Two Real Estate Agencies—Gaines & Hill, Jackson & Ward. 

Two Millinery and Dress-making Stores—Mrs, T. J. Mattingly, Kate 
Trickett. 

Two School-teachers——E. K. Christie, Jennie Emmons. 

One each, Flour and Saw mill--John Watson. 

One Lumber Yard—-C. R. Shaw. 

One Saddle and Harness Shop—Levi Surface. 

Hotels—Dykes House, J. H. Dykes, proprietor; Reynolds House, W. C. 
Reynolds, proprietor. 

One Lawyer—Charles E. Hill. 

One Meat-market—James Swope. 

Two Satoons—Henry Raymond, Michael Shea. 

One Restaurant —¥. H. Tillery. 
- One Furniture Manufuctory—Engle & Lambert. 

One Gun-stock Manufactory—F. E. Wells. 

One Stave and Heading Manufactory —k. J. Hastings, manager. 

Five Physicians. 

Two Barber Shops—W. C. Anderson, Harry Deskin. 

One Cigar and Tobacco Stand—E. A. Yost. 

One Shoe-maker—George Hutchinson. 
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One Weekly Newspaper—The Call, E. A. Martin, proprietor. 

No bank, but one in expectancy soon. 

No jewelry store, but a good opening for one. 

The improvements this year, of note, is the fine residence of Mr. Weldon, 
the large store of E. Christie, 25x60 feet, two stories. and the baptist and 
Methodist churches. There are qnite a number of smaller buildings under 
way or already completed. The Putéonsburg Call is the first paper published 
in the town, and was started September 1, 1881. 


ORYSTAL SPRINGS. 


One of the institutions of Benton township, and we might say of the 
county, are the famous Crystal Springs. They are situated on the farm of 
John Gagan, about five miles northwest of Pattonsburg, on Crystal 
Springs Branch, a small creek which empties into Sampson Creek, not far 
distant. There is a beautiful grove of forest trees near the springs, which 
are three in number, and chemical analysis has shown them to possess won- 
derful curative properties. The last few years they have become famous, and 
camping parties, numbering thousands, during the summer months, drink of 
their healing waters. There is yet but one hotel at the springs, but if an- 
other large one was bnilt it would probably be filled for three months. 

The bed of the creek is mostly dry during the summer months. It has a 
rocky bottom of limestone formation of a blue cast and very hard. Blue 
soap stone and soft slate, scaly and easily crumbled, is found near the surface 
from one to two teet, while at the depth of about three feet a rich clay loam 
is found. Below this a sott, dark slate stone, very iree, and still further 
down, slate-stone, hard, aud then succeeded by a species of lime-stone, hard 
and brittle. ‘The ,bath-house is asmall building near one of the main springs. 
The citizens around these springs have kuown of their great medicinal quali- 
ties tor years, but they have only been known to the general public for a few 
years past. In that time, however, they have become famous. Messrs. 
Wright & Merrill, chemists, of St. Louis, give the following analysis of the 
waters of these celebrated springs. 

reaction alkaline, specifie gravity 1.0021, carbonic acid abundant, ear- 
bonate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, carbonate of oxide of iron, sulphate 
of lime, chloride of sodium, chloride of potassium, silica, organie niatters. 

These are the ingredients of the best mineral healing waters to be found, 
and these springs in their great medical properties, have few equals, if any, 
in the country, They will yet become a great summer resort. ; 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 


Is a native of Rockingham county North Carolina, born April 25, 1809. 
His parents, William and Mary Atkinson, nee Clark, were both born in 
Maryland; his tither forty miles east of Baltimore and his mother in An- 
napolis. His grandfather, Royal Clark, was the founder of Clarksville, 
Maryland. The parents of our sabject moved to North Carolina and both 
died in Ruekingham county, his mother in 1835 and his father in 1S43. 
His half brother, Thomas Atkinson, was one ot the first settlers in Daviess 
county and died near Gallatin in 1837, 

At the age of twenty-two years William ©. Atkinson lett his Kentueky 
home to do for himself, and January 10, 1832, was united in marriage to 
Miss Mary F. Shores, a native of North Carolina, born October 27, 1811. 
By this union sixteen children were born; namely, Melinda, wife of Seth 
Macy; Martha, wite of W. 8, Boyce; Bianea, wite ot William F. Boyce; 
Mary J., wile of R. Shores; John H., in Nebraska: Elzena. wife of S. At- 
kinson; Naney A., wife of John Heath; Emily A., wile of H, N, Elam; 
and Willian Mouroe Atkinson, died January 22, 1864, while a member of 
the Twelfth Missouri Cavalry; the others died in infaney. Mrs. Atkinson 
died March 23, 1861. He married, October 2, 1861, Miss Snean Decring, 
anative of Bedford eounty, Virginia, born April 24, 1821. Her father, 
Jolin Deering, and his wite and family, moved tu Missouri in 1826 and set- 
tled in Callaway county. Ler mother died Felrnary 8.1838. Her dather 
is still a resident of Daviess connty in the cighty-fitth year of his ave. by 
the second marriage one daughter was born; namely, Sarah M., Febraary 
918683. 

In 1834 Mr. Atkinson and family lett North Carolina and moved to 
Henry county, Tennessee, and atter living there three years they came to 
Missonri and located in Daviess county, After remaining three years they 
settled in Harrison county and lived there till 1865 and then permanently 
took up their abode upon their beautiful farm in Benton township, Daviess 
county. Here he owns one lindred and fifty-seven acres in the home farm 
besides Iands in Gentry county. The first two years of his lite spent in 
Missouri he had to depend upon his gun for the sapport of himself and 
family. He made a contract with Jacob Stollings, the hotel-keeper in Gal- 
latin, to furnish him wild turkeys for the use of his hotel during the winter 
and before the fullowing Mareh he had delivered to him one hundred and 
eighty wild turkeys. besides a lot of venison and tish. — In all. since living 
in Missouri, be has killed three hundred and thirty-six deer, sixty-two wild 
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cats, one panther and alarge nomber of wolves. Tle was a great bee-tree 
hunter and at one time sold in Trenton seventy-seven gallons of wild honey at 
twenty-five cents per gallon, and in one fall found fifty-two bee-trees. When 
the first court was held in Gallatin le was employed to earry live coals into 
the room to keep the court warm. He was a member of the second jury 
and they met on the open prairie near where the court-house square 
now is. He and his wife are members of the Baptist Church and although 
having passed through all the rough scenes of a pioneer life, still they are 
people of retined tastes and noted for their kind and genial manners and 
quiet peaceful lives and hospitable and social qualities. He is known as the 
great sugar man, having made and sold $1,600 worth of maple sugar. 


JASPER N. BAILEY 


Was born in Carter county, Kentueky, June 8, 1838; a son of Jesse and 
Margaret Bailey, vee Webb. His father, by profession, was a teacher, and 
died in the year 1848; and his mother died December 16, 1876. When he 
was two years of age his parents left Kentucky and came to Lawrence county, 
Ohio. After being there six years they came to Daviess county, Missouri. 
When about seventeen years of age he lett home to see the world tor him- 
self and went to New Mexico and remained one year, then returned to Mis- 
souri and remained till 1857 when he took his mother to California. They 
started to drive through with ox-teams, but after getting into Kansas his 
mother was taken sick and the trip abandoned. He next staked a claim in 
Brown county, Kansas, and remained two years, then, 1859, spent one year 
in Colorado, atter which he returned to Missouri, and October 10, 1863, en- 
listed asa member of Company G, First Missouri State Cavalry Militia and 
served till the close of the war. 

On Vebruary 12th, 1863, he was married to Miss Martha Miller, a native 
of Breckinridge county, Kentucky, and born July 3, 1847. Her parents, 
Michael and Martha Miller came to Missouri and located in DeKalb county; 
her father died in 1869, and her mother in 1879. They have had seven chil- 
dren five of whom are living; namely, Elmer, born June 21, 1866; Ida, 
born June 27, 1868; Tipton, born September 26, 1870; Nellie, born July 
24,1875; Lucey, born January 8, 1879; Frankie, born August 17, 1873, 
died January 31, 1877; and Virgil, born April 16, 1877, died July 13, 1879. 

In 1874 Mr. Bailey and family went to California, located at Chico and 
engaged in farming during one summer; thence removed across the moun- 
tains to Oregon, and located in Coos county for about two years; thence to 
Umpqua Valley one year and then by the way of California to Daviess 
county, Missouri, where he has ever since resided. He is now serving the 
township as justice of the peace and has filled many minor offices. He owns 
a fine home of forty acres in Benton township, but is mainly engaged in 
stock dealing. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bailey are active members ot the Christian Chureh and take 
a great interest in Sabbath school work, 


H. GB. BEST 


Was born in Howard connty, Missouri, July 7, 1818; son of Hiunphrey and 
Catherine Best, vee Enyvart. His father was a native of Maryland, and his 
mother of North Carolina. Jn 1816 his parents located in Howard county, 
Missouri, and afterwards lived in Carroll, © lay and Daviess counties. His 
father died in Grundy county, January 1, 1849. The subject of our sketch 
was reared on a farm and received most of his edueation in C lav county, 
At the age of eighteen he hegan working for himself, and Mareh 26, 1845, 
permanently loeated in Beatin township, and has since been a resident of 
this county, and an extensive Jand-owner and dealer in stock. Tle was mar- 
ried, September 16, 1838, to Miss Rebecea MeCummon, who was born in 
Kentueky, Febrnary 11, 1s2u. Twelve children have been born to them, 
eight of whom are still living; viz., Humphrey, in Colorado; Silas, in De- 
Kalb county; David, Lewis and Alexander, all in Colorado in the stock busi- 
ness; Charity, wile of A. F. Enyart, of Colorado; Ethlen, wife of J. B. 
Owen, of DeKalb county; W.C. Breckinridge, at home; Hannah died when 
twenty years of age; the other three died when voung. My. Best is one of 
the old pioneers of this county and when he started here the place was but 
a wilderness and he was poor, but new le owns over tive hundred aeres of 
fine land, well stocked. Tle bears a fine reputation in lis neighbortivod for 
his uprightness and strict business integrity. 


JOHN W. CASEBOLT 


Was born in Fayette county, Ohio, December 29, 1819; a sen of John and 
Prena Casebolt, nee Harrison,  TLis father was a native of Greenbrier county, 
Virginia; and his mother of Kentucky; she was a first cousin to General 
Harrison. Tis parents came to Ohio ata very early day and were pioneers 
in Ross and Fayette counties. His father died when the subject of our 
sketch was but an infant, and his mother died in 1868. At the age of four- 
teen years, John W. Casebolt left his native State and went to Fountain 
county, Indiana, and there learned the trade of blacksmith, and remained 
unti] 1842. In the spring of that year he eame to Missouri and located in 
Daviess county, and in February, 1843, went to Harrison connty, near Beth- 
any, and remained there alont twenty-eight vears. While there he was an 
honored member of the C lounty Court by election and appointment, for nearly 
seven vears; he also tilled all the township offices, and during the Civil War 
was lientenant of the Enrolled Militia, and afterwards received the appoint- 
ment of major for the Harrison County Battalion. In Isv3 he nioved to 
Daviess county and permanently located at Pattonsburg. Since coming 
here he has filled many important offices, being appointed the first mayor 
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and filling all the township offices, he is now justice of the peace. He mar- 
ried, September 10, 1843, Miss Sophronia Bender, who was born in Fayette 
county, Ohio, January 9, 1826. There have been fourteen children born to 
them, eight of whom are still living; viz. Mary E., wife of F. M. Jackson, 
in Lincoln county, Kansas; Noah, living at Alto Vista; Prena Jane, at home; 
Susan E., wife of David Swope; Benjamin lives at Alto Vista; Charles, 
Amanda A., F. M., and Alice May, living at home; a son, John, died when 
twenty-three years of age; and the others died when quite young. 

Mr. Casebolt is a man of energy and will, and is now the owner of a fine 
town property in Pattonsburg, where he lives a useful and an honored citizen. 
He has passed through the rise and development of this county from its 
wilderness state up to its present prosperity. Mr. and Mrs. Casebolt have 
been members of the Christian Church for over twenty years. 


E. B. CHRISTIE 


Was born in Shelby county, Kentucky, March 10,1851; son of J. B.and Le- 
tha Christie, vee Bohannon, beth natives of Kentucky. His parents came to 
Missouri in 1853 and lived in Daviess county till 1862, then removed to 
Harrison county, where they still reside. Young Christie was a diligent 
student and at the age of eighteen qualified himself for teaching which 
ealling he followed very snecesstully in Daviess and Harrison counties. He 
was the first teacher in Pattonsburg of which he is now mayor. 

On Angust 20th, 1876, he married Miss Mary E. Best, a native of Noda- 
way county, born February 25, 1858. Her father was killed in 1862 in Nod- 
away county by persons claiming to be Union soldiers, and her mother died in 
1860, Two children have been the fruits of this union; namely, Ernest E., 
born December 20, 1878; and Eva May, born June 15, 1881. 

Mr. Cliristie has served his township as assessor and is an active, publie 
spirited man aud takes a lead in edueational matters. 

After his marriage he engaged in the mercantile business and erected the 
first stone building in Elim Flat, continuing in this business till Febrnary 1, 
1881. He is now engaged in ereeting a large business house in the town of 
Pattonsburg. Another member of the family is a brother-in-law, Silas R. 
Best, who was born February 1, 1860. Mr. Christie is a prominent and 
leading member of the 1. O. O. F. 


W. oH. DESKIN 


Is a native of Pike county, Kentucky, born June 5, 1854. His parents, W. 
Tl. and Lonisa Deskin, wee Atkins, were natives of Kentucky and are now 
both dead. J:annary 26, 1863, his father was commissioned lieutenant of 
cavalry to rank trom October 4, 1862, by Governor Jolin Letcher of Virginia; 
served till the close of the war, and participated in many memorable battles; 
was taken prisoner at Alexandria and while in prison contracted a disease 
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that ended in his death, August 8,1866. His wite, the mother of the sub- 
ject of our eketch, only survived him ten years. 

Young Deskin, when but thirteen years of ave, began supporting himself, 
working on the farm in summer and attending school in the winter; from 
that age he clothed and boarded himself and bought his own books. Feb- 
ruary 13, 1861, he came to Daviess county, Missouri, and worked at tann- 
ing and attended school till he received a good business education. He then 
learned the barber's trade, which occupation he followed for five years. He 
has so conducted himself and won the confidence of the people that in the 
spring of 1851 he was appointed city marshal, which position he is at pres- 
ent filling with credit. 


N. G. DILLON 


Was born in Benton township, Daviess county, Missouri, January 27, 1845. 
His father, William Dillon, was born in Ohio, but removed to Tilinois when 
quite young and in the year 1838 caine to Missouri, and located about six 
miles north of Pattonsburg: thus he stands entitled to the honor of being 
one of the first pioneers of Daviess county. His mother, Lydia Dillon, nee 
Poe, was born in Tennessee, but married William Dillon in Illinois, and 
shortly afterwards the young couple came to Missouri and located in this 
county and selected for themselves out of the then wilderness a tract of land 
which they have converted into a beautiful home and where they reared their 
family, the subject of this sketch being the eldest of the only two now liv- 
ing. His brother, Seth, who is a minister of the Missionary Baptist Church 
in Gentry county, being the other son. The mother died April 28, 1880, on 
the old homestead where she had lived for over forty years, and the father is 
still living and making his home with his children. The subject of our 
sketch was educated at Grand River College and there qualitied himself for 
the profession of teaching and subsequently tanght in this and Harrison 
county. 

On February 28th, 1868, le was united in marriage to Miss Sarali E. Satter, 
anative of Illinois. Her parents came to Missouri when she was quite young 
and they are now living in Harrison county. The father of Mrs, Dillon, 
James E. Satter, is a well known minister in the Free Will Baptist Church 
and is now laboring in Harrison county. Mr. and Mrs. Dillon have become 
the parents of six children, three of whom are still living; viz. Walter, 
born July 24. 1873; Jesse, born March 14, 1875: and Bessie, born in Feb- 
ruary, 1877. The family are all members of the Baptist Church, 

In the year 1873 Mr, Dillon and tamily went to Butler county, Kansas, 
and remained two years, but grasshoppers, drouth, and eyelones caused him 
to return and now he is permanently Incated in business in Pattonsbarg. Ie 
first started in business in Hampton, Harrison county, and remained three 
years. Ile owns a nice little farm, besides his town residence and business 
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house, which he keeps well filled with a well selected stock of goods, and by 
his straight forward manner of dealing is winning many customers and 


friends. 


WILLIAM EARL 


Was born in Monroe county, New York, April 13, 1816. His parents, 
John and Frances Earl, were natives of New Jersey. They located near Ro- 
chester, New York, and Mr. Earl engaged in the mercantile business. When 
young Earl was five years of age lis father died and four years later his 
mother also died. At this early age he started to earn his own living. He 
first worked near Buffalo, New York, next in different parts of Ohio; and 
after making a little money attended school at Carthage and by hard 
study acquired a fair education in the common school branches. He then 
began steamboating on the Ohio River, first, shipping as a deck sweeper and 
from that through all the intermediate duties till he secured the position of 
mate, and after this came to Missouri and located in Ray county, but bought 
land in Daviess county, In 1853 he married Miss Paulina Linnville, of Gen- 
try county, and settled upon his land in Daviess county and began improv- 
ing it. He now owns 380 acres of fine, well improved land. Five children 
have blessed their marriage; namely, Mary J., a teacher in Gallatin; George 
D., in business in Gentry county; F. B. and Lee Ann, both at home; John 
H, died January 10, 1875, at the age of nineteen years. Mr. Earl has filled 
many positions of honor and trust, such as county judge and justice of the 
peace. 

Mr. Earl has done much for the development of his part of Daviess 
county, having labored hard to secure bridges in the western part of the 
county, aud after twenty years has seeured a bridge on Sampson Creek. 
He is publie spirited and whenever an enterprise is started in the interest of 
his county it finds a warm and efticient advocate in him. He is also one 
of the most prominent members of the A. F. & A. M. order in this part 
of the State. 


E. ELLIS, JR., 


Was born in MeLean county, Llinois, November 5, 1853. His father, Eli- 
jah Ellis, was a native of Virginia, and his mother, Gracie Canada Ellis, a 
native of I]linois. Tis parents came to Missouri in 1859 and loeated in Da- 
viess county, where they still live. The subject of our sketch received only 
a common school education, and at twenty years of age went to Texas where 
he remained abont eight months and then came back to Missouri and farmed 
one year. In the fall of 1873 he began the drag business in Cotteysburg 
remaining one year, then removed to Thaw tor a short time and eeueael 
to Coffeysburg where he remained till Angust, 1875, then permanently lo- 
eated in Pattonsburg. ITlere he has succeeded well and built up a fine busi- 
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ness. He has been the architect of his own tortune, for with but a limited 
education and no finanees he has within a few years conquered and beeome 
well read in medicine and surgery and has gained considerable property, 
owning a residence and business house, and doing an extensive and Inera- 
tive a Ie still continues his studies and is continually adding to 
to his fine library. 

He was married, February 14, 1876, to Miss Sarah Belle Coffey, born in 
Indiana, November 5, 1855. Her parents moved to Missouri and still live 
in this county. He is a leading member of the I. O. 0. P. and also a mem- 
ber of the city council. He is spoken of asa liberal, public spirited man 
and one well worthy of the high esteem in which he is held by his many 
friends. , 


WILLIAM P, ERWIN 


Was born in Wayne county, Indiana, October 30,1829. His parents, John 
and Elizabeth Piatt Erwin, were natives of Delaware and of Seotch-English 
descent. They moved to Indiana in 1828. Young Erwin was brought up 
on a farm and received his education at the excellent schools in the neigh- 
borhood where he lived and received a good English education, In August, 
1851, he married Miss liza Cabberly, a native of Cincinnati, Ohio, born in 
1827. After marriage he was engaged in farminy in Indiana till 1879, then 
moved to Missouri and lueated in Daviess county. Here he owns a fine 
farm of one hundred and forty acres. One child, Edwin P. Erwin, born 
December 28, 1852, has blessed their union. 

Mr. Erwin has been a life-long Republican and glories in the name. He 
had no means when he was married but now is possessed of a fine home and 
is a highly esteemed and respected citizen. He devotes much of his time 
in the interests of cducation and says the best investment he makes is 
when he pays his school tax. 

He was reared a Hickite Quaker, but because he married out of the 
church was turned out, and is now very liberal in his religious views, 


JOHN GAGAN 


Ts anative of County Kings, Ireland, born June 24,1819. His parents, 
John and Catherine Gagan, emigrated to America and landed in Baltimore 
county, Maryland, in the year 1835. John lived there till fifteen years of 
age then went to Pennsylvania and worked as a stone-cutter and contractor 
till 1846. On November Ist of that year, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Sarah D. Williams, a native of Greenup county, Kentucky, born February 
17,1826. She was a daughter of Lewis and Roxie Williams. Her father 
was born in Kentucky, and her mother in Virginia; the former died in 1544 
and the latter in 1868. After their marriage they lived in Kentucky for 
three years then moved to Daviess county and located upon the farm they 
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now oecupy. Six children have been born to them; namely, Mary, Ellen, 
Cornelins F’., John, Adelaide, Benjamin F. and Rosa A. Mr. Gagan, by 
his industry and thrift, has suceceded well and is now the owner of three 
hundred acres of fine land all improved and well stocked. His home farm 
of two hundred acres is a very valuable one; upon it are lovated the famous 
Crystal Springs. There are quite a number of these springs and they are 
said to possess many curative properties, and during the summer season they 
are visited by many invalids. He has enlarged lis residence and made ar- 
rangements to accommodate the many who make his place a summer resort. 
Mr. Gagan had but little opportunity of attending school in his younger 
days, but by diligent application to good books combined with a natural 
talent he has become a well informed man. He lias a very fine orchard and 
vineyard and is acknowledged the champion wine-maker in the county. 


CHARLES E, HILL 


Is a native of Wisconsin, and was born on the 21st of December, 1854. His 
father, Alonzo Hill, isa native of Vermont, and his mother, Caroline Hill, 
nee Rhimes, was born in the State of New York. 

Mr. [ill came to Daviess county and has Jong made his home in Pattons- 
burg, and isone who by his uprightness and integrity, perseverance and in- 
dustry, has won for himself’ an honorable place among his tellow-citizens, and 
that, too, almost by his own unaided exertions. He does not court popularity 
but wins it by honest toil and deserving merit, and as an evidence of the 
esteem in which he is held by the people of his township, may be mentioned 
the fact that he at present holds the offices of township clerk and assessor, 
and city clerk and attorney of Pattonsburg. Heis oneof the rising young 
men of Benton township. 


MRS. JANE LOCKWOOD. 


Jane Wilson was born in Cabell county, Virginia, October 29, 1807. Her 
father, Robert Wilson, was a native of Virginia and a grandson of Robert 
Dinwiddie, one of the provincial governors of that State, and was reared 
and educated by the governor and became quite a prominent man; he died 
in Lee coanty, Iowa, in 1542. Wer mother’s maiden name was Mary Rus- 
sell, and she was a native of North Carolina and a descendant of a very no- 
ted family; she died in Vermillion county, [linois, in 1862. 

Ths subject of our sketch was married November 17, 1895, to David 
Lockwood, of Lawrence county, Kentueky, who was born Jane 3, 1799. Tlis 
parents were originally from Pennsylvania, bnt moved to Kentneky; his 
mother died in 1832 and his father in 1552. This couple lived in Kentneky 
till 1828, then in Warren county, Indiana, till 1844, when they located in 
Daviess county. Thirteen children were born to them, six of whom are 


living; namely, Mary Ann, Sarah A., Robert, Jacob, Maria J., and E. F.; 
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William died on his way to California in 1850; Elizabeth died January 22, 
1862; ILenry was killed at the battle of Pea Ridge; the other four died in 
infancy. The record of the sad death of Mr. Lockwood, during the Civil 
War, will be found in fall in the chapter of incidents of Benton township 
in this volume. 

Three of Mrs. Lockwood’s sons were members of the Confederate service 
during the war. They were all members of the Baptist Church. Mrs. 
Lockwood has seen many trials and endured many hardships in her life 
time. But being a lady of strong physieal and mental powers and having 
an wnbounded faith in an all-wise Providenee, she has battled with the storins 
of life bravely and now, in the seventy-fourth vear of her age, is a woman 
remarkably well preserved. 


THOMAS J. MATTINGLY, M. I). 


Thomas J. Mattingly is a native of Richmond, Madison county, Ken- 
tucky, born September 30, 1828; son of Ignatius and Mary Daft Mattingly, 
both natives of St. Marys county, Maryland, and early settlers of Kentueky. 
His father died in 1832 and his mother in 1867. At the age of eighteen 
years he went to Lawrence county, Indiana, and there began the study of 
medicine and lived in various parts of the State till 1852, when he came to 
Missouri and located at Plattsburg. He was engaged in the land office de- 
partment till 1861, and then began the practice of medicine at Pattonsburg. 
He began the study of his profession without any assistance, but by perse- 
verance and care succeeded, having graduated at Louisville, Kentucky; he 
has an extensive practice and is one of the best and most favorably known 
physicians in this part of the country. Tle has been married three times, 
first to Miss Catherine Woodward, of Lawrence county, Indiana; she only 
lived six months after marriage. The second marriage was in 1556, to Mrs, 
E, Embry; by this second marriage six children were horn: Noble, now 
living in Texas; Nannie, wife of E. D. Powell; Ida, Francis E., Edward 
and Florence; his second wife died May 9, 1576. December 4, 1875, he 
married Mrs. Josie B. Stearns, of Chillicothe, Missouri. Dr. Mattingly 
has a good town residence and business house in Pattonsburg, and here Mrs. 
M. is engaged in the millinery business. 


JAMES M'MILLION 


Ts a native of Greenbrier county, West Virginia, born May 7, 1835. His 
parents, George L. and Elizabeth Hanna MeMillion, were born in Virginia, 
but came to Missouri in 1845, and located near where the subject of this 
sketch now lives; the father died in 1848, and mother in 1878. From the 
time James was ten years of age, except for four years spent in the army, 
he has made Benton township his home. Till twenty-three years of age he 
remained with his mother and his only sister (now Mrs. Daniel Morris) and 
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eared for them. On April Ist, 1858, he married Miss Naney E. Ellis, who 
was born in Daviess county, October 22, 1842. They became the parents 
of three children; named as follows: George R., born November 26, 1859; 
Mary E., born October 17, 1866; Lou Emma J., born December 6, 1868. 
Mrs. MeMillion died March 22, 1869. January 10, 1870, Mr. MeMillion 
married Miss Margaret E. Meadows, who was born in Monroe county, Vir- 
ginia, August 5, 1846; she was a daughter of Philip and Sallie Meadows. 
Her mother died January 7, 1876, and her father is still living. Five chil- 
dren have been the result of this union; named, Lewis A., born April 29, 
1871; Sarah F., born September 9, 1873; Naney N., born January 10, 1876; 
Lilly M., born June 17, 1878; and James J. II., born September 20, 1880, 
and died July 25, 1881. 

Mr. MeMillion enlisted September 22, 1861, and served with Child’s bat- 
talion six months and then, as a member of the First Confederate Missouri 
Cavalry, served till the close of the war. He is spoken of as having been 
an efficient and valiant soldier at Franklin, Tennessee, where he was severely 
wounded. He is a self-inade man and one who together with his family, 
are highly esteemed. Ile is a leading member of the I. O. O. F., and the 
family are all members of the Methodist Episcopal Charch. 


W. T. MILLER 


Was born in Hawkins county, Tennessee, December 4, 1828. His parents, 
Obadiah and Susan A, Miller, were early settlers of Missouri; his mother 
died May 5, L876, and his father, May 25, 1878. When twenty-one years of 
age he hegan by renting a small piece of land, was industrious and saving, 
and in 1853 was able to buy forty acres of raw land. He has kept steadily 
increasing his possessions until he now owns over four hundred acres of 
highly improved land. On June 23d, 1853, he was married to Miss Charity 
W. Nanee, a native of Bedford county, Virginia, born September 1, 1832. 
She was the danghter of Allen B. and Polly Nance, who were natives of 
Virginia, but very early settlers of Daviess county. Her mother is dead, 
but her father is still a resident of this county. Ten children have blessed 
this union, nine of whom are still living: Ethelbert W., born April 26, 
1855; Charles M., born April §,1858; Archibald W., born April 15, 1862; 
Davis L., born July 2, 1864; Connelly J., born October 4, 1866; Gustavus 
T., born September 20, 18638; Luey L., born June 12, 1871; Bob EL. born 
December 29, 1874; Josie L., born August 20, 1877; and Mary ©., born 
April 23, 1860, died in infaney. 

Mr. Miller is one of those men who have worked up from nothing toa 
competency, and who has become a useful and honored citizen, univer- 
sally esteemed by all whe know him. He has filled, with great satisfaction, 
many of the township otlices. Mr. and Mrs. Miller are members of the 
Missionary Baptist Church. 
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MRS. NANCY MEADOWS. 


Nancy Gwinn is a native of Monroe county, Virginia, born October 17, 
1809. Her parents, Joseph and Mary Gwinn, were both natives of Virginia. 
Her father died April 3, 1862, and her mother, June 23, 1872. November 
27, 1832, she was married to Jolin Meadows, a native of Monroe county, 
Virginia, born May 24, 1809. Soon after marriage, this couple started ont 
empty handed, but determined to win for themselves a home, and after work- 
ing nine years in Virginia, they secured « team and started for Missouri, 
and on November 12th, 1541, after a long and tedious travel, they landed 
and located on the present homestead in Daviess county, Mr. Meadows died 
March 10, 1880; he was a strict nember of the Presbyterian Chareh; was 
president of the Farmer’s Bank, of Gallatin, for many years; and was a man 
widely and favorably known, and one in whom the people had great confi- 
dence; his loss was deeply mourned by his family and a large cirele ot 
friends. He lett a fine estate worth about $30,000 and some 650 acres of 
choice Jand. 

Eight children were born to them; viz., Mary E., Sylvester S., Joseph T., 
Martha b., Hudson C., James A., Susan P., and Miriam J. Mrs. Meadows 
resides upon the old homestead, which is one of the finest in Benton town- 
ship. Sheis a member of the Presbyterian Church and a lady universally 
beloved and respected by all who know her. 


MRS. MARY A. NEWCOMB. 


Mary Ann Ross was born in Bedford county, Virginia, January 13, 1812. 
She deserves a prominent place among the pioneer women of Daviess county, 
for early in November, 1539, she and her husband landed and located upon 
the farm now oceupied by them in Benton township. February 1, 1837, 
she was married to Philip R. Ellis, a native of Monroe county, Virginia, 
born Angust 23, 1815. After marriage they lived in Monrve county, Vir- 
ginia, until 1839, then with one team and just enough to bring ther through, 
they came to Missouri and settled as above mentioned, when this was but a 
wilderness. They were poor, but hopeful and willing to work, and struggle 
lovingly together to prepare a home for their family. Although they had 
but little, still their wants were few, and they lived happily and comfortably 
together. They had four children; viz., John N., born November 28, 1837; 
Nancy E., born October 22, 1842; Owen, born December 21, 1844; and 
Marion, born December 28, 1850; Jolm N. and Naney are both dead. Mr, 
Ellis died September 28, 1852. He was & man highly esteemed by all. 
March 9, 1878, she was married to John K. Newcomb. Shortly after una 
riage, Mr. Neweomb was injured while working ina well, and only lived 
three weeks after. He was class-leader in the Methodist Episeopal Chureh, 
and a useful and honest citizen. Mrs. Ellis Newcomb is a member of the 
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Methodist Chureh and is a very intelligent and contented old lady, and 
everyone speaks well of and las a kind word for * Aunt Mary.” She owns 
afarm of eighty acres, well improved. 


OBADIAIL PERSINGER 


Was born in Botetourt county, Virginia, January 8, 1815. His parents, 
John and Rachel Persinger, were both natives of Virginia, of German de- 
scent. They came to Howard county, Missouri, in the year 1821, and set- 
tled at Old Franklin. After residing there two vears they moved to Clay 
county, where they lived ten years, then moved to Clinton county and re- 
mained for four vears. On February 23d, 1837, Mr. Obadiah Persinger 
married Miss Rebecca Elliott, a native of Anderson county, Kentucky, born 
May 14,1816. Her parents, John and Ruth Elliott, were born in Kentucky 
and came to Missonri in 1832, and settled in Clinton county. After their 
marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Persinger settled in Buchanan county, and were 
among its earliest settlers. hey lived there four years, then moved to 
Gentry county, and in the fall of 1859 permanently located on what is now 
their beautiful farm in Benton township. Ten children have been born to 
them, nine of whom are still living aud grown to manhood and womanhood; 
viz., Elizabeth, Rachel, John, Susan, Joseph, Martha, Thomas, Rebecea, 
James W.; and Lewis E., who died when tive months old. When this couple 
started in life together they had nothing, but moved into a small log eabin 
without Hoor, door or chimney, but they were young and had strong hands 
and were determined to win for themselves and family a home, and nobly 
have they labored and sueceeded. Mr. Persinger has been a local preacher 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church for many years. 


c. R. SUAW 


Was born in Ray county, Missouri, September 14, 1858; son of W. P. and 
Julia A. Shaw, nee Waterman. ITis father was born in Tennessee, and now 
lives near the famous Sweet Springs in Saline county, Missouri, and is well 
known in Siline and adjoining counties. IIis mother was a native of the 
State of New York, and died December 14, 1875. The subject of this 
sketch left home when fourteen years of age and began the battle of life 
alone; he secured railroad employment, and by his natural ability and up- 
rightness soon won the esteem of his employers, and was rapidly promoted 
from one position to another, and from the time he was fifteen years of age 
until January 1, 1581, has held many responsible positions on various west- 
ern roads, all of which he filled with honor. Tle established himself in his 
present business, as contractor and dealer in lumber, January 1, 1881, and 
has already won an enviable record as a business man. He was married 
June 15,1881, to Miss Maggie FP. Reynolds, who was born in January, 1859; 
she was a danghter ot W.C. Reynolds, of Daviess county. The subject of this 
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sketch began to earn his own living with only three dollars and twenty-five 
cents, and little schooling, but now owns a fine home and is largely interested 


in the lumber trade and other business enterprises. He is a member of the 
A. F. & A. M. and I. O. O. F. orders. 


DAVID M, SMITH 


Was bern in Van Buren county, Iowa, October 10, 1840; son of John J.and 
Sarah Smith. His father is a native of Virginia, and his mother of Ten- 
nessee. I]lis parents were married in Tennessee and moved to Kentueky, 
then to Illinois, and in the spring of 1840, to Jefferson county, Lowa. His 
mother died Mareh 17, 1871; his father is still aresident of Wapello county, 
Towa, Our subject was reared and edueated in Jefferson county, Towa, 
and there, May 2, 1861, married Miss Elizabeth Howard, a native of 
Pennsylvania, born April 15, 1841, Her parents came trom Pennsylvania 
in 1869 and settled in Lee county, Juwa. Her mother is dead; her father 
is stilla resident of Towa. Mr. Smith engaged in farming in Iowa until 
1876, and then removed to Daviess county. Nine children have blessed their 
union, six of whom are living; viz. William L., born December 24, 1561; 
David, born December 26, 1863; Jolin G., born July 18, 1865; Isaae W., 
born August 7, 1867: Henry, born June 7, 1869; Samuel, born November 
24,1871; Asa M., born April 15, 1874; Margaret E.. born December 11, 
1876; James T., born September 11, 1880; David, Samuel and James are 
dead. Mr. Smith, since coming to Missouri, has seenred a lome of 100 
acres of land improved and stucked, He is an earnest adyocate of good 
schools, and politically is a staunch Democrat. 


GEORGE M. UTZ 


Isa native of Boone county, Kentucky, born December 25, 1827; son of 
Jonathan and Catherine Utz, wee Yager. They were natives of Virginia, 
but early settlers in Kentueky; bis mother died in 1835, and his father, 
October 15, 1876. George M. Utz was reared ona farm and received but 
a few days schooling at the subseription schools of bis native place, and 
having to go barefouted a distance of tour or five miles through the woods 
and across streams. When about eighteen years of age he enlisted as vol- 
unteer for five vears, or during the Mexican War. December 20, 1549, he 
married Miss Mary A. Stamper. a native of Kentueky, and born April 7 
1827. After marriage he moved to Greenup county, Kentneky, and lived 
four years. He then visited Kansas and other places in the West, looking 
fora home, finally decided on Daviess comnty, and on October 4, 1854, he 
with his family and and one team, Jett Kentneky, and after traveling all the 
way by land, on the 20th of the same mouth took possession of the land that 
is now their beautiful and well cultivated tarm. ILlere he now owns over 
400 aeres, well improved and stocked. 
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They have seven children; viz., J. J., born November 24, 1850; George, 
born September 11, 1853; Alfred E., born May 24, 1856; Mary E., born 
April 4, 1859; William L., born Mareh 11, 1862; Thomas M., born April 
11, 1864; and Annie B., born March 13, 1867. 

Mr. Utz carries the palm az having raised more small grain than any other 
farmer in the township during the year 1881. Mr. and Mrs. Utz are mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


DR. F. E. VENABLE, 


F. E. Venable is a native of Prince Edward county, Virginia, born May 
12, 1829; son of Samuel and Elizabeth, Venable, wee Wright, both natives of 
Virginia. When our subject was three years of age his parents moved to 
Missouri and located in Chariton county, where they lived for three years, 
and from there went to Livingston county, which was their home for six 
years, when they removed to Gallatin, this county. At an early age in lite 
his father studied medicine but never practiced till he located in Livingston 
county; prior to that time he labored as a ministerin the Methodist Episeopal 
Church. The father died in Callaway county, May 11,1857, and the mother 
died in Daviess county, May 1, 1870. On September 2d, 1851, Dr, Ven- 
able marricd Miss Elizabeth J. Willson, of Ray county, born September 27, 
1829. She was a daughter of Hon. James H. Willson, of Louisiana; ber 
mother’s ancestors were from Kentucky, Eight children were the fruits of 
this union; namely, Henry, born August 7, 1852; Horace, born March 5, 
1854; Naney Helen, born Febrnary 5, 1856; Sallie May, born July 29, 1857; 
Sophronia Amy, born July 18, 1860; Charles E., born April 5, 1862; Lizzie 
W., born September 15, 1866; and Hugh W., born May 9, 1870. Mrs. 
Venable died March 18, 1872. Dr. Venable married Mrs. Sarah A. Frisby, 
his present wife, on April 17th, 1878. Dr. Venable has been a successful 
practitioner for many years. He at one time was in business in lowa, and 
there accumulated a vast amount of property but adverse circumstances 
in the milling business caused him to lose heavily, but now he is again on 
solid footing. 


MENRY WARD 


Was born in McLean county, Llineis, October 15, 1834. ILis parents, Stew- 
art and Annie Ward, came from Pennsylvania to Illinois in 1832, and dur- 
ing those early days had many narrow escapes from the Indians. Tlis father 
came to Missouri, to look at the country, in 1841, and was taken sick and 
died, July 9, of that year. His mother died March 31, 1844. Young Ward 
was reared and edueated in Illinois and lived there till 1865, then eame to 
Missonri and located in Daviess county. He was married February 18, 
1857, to Miss Eleanor J. Wilkins, a native of MeLean county, Illinois, born 
February 7, 1887. She was a daughter of James and Agnes Wilkins, wha 
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‘came to Missouri in 1840, and settled in Daviess county and were wnung its 
first settlers. Iler father was drowned in Sampson Creek, May 28, 1848, 
and her mother died August 29, 1877. After coming to Missouri Mr, 
Ward, followed furming till April, 1881, then entered the mereantile busi- 
ness in Pattonsburg. He has filled many positions of trust in the town- 
ship, such as revenne collector and treasurer of township, and as justice of 
the peace, from 1872 to 1851. and is also notary public. He isa thorough 
going business man and by hard study has well qualitied himself to fill with 
eredit the many positions he has filled. He las had and still holds, the eonfie 
dence of the people and is one whom they not only consult, but in whom 
they place implicit trnst. THe owns a fine farm of 120 aeres. Politically he 
is a staunch Republican, and voted first for J. C. Freemont, and every pres- 
ident since. 


WILLIAM WARD 


Was born in Clinton county, Missouri, Deeember 5, 1844. Heisason ot Rev. 
A. J. Ward, a minister in the Baptist Church and now laboring in this and 
adjoining counties. His father was a native of Kentucky, and his mother 
whose maiden name was Nancy Sharp, was a native of Tennessee; she 
died when he was about ten years of age. At about the age of seventeen 
years he enlisted as a member of Company C, Eleventh Missouri Cavalry, and 
served about three years and was with the regiment in its many seonts and 
marehes and always able and ready for duty; was never wounded, taken 
prisoner, nor in the hospital; and all of this service was rendered in defense 
of his country while vet a minor, At the close of the war le engaged in 
farming till February, 1881, when he began his present drug business. He 
was married March 5, 1870, to Miss Delilah Williams. She was born in 
December, 1853, in Daviess county; ler father, William Williams, was 
born in Kentneky, and her mother, Amanda Williams, wee Webb, was a 
native of Ohio; they are still residents of this county. Mr. Ward has al- 
ways had to depend upon bis own resources and as a result now owns sixty 
acres of land, a town residence, and an interest in the drug store. Te has 
served his township as constable for two years, and being a fine business 
man and of an upright character, he stands highly esteemed by his many 
acquaintances, 


THOMAS WALKER 


Is a native of Stokes county, North Carolina, born December 9, 1814. His 
parents, Owen and Snsannah Walker, were also natives of North Carolina, 
but moved to Monroe county, Indiana, and lived there about two years, and 
there, in 1846, the father died. The mother and family then moved to 
McLean county, Illinois, and lived there two years, then in the fall of 1849 
they moved to Missouri and located in Daviess county, and here the mother 
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died in 1856. On January 19th, 1835, My. Walker was united in marriage 
to Miss Cynthia Evans, born in Stokes county, North Carolina. Two chil- 
dren were born to them: Mary A., now wife of Marion Graves, of Indi- 
ana; and Eli, now living in Gentry county, Missouri. Mrs. Walker died 
and Mr. W. was married, the second time, in August, 1856, to Mrs. Jane 
Low, nee Rice. She was born in Indiana, butcame with her parents to Har- 
rison county, Missouri, at a very early day, By this marriage, they had 
three children; namely, Henry, born June 19, 1858; Martha and Mary, born 
November 21, 1861; Martha is now the wife of William Iloward, and Mary 
is residing with her parents. Mr. Walker owns a tine farm of 120 acres, 
well improved and stocked. Te has served as school director although he 
never had an opportunity of attending school a day in his life. 

Mrs. Walker, by her husband Mr. Low, had three children; viz., William, 
born November 5, 1844; Tudson, born February 5, 1847; and Columbus, 
born Mureh 21, 1850. Mr. Low died in California in 1852. Mr. Walker 
went to California in 1850 and spent five years there. 


JOUN WATSON 


Was born in Lancashire, England, September 22, 1828. He was reared and 
edueated in England and learned the engineer's trade. In 1865 he came to 
America and settled at Nebraska City, Nebraska, remained three years, then 
moved to Pern, same State, where for two years he was engaged in the 
saw-mill business. From there he went to TIamburg, Iowa, and entered the 
agricultural, implement, and flouring business, and was there burned out, In 
1876 he located in Pattonsburg, and began anew the milling business, now 
being the owner of a flonring-mill and also asaw-mill, and is doing a large 
business. 

Mr. Watson was married May 8, 1849. to Miss Ann Webster, of Lanea- 
shire, England. Six children have been born to them; viz., Rebecea, John, 
William, George, James, and Ann. Mr. Watson is recognized by all as one 
of the best business men in his vicinity and one who has done much for the 
development of his tewn and county. Little need be said of him for his 
good works speak louder than language on history's page. 


W. G. WELDON 


Was born in Hart county, Kentucky, November 29, 1835; son of Jona- 
than and Sarah Weldon, ave Burch, They were both natives of Pittsylva- 
nia county, Virginia, and were reared there, but moved to Hart county, 
Kentucky, and were there married and lived from 1830 till 1856, then moved 
to Missonri and located in Harrison county. Iis father died on April 20th, 
1880, but his mother is still a resident of Daviess county. Young Weldon 
was an apt and industrious student and atter graduating at Camden Semi- 
nary, Kentucky, he began school teaching and after coming to Missouri’ 
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was engaved for ninety-six months teaching in Tlarrison and Daviess coun- 
ties, and was considered one of our leading and must suecesstu) educators. 
During the war he was a member of the Missouri State Militia, and in 1864 
beeame orderly sergeant of Company E, Porty-third Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, and served till the close of the war. He was captured by Price's 
forces on October 15th, 1864, aud kept a prisoner for three monthe, then ex- 
changed. After the close of the war he engaged in the mercantile business 
and farming in (reutry and Daviess counties, and has made a success of both. 
He has acquired some very tine property and established an enviable repu- 
tation as an aecommodating and thorough business man and to-day takes the 
Jead among the active aud public spirited men in this community. 

He was united in marriage on December 25th. 185s. to Miss Mary J. Har 
din, a native of Indiana, born September 23, 1829. Her father, Rev. Jolin 
Hardin, is still a resident of Daviess connty and has been in the ministry 
of the Baptist Church for many yeurs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weldon have had six children, four sonsand two daughters; 
viz., Emma J., born Mav 26, 1860; Janes IT, born January 7, 162; Claude 
J., born April 23, 1866; Charles T1., born January 25, 1870: Sarah E., born 
June 25, 1872; and Walter G., born April 20, 1880. Mr. and Mrs. Weldon 
are members of the Missionary Baptist Chuareh, of which church the ances- 
try of both have been voted for their devotion and consisteney. 


WILLTAM M. WILLTAMS 


Was born in Greenup connty, Kentucky, Febrnary 2, 1884. His parents, 
Jolin D. and Eleanor Williams, vee MeCosky, were aniony the first setders 
of Kentucky. They came to Missonri in JS41, wid, on April 20th, of that 
year, camped on Grand River in this eounty ear where Willian M. Wil- 
liams now lives. Jlis father was a member of the legislature for two terms 
trom this county. He sold goods in Old Pattonsbury tor quite naumber of 
years and had an extensive aeqnaintanee over northwest Missouri. He died 
January 31, 1872; his wife, the mother of the subject of this sketch, died 
in 1854. In 1858S young Williams sturted fur the far West and spent one 
winter in Texas, then in the spring of 1859, in company with two other 
men, procured an outfit and started for Pike's Peak and when in the Osage 
Nation they lost their teams and had to dispose of their wagons and provis- 
ions, and falling in with men driving cattle to California he engaged with 
them and drove through, being seven months on the trip. He engaged in 
mining till 1862, then went to Carrio Mines, in British Columbia, remained 
but a short time till his means were exhausted. ([t was during the time 
of high prices there, when flour and beans were one dolar per pound, and other 
things in proportion.) He then returned to California and remained till 
1863, when he spent one year in Nevada at Hot Springs and returned to 
Tuolumne county, California, Alter living there one year and a hall’ he ob- 
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tained a pack-horse and started across the mountains to Montana and made 
the lonely trip of 1,400 miles, there falling in with a company returning to 
the States, and they made the trip in Mackinaw boats trom the canun on 
the head waters of the Yellow Stone to Omaha. He was from home about 
eight years and traveled 14,000 miles and mostly on foot. After returning 
home he worked on the farm with his father till April 24, 1869, when he 
married Miss Engenia L. Shultz, who was born in Virginia, July 28, 1841, 
Her parents, Michael and Sarah Shultz, vee Wright, came to Missouri in 
1842 and are still living with this family. They have six children; named 
respectively, Albert J., born Mareh 5, 1870; William D., born December 
25, 1874; Sidney S., born January 6, 1877; Hattie E., born May 23, 1879; 
Engenia A., born September 9, 1872, died November 2, 1872; and one 
daughter died in infancy. His home of 320 acres, called Clover Dale, is one 
of the most beautiful homes in northwest Missonri. He is one of the lead- 
ing and public spirited men of Daviess county, and is an honored and 
highly respected citizen. 


REY. ROBERT R. WITTEN 


Is one of the pioneers of the Methodist Church in Missouri. He was born 
October 8, 1831, in MeMinn county, Tennessee, and is a son of Rev. James 
Witten, who was born in Tazewell county, Virginia, January 5, 1795. 

The parents of Rey. James Witten with their fiumily, moved to Sequatchie 
Valley, Tennessee, James then being sixteen years of age and the oldest of 
the fumily, and his father being quite feeble, nearly all the work of opening 
up a new farm in a heavily timbered country devolved upon him; he never 
attended school to exceed six months in his lite, but so thoroughly did he 
mingle hard study with hard labor that he mastered all the branches of math- 
ematics and also acquired a fine knowledge of all branches of an English ed- 
ucation. Ile served as first lientenant in the war of 1812, and shortly 
after the close of the Civil War was licensed as a preacher in the 
Methodist Episcopal Chnrech and labored in various pastoral charges in 
Kentueky, Tennessee, North Carolina and Virginia. In the year 1820 he 
married Miss Eliza 8. Ewing, of Lee eounty, Virginia. In 1848 he came to 
Missouri and labored as an itinerant, his field of labor being all of north- 
west Missouri. He was once threatened by a mob in Clay county, that if 
he did not quit preaching, that for the first offense he should lave tar and 
feathers, and for the second, hemp rope. To this he replied: “ Then you ean 
come ov now with your hemp rope, for I shall not only commit the first but 
the Jastalso; butif searing is what vou want, you have strnek the wrong 
man. 1 have faced the mouth of the cannon in the defense of my country 
without fear, and I can do it again, and bear in mind that I served my 
country in the War of 1812, and my father and grandfather in the Revo- 
Intionary War. We fought for liberty and we intend to have it!” 
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Of such noble patriots and hardy pioneers did the subject of this sketch 
spring. At ten years of age Robert R. Witten became a plow-boy and so 
labored on a farm until of age, attending school a little in the winter, He 
received a collegiate course at Grand River College. In 1851 he went with 
his father into the missionary work with the Wyandotte, Delaware and Kiek- 
apoo Indians, and taught the mission sehool. December 25, 1852. he re- 
ceived his first license to preach, and three years atter entered conference and 
went into itineracy, As he says, he then left the poetic Kickapoo to the 
luxury of his blanket and bow and went to try the fiercer forms of border 
dife in Missouri, and ever sinee then has labored faithtully and endured 
many hardships and privations, but has accomplished much good and is well 
known all over northwestern Missouri. By reqnest of conference he deliv- 
ered an historical address at Cameron, Missouri, March 23, 188], showing 
the brilliant history of Methodism in Missouri tor the last quarter of' a cen- 
tury. This was a very able effort, and by reqnest of conference it was pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, a eopy of which should be in the hands of all desir- 
ing to know the early history of the church in Missouri. 

As has been appropriately expressed by Elder Shumate, Mr. Witten is a 
grand specimen of backwoods lite—a real homespun nobleman. He is 
still laboring in the ministry at Pattonsburg, Daviess county, and, as he 
Says, is still fighting the good fight of faith, and by the help of God is deter- 
mined to gain the victory. 


G, F. WOODWARD 


Is a native of Lee county, Virginia, born February 10, 1834. His parents, 
Henry and Elizabeth Woodward, were natives of Virginia. Many of his 
ancestors on his mother’s side were soldiers during the Revolutionary War; 
one, a graud-unele, William Ely was bayoneted through the body, but sur- 
vived and lived to be over 110 years of age. His father died in 1873 and his 
mother in 1877. G. F. Woodward was educated at the high sehool in 
Haneock county, Tennessee, and at Jonesville, Virginia, and receiving a 
liberal education, qualified himself for teaching. Le eame to Missouri in 
1856 and located in Harrison county, and March 2, 1857, was married to 
Miss Margaret Richard, a native of Tennessee, but who at the time of her 
marriage was one of the most suecesstul and leading teachers in uorthwest 
Missonri. She began teaching when only fourteen years of age, and 
‘continued to teach constantly for fourteen vears. Ter mother died in Ten- 
nessee when Margaret was but a child. She then came to Missouri with her 
father, who died in Ray county, in 1854. By this marriage three daughters 
were born; namely, Martha E., born January 19, 1858; M.J., born August 
6, 1861; and Lilly M., born October 11,1864. Mrs. Woudward died March 
1,1875. She was a consistent Christian and model wife and mother, and 
‘died Jeaving many warm friends. Mr. Woodward married, September 7; 
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1875, Miss Mary E. Steele, who was born in Marshall county, Virginia, July 
22,1848. She came with her parents, John and Elizabeth Steele, when she 
was but two years of age, to Des Moines county, Iowa, and there her parents 
stilllive. By this marriage Mr. and Mrs. Woodward have three children; 
namely, George D., born June 24, 1876; Jesse W., born July 24, 1877; 
James H., born August 30, 1879. 

Mr. Woodward is no office-seeker and refuses to take any position, al- 
though amply qualitied. He owns a very fine and highly cultivated farm of 
300 aeres, which is well improved and stocked. Mr. and Mrs. Woodward 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and he is also one 
of the main members of the A. F. & A. M. 


K. A. YOST 


Was born in Bethany, Franklin county, [linois, on June 23d, 1852. His 
parents, W.J. and Maria L. Yost, zee Goodner. His father was of German 
descent, and died in January, 1879, His mother of Scotch descent, and died 
in September, 1866, 

At the age of twelve years young Yost commenced to earn his own living, 
first being employ ed as notice boy for a railroad company at Cairo, Illinois, 
and little by little has worked himself up to his present responsible position, 
asagent of the Wabash, St. Lonis & Pacific Railroad at Pattonsburg. He was 
married, June 10, 1872, to Miss Lucy A. Ilostetter, a native of Chester 
county, Illinois, and born June 14, 1853. 

They have three bright little children; viz., Adah, William H. and Leona 
Cordelia. Few men have made sueh rapid strides to popnlarity and posi- 
tion as Mr. Yost, and trom his gentlemanly manners and the esteem in 
which he is held, we judge he is deserving of it all. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
GRAND RIVER TOWNSHIP. 


Description and Boundaries—The First Seith rs—Life and Death-—Anather Seitlement— 
Other Portions of the Township--Freshet of 1844-~Townshi p Officers—Churches—Beth- 
el Preshyterian—W hite Oak Church—The Jameson Churech—Ketron Chapel—Christian 
Church—Baptist Church—A Chapter of Accidents—* The Demon, Drink''—A Snake 
Story—The Grasshoppers—A dam-on-di- A mon—The town of Jameson— When Laid Out— 
Business—A_ Slight Mistake—Incorparation—More Business—Papulation—Town Off- 

cials—List of Business Houses—Biogvaphical Sketches. 


DESCRIPTION AND BOUNDARIES, 


Grand River township is one of the central townships in the eounty, be- 
ing bounded on the north by Salem and Washington; east, hy Jamesport; 
south, by Union;and west by Grand River, which separates it trom Ma- 
rion, and a small portion of Benton township. In area it is the largest 
township in the county, covering 32,742.40 acres of land. It is very near 
equally divided between prairie and timber land. The bottom lands are of 
rich, dark mould, easy of cultivation, very prolific in yield, having all those 
growing qualities which are so characteristic of the whole Grand River Val- 
ley. The prairies are rich in natural grasses, Timothy and red-top clover 
grow luxuriantly while the blue grass is indigenous to the soil. Grand River 
township is six miles north and south, and was once organized to cover only 
& congressional township of land, six miles square. On Mareh 10th, 1870, 
the County Court organized the county into sixteen municipal townships, 
each six miles square, the county being twenty-four miles square, The town- 
ship of Freedom being made out of the east triangle of Marion and the west 
of Grand River, being township number sixty, of range twenty-eight. The 
Grand River ent this township into two parts, and running from northwest 
to southeast throngh its limits. This division, however, remained in that 
shape but a few wonths when Freedom township was blotted trom the map, 
and the western portion, west of the Grand River, was added to Marion and 
the eastern portion, north and east of the river, was given to Grand River 
township. The west boundary of Grand River township being the river, 
the width of the township varies from five miles on the south side, all the 
way up to twelve when it reaches the northern line. 

The township is well watered, making it one of the best stock-raising sec- 
tions of the county. The Big Muddy, with its numerous branches, passes 
through the center of the township; Cyprus, Hog, Brush and Hickory 
creeks water the northwest portion, while the Little Muddy touches the 
southeast corner, and Pilot Grove Creek the northeast. 
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Thus it is found that land and water, prairie and timber, are so united in this 
townshipas to combineall the essentials which go to make farming asuccess, It 
is therefore not surprising that Grand River township should be among the 
first settled in Daviess county, or that its rich virgin soil should entice the 
immigrant to stop and seeure the rich lands which require so little manual 
labor to produce such abundant returns. The emigrant 

* Sought fresh fountains in a foreign soil, 
The pleasures lessen’g the attending toil.” 

And so those who caine to seek homes in the west, could not pass the in- 
viting fields whieh nature held out to them in the Grand River Valley. 

In point of wealth Grand River township is second in the county, Union 
township being first. 


THE FIRST SETTLERS. 


The first known white settier of Grand River township was Solomon 
Tetherow and he came in the spring of 1831. It was believed that John 
Splawn built the first cabin within the limits of Daviess county and in Un- 
ion township before he oceupied what is known as Splawn’s Lidge, still 
while he may have done so, Mr. Tetherow was not long behind him. Solo- 
mon Tetherow settled on section thirty-three, very near the line of section 
twenty-cight, and for sometime it was not known whether the section line 
would ran north or south cf him. After the survey it was found to be on 
thirty-three. He was followed, a few weeks afterward, by William Bowman, 
who became the first sheriff of Daviess county, and the recipient of personal 
attention from a Gallatin mob, when it was learned the Mormon leaders had 
escaped. Jolin Tarwater and his family, including Naney, his wife, and 
young Naney his daughter, came in 1833. This latter party came earlier to 
the county and claimed to have settled in the country near the Grand River, 
February 25, 1830, but their residence in Grand River township was early 
in 1833, and they settled on seetion fourteen. John Tarwater came from 
Tennessee. A son of Solomon Tetherow settled in Grundy county in 1834, 
John Martin and his wife came also in 1833. Adam Black came in 1834 
and settled on the northeast corner of section thirty. Mr. Black was a prominent 
citizen in the early history of the county. Tle was county judge in 1838, 
and protested against the building of acourt-honse at Gallatin on the ground 
that the county-seat question was not settled. He was one of the signers 
to the petition for its removal, which was drawn up and circulated and pre- 
sented to the County Court for action in 1840. The Liek Fork and Grind- 
stone settlements were too much for those north of the river, John Roland 
eame in the spring of 1835, and settled on section twenty-four, He was 
soon followed by Alfred Cuvts, who settled on section twenty-three; James 
Odell followed and also settled on seetion twenty-four, the same year. All of 
these settlers came trom Tennessee, 
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There were some pretty hard times experienced by these early settlers. 
Communication with the outside world was not often. Their nearest post- 
office was in Richmond, Ray county, and it was sometimes two or three 
months before any one would go, or chance oppertanity be given them, to get 
their scanty mail. If one man went he was generally mail carrier for the 
whole country round about, sometimes including a cirenit of ten or fifteen 
miles. Then again the mill was at Richmond and another at Liberty, 
in Clay county, and both were patronized to a liberal extent considering the 
population. Pestle and mortars were used, and when a horse-mill sprang up 
a tew years later at Millport, the joy of the settlers was unbounded. 

The coonskin cap was the fashion, with buckskin breeches, vest and eoat 
of the same material. There was one excellent thing to be recorded of the 
fashions in those early days. Each one could start a fashion of his or her 
own, and it would hold in style for ten, fifteen or twenty years. It did not 
make any difference to the young blood of those days whether he had a 
seam down the legs of jiis pants and spring bottoms, or whether he had a 
hip pocket. With the girls there was no goring or cutting bias and flounces 
running around and up and down; what they wanted was a dress, and if they 
got eight yards of goods they had it, and would not give a dime for lace 
trimmings or ribbons plaited all down the back and front; a neat ribbon- 
bow for the hair, and a lively vigorous beau for Sunday nights was abont as 
much happiness as they cared for. Thus, there was no fretting abont the 
latest styles or worrying over the texture of the goods. Buekskin, eordnroy 
and jeans were for men’s wear; homespun, calico and gingham answered for 
the women; se each with their own idea of fashion settled the question of 
style. 

It was as early as 1833 that Mrs. John Martin and Mrs, John Tarwater 
did weaving and spinning in Grand River township, and it is net much a 
matter of doubt that these pioneer women of Daviess county, were the first 
to hear the whirr of the spinning-wheel and the click of the shuttle, in the 
county. 

From the best information at hand or that ean be found, it was Mrs. John 
Martin who taught the first school in the township. This was probably in 
1835. First at herown home, and second in a deserted log cabin. 

Nicholas Netherton settled in Grand River township in 1835 or 1836, Jolin 
J. Netherton arrived September 30, 1836. Moses Netherton came in 1837 
and settled, with Morgan Smith, on scetion twenty-one. The latter came 
direct from Tennessee. John Roland and James Odell sold their lands to 
the Mormons. Roland moved away from the county soon afterwards. 


LIFE ANT) DEATH. 


The first death in the township was a child of George and Ellen Tetherow, 
who died in October of the year 1833. It was buried at the Bennington 
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graveyard and was the third burial in it: two children of a Mr. Roberts 
were buried before, They came from another township. 

The first child born in the township was Evans, son of William and Abbey 
Bowman, in 1836. The second birth was that of Jolin L. Netherton, in 
1836. In 1839, July 12, Rachel L. Grant, daughter of John and Mary 
Grant, was born; she was born in a cabin located on section twenty-four, 
township sixty, range twenty-eight. 

The first marriage in Grand River township was, undoubtedly, that of 
James Tetherow and Miss Mary Smith, James was persevering and Mary 
very loving, and as their hearts throbbed in unison and beat as one, it was 
thonght best to have a wedding. The Rey. J. MeMahan was called upon to 
perform the interesting ceremony, and he came, so did a tew of the neigh- 
bors, and it was not long before Miss Mary Smith became Mrs. James Teth- 
erow. There were hearty congratulations and similarly earnest wishes fora 
happy life, and all was over. James did not take the cars and go off with 
his bride on a trip to spend the honeymoon, but he took an ax and started 
out to furnish provisions for the extra mouth he had to feed. All this hap- 
pened on one of the balmiest days of spring, in the year 1835. 


PROGRESS. 


From 1835 to 1840, new settlers came flocking in. They were scattered 
in all sections of the township, and the cultivated lands began to have an 
extended area, and handsome farms took the place of the wild prairies or the 
thickly timbered woodland. ‘The settlers still found plenty of game for 
meat, yet here and there was found an old pioneer who could boast of a few 
long-legved and long-nosed hogs that went by the name of *Hazel-splitters.” 
Cows began to increase in number, cattle and horses, too, became more nu- 
merous, and the settlers began to see daylight ahead. The Mormons bronght 
the greatest number of horses to this county. When they lett Kirtland, 
their Ohio Zion, they moved in wagons and on horseback. They brought 
large droves of horses, and it is surmised that a part of them were picked 
up on the way. Be this as it may, they had a large number, and many of 
them fine animals, 


ANOTILER SETTLEMENT. 


In the settlement on section twenty-one, east of the Big Muddy, the first 
death was a son of John MeMahan. He died in the fall of 1840, and was 
buried in the Everly graveyard. An old lady by the name of Morgan died 
the same spring and was also buried there. 

The wedding of Philip Felwest and Miss Elizabeth Cravens, daughter of 
Dr. John Cravens, took place in the spring of 1841. The Rey. James 
MeMahan also officiated on this interesting oceasion, 

Dr. John Cravens was the first resident physician, although all through 
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this country the name of Dr. William P. Theinpson was a household word, 
although he lived some fifteen miles away. 

The first resident minister in this part of the township was the Itey, Ben- 
jamin Smith, belonging to the Baptist denomination. The first log church 
was built through his instrumentality, about one and a half miles east of 
old *Di-Amon. Tt was a log structure and pnt np by the neighboring set- 
tlers. The logs, however, were hewn and the puneheon floor and seats were 
considered very neat. Not far from that, only some half mile east, stood 
the first school-house in that neighborhood. Tt, too, eould boast of its pun- 
cheon floor and seats, but the logs were lett in their native roundness. 
These settlers did their principal trading at Lexington, and the early mill- 
ing was done in Livingston county, at what was known as Dr. Livingston's 
horse-mill. : 

Rev. Benjamin Smith preached at the honses of the settlers for a number 
of years ere they reached the proud position of having church building. 
Then, there was the Rev. Christopher Nation, of the Methodist denormina- 
tion, Who was probably the first settled minister in the township, and eon- 
ducted services at the houses of many settlers in 1834. Wilburn Nation, 
his son, and Miss Nancy Tarwater, were married wot many years after, and 
Mrs. Nation is still alive with a strong recollections of those early days. 
This denomination, after a few years, was also able to put up a log chureh, 
and so make room for the growing eongregation. This building was erected 
in the winter of 184) and “£1. 

There was another school, tanght by A.M. Grant, in 184] and ‘42, in a 
little log hut built on section twenty-three. Te had abvat fifteen pupils, 
and taught at the low price ot two dollars per head. 

Mrs. Mary Grant, wife of John Grant, made a regular business of weav- 
ing. Her loom was in motion in 1840, but the writer cannot say how much 
earlier. 

Altred Coots, who belonged to this settlement, and Miss Odell, were mar- 
ried in 1843. This is all that could be learned of this interesting event. 


OTHER VORTIONS OF THE TOWNSHIP. 


The western, central and southwestern portions of the township were 
settled much more rapidly than the eastern portion, and the northeast. It 
was not until 1848 that the first school-house was pat up in that part of the 
township. Then a log school-honse was built on section eleven, township 
sixty, range twenty-seven, The increase all over the township, excepting 
the eastern portion, had been quite steady from the year 1540, but the loea- 
tion of the county seat south of the river, which had been as good as settled 
that year by the refusal of the connty judges to entertain the petition, 
seemed to give the sonth and west the greatest incentive to settlement. 
With no bridges and high water spring and fall, the trouble of crossing 
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Grand River was too great, especially as good land was plenty all over the 
county and only waiting for takers. Grand Ricer township, of those north 
of the river, held its own, and at that time it was also all of Jamesport in 
which quite large settlements had sprung up. 


FRESHET OF 1844. 


The great freshet of 1844 is something to be remembered by the oldest 
inhabitant. That year is memorable from the fact that no mails were re- 
ceived here for nearly two months. The mails were carried on horseback, 
but the country was flooded tor miles, fording places few and far between, 
and this state of affairs put everything back. Of what was going on in the 
outside world the pioneers had no account, No papers were received, all was 
a dense blank as to passingevents. This freshet seemed to give the idea that 
Grand Liver was navigable, and that spring went so far as to place upon its 
waters the first and only flat-boat that ever floated upon its muddy and tur- 
bulent waters. The continued high water gave time tor some of the citizens 
of Benton and Grand River townships to build one of these flat-boats, 
They did so, and loaded it with wheat, corn and bacon and started for St. 
Louis. The venture was a suecess, the cargo having arrived safe at St. Louis. 
It was there disposed of along with the boat, and the parties made their 
way back by the usual traveled route, The spring crops were ruined on the 
bottom lands, and the vegetable crops were a failure. After the falling of 
the waters, the settlers had little time to rest. Crops of some kind had to 
be raised to sustain life, and men and animals liad todo the work. Theset- 
tlers were now so numerous that to enumerate them wonld be futile, but 
while new settlers dropped in, the township was being shorn of her great 
area, and with its present bounds is one of the fifteen municipal townships 
which go to make up the corporate limits of Daviess connty. Originally 
Grand Rives township was one of the three first organized when Daviess 
became a county. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICERS, 


The following names were reported as the first officers of Grand River; 
viz., Nelson Nichola, assessor; James Pritchard, collector; H. F. Wynn, 
clerk; B. G. Kimball, supervisor; T. F. Rogers and John A. Dunn, jus- 
tices of the peace. 

1872.—B. G. Kimball, supervisor; Henry F. Wynn, clerk; Nelson Nichols 
assessor; James Feurt, collector; Erasmus Breeden, constable; Alexander 
Scott and T. F. Rogers, justices of the peace. 

1873.—B. G, Kimball, supervisor; David Threlkeld, clerk; James Pritch- 
ard, collector; C. A. Cravens, assessor; Alexander Seott and John Dunn, jus- 
tices; George Hopkins, constable. 

1874.—D. G. Kimball, trustee; C. A. Cravens, assessor; D. C. Threlkeld, 
collector; J. H. Sutton, clerk. 
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1875.—S. T. Towell, trustee; IL. F. Wynn, clerk; Joseph Wolfebarger, as- 
sessor; D. ©. Threlkeld, collector: Jolin IL. Miller, constable: John A. Dunn 
and Alexander Scott, justices of the peace. 

1876.—B. G. Kimball, trustee; William Allen, clerk; H. F. Wynn, assessor; 
D. C. Threlkeld, collector; John H. Miller, constable; Jolin A. Dunn and 
Alexander Scott, jnstices. 

1877.—Same as 1876, except justices. They were T. F. Rowers and Robert 
Wilson. : 

188l.—Joln A. Dunn, trustee; William IT, Gaines, clerk and assessor; W. 
W. Cravens, collector and constable; R. H. Roberts and F. P. Rogers, jus- 
tices of the peace. 

The present out-look for Grand River township is one of prosperity. The 
farmers are mostly out of debt and are working close up to the cash 
prineiple in buying and selling. This alone would insure suecess to the 
people of this rich and flourishing township and it is evident that they have 
laid out their course and will persevere unto the end. 


CUURCHES.—-BETHEL PRESBYTERIAN. 


In 1860 an organization was effected of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. It was etfected April 28, and on seetion thirty-six, in the south- 
east corner of the township at what was known as the Goodbar school- 
house. The pastor, under whose auspices the church was organized. was the 
Rev. J. W. French. The original members of the chareh were, Robert B. 
Foster, Elva B. Clark, John W. Nichols, Eli Sharrah, Jacob Sharrah, C. J, 
French, A. J. Clark, Huldah E. Irving, Mary E. Nichols, Jane Poster, Lon- 
isa Sharrah, Mary B. Foster, Charlotte Sharrah, E. C. Foster, Martha H. 
Nichols, and 8. A. Ervine. The Rev. Daniel Walker was the first Presby- 
terian minister who ever preached in the neighborhood. The society tlour- 
ished but a short time, when its members became seattered, owing to the 
breaking out of the Civil War. After that trying period the Bethel Pres- 
byterian Chureh came into existence. It was not, however, fully organized 
until 1871. Although organizing with but ten members they went heroie- 
ally to work to build themselves a house of worship and enlarge and streugthen 
their organization. In this resolve they were ably seconded not only by their 
neighbors, but by the church at large. Tn the winter and spring of 1872 
they commenced to put up their honse of worship and they were given S400 
by the erection committee of the Presbyterian Church of New York City. 
This was a donation. They also received help from the eitizens of Auberry 
Grove and Gallatin, and on the 24th of Mareh, 1872, the church having 
been finished it was dedicated to the service of Almighty God, the services 
and most impressive ecremonies being conducted by the Rey. E. B. Shep- 
pard, of St. Joseph, and Rey, J, A. Pinkerton, of Chillicothe, assisted by 
the Rev. Mr. McRurer. 
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The building is a very neat one, indeed, and at the time the finest Presby- 
terian chureh in the county, and is probably vet, if the one in Gallatin is a 
fair representative of the others. It cost the sum of $2,126, and when ded- 
ieated was tree from debt. The structure is thirty by forty-five feet and 
tastefully finished. The churel is one of the most flourishing in the coun- 
ty. The present pastor is the Rev. Mr. McKinley. 


WHITE OAK CHURCH, 


This is one of the most tlourishing church organizations in the township 
and was organized in 1866. For four years they had no church edifice of 
their own, and at the time of the organization, under the care of the Rev. J. 
F. Shores, they held service in a school-house. The original members were 
as follows: Benjamin Pritchard, James T. Pritchard, Martha Pritchard, 
Washington Walls, Mary Walls, Naney Guthrie, Elizabeth Grant, Amanda 
Grant, Hannah Cravens, Mrs. Glase, Margaret Wynn, and Peggie Wynn. 
These faithful members of the flock soon gathered others around them and in 
1870 a church was completed about one-half mile south of the town site of 
Jameson. 

The building is a substantial and comfortable one, aud neatly and taste 
fully finished. Tts cost was about $1,500, a tew faithful friends and mem- 
bers bearing a large portion of that sum. The church was dedicated Sep- 
tember 4, 1570, the interesting ceremonies being conducted by the Rev. J. 
D, Newland. of Chillicothe. In the afternoon service was held, and a very 
eloqnent sermon was preached by the Rey. Charles Babeock. At the time of 
the dedication there was a debt of about $300 due to place it clear, and the 
congregation present subscribed enough to pay it off. It was a grand work 
and the church and members are worthy of imitation. The pastor at the 
time was the Rev. J. A. Blakey. Their next preacher was the Rev. R. H. 
G. Keenan, and he was followed by Rey. R. I. Jordan, who was succeeded 
by Rev. A. M. Keirgan. In 1874 Rev. J. W, Perry was pastor and he con- 
tinned until July, of the same year, when the church which caused so mneh 
pleasure to the members, and for which they had cheerfully endured privations 
that they might have a place of worship free from debt, was destroyed by 
fire, and the only conclusion that could be arrived at, was that it was the 
work of an incendiary. Who could have done the act, of course, was not 
known. The church, at least, had no known enemies, and why it was des- 
troyed has never been ascertained by any hint as to who was the author of 
the crime. Its snecessor might be considered the church in the village of 
Jameson. 


THE JAMESON CHURCH, 


After the destruction of White Oak Chapel, by fire through an incendi- 
ary, the principal members of that church organized in the summer of 1874, 
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what is known as the Jameson Church. The building of this church was 
commenced the same year, and it isa large, fine and comfortable building, 
neatly arranged and commiodiously fitted up. It is quite a good ead 
church, being thirty-two by fitty feet, trame, and will seat comtortably about 
350 persons. The cost, fully completed, was some $1,800, and it was fin- 
ished the sume fall, IS74, the Rev. J. W. Huffaker heing then pastor, The 
ehureh was not dedicated until the summer of 1877, when the Rev. Jacob 
Ditzler officiated in that interesting event, assisted by the pastor, the Rey. 
A. L. Gribble. The following are the names of the or iginal members at the 
organization in 1874: Hannes: A. Allen, Mary Burton, Josie Burton, George 
Clibborn, M. A. Clibborn, Elizabeth Ebling, Caroline Feurt, Eliza N. Feurt, 

Elizabeth Grant, Naney E. Guthrie, Amanda Grant, Mary A. Holtzen, Mary 
Janette, Levi Janette, Pauline Janette, J. 1. Pritehard, Martha Pritchard, 
Maggie Pritchard, John P. Pritchard, Washington Walls, Mary Walls, Peg- 
gie Wynn, Polly Wynn, H. L. Yates and wife, WH. M. Iarris, and George 
Gotshell and wife. The whole number of membership was thirty-tive, not 
all the names being given. Rev. A. J. Worley was the next pastor and he 
was retained three years, and was then sueceeded by the Rev. 8. W. Atte- 
bury, who is the pastor in charge. 


KETRON CHAPEL, 


This is the name given to the Methodist Episeopal Church South. The 
first chureh was erected in 1858, and was on section twenty-eight, in town- 
ship sixty, range twenty-six. This was in Jamesport township, and was on 
the farm of J. Gillilan abont one and three-quarter miles west of James- 
port town, Tt was a frame building 46x56 and alter several years of ocen- 
pation was sold, and from the proceeds was erected a neat chareh at a eost 
of $1,000 in 1879, on section thirty-six, township sixty, range twenty-seven. 
This was also a frame church in size 25x30 and appropriately finished and 
furnished. 

There has always been a place of regular worship of this denomination 
since 1838 in the neighborhood, although, of conrse, in that titme the church 
has undergone many changes. A elass was organized in 1542 with Isaac 
Jordin as leader. The tirst minister who preached for this chureh was Rev. 
Reuben Aldridge in 1838, and he was followed by the Rey, Abraham Millice, 
The present pastor of the ehureh is the Rev. D. H. Root, who had charge 
of this cireuit in 1851 and 1852. The new chureh was finished early in 
1879 and was dedicated in May of that year. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J. D. Vineine to a large congregation, and the ceremony was of 
a solemn and impressive character. The charch now numbers some sixty 
members and is in a flourishing condition with every prospect of future use- 
fulness. A well attended Sunday-sehool is taught in connection with the 
chureh and is very fully attended. 
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CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


This chureh was first organized on March 24th, 1872, the minister being 
the Rev. Dr. D. W. Martin. The original members were John A. Brown 
and wife, Dr. D. W. Martin and wife, A. S. Andrews and wife, William 
McCoy and wite, David Threlkeld and wife, John MeCoy and wife, Cath- 
arine Shrum, Eliza A. Guthrie, Melseni Brown, and Nancy A. Brown. The 
chureh is in a flourishing condition growing steadily with every prospect of 
a long and useful career. The edifice in which they now worship was erect- 
ed in 1875, at a cost of $800, and was dedicated to the service of the Lord 
July 4, 1875, the Rev. Mr. Dunn officiating, delivered a Deantiful and 
instructive discourse. The elders of the chureh are John A. Brown and 
W.S. Brown, and Erris A. Perry, deacon. A Sabbath-school which is now 
well attended and in a flourishing condition is connected with the chureb. 
Its present membership is forty-five. 


BAPTIST CHURCH, 


The Grand River Baptist Church is probably the first organized denomi- 
nation of any kind in the county, It was located on section seventeen,, 
about two miles northeast of Jameson, on December 14, 1833. The origi- 
nal members or a part of them, were William Gea, Naney Gea, John Tar- 
water, Ruth Tarwater, Abigail Morgan, Sarah Sherington, George Rhodes, 
Delitha Rhodes, Mary Black, Libbie Tetherow, Catharine Nolan, Isaae W.. 
Redding, Elizabeth Redding, John Mullican, Moses Netherton, Jane Neth- 
erton, and F. Leah, a colored woman. They worshiped for years in the 
old Jog school-house, a building they afterward tried to get as a memento 
of the pioneer days of old, not only in the history of the county, but also in 
that of the church. The first clureh was erected in 1864. It was a frame 
structure and cost when completed some $1,100. The church was organiz- 
ed by Elder William Turnage and Elder John Stone, and has a present 
membership of 119. It is the oldest Baptist organization in this section of 
the country. The first clerk of the church was George Rhodes in 1834. 
The present pastor is Elder T. 8. M. Kenney. The chureh is growing in 
membership and as new immigrants come in they are invited to attend and 
if willing, to become members. The right hand of fellowship is extended 
to one and all and a warm desire expressed for them to join the fold. The: 
old familiar names are before us, but where are those who answered to them? 
All, all have crossed the dark river, but they are in eternal day beyond. A 
few years more and those who are here will have joined those who have gone 
before. New members are constantly taking the place of the old, and time 
rolls on and eternity meets you at the gate, and yet the church liveth and 
will ever, being the chosen guide of many to the glorious beyond, ever pre- 
paring those who are faithful to the true Christian life. 
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A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS, 


One of the saddest cases that happened in this township was the suicide 
of Mrs. Price, wife of Cyrus Price. She had been complaining for some 
days and had a deep feeling of despondency, but none thought of such a 
thing as the violent taking of her own life. She dressed her children and 
sent them to a neighbor's honse, then went to the woods and climbing up a 
leaning tree, adjusted the rope to a limb and then tied the other about her 
neck and jumped off. It was believed trom the neck being broken that she 
died very suddenly, This occurred in the Hamlin neighborhood in the 
northwest corner of the township. This suicide oceurred about 1850. 

Another terrible affair, this time an accident, the date, however, is not at 
hand, was the crushing of a son of John Torsley, who was caught between 
a heavy loaded ox wagon and a tree, every effort was made to move the wagon 
but failed, and the tree had to be eut to get him out. He was so terribly 
erushed that he died the next day. 

It was June 1, 1873, that} another accident happened in this township, 
which ended with fatal results. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Doty started to church 
and while he was shutting the gate the team started. This seared Mrs. Doty, 
and she sprang from the wagon and broke her ankle, the bone protruding 
throngh the flesh. With the help of her husband, and notwithstanding the 
condition of her leg, she walked about thirty steps to the house and remained 
standing, the bone protruding as above stated, while her husband fixed 
the bed fur her. She suffered greatly and dicd five days after. 

On August 30th, 1881, on the firm of Allen Comer, section twenty-nine, 
township sixty, range twenty-seven, Jarrett A.Comer, son of Allen, while 
working with a well-auger, fell from the lever, and if coming around struek 
him on the head. From the effeets of this blow he died the next day. He 
was a bright boy, and affectionate son, and his loss was deeply felt by his far- 
ily. 

“PHE DEMON, DRINK.” 


One of those eases where man’s appetite becomes toa strong for his 
judgment was found in the suicide of Joseph I. Feurt. March 28, 1880. 
He had become a slave to the demon of drink, and in his sober moments was 
a victim of terrible remorse. He could not conquer his depraved appetite, 
and soin a fit of desperation, took his own life, on a quiet Sabbath day, by 
shooting himself throngh the head with a pistol about ten o'clock, a. M. the 
ball entered his head near the right termpleand death must have been almost in- 
stantaneous. He had made two other attempts on his life, having once arranged 
a rope over a beam in the smoke-house to hang himselt, but was discovered by 
his wife. The next time he jumped into a public well, but was takenout. He 
élaimed in this last case that he thought his little girl was in the well and he 
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jumped in to save her. This was on the same night of the day he had made: 
arrangements to hang himself. Finding these attempts a failure he took care 
the next time that it would bea suceess. He had told his wife several times 
that if he could not cure his appetite for strong drink he would kill himself. 
She had tried to persuade him ont of the idea and had kept a pretty close 
wate, but he xccomplished his purpose at last, shooting himself, in the 
smoke-house, in which he had made the first attempt on his life. It was a 
sad and fearful warning of the effects of strony drink. 
A SNAKE STORY. 

The snake is not a pleasant theme to dwell upon, neither is it a pleasant 
thing to meet if itis on the aggressive and belongs to the black-snake, or 
the species known as the whip-snake, which pursues its victim and finally 
chokes him to death. The agony of such a death only makes it more-hor- 
rible, for unless « man is armed, his flight is only a prolongation of his 
death struggle, for that it must come to at last. It was one of these kind of 
snakes that Jesse O'Neill believed was following him, and although he es- 
caped death, the scene of that race which he made for his life always sends. 
a thrill of horror through his frame. Mr. O°Neill had taken from the stable 
a long black halter tor the purpose of going to catch a horse. He had ever 
been terribly afraid of snakes, and generally kept a pretty bright look-out, 
for there were known to be some in that section of the townsbip. In passing 
through some brush and accidentally casting his eyes back of him he saw a 
long black snake making for him overthe brush. ITe only eanght a glimpse 
of it, but he lreke into a run; every little while looking back he caught sight 
of the snake sometimes bounding clear off of the ground to reach him. 
This added not only terror to his mind bunt speed to his feet, and he kept up 
the strain until he fell from exhaustion, On recovering and carefully Jook- 
ing around he found that he was not dead, and that the snake was lying at 
full length upon the vround, one end fastened to his arm. The black halter 
strap, sume six or seven feet long, had chased him several miles, and in his 
seare he had seen it bonnd up to eatch him, When the full realization 
dawned upon his mind--—but bere we draw the curtain while he communes 
with himself. But it really was something of a serious nature, for the ex- 
ertion was so great that it prostrated him tor severaldays. It was a terrible 
experience and he often thinks of it with tremulous earnestness. Jesse, 
however, was no coward, it you kept the snakes away from him. He joined 
the Contederate forces and became a captain, and in one of his raids captured 
General Crooks in his own tent. Healways admits that the aforesaid snake 
gave him the worst seare of bis whole life and says that he lived apparently 
years while running that race, and also admits that a more angry man could 
not exist than he was when he fully realized the fact that he had the snake 
with him, actually hanging to his arm. “ But just imagine how it would 
have been if the internal halter had been a snake,” and he fairly shudders. 
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THE (RASSHOPPERS, 


The year of 1873 was known fir and wide as grasshopper year. The 
great destruction in Nebraska and Kansas and western Towa anil Missouri 
naturally made people nervous if any were seen around, They putin an ap- 
pearance in this section of the country on June 23, 1873, and the farmers 
were pretty badly seared. ‘They came from the southwest and kept coming 
for three days. There were myriads of them. Some of the people were 
fearfully demoralized; some prayed. some tried to seare the hopper by wild 
and frantie yells, and a few began to cut their wheat, but after a day or two 
and they did searcely no damage, the people became more quiet. These 
scenes actually transpired in Graml River township. The grasshoppers re- 
mained, from first to last, about ten days, then leaving and going north. 
The roar of their wings was plainly heard. They did no damage to speak 
of; in fact, those farmers who commenced to ent their wheat did far more 
than the “hopper.” The farmers of Daviess county congratulated themselves 
upon their escape, for a tearful destruction of crops had marked the path- 
way of the grasshoppers through Nebraska, Kansas, anil the western part of 
Towa and Missouri. The greatest loss, however, being in the first two named 
States. In those States the inseets literally destroyed everything green npon 
their line of march. and the people liad to call not only upon neighbors, but 
neighboring States, tur food to keep then from starvation. Tt was no wonder 
that the farmer was appalled when in countless millions they invaded his 
farm aud home. 


ADAM-ON-DI-AMON. 


This histerie place, now nearly obliterated by time. was situated about 
tivo miles south of Jameson upon a pleasant eminence bordering upon a 
rocky bluff with a surrounding of beautiful scenery and overlooking the tur- 
bid waters of Grand River, It was on this spot that the Mormon prophet, 
Smith, elaimed that our forefather, Adam, was buried. The land was pur- 
chased from aman by the name of Arrington, andl other lands from Noland, 
Coots, and others, and it was here that the Saints flocked as their promised 
Zion. There on this site they commenced to build a town, and they called 
it Adam-on-di-Amon. Among other things put up here was u large and 
strong log house, ealled the * Lord's store-house.” = Their creed bemg 
that all things belonged to the Saints of the Lord, and that they were the 
Saints, they soon had this building well stocked with stolen goods, Upon 
the northeast corner of the old town plat was at that time a well detined 
grave, whieh is even now visible, whieh was pointed out as Adam's burial 
place. This town site, now a farm, belongs to Maj. W. D. MeDonald, but up 
to this time the major has not exhibited any pride beeause he is the sole pos- 
sessor of “ Father Adam's ” grave. The town grew rapidly. ‘The Mormons 
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flocked from all quarters, even “ Far West.” was paling before the grave 
of Adam, and it soon became known to the Mormons that their prophet, 
Joseph Smith, had had another revelation, and the Lord had told him that 
upon that summit of rising ground and in the shadow of Adam's resting 
place, should a magnificent temple of the Lord be reared. This revelation 
was sent to the faithful wherever they could be found, and soon it became 
known that * Adam-on-di-Amon” was chosen of the Lord. The plans of 
the great temple were drawn, and the stealing became immense, for much 
was needed to carry out this magnificent sckeme. But it was not built. 
The Saints and the Gentiles agreed very harmoniously to differ, and differ 
they did most seriously, and as the Lord is always supposed to be on the side 
of the strongest battalion, there is to record the utter route of the Mormons, 
driven bodily trom the land of their adoption, and the grave of Adam fell 
into the Gentile hands. ‘The temple was not bnilt, but a change of mind 
it them to loeate it at Nauvoo, Illinois, instead of “’Di-Amon,” as it 

ras called, for short, in Missouri. Grand River township, however, yet have 
hee supposed grave and is content to let her temple that was to be, and its 
builders loeate in some more-to-them-favored clime. It is a beantiful loea- 
tion, and it is not to be wondered at that the Mormons hated to leave the 
spot, Had it not been for their fanatical leaders and a few unprineipled 
wretches, it is not hard to believe that *’Di-Aimon™ to-day would have been 
alarge city. But Saints and Gentiles could not live in peace, and as one had 
to go, the weaker was driven to the wall, and though this place has become 
historic, there are few pilgrims who visit Adam's grave on the banks of the 
switt-flowing Grand River. The citizens of the township, however, have not 
mourned the loss of their temple. 


THE TOWN OF JAMESON--WHEN LAID OUT, 


In June, IST1, the St. Louis, Chillicothe & Omaha Railroad had been 
completed as far as where the present town of Jameson is situated. A sur- 
veying party from Chillicothe surveyed the town and completed the work 
on Saturday, June 12, 1871. Ttis situated on a beautiful eminence, with a 
magnificent agricultural eountry surrounding it, consisting of both prairie 
and woodland with indnstrious farmers in possession. The town company 
appointed Benjamin G. Kimball as agent, and they commenced on the 
following Monday to dispose of town- lots at about S100 per lot. The ground 
upon which Jameson stands was originally entered by Charles Coens, Oc- 
tober 2, 1854, and a year later the portion joiniug it by Ark Briggs. The 
Jand is known as the east half of the southeast quarter of section thirteen, 
township sixty of range twenty-eight. At the time of the location of the 
town, the land was the property of Henry Briggs. His residence, built for 
a farm house, and where he now Jives, was erected in L868. At the time 
the survey of the town was completed, the railroad depot was about finished 
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and the stockyards fully so. A public square was laid out with an area of be- 
tween two and three acres af land, and located just south of the residence 
of Mr. Briggs, 

The first building erected was by Herbert D. White, a small frame bnild- 
ing used for a grocery, confectionery and restaurant. The second was the 
store of a Mr. Threlkeld. Others believe the second building was a store- 
house built by James F, Hamaker. Business, fur a new town, opened out 
lively; bustle and activity prevailed. E. H. Hubbard put up the first hotel 
so that man need not starve, Jt is now called the Jameson House. J. M. 
Wannamuaker started the first blacksmith shop, and as he was an excellent 
wagon-maker he did a large repairiny business in that line. Ie has sinee 
removed to Trenton, in Grundy county. 

William McCoy, with a few fast horses, some excellent buggies, a few 
fancy whips, in the meantime, built a livery and feed stable. Putting all 
these things together and Mr. McCoy was ready to furnish the young bloods 
with a handsome turnout. It certainly helped the eause of church going 
as the young men went after the girls and brought them to church, which 
they reached in guod time, but were generally terribly late in getting home. 

Dr. William Allen opened the first drug store, and was the tirst physician 
Jocated in the town. Messrs. Leeper & Grapler started the first lumber 
yard. 

The post-oftice was called “Feurt Summit,” but was afterwards changed 
to“ Jameson.” = The first postmaster was John A. Brown. In November, 
however, Dr. Walker became the postmaster, Threlkeld & Tucker opened 
avery fine dry goods store in July, or near the first of August. At all 
events, they were under full headway the first week in August, 1S71. 

The first court ever held in the town of Jameson was held by “Squire Seott, 
one of the justices of the Grand River township. A first elass-saloon hay- 
ing been opened in the town of Jameson, of conrse, this made business for 
ajustice’s court at once. [t is a sort of corollary to a justice court anyway. 
Captain Mike O° Horan donated six dollars and Pat eight dollars, Part’s other 
name being missing, and a third candidate for a donation proved he was in- 
nocent, and so Jameson opened with S14. at the first session of her court 
asa contribution to their school fund. 


BUSINESS. 


That some idea may be had of the business of Jameson within the first 
six months of her existence, the railroad company’s books show that there 
were twenty-four ears of grain and fifty-three cars of stock shipped from 
that ‘point during the months of October and November, 1871, A large 
number of buildings were put up and business, for the short tine that the 
town had existed, was immense. The merchants boasted of a large trade, 
the largest of any in the county. Perhaps they were a trifle enthusiastic in 
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their figures, but they undoubtedly did a large business. Besides being a 
convenience to the surrounding country, Jameson became the starting place 
on the ears fur the good people of Harrison county. The people not having, 
anything like cars in that county at that time, were somewhat new to rail- 
road traveling, and would oceasionally make some rather innocent mistakes 
from the amount of rural simplicity they carried around with them. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


One of these accidents happened early in February, 1872. An old lady 
and her daughter came down trom Harrison county to take the ears for St. 
Louis and arrived in Jameson on time. The old lady was shown the ticket 
office, and having purchased her ticket she and her daughter looked around. 
outside tor awhile and then went into the waiting-room and made themselves 
comfortable. Their baggage was carefully placed upon the seat beside them. 
and the old lady took out her knitting, and declared it was just as comtorta- 
ble as being at home. The day being cold the door was shut and the old. 
lady and her innocent, lovely daughter took things very quietly. The ears 
eame in and when ready to go, whistled and rang the bell, but the ladies. 
from Harrison county remained seated, not offering to move or go to the 
train. The ticket agent, noticing that they had not got on, spoke to the 
conductor and he stopped the train just as it started. He went in and asked 
the old lady if she was going to St. Lonis and the dear old soul said she was. 
The conduetor informed her that it would be absolutely necessary to get on. 
the cars and grabbed her baggage. She stopped him and wanted to know if 
the car (depot) they were in wasn’t going along, too. This was almost too: 
mueb for him, but at last he convinced the innocent old lady and her daugh- 
ter that the depot never traveled and succeeded in getting them on the ears. 
This incident proved a rich treat for those who had known all about cars for 
nearly six months. Still it wasn’t such a terrible mistake alter all, It wasn’t 
much worse than being scared by a snake. This much is said in defense of 
Harrison county. 

Jameson increased so rapidly that in the sammer of 1876 a grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry was organized and W. D. MeDonald was s elected mas- 
ter, and N. I, Swisher, sec retary. 


INCORPORATION, 


Jameson had now grown tu be considerable of a town. From the date 
of its birth, Jane 12, 1871, it had grown in population, in wealth and in 
importance. As uw station on the St. Louis & Omaha line, it had shown it 
self to be one of the best paying offices on this line of road, exceeding in its 
shipping business twany stations of larger growth. Wool buyers, grain 
dealers and eattle brokers. made, during the season ot trafle, head-quarters- 
at Jameson. The result of all this tended to increase the invportance of the 
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place. In the summer of 1876 the citizens concluded te have an incorpo- 
rated town, and after a few meetings a petition was cireulated for signatures 
for the purpose of presenting the same to the County Court fur the ineor- 
poration of the town of Jameson. The siynatures were secured and on Ov- 
tober 12th, 1876, the petition was presented to the court, which placed the 
following order upon record :— 

* Now at this day comes Thomas A. Gaines and thirty-four other citizens 
and taxpayers of the town of Jameson, Daviess eounty, Missonri, and pre- 
sent their petition praying for the incorporation of the town of Jameson, 
which petition is in words and figures as follows; viz., * We, the undersigned 
residents and taxpayers of the town of Jameson, in Daviess county, Missouri, 
would respectfully petition your honorable body to incorporate the town of 
Jameson under the provisions of the statute in such eases made and pro- 
vided. That the metes and bounds of the town of Jameson are as follows: 
The town of Jameson, Missouri, is situated and bounded as follows: com- 
mencing 262 lvet south of the north boundary of section nineteen, township 
sixty, range twenty-seven, and 1,666 feet east of the west boundary of said 
section, the said point being 262 feet south of the northeast corner of the 
west half of the northwest quarter of said section number nineteen; thenee 
north along the line between the east and west hilf of the southwest quarter 
of section eighteen, township sixty, range twenty-seven, 2.072 teet to the 
north line of block twenty-nine; thence west to the line between the east 
and west half of the southeast quarter of section thirteen, township sixty, range 
twenty-eight; thenee south along said line to a point 225 fect south of the 
southwest corner of the east half of the sontheast quarter of said section 
thirteen; thence ina southeasterly direction 1,293 feet to a point on the 
range line between ranges twenty-seven and twenty-eight, 290 feet south of 
the southeast corner of section thirteen afuresaid; thence south to a point 
262 feet south of the northwest corner of section nineteen aforesaid; thence 
east 1,666 feet to the place of beginning. 


‘(Signed :] 
Thomas A. Gaines. A, O, Siple. 
G. W. Feurt. 1. Chenoweth. 
A. F. Park. Miss D. EF. Kelso. 
Win. Allen. Jolin A. Stucker. 
J. H. Feurt. J. W. Albro. 
J. H. Davis. W. A. Feurt. 
E. A. Burden. Jolin §. Richards. 
E. Hubbard. 8S. T. Howell. 
W. A. Guthrie. F, P. Wilson. 
John H. Miller. Ib, Kehler. 
A. Ingraham. D. Conew. 


D. C. Threlkeld. J. M. Wannanaker- 
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C. H. Ruchel. G. W. Clore. 
O. P. Huntington. John W. Overman. 
John N, Raley. H. B. Hubbard.’ 


“Which petition is received and it appearing to the satisfaction of the 
court that two-thirds of the taxable inhabitants of said town of Jameson 
have signed said petition and that the prayer of said petitioners is reasona- 
ble: It is therefore ordered by the court that said town of Jameson be and 
is hereby declared incorporated under the name and style of the town of 
Jameson, and the metes and bounds of said town of Jameson be and they 
are hereby fixed as set forth in the above petition and all the territory within 
the above described bounds be and is hereby declared to be, and belong to 
said town, and the inhabitants of said town of Jameson are hereby invested 
with all the rights and privileges guaranteed to such towns incorporated 
under chapter forty-one of the general statutes of the State of Missouri, and 
it is further ordered by the court that A. O. Siple, W.T. Stovall, J. M. 
Raley, A. Ingraham and 8S. F. [owell, of said town of Jameson be and they 
are hereby appointed the board of trustees in and for said town, to hold 
their offices until their successors are elected and qualified.” 


MORE BUSINESS. 


A new flouring-mill was erected in the spring of 1877, and for the size 
is one of the best mills in the county. It was in working order on the 
Ist of April. The machinery is all of the most approved pattern, and the 
flonr is of a superior quality. 

Jameson has been steadily growing. It has not “ boomed,” as some would 
say, but it is the only town in Grand River township, and as the township 
grows, so does Jameson. Her merchants are enterprising, and they not only 
make a market for the productions of the township, but purehase all that is 
brought in or can be induced to come therefrom other sections of the coun- 
try. This making a market and selling all kinds of goods at low prices has 
given a great impetus to trade, and probably few towns in this section of 
Missouri does as large a business for its size as Jameson. It is the home of 
sound business judgment and enlightened progress. 


POPULATION. 

In 1860 Grand River township had a population of 2,122, forty-three of 
whom were colored. Jamesport was then a town and it had fifty- 
nine persons within its limits. In 1860 Grand River township covered a 
good deal of territory, and as the county judges were in the habit of chang- 
ing boundary lines, making new townships, and then blotting them out at 
the next term of the court, it is hard to know just what the gains and im- 
provements in each township were up to 1S70. In 1869 Union was made 
from Gallatin and Grand River townships, The same year Grant or James- 
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port was taken from Grand River and Jackson, and in 1870 Lincoln and 
Washington were taken frem Grand River. This left the township with its 
present limits. 

In 1870 then, the township after being cut up, had 1,086 whites and seven 
colored, or a total population of 1,093. There was really no village in the 
township. Prairie City did have a name, and was located in the saith part 
of the township, but it never boasted of many houses, and is now only known 
asafarm. Its history is more of tradition than actual fact. g 

The census of 1880 is before us, and the population of Grand River 
township is as follows :— 


In 1880 it was....... PP GROOER. Gee eloace caprai oupewencdsenexeond 1,652 
In 1870, as before reported, was ........... Ann eS 1,093 
Giving a gain of...,......... en 559 


Over fifty per cent the last decade. The population of Jameson in 1880 
was 405; at the present time it exceeds five linnidred. 


TOWN OFFICIALS. 
Officials for 1878—George P. Allen, chairman; A. O. Siple, clerk; Wil- 


liam Gillespie, Joseph Long and Henry C. Dusky, trustees; J. F. Hamaker, 
treasurer; Willian M. Briggs, attorney; H. B. Hubbard, marshal. 

Officials for 1879—George P, Allen, chairman; D. C. Threlkeld, clerk; 
J. HL. Stueker, J.D. Feurt and J. 1, Albros, trustees; J. W. Long, treasurer 
and collector; T. A. Gaines, attorney; J. TH. Miiler, marshal. 

Officials for 1880—Joseph D. Feurt, chairman; David C, Threlkeld, clerk; 
J. H. Stucker, Thomas Ingraham and [enry C. Dusky, trustees; C. C. Cur- 
vin, treasurer; Thomas A. Gaines, attorney; E. M. Breeden, marshal. 

Officials tor 1SS1—E, Hubbard, chairman; R. G. Yates, clerk; J. H. 
Stucker, H. C. Yeater and I. C. Dusky, trustees; C. Pipkin, treasurer and 


collector; T, A. Gaines, attorney; Henry Briggs, marshal. 


LIST OF BUSINESS HOUSES. 


J. F. Hamaker, J. H. Stueker, weneral merchandise; A. Ingraham, gro- 
eery; A. O. Siple, hardware; H.C. Yeater, R. O. Yates, druggists; Miss 
D. E. Kelso, Mrs. 8. Huntington, milliners; J. B. Irvine & Son, furniture; 
A. O. Siple, harness and blacksmith; W. T. Stovall, grain and produce; 
Dusky & Watson, carriage manufacturers; William Cavalt, liquor dealer; 
E. Hubbard, I. Chenoweth, hotels; E. Sink, W. R. Butler, J. A. Leach, liv- 
ery; W. M. Cavalt, cooper-shop; S. T. Howell, C. Pipkin, R. H. Robertson, 
and J. M. Raley, physicians; Thomas A. Gaines, attorney; school, Mr. 
Walker, principal; Miss Luey Cole, assistant; B. }'. Royston, flouring- 
mill; one lumber yard. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


GEORGE YP, ALLEN 


Was born in Botetourt county, Virginia, July 30, 182. His parents, Wil- 
liam and Caroline Allen, were both natives of the same State. Tle received 
his education in the common schools of Virginia, and began the study of 
civil engineering. He learned the surveyor’s art, and has been engaged prin- 
cipally in that business through life. For the first few years after leaving 
school he was engaved in the mercantile business in his native State. In 1554 
he removed to Missouri and settled in Daviess county, and from 1856 to 1861 
held the responsible position of county surveyor. In that year of the be- 
ginning of the great civil strife, he went south as a volunteer, under Gov- 
ernor Claiborne Jackson, in the Confederate army. In December, 1861, he 
was taken prisoner by the Union forces in Jackson county, Missonri, and re- 
mained a prisoner of war antil March, 1862. After his release he moved 
with his family to St. Joseph, Missouri, and there resided until the close of 
the war, when lhe returned to Daviess county. In 1872 he was aguin elected 
county surveyor, and has discharged the duties of said office with credit to 
himself and the county, ever since. 

Mr. Allen was married, on the Sth of May, 1847, to Miss Sarah A. Mil- 
ler, a native of Augusta county, Virginia, born January 7, 1827. Four chil- 
dren were the fruits of this union; namely, George M., born May 2, 1549; 
William, born September 18, 1851; James McDowell, born May 29, 1856, 
died in Mareh, 1858; and Margaret I., born November 6, 1858. 


JESSE BALDWIN 


Is a native of Logan county, Olio, and was born June 16, 1832. THis par- 
ents, David and Hannah Baldwin, were also both natives of the Buckeye 
State. Ile was reared upon a farm and educated in the common schools of 
Ohio, and has made farming his business through lite. In 1855 he moved 
to Ft. Dodge, Iowa, anc two years later moved to Muscatine county, in the 
same State, where he lived four years. In August, 1863, he enlisted in Com- 
pany G, Second Regiment lowa Cavalry, and the regiment was sent to Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and from there began active service, which ended only with 
the war. The regiment seemed to have a special charge on land, and that 
was to fight, guard, run and be ran by General Forest. They were with 
General George H. Thomas at the battles of Columbia, Franklin and Nash- 
ville, and at the last battle followed General Forest to Dueck River, which 
was among the winding up struggles of the war. There were few, if any 
cavalry regiments in the army that did more active service during the war 
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‘than the Second Towa, After the war Mr. Baldwin settled in this county, 
where he now owns 440 aeres of land, and does a heavy stock business. 

He was united in marriage, September 21, 1859, to Miss Hattie Brannon. 
By this union they had three children: Clara E.. born August 30, 1864: 
Nora B., born April 1, 1867; and Florence, born April 6, 1869—dead, Mrs. 
flattie Baldwin died May 24, 1871. December 15, 1871, he married Mrs. 
Esther Shaffer, widow of David Shafter, whose maiden name was Drum. 
mond. Myr. Shatfer died July 16,1870. They have three children: Harriet, 
born November 29, 1872; Jennie, born April 23, i874; and Amanda. horn 
December 28, 1876. 


HENRY BREGHS 


Ts a native of Scioto county, Ohio, born Jane 30,1884. Te was reared on 
afarm and educated in the commen sehools ot Ohio, In 1868 he came to 
this county and settled where he now lives--then in the country where the 
wild grass erew high around his house, but now on the business street of 
Jameson. He has heen street commissioner for three years, aud was ap- 
pointed marshal of Jameson in April, 1881, 

Mr. Briges was united in marriage, Peluary 25, 1857, to Miss Annie E. 
Noble, of Scioto county, Ohio, born September 7, 1836. They have ten 
children; namely, William M., born December 5, 1857; George .A., born 
November 26, 1859; Aaron C., born December 3, 1861; Mary T., born Sep- 
tember 30, 1863; Jesse C., bern October 12, 1865; Maggie M., born Ov- 
tober 1, 1868; Lulu, born April 21, 1871, and was the first child born in the 
town of Jameson; Grace N., born Mareh 28, S74: Susanna E.. born July 
13, 1877; and Imogene, born Ovtober 3, 1879. 


DR. W. *. BROWN. 


W. S. Brown was born in Preble county, Ohio, September 16, 1824. 
His parents, Solomon and Lydia Brown, were both natives of New York, 
and when the subject of this sketeh was but an infant they moved to Henry 
county, Indiana, where he was reared upon a farm and educated in the eom- 
mon schools. In the spring of 1847 he came to Missouri and settled in 
Harrison county on the 7th of May of the same year. Tle was appointed 
and served as the first postmaster at Bethany. While living in Bethany he 
engaged in mercantile business. In 1848 he came to this county and moved 
his stock of goods to Cravensville, but in 1851 abandoned the mereantile 
business and began the practice of medicine, which profession he had been 
studying for several years, and has made that his prineipal business sinee, to- 
gether with farming. In 1858 he went to Texas, and after a stay there of 
eighteen imonths returned to this county. He was elected justice of 
the peace in 1860. October 1, 1861, he enlisted in the six month service 
and was a lieutenant of the company commanded by Captain Bromfield 
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At the expiration ot his time he again enlisted, this time in Company D, 
Thirty-third Regiment Enrolled State Militia, and was elected first lieuten- 
ant, and soon after was recommended and commissioned by the governor as 
colonel of the regiment, September 15, 1862, and was with the regiment 
when in service until the close of the war. In 1866 he was again elected 
justice of the peace, which place he filled four years, and has since held a 
number of other responsible positions in the county. Dr. Brown was united 
in marriage, August 13, 1846, to Miss Phila A. Hammond, who was born 
November 3, 1826, and died December 12, 1862. They became parents of 
the following named children: Melissa A., born December 7, 1848— died; 
Lydia E., born January 1, 1851— died; Melinda J., born March 26, 1853 
—died; Alva C., born September 8, 1855; Mary F., born July 3, 1858— 
died; Malvina T., born June 24, 1860; Phila A., born December 9, 1862. 
April 16, 1863, Dr. Brown married Miss Sarah Scott, who was born De- 
cember 6, 1823. They had one child, John M., born June 24, 1864, who 


died. 


JOSEPH CARAWAY 


Is a native of Greenbrier county, Virginia, and was born October 18, 1811. 
He was reared in the county of his birth and educated in the common schools 
of Virginia, In 1837 he left Virginia and traveled on horse-back to Ver- 
million county, Ilinois, and after taking a rest there of two years, rode on 
to this county and entered the land where he now lives in 1839. He pitched 
his tent for onee and all, and has never moved, except out of his first log cabin 
into lis present dwelling, since 1839, or betore he was married, and is one of 
the successful farmers of this county, He was married, Oetober 1, 1840, 
to Miss Mary Kipers, who was born December i2, 1822. They had eight 
children; namely, Sarah J., born September 23, 1841: Elizabeth C., born 
September 15, 1845; Rebecca A., born December 13, 1847; Mary J., born 
September 23, 1850; Margaret 8., born January 14, 1854; William T., born 
May 25, 1857; John A., born June 6, 1860; and George N., born May 11, 
1863. Mrs. Mary Caraway died March 17, 1864. On Angnst 22d, 1866, 
Mr. Caraway was united in marriage to Miss Rebecca McNeel. The date 
of her birth was May 8, 1836, in Logan county, Ohio. By this union they 
haye two children: Eliza P., born September 12, 1869; and Joseph C., born 


Oetober 30, 1871. 
E, CHAMBERLIN 


Was born in Windham county, Vermont, November 18, 1821. His father, 
Nathaniel Chamberlin, was a native of Worcester, Massachusetts. When 
he was eleven years old his parents moved to Bureau county, Illinois, where 
he was reared upon a farm and educated in the common schools. In 1852 
he engaged in the grocery business, together with butchering and shipping 
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stock. He was among the first settlers of Northern Illinois, and was in Chi- 
cago when there were but six houses in the town. In1S67 he came to Da- 
viess county, and is now one of the leading farmers of this county. Mr. 
Chamberlin was united in marriage, Beptoniber 29, 1542, to Miss Elizabeth 
Boyd. She was born January 2, 1822, in Springfield, [Hinois; her tatber, 
Charles 5, Boyd, settled in that State in 1820. Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlin 
have six children; namely, William O., born April 2, 1850; Osear G., born 
July 13, 1852; Charles $., born May 13, 1855; John, burn September 9, 
1857; Edward, born September 21, 1860; and James, born December 9, 
1862. 


CHARLES 6, COLE 


Was born in Seioto county, Ohio, March 7, 1830. Tis father, Silas Cole, 
was a native of New York, and his mother, Elizabeth Cole, was born in 
Ohio. He has made farming his business, and is one of the leading stock- 
men of Grand River township. He came to this county in 1872, 
and owns a farm of 440 acres. Mr. Cole was united in marriage, Feb- 
rnary 12,1852, to Miss Sarah A. Orm, who was born in Scioto county, 
Ohio, Trine 15, 18384. By this union they have had eleven children, nine of 
whom are living; namely, Fannie E., born January 25, 1853; Earnest Q., 
born March 5, 1855; Almeda, born Octuber 20, 1856—is dead; Clara J., 
born September 23, 1858; Ozear L., born November 4, 1S60--is dead; La- 
ey B., born July 12, 1862; Albert B., born November 18, 1864; Charles EL, 
born April 20, 1868; Mary E., born November 23, 1869; Bertha M., born 
November 3, 1871; and Lanra, born August 30, 1578, 


ALLEN CONNER 


Was born in Greene county, West Virginia, July 10, 1824. His parents, 
William and Mary Conner. were both natives of Virginia. Our subject was 
educated in the common schools of his native county, and when young 
learned mill-wright work, which he followed tor five years, then learned car- 
pentering and eabinet-making, which he followed until 1851, when be mi- 
grated to this county, and now owns a farm of 200 acres, well equipped with 
necessary implements. Mr. Conner was united in marriage October 9, 1850, 
to Miss Margaret Warren, the date of whose birth was January 4, 1830. They 
were blessed with three children: Garrett A., born Murch 7, 1352, died Au- 
gust 31, 1880, from a blow on the head by the fswing of the well-anger; 
while letting the anger down, he accidentally fell eae when he was getting 
up the sweep came around and struck him on the head which egg d 
death in afew hours. Stewart P. was born March 30, 1854; and Mary O., 
born April 19, 1856. Mrs. Conner died in April, 1859. Mr. Conner mar- 
ried, January 5, 1860, Miss Martha M. McClung. She was born Septem- 
ber 7, 1839. 
42 
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&. L. DOTY 


Was born in Greene county, Tennessee, August 13, 1831. His parents, 
Jesse anil Rebecea Doty. were both natives of Tennessee. Azre Doty, grand- 
father of S. L. Doty, was a soldier of the Revolutionary War, and was un- 
der General Marion, “ the Swamp Fox.” Onr subject was edueated in the 
common schools, and at the age of eighteen began to Jearn the eabinet-mak- 
ing trade, which he made his business until 1865, and since that time he has 
been turming. Heecame to Missouri in 1853 and settled in Liberty, Clay 
county, where he remained four years, then removed to Platte City, Platte 
county, and in 1865 came to this county and settled on a farm, where he 
now resides. 

Mr. Doty was united in marriage February 21, 1858, to Miss Mary M. 
Wills, who was born in Clay county, Missouri, August 18, 1840. Her fam- 
ily is of Seottish descent, her grandfather having emigrated from Seotiand 
to this country before the Revolutionary War. Mr. and Mrs. Doty have 
three children: Charles F., born July 31, 1861; Augustus TT., born Decem- 
ber 14,1865; and Clara B., born September 26, 1868. 


JOSEPH Db, FEURT 


Was born in Scioto county, Ohio, August 15, 1817. Tis father, Thomas 
Fenrt, was a native of Maryland, and his mother, Mary Feurt. was born in 
Pennsylvania, Onur subject was educated in the common schools of Ohio, 
and at the age of seventeen learned the blacksmith trade, which was his prin- 
cipal business until 1870. Tle eame to this county in 1840 and put up a 
shop that year in the old town of *Di-Amon, which was the first blacksmith 
shop, north of Gallatin, in Daviess county. After four years working there 
he bought a farm in what is now Grand River township, and run his shop 
in connection with his farm until 1870. In 1878 he moved to Jameson, 
where he pow lives. 

Mr. Feurt was united in marriage, July 7, 1842, to Miss Rachel Walls, 
who was bern January 10,1822. By this marriage they had eleven chil- 
dren, six of whom are living; namely, Mary C., born July 17, 1843—-dead; 
Naney, born November 15, 1$44—dead; Benjamin, born February 13, 
1846; Joseph H., born January 7, 1848—dead; George W., born August 
30, 1549; William A., born May 4, 1851; Caroline, born May 4, 1853— 
dead; John D., born January 4, 1856—dead; Eli, born May 5, 1857; Ev- 
erett, born November 8, 1859; and Ella, born April 6, 1862. Mrs, Rachel 
Fenrt dicd May 10, 1862. On the 21st of March, 1869, Mr. Feurt was united 
in marriage to Miss Sarah Shuman. She was born in Chester county, Ohio, 
June 23, 18£2. 
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5. B. GUTHERY 


‘Was born in Pike eounty, Ohio, October 27, 1817. TTis grandfather was a 
‘colonel in the Revolutionary War, and in 1800 immigrated to the then far 
West—now the State of Ohio. When cur subject was a boy he was em- 
ployed by William Parmer, of Bourbon county, Kentucky. in keeping, 
training and running fast burs ) 


es. Tn 1887 he turned his attention to farm- 
ing and has followed that business ever since, together with handling stoek, 
with the exception of a short time he was engaged in grading on the Ports. 
mouth & Columbus tarnpike in 1840. und condneted a tannery in Seioto 
county, Ohio, a few years. In April, L847, he settled upon the farm where 
he now lives. 

Mr. Guthery was united in marriage November 21, 1840, to Miss Naney 
L. Mareh. She was born January 24, 1822. They had four children: 
Naney—dead; William B., born April 3, 1845; James A.—dead; and Sa- 
rah——dead. 

William B. Guthery, sou of 5. B. Guthery, was born in Lueas county, 
Ohio, and lives on the old homestead, where his father settled in 1847, He 
was educated at Smith’s Mercantile College, of Portsmouth, Ohio, and was 
engaged from 1869 to 1873 in the mercantile business and in the handling 
and shipping of mules at Jameson. Since that time he has been engaged 
in farming. 

William B. Guthery was united in marriage, June 28, 1868, to Miss Eliza 
A. Brown, who was born in this county, August 20, 1852. They have one 
child, James A., born June 29, 1869. 


DANIEL GWOSNELL 


Was born in Huntington county, Pennsylvania, Mareh 20, 1816. When he 
was ten years old his parents moved to Ohio, where he was reared on a 
farm, and has made agriculture his business through life. At the age of 
twenty-one years he settled in Edyar county, Ilinois; in 1840 removed to 
Jasper county, in the same State, and in 1855 came to this county, and set- 
tled upon the spot where he now lives. He owns atarm of 235 aeres, well 
improved, and has given his attention chiefly to stock-raising since he set- 
tled in Missouri. 

Mr. Gosnell was nnited in marriage, July 16, 1844, to Miss Rebecca Ma- 
then. By this union they had three cbildren, Emeline, Rhoda and Sarah E. 
Mrs. Rebecca Gosnell died March 16, 1851. Mr. Gosnell was married, An- 
gust 23, 1851, to Miss Lucinda Poor, who was born August 24, 1826. By 
this marriage they have ten children, cight of whom are living: : Stephen 
$., born June 11, 1852; Samue) H., born November 27, 1853; Frederick, 
born September 13, 1555; Isabel J., born December 81, 1857; William H., 
born July 17, 1860; Olive A., born January 26, 1862; Daniel W., born No- 
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vember 21, 1863; George W., born September 18, 1865; Mary E., born June: 
11, 1867; and Osta F., born September 2, 1870. 


FRANK M. HARRIS 


Was born in Marshall county, West Virginia, January 7, 1843, and is a son. 
of John and Drusilla Harris, both natives of Virginia. 

Our subject received a common school education in his native State, 
and learned the carpenter's trade with his father, but has given his attention 
almost entirely to farming. He came to this county in 1877. 

Mr. Harris was united in marriage, November 30, 1865, to Miss Eliza A.. 
Wilson, who was born May 29, 1844. By this univn they have had four 
children: John A., born October 30, 1866—is dead; Hanson, born May 5. 
1869; Lionel, born February 7, 1871; Lydia A., born July 23, 1873—is. 
dead. ; 


$. T. HOWELL, M. D. 


Samuel T. Howell is a native of Gentry county, Missouri, born February 
22,1843. His father, James M. Howell. was a native of Virginia, and’ his- 
mother, Rachel R. Howell, was born in Kentucky. 

Our subject was reared upon a farm and was educated in the commom 
schools, supplemented by a few terms at the Camden Point College, of Cam- 
den Point, Platte county, Missouri. At the age of twenty-four he began 
the study of medicine at Albany, Missouri, with Dr. G. W. Stapleton, and in 
1866, entered the Missouri, or McDowell, Medical College, of St. Louis, and 
graduated at the Jefferson College, of Philadelphia, in 1871, and also grad- 
uated with distinction and honor in the department of surgery under a sep- 
arate faculty, having made that a special study. He began the practice of* 
his profession within three miles where he was born. In 1874 he removed 
to this county and has been engaged in an active practice ever since, giving 
special attention to surgery. Dr. Towell is a cousin to the Hon. 
John C. Howell, present judge of the Seventeenth Judicial Cireuit. 

Dr. Towell was married, January 18, 1869, to Miss Julia A. Evans, of” 
Andrew county, Missouri. She was born July 22, 1845. They have four 
children: namely, Jessie M., born Mareh 7, 1870; William H., born Decem- 
ber 25, 1873; Emmet O., born July 10, 1877; und Samuel T., born May 27, 
1880. 


HON, E, HUBBARD 


Is a native of Middlesex county, Conneectient, and was born April 7, 1818. 
Tlis parents, Job and Hannah Hubbard, were both natives of Connectient. 
He was edueated in the common sehools of his native State. In the fall of 
1839 he left the Nutmeg State for the West in the interest of a book firm, 
but soon abandoned that and engaged in selling the Seth Thomas clocks,. 
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which business he was engaged in for sixteen years. He came to this county 
in the fall of 1834, and was engaged in selling clocks and farming until 
1852, then he moved to [arrison county, this State, and was elected to the 
legislature tive months afterward. He represented that district in the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1853 and 1854, and was engaged in farming in that county 
until the breaking out of the war, when he espoused the canse of his eoun- 
try, raised a force of men for home protection, and after recruiting about five 
hundred men marched them to Chillicothe, then to St. Louis, where they 
were mustered into the United States service, in August, 1861, and known 
through the war as “ Merrill's [orse.” He was elected tirst lieutenant of Com- 
pany I’, Second Regiment Missouri Cavalry, the regiment he had recruited, 
in 1863, and served lis country four years and two months. After his dis- 
charge he returned home and engaged in farming until 1868, when he moved 
back to this county. In August, 1870, he began the erection of the Jame- 
son Honse, and in September of that year opened it, and has since carried on 
the business. Ie represented his distriet in the legislature in 1878. 

Mr. Hubbard was united in marriage, July 7, 1844, to Miss Elizabeth 
Brown, who was born Febrnary 7, 1828. By this union they have four ehil- 
‘dren; namely, Jane, born May 17, 1845; Sarah, born February 7, 1847; 
Ellen, born November 6, 1849; and Henry B., born January 1, 1851. 


JOUN M. HUNTER 


Was born in Montgomery county, Indiana, May 2, 1842. Tis parents died 
when he was five years old, and he lived with Mr. Jacob) Hershibarger until he 
reached his eleventh year, then with his brother-in-law, Rev. William Bald- 
win. He was educated in the common schools of Indiana, and came to this 
county in 1857, and early in 1861 went to Clark county, Iowa. July 4, 1861, 
he enlisted in Company F, Sixth Regiment lowa Volunteer Infantry. His 
regiment participated in the battie of Shiloh, and there he was wounded in 
the foot; he was in the battles of Vieksburg, Scottsboro, and others. He 
reénlisted as a veteran December 21, 1863, and was with Sherman in the 
Atlanta campaign aud on the march to the sea, and until the surrender of 
Johnston’s army, and was discharged at Louisville, Kentucky. Since the 
war he has engaged in farming. 

Mr. Hunter was married, November 4, 1869, to Miss Martha A. Wiles, 
who was born August 23, 1853. They have six children: Clarence W., born 
June 12, 1871; Daniel E., born May 25, 1873—died; Cad, born December 
16, 1874-—-died; Mary B., born February 11, 1876; William E., born July 
23, 1878; and Maud, born January 25, 1581. 


JON HH. KEMP 


Was born in Daviess county, June 24, 1847, and is a son of Johu and Ellen 
Kemp, the former a native of Indiana, and the latter of Virgima, who came 
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to this county in 1888. They had six children, as follows: John H., the 
subject of this sketch, Francis M., MaryJ., Martha E., and Martin L. John 
H. Kemp lives on the old homestead, and his mother lives with him; his 
father died in March, 1868. 

John H. Kemp was married, November 22, 1877, to Miss Amelia J. 
Brown, who was born in this county March 2, 1858, and died May, 1879. 
They had one child, Etna, born April 29, 1879. 


BENJAMIN G. KIMBALL 


Is a native of the town of Bradford, Essex county, Massachusetts, and was 
born November 17, 1814. He was educated at the Bradford College, of 
Bradford, Massachusetts. His father died when he was young, and when 
fourteen years old he beyan elerking in a dry goods house in Genesee 
county, New York; three years later he changed to the boot and shoe: 
business, and was engaged in that business, as clerk, for two years. 
Then worked at the shoemaking business for five years. In 1837 he 
came to Missouri and settled in Nay county, where be was employed as clerk 
in the dry goods business for four years. From there he removed to this 
county and farmed tor a while, then began business for himself, in what was- 
then known as Cravensville, or * Di-Amon, with a stock of dry goods and a 
general assortment of merchandise. After fonr years in that business, he 
sold ont and engaved in farming until 1S78, when lie engaged in the lamba 
trade at Jameson, where we now find him doing a good business. Te has 
ever been alive to the public prosperity of the county, and has filled several 
offices with credit to himself and county, and is at present recognized as one: 
of the leading farmers and business men of the county. 

Mr. Kimball] was united in marriage, February 14, 1848, to Miss Serilda 
A. Burton, who was born in April, 1826. By this union they have had 
eight children, six of whom are living, named as follows: George B., James 
W., Eliza M.. Oarotine E., Nathaniel T., Alice A., Jefferson Davis, and Har- 


riet. 
A. H. M’CLURE 


Is a native ot Clinton county, Indiana, and was born May 14, 1888. His 
parents, Thomas and Ruth McClure, were both natives of Virginia. When 
the subject of our sketch was one year old his parents moved to Howard 
county, Indiana, and thirteen years luter they moved to Warren county, 
Towa, where he was reared upon a farm and edneated in the common schools. 
He enlisted June 15, 1861, in Company D, First Regiment Iowa Cavalry, and) 
was soon atter appointed company bugler, and was regiment bugler the last 
year of his time. He was in the battles of Kane Hill, Prairie Grove, Honey 
Springs, and many smaller ones. After his discharge he returned to Iowa 
and in 1868, came to this county. 
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Mr. MeClure was married, March 13, 1866, to Miss MarthaJ. Rowers, who 
was born in Nichols county, Virginia, July 6,1851. They have five chil- 
dren; namely, Charles T., born July 15, 1867; Francis 8.. born A ugust 23, 
1868; Laura D., born August 18, 1870; Elwood IL, born Novernber 23, 1874; 
and John A., born Mareh 10, 1877. 


Woon. M DONALD 


Was born in Ross county, Ohio, August 6, 1826. His parents, William 
and Mary MeDonald, were both natives of Virginia. His mother was a 
daughter of Nathaniel Wilson who was the first State printer of Ohio, and 
a sister of the late Nathaniel Wilson, who with his father started the Seéoto 
Gazette in 1500, in Scioto county, one of the first papers of Ohio. Mr. Wil- 
son died a few years ago at the age of ninety-two years—the oldest editor 
then in America, Our subject was five years old when his father died and 
he was reared by Ex-Governor MeArthur, of Ohio, and edueated in the se- 
lect schools of Chillicothe, Ohio. After he quit school he dealt in eat- 
tle, driving them to the eastern markets, and continued that business for 
about seven years. He then engaged at farming which has been his avoea- 
tion since. In 1854 he settled in Peoria county. Hlinois, and in 1854 came 
to this county. In July, 1862, he enlisted in the Thirty-third Enrolled State 
Militia and at the organization was appointed adjutant, and soon atter was 
appointed by the governor commissary of exemption, which place he filled 
for one year, was then appointed acting adjutant general for Colonel Wil- 
liams, comnmanding this distriet, with headquarters at St. Joseph, and held 
that position nuder the following ottieers as they came in command of the 
district: Brigadier-General Fisk, Brigailier-General Ceig, and Brigadier- 
General Pennick. During Price’s raid of 1864, Mr. MeDonald was put 
in command of the Thirty-third Regiment and others, and after that resum- 
ed duty as acting adjutant general until April, 1865, when he was dis- 
charged. 

Mr. McDonald was married, Mareh 24, 185%, to Miss Sarah Moss, who 
died September 19, 1855, They became the parents of two children: Mary, 
born February 6, 1854; and Eliza—died in infiney, Mr. McDonald was 
married, Oetober 12, IS58, to Mrs. Sarah Darnal, daughter of Dr, Joln 
Cravens. She was born Angust 29, 1881. They have had seven children: 
Cravens, born August 24, 1859; Effie, Lorn April 7, 1861—is dead; William 
D., born December 16, 1862; Amanda, born January 1, 1865; Nhuama, born 
October 6, 1866; Elizabeth, born February 26, 1868; and Julia, born Mareh 
7, 1871. 

Mr. McDonald lives in a house built by Lyman Wight, one ot the Mor- 
mon leaders, formerly of this county, on the site where once stowd the town 
of *Di. Amon, and near the spot where they claimed Adam was buried. 
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WILLIAM 8. M’NEILL 


Was born in Hardy county, Virginia, November 4, 1837. [is parents 
moved to this county in 1855, and his father, John H. MeNeill, was presi- 
dent of the first fair held in this county in 1856, and had at that time the 
ouly herd of Short-Horn Durham cattle in northwest Missouri. When the 
war began his father raised a company of cavalry for the Confederate army, 
and died November 11, 1864, from a wound received in the Shenandoah 
Valley, Virginia, while at the head of his company, known as the Partisan 
Rangers. The command then fell to hisson Jesse, brother ot William 8, Me- 
Neill, who with sixty men executed one of the most daring feats of the late 
war. Going into the Union lines at Cumberland, in Maryland, where there 
were 10,000 Union soldiers, he went to the hotel where Generals Crook and 
Kelley were sleeping, went to to their rooms, took them prisoners, and got 
them safe within his own lines. He rode ninety miles in twenty-four 
hours in performing the deed. 

William 8. MeNeill was edueated in the cominon schools, supplemented 
by a ten months term at the State University, at Columbia, Missouri. He 
enlisted at the beginning of the war in his father’s company and served 
eight months, then returned home and served eight months in the Enrolled 
State Militia. In 1875 he made a trip to Oregon and the northwestern Ter- 
ritories. He is now one of Daviess county's best sheep-raisers, having given 
his attention to the husbandry of sheep for several years. In the summer 
of 1858 he was on the trip as wagon-master to Salt Lake with General Al- 
bert Sidney Johnson, and in 1859 and 1860, was wagon-master on the 
plains for Majors & Russell. 

Mr. MeNeill was united in marriage, November 10, 1859, to Miss Mary 
J. Pryor, who was born July 8, 1838. Dy this union they have five chil- 
dren: Sallie, born October 23, 1860; George W., born December 7, 1862; 
Ursula B., born Mareh 21, 1866; John I. V., born September 21, 1868; and 
William S., born Mareh 16, 1871. 


JOHN M. MILLER 


Was born in Greenbrier county, West Virginia, May 31, 1834. His par- 
ents, Robert and Rachel Miller, both natives of Virginia, when he was six 
years old moved to this county, where he was reared and edueated in the 
common schools, In 1859 he erossed the plains to California, came back 
the same year and crossed again in 1860 and returned in time to serve one 
year in the Enrolled State Militia during the war. He is a farmer by pro- 
fession. : 

Mr. Miller was united in marriag, in October, 1568, to Miss Elizabeth 
©. Foster, who was born April 5, 1838, and died November 7, 1877. They 
had by this marriage six children: Mary B., born August 19, 1864; John 
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Y., born March 24, 1866; May, born May 2, 1869; Effie, born December 
22, 1871; Robert, born January 4, 1875; and Maud, born Jannary 17, 
1877. February 4, 1879, he married Miss Mary A. Goodbar, who was born 
January 9, 1841, in Virginia. They have one child, Joseph, born January 
7, 1880. : 


SIMON PP. MILLER 


Was born on the farm where he now lives, Jannary 4, 1851. Te is the son 
of Henry and Martha Miller, both natives of North Carolina, They moved 
to this county in 1839. They were the parents of twelve children, eight of 
whom are living, and nearly all members of the Baptist Church. The sub- 
ject of our sketch was educated in the common schools and has made farm- 
ing his business. 

He was united in m: riage, January 2, 1876, to Miss Eliza Long, who 
was born in 1558. By this union they have two ehildren; namely, tenes 
K., born Deeember 27, 1876; and Mattie, born September 21, 1881. 


WILLURN K. NATION 


Was born near Lexington, Kentucky, July 1, 1817. lis father was a native 
of Sonth Carolina. When he was a child his parents moved to Claiborne 
county, Tennessee, and in 1833 to Callaway county, Missouri, and in 1835 
to this county. He participated in driving out the Mormons trom this 
county, and was at the battle of Honu’s Mill, in Caldwell county. Mr. Na- 
tion was united in marriage, November 8, 1841, to Miss Naney Tarwater, 
who was born September 23, [S18. and is the danghter of John Tarwater, 
who was the third white man that settled in this county, and who started the 
first ferry on Grand Liver in Daviess county: he settled in this county Feb- 
ruary 25,1830. She is the oldest settler to-day in this county. By this 
union they have eleven children: Lithey M., born Angust 14, 1842; Phoebe 
A., born August 1, 1844; John C., born September 2 2, 1846; William E., 
born November 13, 1848; Isanc H., "Born Jannary 3, 1851; Ruth J., born 
June 12, 1853; Mary O., born August 28, 1855; Naney C., born October 

, 1857; Surah E., born August 21, 1860; Wilburn K., born December 8, 
1862; and Louisa M., born April 10, 1865. Mr. Nation las made farming 


his business throngh life. 
REV, WILLIAM N. NICKELL. 


William N. Nickell is a native of Monroe county, West Virginia, was 
born December 27, 1838, and is the son of Jolin A. and Mary J. Nickell, 
both natives of West Virginia. The subjeet of this skete ‘lh received his early 
edueation in the common schools of Virginia, and completed it by an ad- 
ditional course of two and a half years at the Washington College, now 
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Washington and Lee University, of Rockbridge county, Virginia. In May, 
1861, he enlisted in Company D, Twenty-seventh Regiment Virginia Conted- 
erate Infantry asa private, was soon promoted to sergeant, and sergeant-inajor 
of his regiment, He served two and a half years, was then engaged in carry- 
ing the Coufederate mail until the close of the war. He was at the battles 
of Manassas, Winchester, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Cul- 
pepper Court ILonse, and others. At the close of the war he began farming, 
and in 1866 moved to Miami county, Kansas, thence in 1869 to this county 
and settled where he now lives. In 1872 he went under the care of the Chil- 
licothe Presbytery, as a candidate for the ministry in the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, and was licensed to preach in April, 1873, was ordained in 
1875, and the same fall went back to Virginia; was there engaged in the 
ministry for three years, aud then returned to this county. Since that time 
he has been engaged in the ministry, conjunction with farming. 

Mr. Nickell was united in marriage, July 26, 1864, to Miss Sue P. Wick- 
lin, who was born January 4, 1844, in Monroe county, Virginia. By this 
union thev have tive children; namely, Ximenia, born November 5, 1865; 
Belle J., born Jnly 2, 1869: Cora A., born August 23, 1871; John P., born 
August 4, 1874; and Juniata P.. born February 18, 1881. 


(FHORGE K. NICKELL 


Was born in this county, January 8, 1846. His father, Robert Nickell, was 
a native of Virginia, and his mother, Ann Nickell, whose maiden name was 
Kemp, was born in Maryland. His father died in this county at the age 
of seventy-six vears, Youny Nickell was reared upon a farm and educated 
in the common schools of this county. Te has made farming his business, 
and has runa threshing machine for eighteen seasons in this county. In 1861 
he went on the plains and engaged in teaming antil 1865. 

Mr. Nickell was nnited in marriage, April 9, 1869, to Miss Angeline Good- 
bar, who was born in this county November 23, 1846. By this union they 
have two children; namely, Orestis, born November 14, 1870; and Williar 
N., born September 24, 1876, 


Ved. POILLTPS 


Was born in Chestertield county, Virginia, May 18, 1831. His parents, Ed- 
ward and Elizabeth Phillips, were also natives of Virginia. The subject of 
our sketch learned the carpenter's trade when he was twenty-one years old, 
and was employed in that business for seven years; next worked as a mill 
wright for a few years, then began farming, which has been his oceupation 
ever since, In 1552 he came to Missouri and settled in Platte county, and 
in 1877 came to this county, and now owns a fine farm of 200 acres, : 

Mr. Phillips was united in marriage, September 5, 1854, to Miss Eupha 
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Beim, who was horn September 5, 1828. By this marriage they have liad 
eleven children, six of whom are living; namely, Virginia, born in Tuly 
1855; Martha A., born in October, 1857: John I. horn January 1 1865: 
William E., born February 15, 1869: Eupha A., born in May, 1873; and 
Dora, born in 1875. Mrs. Phillips died September 23, 1877. September 
oo he married Miss Cora A. Bowen, who was born September 13, 


B. F. PUGH, 


Benjamin Franklin Pugh was born in Daviess county, Missouri, January 
31, 1842, His parents, S. W. and Elizabeth Pugh, came to this county in 
1838. Benjamin was reared upon a farm and edueated in the common 
schools. He enlisted in John McNeill’s company in September, 1861, and 
was with Price’s army four months; then returned home and was one year 
in the Enrolled State Militia. 

Mr. Pugh was married, October 11, 1865, to Miss Abigail Mills, who was 
born April S, 1843, in this county. By this union they have two children; 
namely, Miles O., born August 18, 1867; and Charles H., born July 16, 
1869. 

Mr. Pngh is by vceupation a farmer, and has been fairly suecesstul in a 
pecuniary point of view. 


DK. MOUN N. RALEY. 


Joln N, Raley is a native of Belmont county, Ohio, and was born April 
11, 1829; his parents were natives ot Virginia. He was educated at the 
Mount Pleasant Seminary, of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, and lived upon a firm 
until he was twenty-two years old, then began clerking on a steamboat on 
the Illinois River, where he was engayed for two years. Tle was next em- 
ployed in keeping buoks for grain merehants on the Chicago & Alton Mail- 
road, in [linvis, and after a few years there moved to the State of Towa and 
engaged in farming for two years. In 1857 he began the study of medicine 
under the direetion of Dr. Schatz, of Elsah, Jersey county, Hlinois, and 
graduated in 1861, at the Eelectie Schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. During 
1860 and a part of 1S61 he was associated with Dr. H. R. Emmons, late of 
this county, at Maysville, Arkansas, and was there when the war broke ont. 
After he tinished his education he resumed practice in Bond county, Illinois, 
and in 1863 came to this county and settled at Salem, where he had an ex- 
tensive practice. Karly in 1864 he was commissioned assistant surgeon of 
the Tenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry and served in that capacity 
until the regiment was mustered out, June 30,1865. Tle then resumed 
practice in this county, and settled in Jameson soon after it was started and 
has been favored with a large practice, not only in the town, but in that 


whole vicinity. 
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Dr. Raley was united in marriage, November 2, 1862, in Bond county, Il- 
linois, to Miss M. E. Rex. She was born April 18, 1840, in Rutherford 
county, Tennessee. 


A. REED. 


Abraham Reed was born in Washington county, Pennsylvania, June 6, 
1814. His parents died when he was seven years old, whieh threw him on 
his own resources at an early age, and when he was fourteen he began to 
learn the blacksmith trade, and was employed in that business for five years. 
When he was twenty-three years old he moved to Coshocton county, Ohio, 
to Brown county, Illinois in 1863, and in 1865 to this county and settled 
where he now lives. He has a fine farm, and is engaged largely in stock- 
raising. 

Mr. Reed was married, in 1837, to Miss Eliza Sluser, who was born March 
8,1815. By this union they have had six children: Minerva, born April 
8, 1839; Sarah A., born June 26, 1841; Clarinda, born August 1, 1843—— 
is dead; John, born December 28, 1845; Mary J., born Mareh 14,1851; and 
William TH., born May 17, 1857--is dead. 


DR. R, H. ROBERTSON, 


R. H. Robertson was born in Augusta county, Virginia, September 15, 
1819. His parents were also natives of Virginia. He was educated at the 
University of Virginia, located in Albemarle county, and received his med- 
ical edueation at the Richmond Medieal College, of Richmond, Virginia, 
under Professors John Cullin, R. E. Bohannon, and Dr. Chamberlain. He 
began the practice of his profession in his native county in 1842, and removed 
to this county in 1857, began practice, and has continued ever since. In 1861 
he went to Texas, returning in 1569, 

Dr. Robertson was married, August 22, 1839, to Miss Elizabeth A. Mil- 
ler, who was born January 11,1821. The fruits of this union were nine 
children, seven of whom are living; namely, George A., born June 5, 
1840; James §., born March 1, 1842; Henry G., born July 2, 1844; John 
M., born March 11, 1848; DeWitt C., born October 16, 1853; Virginia, 
born July 6, 1858; and Laura, born July 1, 1861. Dr. Robertson was 
elected justice of the peace at the April election of 1881. 


T. F. RODGERS 


Was born in Greenbrier county, West Virginia, September 18, 1826, His 
parents, Charles and Margaret Rodgers, were also natives of Virginia, He 
was educated in the common schools of his native State, and when twenty 
years old, began clerking in a dry goods store and was so employed for a few 
years. In 1857 he moved to Knox county, Illinois, and while there was en- 
gaged in farming and milling. In 1866 he came to this county and has given 
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his attention to farming and stock-raising since. He was one of the first jus 
tices of the peace of the township after the organization in 1872, whieh of.- 
fice he has held four terms, and still fills the position with credit to himself 
and the county. 

Mr. Rodgers was united in marriage, March 30, 1840, to Miss Tabitha 
McClung, who was born April14,1827. This marriage has been blessed 
with five children; namely, Tabitha A. born January 15, 1849—is dead; 
Martha J., born July 6, 1850; Jolin F., born Mareh 15, 1853: Charles F.. 
born September 17, 1854; and Mary E., born February 2, 1858. 


DR. A. K. SCOTT. 


A. K. Seott was born in Lee county, Virginia, February 24,1817. His 
father was a native of North Carolina, and his mother of Virginia, and 
when he was one year old they moved to Jackson county, Tennessee, and 
nine years later to MeLean county, Illinois, where he was reared upon a 
farm, and educated in the common schools of that county. Owing to bad 
health when about twenty-four years old, he began the study of medicine 
and after eighteen months study began practice which he has kept up ever 
since. In 1855 he moved to Coffey county, Kansas, and in 1856 to this 
county where he has since resided, and practiced his profession in connec- 
tion with farming. He owns a fine farm and one of the finest orchards in 
the township. 

Dr, Scott was united in marriage, November 18, 1538, to Miss Louisa 
Troxel, who was born November 4, 1820, in Sangamon county, Illinois. 
They have had eleven children; namely, James K., born February 25, 13842; 
Rebecea, born August 12, 1847; Ruth, born November 25, 1849; Jolin M., 
born January 11, 1851; Alexander D., born October 25, 1852; Sarah P., 
born December 24, 1854—is dead; Hannah J., born July 14, 1856; Mary 
E., born October 5, 1858; Ira D., born October 28, 1860—is dead; Louisa A., 
born January 1, 1862. 


A. O. SIPLE 


Is a native of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, and was born June 12, 1843. 
He was educated at the State Normal School at Millersville, in his native 
county, and in 1864 graduated at Duif’s Commercial College at Pittsburgh. 
He came to Missouri in 1865 and taught school a tew terms, then entered 
the mercantile business at LaPlata, Macon county, Missouri, in 1870 
changed from dry goods to the stove and tinware trade an settled in Nov- 
elty, Knox county, Missouri. In 1872 he moved his business to Jameson, 
where he has since earried it on, and where he is also interested ina black- 
smith and wagon-shop. In 1875 he was appointed postmaster ot Jameson, 
which position he has filled to the satisfaction of the citizens since. 
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Mr. Siple was united in marriage, October 26, 1870, to Miss Lettie Park, 
who was born in DeKalb county, Illinois, November 20, 1848, They have 
four children; named, respectively, William T., born August 4, 1871; Lizzie 
A., born Mareh 13, 1874; Irma, born March 22, 1876; and an infant born 
May 26, 1881. 


LEVI SLONE 


Was born in Clermont county, Ohio, November 7, 1815, and was educated 
in the common schools of Ohio. In 1838 he moved to Boone county, Indi- 
ana, Where he learned the blacksmith trade, which has been his principal 
ocenpation since. He came to this county in 1866, settled near Bancroft, 
and in 1880 abandoned his trade and settled on a farm, where he now re- 
sides. 

Mr. Slone was married, October 10, 1839, to Miss Maria J. Jolley. By this 
union they have six children: Ann E., born July 4, 1840; John D., 
born December 15, 1842; Mary E., born March 21, 1845; Kiziah J., born 
June 25, 1847; Adeline, born January 9, 1850; Lucinda, born February 6, 
1552. Mrs. Maria Slone died September 7, 1853. November 2, 1854, he 
married Miss Sarah Mulligan; she died April 17, 1863, leaving four chil- 
dren; namely, Matilda E., born October 25, 1855; George, born December 
6, 1857; Sarah L., born December 22, 1859; Benjamin, born December 24, 
1861. My. Slone inarried, November 7, 1867, Mrs. Eliza Turner, mee Har- 
rah, widow ot William H. Turner. She has two children by her first hus- 
band: Charles D., born July 13, 1860; and Ida, born February 21, 1862. 
Mr. Turner was killed at the battle of Vicksburg. She has four children 
by her last husband; namely, Joseph L., born Mareh 3, 1870; Leona B., 
born April 21, 1871; Rhoda E., born February 7, 1873; and Oliver P., born 
June 14, 1874. 


AUSTIN SMITI 


Was born in Cocke county, Tennessee, February 22, 1830, and is a son of 
Rey. Benjamin F. Smith, one of the early settlers of this county. When the, 
subject of our sketch was five years old his parents eame to this county. 
Tle was reared npon a tarm and edueated in the common schools of the 
county. 

Mr. Smith was united in marriage, May 9, 1853, to Miss Annie Cox, who 
was born in 1832, and died November 21, 1861, leaving three children, 
named as follows: Emily E., born January 1, 1855; Benjamin F., born No- 
vember 17, 1856; and Solomon S., born December 9, 1859. January 13, 
1369, he married Miss Perlina Mills, who was born May 12,1841. They 
have two children; namely, Henry L., born February 3, 1878; Maggie Z., 
born August 18, 1880, 
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SANFORD SMITIT 


Is anative of Daviess county, was born August 17, 1850, and is a son of Rev. 
Benjamin F. Smith, one of the early settlers of this county, who came here 
in 1835. The subject of our sketeh was reared upon a farm, and received 
his education in the common schools of this county, He las given his at- 
tention to agrienlture, and is one of the snecessful farmers of the county: 
Mr. Sinith was united in marriage, November 16, 1876, to Miss Carrie Neth- 
erton, who was born October 16, 1856, in this county. She died September 
7,1879. Mr. Smith married, January 16, IS81, Miss Jennie Warner, of 
this county, born in Henry eounty, Indiana, August 23, 1854. 


JOSEPIL SPEAKER 


Was born in Coliunbiana county, Ohio, March Li, 1824. He was reared 
upon the farm, and divided his time between farnt work and his attendance 
upon the common schools of the county. In 1851 he eame to Daviess 
county as an agent for some heirs tu settle up an estate; was in the real 
estate and collection business tor several years. In 1861 he hegan farming, 
and has since given his attention to agricultural pursuits and stoek-raising. 

Mr. Speaker was united in marriage, on the 14th of March, L861, to Miss 
Martha J. Haven. The date of her birth was July 30, 1840. By this union 
they have three children, whose names are, Jolin D., born August 14, 1862; 
Mary, born May 2, 1867; and William P., born November 28, 1869, 


WwW. T. STOVALL 


Is a native of Green county, Kentucky, and was born October 2, 1843. Ilis 
father was a native of Virginia and his mother of Kentucky; they both died 
when W. T. was but a small child and he has no remembrance of either of 
them. He was reared by his grandfather, John Seott, near Greensborough, 
Kentucky, and was edneated in the common sehools of that State. When 
but fourteen years old he was employed as clerk in the drug house of J. G. 
Brown, ot Nashville, Tennessee, where he remained until the beginning of 
the late war. In 1861 he enlisted in Company K, Fourth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Cavalry. and shortly alter was detailed for special duty, and by re- 
questjof the general medical purveyor of the Confederate Army of Ten- 
nessee, entered his office as clerk at Nashville where he remained until the 
surrender of that place in 1862. He then joined his company and was 
taken prisoner by the Union forces at Resaca, Georgia, May 25, 1864, and 
was sent to the Alton, Illinois, prison; was there eight months, then eXx- 
changed near Richmond, Virginia, in January, 1865, and joined his eom- 
pany and remained with it until the surrender of Jolnston’s army near 
Greensborough, North Carolina, in 1865. When paroled at the close of 
the war he had not even a change of clothing, and at once entered the har- 
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vest field as a laborer and began life anew. He came to this county in 1868 
and began at once in the mercantile and produce business. After three 
years he dropped the mercantile part of his business, but is to-day the larg- 
est grain and produce dealer in northwestern Missouri. His business for 
Angnst, 1881, amounted to $40,000, and will average above $250,000 per 
year tor the last three years. 

Mr. Stovall was united in marriage, February 25, 1875, to Miss Alice 
Handy, of Cameron, Missouri, who was born January 16, 1858, in Hart 
county, Kentucky. They have three children; named respectively, Jerome 
S., born December 7, 1875; Mary E., born Angust 29, 1877; and James C., 
born Mareh 15, 1879. 


I. N. THOMAS 


Was born in Ripley county, Indiana, June 10, 1831. He was reared upon 
a farm and received a common school education in his native State. His. 
father died when he was a child, and his mother still lives in Ripley coun- 
ty, Indiana. Mr. Thomas was united in marriage, August 24, 1854, to Miss 
Louisa J. Higgins. By this union they had five children; namely, Minerva J., 
born July 15, 1855; Matilda C. and Mary A., twins, born January 13,1857; 
Martha E., born April 29, 1859; and Barbara A., born January 18, 1861. 
Mrs. Louisa Thomas died March 14, 1863.  Mareh 8, 1864, Mr. Thomas 
married Miss Maria Flint. They had three children: Rachel, born Novem- 
ber 5, 1864; Naney A., born October 30, 1866; and one that died in infan- 
ey. Mrs. Thomas died October 25, 1869. Mr, Thomas was united in mar- 
riage, March 29, 1870, to Mrs. Elizabeth McCoy, nee Seott. She was the 
widow of Roland MeCoy, who died September 22,1862. By this marriage 
they have four children: David A., born January 4, 1871; Ruth B., born 
Apri] 11, 1873; William N., born January 24, 1875; James Q., born Janu- 
ary 5, 1878. Mr. Thomas came to this county in 1841, and has resided here 
ever since, engaged in tarming. He fell from a tree in 1850, which injured 
him so severely that he has never recovered, 


MARTIN A. TROXEL 


Was born in DeWitt county, Mlinois, October 30, 1850. When he was six 
years old his parents moved to this county, where he was reared on a farm 
by his grandfather, Alexander Scott, with whom he went to live when a 
small boy, and educated in the common schools. He began business for 
himself by working as a farm hand. 
Mr. Troxel was married, February 28, 1870, to Miss Lydia E. Brown. The 
fruits of this union were three children, as follows: William D., born Mareh 
24,1872; Annie F., born September 12, 1875; and John C., born December 
14,1877. Mrs. Troxel died December 26, 1877. Mr. T. was joined in 
marriage, October 15, 1878, to Miss Mary HH. Strech, who was born August 
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3, 1861. They have one ebild, Laurie E., born October 8, 1879. Mr. Trox- 
el owns a farm of sixty acres which he has under successful cultivation. 


G. R. VICKREY 


Was born in Greene county, Ohio, March 4, 1847. His parents were also 
natives of Olio. Tle was edneated in the common schools of Burean 
county, Illinvis, where his parents moved in 1856, and was reared upon a 
farm, and has since made farming his business. He enlisted in February, 
of 1863, in Company I, Sixty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry 
for three years, was with Sherman in the Atlanta campaign and on the 
march to the sea, and was engaged in the battles of Rocky Face, Buzzard 
Roost, Dalton, Big Shanty, Decatur, Atlanta, Lovejoy’s Station, Jonesbor- 
ough, Savannah, and many others. After his discharge he returned home, 
and in 1870 came to this county. 

Mr. Vickrey was married, December 19, 1865, to Mrs. Sarah A. Hockens, 
the date of whose birth is June 23, 1841. She is the widow ot John E. 
Hockens, by whom she had one child, John E., Jr., born September 22, 
1862. Mr. Hockens died November 27, 1863. By her marriage to Mr. 
Vickrey, they have had six children; Alonzo W., born October 5, 186—is 
dead; Mary E., born September 26, 1868; Francis M., born September 14, 
1870; Charles A., born October 30, 1872; James B., born February 7, 1574; 
Cora B., born April 8, 1878. 


JAMES WAUGH 


Was born in Adams county, Pennsylvania, May 12, 1826. THis father died 
when he was an infant, and his mother when he was three years old; he was 
then bound to Mr. John Bower who reared him. He learned the blacksmith 
trade when young, and followed that business for twenty years. In August, 
1855, he left Pennsylvania and settled in Jones county, Towa, and in 1857 
came to this county where he has live:l since and tor @ while worked at his 
trade, together with farming, but of late years has giveo his entire atten- 
tion to farming with excellent snecess. 

Mr. Wangh was united in marriage, December 6, 1849, to Miss Mary C, 
Hoffman, who was born in Adams county, Pennsylvania, July 6, 1827. 


HAMLET WYNN 


Was born in Tazewell county, Virginia, November 25, 1838. He lived with 
his parents, William P. and Margaret LL. Wynn, in his native county wotil 
his twentieth year, when he accompanied them to Missouri. They arrived 
in the spring of 1858 and settled on a tract of wild land in Grand River 
township, two miles northeast of where the tuwn of Jameson now stands, 
where the subject of this sketch still lives, and his mother, with him, bis 
father having died in 1875. Ilis father being afflicted with the palsy, young 
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Wynn began to work tor himself when about nine years old, working in a 
brick vard at twenty-five cents per day until he saved $4.50, with which 
sum he bonght a ealf, and this, with another whieh his grandfather had 
given lim, he sold, the two bringing him « total cash capital of $45. When 
about fourteen years old he came to Missouri on a visit, and while here at- 
tended school one session at the Grand River College, at Edinburg, Grundy 
county. His father was an invalid when they came to Missouri, so upon 
young Wynn fell most of the care and toil of the farm, and as his inelina- 
tion led him toward dealing in and raising stock, as was illustrated in his 
first business transaction, related above, he turned his attention more espe- 
cially to that department of farm industry. The farm consists of 160 acres 
of excellent land, well stocked with the improved breeds of fine cattle, and 
thoroughbred horses. In 1875 he purchased the thoroughbred horse, Sun- 
down, trom Kentucky, ata cost of $1,000, and in 18S0 added to his stock- 
farm the celebrated Norman horse, General Jute, imported from France at 
a cost of $1,000. In 1877 he introduced upon his farm five jacks and two 
jennets trom the famous * blue grass region” of Kentucky. Among a car- 
load of fine Short-Horn cattle which he purchased, was the thoroughbred 
“ Rose of Sharon” bull, Abe Renick. In 1879, in connection with C. R. 
Nance, of Civil Bend, he imported from Canada a flock of 150 tine Cots- 
wold and Liecester sheep. He is, withal one of the largest and most sue- 
cessful stovk-raisers in the county, aud his enterprise as done much to im- 
prove the stock of the county, and encourage the raising of thoroughbreds 
to which the climate and grasses of Daviess is su well adapted. 

Mr. Wynn was united in marriage to Miss Mary E. Davis, of this 
county, on the 13th of November, 1862. By this union five children were 
born to them; namely, Charles D., Mary M., Anna Belle, Florence May, 
and Aldridge, all living at home. 


= SAMUEL H. WYNN 


Was born in Tazewell county, Virginia, Oatober 21, 1842. His parents, 
Peter E. and Mary Wynn, were natives of the same State. He was eduea- 
ted in the common schools of Virginia, and moved with his parents to Mis- 
souri in 1853 and settledin Grundy county, and one year later came to this 
county. He went to [linois just before the war, and in 1862 eulisted for 
three months in Company I, Seventieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fautry, and Mareh 7, 1864, enlisted in Company B, Second Regiment Illi- 
nois Cavalry, and served until the close of the war. In 1866 he came back 
to this county, where he has remained since engaged in farming, excepting 
while absent on a trip to California, which he made in 1875, returning in 
ae hai was united in marriage, November 14, 1867, to Miss Amer- 
ica Pugh, who was born August 23, 184 - 
enty- five years, lives with him. . eo 
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JAMES WYNN 


Was born in Tazewell county, Virginia, Janaary 21, [se2. Jolin and Olivia 
Wynn, his parents, were natives of Virginia, and Willian Wynn, his erand- 
father, was trom Wales; his Grandfather Perry was a soldier of the Reve- 
Jutionary War. The subject of this sketeh was educated in the Emory and 
Henry College, located in Washington county, Virginia. Te enlisted in 
Company K, Eleventh Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry for the Mex- 
ican War, and was in fourteen engagements, and many of them the leading 
battles fonght during that war, Mr, Wynn is one of the old settlers of this 
county. Heenlisted June 16, 1861, in Company B, Fourth Regiment Mis- 
souri Confederate Cavalry, and served eight months. His business through 
life has been that of farming. Mr. Wynn was united in marriage, Septem- 
ber 15, 1845, to Miss Sarah Buren, who was born in Tazewell county, Vir- 
ginia, December 19, 1830. They have seven ebildren: Ida O., born Novem- 
ber 18, 1856; Benjamin W., born January 30, 1859; Jolm, born February 
5, 1863; Melvin, born July 19, 1865; Elvira, born October 1, 1867; Ed- 
mund B., born July 5, 1870; Carrie C., born Noveinber 15, 1872. 


H. L, YATES 


Was born in Rappahannock county, Virginia, September 21, 1850. His 
parents, Garret and Frances Yates, were also natives of Virginia. Te was 
educated in the eommon schools of his native State, and reared upon a farm. 
In February, 1852, he inigrated to Missouri and settled in Holt county, 
and one year later came to this eonnty and settled on the farm where he 
now lives. 

Mr. Yates was united in marriage, June 29, 1854, to Miss Mary M. Bird, 
who was born August $, 1836, in Howard county, Missouri, By this union 
they have had nine children, seven of whom are living; namely, Naney F., 

a rh Sip. 72 ae a 
born August 25, 1858; James A., born Angust 26, 1860; Rona BE, born 
October 2, 1862; Sohn E., born October 12, 1864; Alfaretta, born October 

en n ye hs « Jowar . A svi 3! 
98,1866; Charles G., born May 29, 15695 und Howard, born Angust 28, 
1875. Mrs. Mary M. Yates died November 25, 1505. Mr. Yates nuarried, 
April 26, 1876, Mrs. Mary J. Cravens, wlio died July a 1880, Ovtober 10, 
1880, he was united in marriage to Mrs. Clarinda M. Clor. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
COLFAX TOWNSHIP. 


Location and Description—Settlea—As Time Passed—The First Church—Neither “ Jockey 
Club” nor ** Rose of Sharon’ —Old School Baptists—Other Items--Population and Wealth 
—The Silver Spike-—-Winston—Crofton—Defect in Title—Town Incorporation—-Churches 
—The Methodist Episcopal Church—The Erangetical Chureh—Societies—I. 0. O. F.— 
A. F. & A. M.—Good Templars—Kuights of Honor—Newspaper Death Record—Win- 
ston Business Directory—Cheese Factory—Biographical Sketches. 


LOCATION AND DESCRIPTION, 


This township lies in the form of asquare and is in the southeast corner of 
the county. It is bounded on the north by Jefferson, and east by Sheridan 
township, on the south by Caldwell and DeKalb counties. It is in size a 
congressional township—six miles each way. It has an area of twenty- 
three thousand and thirty and thirty one-hundredths acres of land, three- 
fourths of which is a high and rolling prairie, rich in soil and prolific in 
produetion, being one of the best corn producing townships in the county. 
The highest point of land in the county of Daviess is said to be the ground 
upon which the town of Winston stands, and the view of the surrounding 
country from that point is really a magnificent one. On a clear day, can be 
seen Gallatin, eleven miles distant, also Cameron, Kidder, Hamilton, and 
Breckinridge, and the iron horse with his extended train of living freight, 
moving like a thing of life marks a lightning-like passage plainly discerna- 
ble for miles across the prairies leaving a long line of smoky clouds that 
whirl and twist and take fanciful, queer, and fantastic shapes as they dis- 
solve into nothingness. The timber lies principally along Marrowbone and 
other creeks and branches which wind their way through its territory. The 
first named ereek and its branches constitute the main water supply of the 
township, with Dog Creek in the northeast, Long Branch in the southwest, 
and Rice, Brushy, Wood, and Smith ereeks in the northwest. These last 
named are all small streams, which, however, in a rainy season generally 
ran bank-full and sometimes eover the bottom lands toa considerable depth. 
There is here and there a spring, but they are not numerous, while water 
ean be reached by wells, from twelve to forty feet deep, in abundance. Col- 
fax was, on theorganization of the county, a partof Sugar Creek township 
one of the three first townships formed, but when Jefferson township was 
formed the latter was taken from Sugar Creek and Grindstone, and the part 
of Sugar Creek taken was what is now known as Colfax. It remained a 
part of Jefferson township until 1869, when Jefferson and Gallatin were 
curtailed of their dimensions and Liberty, Sheridan, and Colfax were the re- - 
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sult, The names of the first justices of the peace and where the first clee- 
tion was held will be found in the general history of the year 1869, when 
its metes and bounds and incorporation were made. 


SETTLED. 


This township was first settled by the Mormons in 1836, and Colfax was 
surveyed somewhat earlier than its more northern sisters, furming a part of 
the Caldwell survey, The real growth and prosperity of the township did 
not commence until after the Mormons were driven from the county, and 
very little is known of those who settled there during the years of 1839 and 
1840. John Castor settled on section fourteen in May, 1841. He was a 
soldier in the War of 1812, and brought with him a large family, no less 
than seven sons, who have all, but one, became well-known and respected 
citizens of the township. That one, A. J. Castor, served in the Union for- 
ces under General Bradstreet and was killed during the war. The Castors 
came from Holmes county, Ohio, and settied as above. The sons soon acted 
for themselves and Robert settled on section fourteen, Reason on section 
twenty-five, John on section fourteen, Josephus, W. P., and George W., 
remaining to help the “old man.” 

Benjamin Rowell settled in 1840, on the south side of Marrowbone Creek 
on section thirteen. Mr. Rowell died in 1871 but his widow still lives on 
the old homestead. He came from New York. 

As near as can be ascertained, James Wood, Joseph Wood, and Edward 
Wood were the first settlers after the Mormons. They were from Kentucky, 
and staked their claims near, and on Smith Creek, in the northwest part of 
the township in 1839. They were prominent citizens in the early days and 
reared large families. James and Joseph are both dead, bat Edward still 
lives on the place he first moved to forty-four years ago. Edward Wood and 
Joseph Castor are the two oldest settlers in the township now living. 

Abner Osborn, trom Indiana, soon followed the Woods and settled on see- 
tion four, Te, too, has crossed the dark river, and his son William now 
oceupies the old homestead. The family is a prominent one in the town- 
ship. The Kelsos were also early pioneers, coming in the year 1841. Rev. 
Jeremiah Lenhart came from Ohio in 1839, making his home on section 
thirteen, in 1841, as did, also, Ira Hulette, who settled the same year, lo- 
eating on section twenty-tive. Luther Cole came trom Ohio to Clay county 
in 1838, and moved to Colfax township in the spring of 1842, and was 
among the first settlers in that part of the township. i 

Jesse Osborn came from Indiana, in 1842, and settled on section five, and 
James Drake came from the same State and located on section seven, Along 
in 1849, came that noted hunter, John We West, with a wife and four 
children. If space could be spared the hunting incidents in the life of John 
W. West would be an exciting chapter. He is yet a hale and hearty old 
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man uf seventy-eight years, and is probably the oldest citizen in the town- 
ship. 

The township settled slowly, All along the creeks and branches farms 
began to show signs of vigorous improvement, but the prairies with their 
rich carpet of green had little attraction for the early pioneer. Somehow, a 
desert waste was associated in the minds of the old pioneers with these 
western prairies and while they were beautiful to look upon, the settler had 
little eontidence in the richness of their soil or productive properties. So 
the timber was first settled and the ripg of the woodman’s ax was heard, 
here and there interladed with the crack of the hunter's rifle, and the death 
ery of the vietim of his unerring aim. 

The principal trading point for this township was at Camden, and Rich- 
mond, Ray county, also received a share, and oeeasionally Liberty, in Clay 
county, Was found to be the chief flour and meal depot for the citizens. 
There were long tramps to get the necessaries of life, but they were used to: 
such, and with ox-teams and wagous, sometimes going in couples, and some- 
times three or four together, camping out on the way, it was far from being 
monotonons, and sometimes much of value was added to their loads, for 
sometimes they took their rifles and generally secured their meat and some~ 
thing more on their way, There is little change of programme in pioneer 
life. They passed through the same routine of toil and privation, met with 
a similarity of adventures, had their preachings at cabins, their singing and 
spelling schools, the joy of arrival and the sorrow of parting at death’s door. 
These, with the perils and the trinmphs of the chase, give to the pioneer 
the full record of the incidents of his early life, and in looking back he 
finds inuch to think of with pleasure, little to regret, and enjoys much ot 
life now in dwelling upon the past. 


AS TIME PASSED. 


The first marriage touk place, and they who proposed to travel together 
in life’s journey were Robert Castor and Sarah Jane Kier. The nuptial 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. James Reed, a Baptist preacher, at 
the resideuce of the bride’s father, Robert Kier, on section thirteen, October 
5, 1845. 

The first child known to have been born in the township was James Al- 
fred Castor, son of the above couple, born August 14, 1544. 

The first mill was put up by J. Lenhart on section thirteen, in. the year 
1542. It was made of native rock and was well put together. Two or four 
horses, were used, as demanded, and the bolt was turned by hand. The 
maximum capacity was about fifty bushels per day. The advent of this. 
mill was one of the old landmarks of progress for a number of years after, 
and was the mill tor the settlers for from ten to thirty miles around. When 
a rush came they were obliged to camp out around the mill and sumetimes 
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ecg a _ for their time to come, but the mill was a vreat eonveuience 
aie Veaceecemeniiy ee eee 

eTist Was & y Would manage, even those who 
lived at a distanee, to get home in a day and night, 

The first school-honse was built, as near as-ean he ascertained, at section 
thirteen, in the year Isdh, A low cabin 16x18 feet in size, put np ly the 
neighbors fur the rown convenience, The first teacher was Miss Elizabeth 
Morton, and without regard to the number of pupils, she received a salary 
of $10 per month. This was the only school in that section of the town- 
ship for quite a wumber of years It was built on the Castor farm. 

Another school was taught on the west side by M. C, Weddle. and he re- 
ceived $1 tnition per pupil. This, if not about the time of Miss Marten’ 
schoo], was not over a year later. The date is given earlier, but not suti- 
ciently corroborated to make it a certainty, Mr. Weddle removed tu Gen- 
try county. The next school-honse was built on section six, in the north- 
west corner of the township, in 185, and its first teacher was Mr. Love, 
who came from Indiana, At this time Colfax township can boast of six 
good frame sehvol-honses, and the canse of education in the township was 
never more promising. 

Dr. Venable, who died some tew years after his arrival, was one of the 
first practicing physicians in the township. Now and then the noted Dr. 
William P. Thompson, of Grundy county, was found within its precincts, 
and with these and a little herb tea and other stimulants, the old pioneer 
tried to worry through. [tf wasn’t the kind of climate to make doctors 
wealthy, and so there were not many who practiced the healing art for a 
living. 


HE FIRST CHUREI. 

In this township, as in others, the first religions services were eondueted 
at the cabins of the settlers first at one and then the other. The Rev. Jere- 
miah Lenhart was the first of those who preachel the word of God in Col- 
fax towoship. Ile was a hard-working, conscientions disciple of the 
Lord, who put his whole heart in the cause, and in the humble cabins of the 
pioneer, tanght them of a better and nobler existenee and pointed out to 
them that straight and narrow way that led ty lite eternal on the distant 
shore. In his own home, in the vear 1844, Mr. Lenhart organized the tirst 
He lived then on section thirteen, near Mar- 


ehurch in Colfax township. 
all who joined of which the 


rowbone Creek. There were some twenty in 
following names were all that could be remembered: J. Lenhart and wife, 
George Lisle and wife, Sylvester Kelso and wite, William Splawn and wile, 
and Mrs, Edgar Kelso. When the school-honse was built it served for a 
place of worship for the congregation of this church. For something like 
ten years this church flourished, but bye and bye its members became seat- 
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tered, and the church is only remembered by the few old settlers who still 
live in the vicinity. One of its first preachers was the Rev. Mr. Porter, 
who also held services on Grindstone Creek up in Marion township. 


NEITHER “JOCKY CLUB” NOR “ ROSE OF SHARON.” 


The reverend gentleman was not very much acquainted with the animal’s 
kindness, and besides this he had a sympathetic heart for all or anything in 
distress and these traits of character were the cause of a rather unfortunate 
accident to him. He had been up on the Grindstone holding serviee and 
was on his way to fill his appointment at the school-house near Marrow- 
bone Creek. On the way and not far from his journey’s end he saw what 
he supposed to be a lost kitten, too far from habitation for its safety from 
prowling wild animals, and so in the goodness of his heart he dismounted, 
and in attempting to pick it up, was profoundly impressed with the idea 
that he was mistaken. The polecat is no respecter of persons and the poor 
man was overwhelmed with amazement, and an aromatic and pungent odor, 
that in penetrating and lasting qualities, has never yet been exceeded or 
even equaled by man in the line ot perfumery. Service was not held as ex- 
pected, although the Rey. Mr. Porter arrived a little ahead of time, but he 
was kindly eared tor and vigorous efforts made to retrieve his unfortunate 

mistake. A series of vestments were contributed and carried into the 
com and there the good man was invited to go provided with a shovel, 
and after arraying himself in his new garments, proceeded to bury his 
clothes and with them all the sympathy i ever afterward possessed for lost 
kittens. 


OLD SclrooL BAPTISTS. 


In 1850 another chnrch was organized in the northwest corner of the 
township on seetion six, and the organization was effected in the log school- 
house whieh was in the neighborhood. Lt was composed of the Old School 
Baptists and numbered twelve original members, of whom the following 
are remembered: Joseph Wood and wife, James Drake and wite, William 
Roper and wife, James Owens, and William Henry. The Rev. Thomas 
Wolverton was the first pastor of this chureh. 


OTHER ITEMS. 


The first saw-mill in the township was put up by Andrew Bauchman and 
David Crall, on section twenty-three. The mill had a forty-eight inch cir- 
enlar saw and was run by eight horses and had a cutting eapacity of about 
2,000 feet of lumber per day. There have been three or four saw-mills at 
work in the township at once, but at this writing there is only one, operated 
by J. R. Dunning and located on section thirteen. It is 4 portable steam- 
mill. 
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There is a coal strata or formation in the northeast corner of the town- 
ship, some two miles east of Winston, Some has been taken out, tried and 
found to burn well and of a good quality of coal, and was discovered on the 
farm of John 8 Hughes. Several specimens were taken out in December, 
1871, and an effort was made to organize a company to find ont the extent 
of the vein, but it proved a failure. There is undoubtedly a paving vein of 
eoal in Daviess county, but so long as wood ean be purchased at from two to 
three dollars per cord, it will be many years before capital will embark ina 
coal-mining enterprise. 

The progress of the township of Colfax wasslow watil the advent of the rail- 
road. In 1871, the Chicago & Sonthwestern road was built, entering the 
township two miles east on its northern border and running diagonally, 
bearing to the west, through the township, giving it six miles of railroad 
and making an important station, Winston, between Gallatin and Cameron, 
an equal distance from each, The station is nearly in the center of the 
north part of the township. On its southern border nearly touching and 
running clear across from east to west is the Hannibal & St. Joseph Rail- 
road, and reaching its southeastern corner is the enterprising town of Kid- 
der, in Caldwell county. The town line and county line being the same, it 
has, therefore, splendid shipping facilities, no farm within the township be- 
ing over three or four miles from a shipping point. This makes the land 
valuable, yet there are plenty of good and cheap lands which should invite the 
attention of the immigrant. For good land, schools, churches, and trans- 
portation facilities, there are few better opportunities for investment than 
in Colfax township. 


POPULATION ANID WEALTH. 


The first census of Colfax township was taken by the general government 
in 1870—Coltax having beev organized into a separate township the year 
before. A constable and two justices of the peace coustituted the township 
officers until the township organization law was passed, which took ettvet in 
the spring of 1872. At that time an election was held and the following 
township oftieers elected: — 

1872-—S. Reed Gurney, supervisor; J. R. Polk, elerk; David Crall, asses- 
sor; G. H. Thompson, collector; Granville Mallory, constable; A. J. Kem- 
berling and A. B. Viekers, justices of the peace. 

1873—S. Reed Gurney, supervisor; W. W. Snyder, clerk; Henry Covert, 
collector; Christopher Meyers, assessor; ¥. B. . Brown and J. J. Huston, 
justices; Granville Mallory, constable. 

1874—E. S. Gurney, trustee; W. W. Snyder, clerk; Samuel Cole, assessor; 
©. M. Meyers, collector. 

1875—E. 8. Gurney, trustee; Oliver Lewis. elerk; Henry Spaulding, 
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assessor; A. J. Kemberling, collector; J. H. Mallory, constable; F. B. H. 
Brown and T. J. Jefferies, justices. 

1876—E. S. Gurney, trustee; W. H. Spaulding, assessor; W. H. Osborn, 
collector; fur clerk there was a tie vote between Oliver Lewis and Dr. D. M. 
Clagett, each receiving sixty-three votes. Oliver Lewis was awarded the 
office. 

1877 -E. S$. Gurney, trustee; Oliver Lewis, clerk; Henry Spaulding, 
assessor; W. H. Osborn, collector; Samuel Stecker, constable; F. B, H. 
Brown and VT. J. Jefferies, justices, : 

Township ofticers were discontinued in 1878, the law having been repealed, 
but atthe Jast session of the General Assembly was reénacted, and the elee- 
tion in the spring of 1881 resulted as follows: David Crall, trustee; John L. 
Trice and W. 8. Mallory, justices; John T. Shaw, clerk; M. M. MePhet- 
ridge, constable and collector. These constitute the present township officers. 

The assessed valuation of this township in 1877, was for real estate $160,- 
722, and for personal property $66,705, giving a total of $227,427. The 
assessed valuation by townships will be taken for the year 1881, and the 
growth in wealth the past four years ascertained when the assessors’ reports 
are returned, 


THK SILVER SPIKE. 


The Chicago & Southwestern Railroad, which was completed through 
Daviess county in 1871, was built from both ends of the line; from Leaven- 
worth northeast to Cameron until they met the working force coming from 
the northeast and working to the southwest. These turees met in Colfax 
township, a few miles southwest of Winston. Quite a celebration was held 
and the last spike, a silver one, was driven in the presence of a large delega- 
tion of the officers and friends of the road and the surrounding farmers. 
One of the incidents of the oecasion transpired at the close of the main 
speech. The speaker was rather slow and pompons, and at last finished, and 
with a grandilognent westure said: “ And now let the last spike be driven 
that unites the destinies of two cities,” and an old farmer yelled out, “that 
spike was driv an hour ago, mister.” The crowd felt the inspiration, but 
in merey to the speaker we drop the curtain. 


WINSTON. 


The town of Winston, the metropolis of Colfax township, and destined to 
become one of the largest, if not the most populous town in the eounty, ex- 
eepting ouly the county seat, is beautifully located upon a commending em- 
inence, a view trom which is by far the finest in Daviess county. It has a 
greater extent of rich farming country tributary to it than any town in the 
connty, not even excepting Gallatin, and if a public spirit of enterprise is 
exhibited will soon rival in population and wealth the seat of justice of Da- 
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viess. It has every clement of prosperity surrounding it, and if the citizens 
will encourage immigrants to take possession of the waste lands of Sheridan, 
Colfax and Jefferson townships her future is assured, as her mavniticent sit- 
uation is beautiful, and soil rich and productive that lies tributary. 


CROFTON, 


August 17, 1871, the new station on the Chicago & Southwestern Rail- 
road, half way between Gallatin on the northeast and Cameron on the sonth- 
west was given tor a short time the name of Crofton, This elevated and un- 
dulating prairie was said to be the highest point of land in the eounty and 
was owned by Mrs, Susan Ethington, Frederick Croft, Jacob Fleisher and 
Henry Koons. The owners donated a large portion of the town site to the 
railroad company, both for railroad and town purposes. The railroad com- 
pany in turn conveyed to afew persons interested, at Gallatin, who formed 
what was known at that time as the * Gallatin Company.” They pushed 
the sale of the lots and the town, under their charge, bean to grow, and 
was called “ Winston.” In February, 1872, a post-office was established at 
Winston and PF, BIT, Brown was the first regularly appointed post- 
master, receiving his commission at the time above mentioned. The first 
railroad station agent was T. J. Jefferies, who held the position for tive 
years, and who is recognized as one of the leading spirits of the town. 
Joseph Swike opened the first store in November, 1871, dealing in general 
merchandise. Ienry Koons hung out asign at his log cabin that he could 
entertain both man and beast in the highest style of the art. It did not 
have a very prepossessing look on the outside, but Mr. Koons knew how to 
“feed,” and could give his customers a good bed. His was the first hotel. 
Dr. Wilson hung ont his shingle, but the balmy breezes which blow on the 
heights of Winston were not sugeestive of a fortune. This town is a 
graveyard to a physician’s hope of wealth, but a ding store has been known 
to flonrish if it had among its medicines the “elixir of life,” done up in 


glass cases and in liquid form, 
DEFECT IN TITLE. 


It was found upon a closer examination of titles to the lands the town was 
situated on, that some defect or irregularity of title existed anid this unfortu- 
nately checked the growth of the town. It took time, and the law's delay 
which is proverbial, gave several years to the prospect of making 2 corpse 
of the new town, before the missing link in the chain of title eonld be found. 
[t was at last accomplished, but the time lost could not be recovered, and al- 
though not beginning to feel the tide of prosperity, vet the loss of those 
years was a serious blow to her progress. As it is past let it only be'remem- 
hered as un incident to be regretted, while renewed effort is given to build 


up. 
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Mr. Brown remained postmaster from February, 1872, until December 
20, 1875, when he was sueceeded by Joseph Swike, who still retains the of- 
fice. The name of the office is Emporia. 

Dr. D. M. Clagett came in 1874, and has proved himself a man of energy 
and one of the most important factors of the town. 

The first school was taught in the summer of 1873, by Miss Dora Potts, 
now Mrs. W. 8. Mallory. It was a subseription school and met with encour- 
agement and success. The Winston school district was not organized until 
the spring of 1876, and by fall of the same year the school building was 
completed in time for oceupancy for the winter school. The building is yet 
in use for school purposes, but as it is only twenty-six by thirty-six feet in 
size it ig now too small for the demand, and a much larger and more conven- 
ient building is expected to be erected in the near future. A temple ot 
learning that will be ornamental as well as useful and which will add much 
to the looks and credit of the town. 


TOWN INCORPORATION, 


A communication was received from Winston by the writer in answer to 
information asked for, stating that the town of Winston was incorporated in 
1875, with a board of trustees composed of the following gentlemen; D. 
M. Clagett, Joseph Swike, T. J. Jetteries, Henry Koons, and A.J. Kember- 
ling. As the year and some of the names differ from the act of incorpora- 
tion, the above has been viven. The following is of record and seems to have 
been after the regular act of incorporation, and is dated on August 21, 
1877. 

“ Now at this day comes A. J. Kemberling e¢ a/, and present their peti- 
tion, praying the court to incorporate the town of Winston. The court, af- 
ter examining the same, find the metes and bounds of said town are not 
given in said petition, therefore the prayer of said petitioners is hereby re- 
jected.” 

On November 23d, 1876, the following act of incorporation of the town of 
Winston was passed by the County Court of Daviess county, and as the act 
repeats a petition of a number of prominent citizens the names of whom 
are here given. The act of incorporation is as follows:— ; 

“ Now at this day comes T. J. Jefferies and twenty-four other citizens of 
the town of Winston, Daviess county, Missouri, and present a petition pray- 
ing for the incorporation of the tewn of Winston, which petition is in words 
and figures as follows; viz., 

“ To the Honorable County Court of Daviess County, Missouri: 

“The undersigned, two-thirds of the taxable inhabitants of Winston, re- 
spectfully ask your honorable body to constitute said town a body politie 
and corporate by the name and style of the inhabitants of the town of Win- 
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ston ; under the provisions of article I, of chapter 134, of Wagner's Mis- 
sour Statutes; with a police for the local government thereof, ead for the 
preservation and regulation of the commons appertaining thereto and with 
all the rights, powers and privileges created by said chapter 134 of Wag- 
ner’s Missouri Statutes, and the eonrt to establish the following iia ile and 
bounds for the corporate limits of said town; to-wit, commencing at the 
southeast corner of the southwest quarter of the northeast quarier of sec- 
tion three, township tifty-nine, range twenty-nine, and running north to thie 
northeast corner of the northwest quarter of section three; thence west to 
the northwest corner of the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section three; thence south to the southwest corner to the southeast quarter 
of the northwest quarter of section three; thence east to the place of begin- 
ning; and the petitioners further recommend that Jonas Potts, Joseph 
Swike, F. B. H. Brown, R. T. West and Dudley M. Clagett, be appointed 
a board of trustees for said town. 
“Signed :] 


T. J. Jefferies. Arch. Hays. 
Joseph Swike. F. B. H. Brown. 
William Luser. Keller Rogers. 
Bladen Ashby. W. M. Shepherd. 
B. A. Warring. M. Barndy. 

J. N. Hollis. Samuel Stecker. 
Frederick Croft. Jonas Potts. 
Joseph W. Kinney. FE. If. Higgins. 
A. J. Kemberling. W. W. Snyder. 
R. T. West. D. M. Clagett. 
John F. Taylor. J. R. Potts. 

G. W. Zentz. R. M. Higgins. 


8. B. Evans. 

“Which petition is received and it appearing to the satisfaction of the 
court that two-thirds of the taxable inhabitants of said town of Win- 
ston have signed said petititiun and that the prayer of said petitioners is 
reasonable; it is therefore ordered by the court that said town of Win- 
ston beand is hereby declared incorporated, under the name and style ot Win- 
ston, and the metes and bounds of said town of Winston be and they are 
hereby fixed, as set forth in the above petition; and all the territory within 
the above described bounds be, and is hereby declared to be, and belong to 
said town, and the inhabitants of said town of Winston are hereby invested 
with all the rights and privileges guaranteed to such towns incorporated 
under chapter forty-one of the general statutes of the State of Missouri; 
and it is further ordered by the court that Jonas Potts, Juseph Swike, F. 
B. H. Brown, R. T. West and Dudley M. Clagett, of said town 
ot Winston be and they are hereby appointed the board of trustees, in and 
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for said town, to hold their offices until their successors are elected and qual- 
ified.” 


CUURCHES. 


There are two church organizations in the town of Winston; viz., the 
Methodist Episcopal and the Evangelical Association, 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


This church was first organized in the year 1874 and was under the pas- 
toral charge of the Rev. H. 8. Barnes. The following year the congrega- 
tion through the exertion of their pastor commenced the erection of a chureh 
edifice. The building was not completed that year, and in 1876, the Rev. 
Mr. Anderson succeeded Mr. Barnes us pastor of the church. The church 
was completed in 1876 and is a substantial frame building 30x46 feet in 
size, with a tower and bell, and is otherwise neatly arranged and _ finished. 
The chureh has now a membership of seventy-five, and there is a flourish- 
ing Sunday-school] connected with it. 


THE EVANGELICAL CIIURCH, 


The abuve named chureh was first organized as far back as 1865, and was 
located in school district No. 1, of Colfax township. The members of this 
churel: are chiefly Germans, from Pennsylvania, whose characteristics are 
sobriety, industry and economy, and who are most]y farmers. They are a 
class that build up and enrich a country by their frugality, and Colfax 
township is largely indebted to them for her rapid progress the past few 
years, and of ber present prosperity. In the fall of 1879, this congregation 
decided npon erecting a chureh in Winston; they settled in that vicinity and 
the town was convenient to all. A fine brick chureh was erected 32x44 feet 
in size, and finished substantially. It is an ornament to the town. Witha 
present membership of fifty, and a Sunday-sehool which is in a prosperous 
condition, the Evangelical Church has a promising future. 

There are a few other denuminations in Winston, but not of sufficient 
number to form an organization at present. As the town grows, it is the 
hope to increase the members to a number that will warrant an organization 
that will be sustained, 


SOCIETIES.——I. 0. QO, F, 


This order has a fine lodge numbering fifty-one members, and is known as 
Winston Lodge No. 871. Jt was organized in the spring of 1877 with 
twelve charter members, as follows: F. B. H. Brown, William Leeper, 
Henry Koons, Jolin Kalbfleisch, John T. Shaw, Joseph Swike, M. J. Benson, 
George W. Zentz, James T. Matchett, J. M. Bickel, W. P. Castor, and Wil- 
liam 8. Mallory. The charter is dated Mareh 5, 1877. The names of the 
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first officers of Winston Odd Pellows Lodge, are F. B. I. Brown, N. G.: 
Joseph Swike, V. G.; John T. Shaw, See’ is Md. Beak, Piece h They 
have a hall of their own, in size 22x40 anil neatly furnished, The socie ty is 
a model one and a eredit to the town. Their finanees are in a good eondi- 
tion and the lodge is flourishing. Present officers are Ww me § S. Mallory, 
N. G.; David Crall, V. G.; F. B. FH, Brown, See'y 


~ WW ' : 
fe >; M. J. Benson, Per. 
Sec’y; and John Kalbfleisch, Treas. 


A. F. & A.M, 


This soviety is a large and flourishing one, and was for some time located 
at Victoria, from which place it was removed to Winston in 1879. At 
present the lodge holds its meetings in the J. M. LI: andy brick building, 
but they are at this time building a tine lodge room or hall which will be 
completed ina few months. The present membership is sixty and its fu- 
ture is as promising as its members could wish fur. 


GOOD ‘TEMPLAKS. 


This is another flourishing order with an organization of fifty members, 
who hold weekly meetings. They have uo hall of their own and their meet- 
ings are held at the Methodist Chureh. 


KNIGHTS OF HONOR, 


A society which is yet young in years, but with a promise of a bright fu- 
ture and an increased membership. It now numbers twenty-tive and holds 
regular meetings at the Odd Fellows Hall. 


NEWSPAPER DEATIL RECORD. 


In the year 1878, E. A. Huson began the publication of a newspaper at 
Winston called Zhe Winston News. This floarished, or seemingly so, for 
a period of six months, when death claimed it. It was a bright and newsy 
little sheet but ahead of the times. 

In 1880 the long-felt want was again filled by E. A. Martin, starting a 
weekly paper and ealling it the Vew Lre. He tried hard to believe a re- 
ally new era liad started in Winston, but after a year’s strugyle the Vew 
Era ceased to exist. This ended the newspaper business, as at this writing 
Winston has no paper. 


WINSTON BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


J. Swike, dry goods, groceries, ete.; Watson & Homer, dry goods, grocer- 
ies, ete.; F. B. H. Brown, drugs and medicines; J. T. Shaw, drngs and 
medicines; 8. Clark & Go., hardware; P. A. Ilaney, hardware; William 
Shepherd, groceries; C. B. Munson, grocery and restaurant; Wade & Bel- 
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linger, grocery and restaurant; J. M. Handy, grain and lumber dealer; 
Swike, Koons & Cole, grain dealers; Cave & Fales, livery stable; Frank Cal- 
houn, livery stable; Robert J. Whitchurch, blacksmith; N. Whetstone, black- 
smith; Robert Munson, wagon-maker; Mrs. Susan Brinegar, millinery; P. 
H. MeAthe, artist; FP. C. Eastman, D. M. Clagett and IL. E. Brook, physi- 
cians; Chapman & Snyder, and E. A. Huson, attorneys; Winston Totel, 
William F. Reynolds, proprietor. 

The present town board of Winston is composed of the following named 
gentlemen: David Gingery, R. J. Whitchurch, A. J. Kemberling, J. M. 
Handy. R. C. Groves was also elected but removed, and his place is vacant 
on the board. 


CHEESE FACTORY. 


The “ Banner Cheese Factory of Winston” was instituted in the spring of 
1881, and commenced making cheese on the 7th of July following. The pro- 
prietors are A. G. Bradley & Son. They run ten presses and two large 
vats, and have a capacity of working five thousand pounds of milk per 
day. The tarmers consider this one of the best institutions of the country, 
as they find ready sale for their milk at all seasons of the year. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Jw. M. BICKEL. 


John Milton Bickel was born in Elkhart, Indiana, December 18, 1847, 
and is the son of Benjamin and Catharine Bickel. His mother dying when 
he was six years old he was taken by his grandparents, with whom he lived 
until he was eight years old, when his father having married again he re- 
turned home and lived until he became of age. He was edneated in 
the Seminary of South Bend, Indiana, and the Collegiate Institute of Go- 
shen, Indiana, He began teaching at the age of eighteen and followed it 
seven consecutive years. In the full of 1871 he came to Daviess county and 
settled on a farm in Colfax township, three and one-half miles southwest of 
Winston, where he pursued farming until 1876, when he engaged in the im- 
plement business in Winston, continuing until 1880, In 1880 and 1881 he 
taught a six months term of school in Winston, and during the summer of 
1851 was employed by the Shull Brothers, of Kansas City, jto sell farm 
implements in Missonri and Kansas, and in the fall of that year began in the 
employ of C. Aulman & Co., of Ohio. 

March 18, 1869, Mr. Bickel married Miss Hettie, daughter of Adam and 
Esther Fry, of Venango county, Pennsylvania, They have four children; 
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viz., Eudora, William R., Ettie May and Benjamin F. Mr. and Mrs. Bickel 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal Choreh, of Winston. He is a 
charter member of Winston Lodge No. 871, LO. O. F., and is P.G. of that 
order. 


FRANK i. H, BROWN 


Is a native of Canada, born near the Bay of Canta, April 14,1536. THis 
father, James P. Brown, is a native of Eastport, Maine, and was born in 
1805. He made merchandising his principal occupation during lite. and 
died December 3, 1874, at Danviile, Dodge county, Wiseonsin, 

Young Brown remained at his birthplace until he was five years of age, 
and at the ave of tifteen was engaged in clerking in a store in the town of 
Glen- Allen, Ontario, remaining in this business for two years. In 1552 he 
went to Jeflerson county, Minnesota, where he was engaged in farming and 
in the livery business for three years, and in 1855 entered a tract of 280 
acres of land in Steele county, Minnesota. He remained there cultivating 
and improving this furm about twelve years. 

Tn 1858 Mr. Brown was united in marriage tu Miss Elizabeth Caslor, who 
at that time lived in Steele county, Minnesota. His wife is a daughter of 
Daniel Caslor, a native of New York, and at one time a resident of Coltax 
township. 

In 1862 Mr. Brown volunteered with twenty-five or thirty of lis neigh- 
bors to protect themselves from the depredations of the Sioux Indians who 
were at that time devastating the country, destroying property and massa- 
ering the people. Not long after this he was enrolled in Company C, 
Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and served in this company 
asa regular, fighting against the Indians, until November 20, 1865, when 
he was mustered out, and returned to his family. In 1867 he came to Da- 
viess county, Missouri, and purchased a farm near Winston, in Colfax town- 
ship, and gave his attention to farming about seven years. [Te then went 
to the town of Winston where he has since been engaged in the sale of 
drugs. : 

Mr. Brown has been twice married, and has a family of seven children: 
James D., Clara M., Thaddeus, Eldora, Laura, Arthur B. and Cassius M. 


ROBERT CARTER 


4 _ vy & “I % TAS Vas ie , te 
Was born in Holmes county, Ohio, February 98, 1822. He was reared in his 
native county and there received his education. At the age of nineteen he 
migrated with his parents to Daviess county and settled on a farm, where 
' 5 
he spent the next three years, and 
beginning of the war he was enrolled in 


commenced farming for himself. At the 
the State Militia, and during the 


is oe ant ee COPTIC Mess atic 
last year of that great struggle was called into active service. After being 


43 
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honorably discharged he returned to Colfax township, where he now resides 
on a finely improved tarm of 247 acres. 

Mr. Carter was married tu Miss Sarah J. Kier, October 5, 1548. She is 
the daughter of Robert aud Martha (Walker) Kier, both natives of Penn- 
sylvania. Ten children have been born te them: James A., John, Robert, 
Martha, Perlina M., Andrew J. (deceased), Betsy A., Mary L., Sarah L. and 
Josie Bb. 


T). M. CLAGETT, M. D, 


Dudley Maleolm Clagett was born in Natchez, Mississippi, March 24, 
1846, and is the son of Hezekiah and Elizabeth Clagett. He lived with his 
parents at his birth-place until he was ten years old, when they removed to 
St. Louis, where he lived with them until 1S70, excepting four years that 
he worked ona farm tor bis father in Franklin county, Missouri. He ob- 
tained his education by attending the publie schools and the St. Louis High 
School, from which he graduated in 1865. In 1868, while on his father’s 
farm, he began the study of medicine under the instruction of Dr. G. O. 
Hardeman and graduated as Doctor of Medicine, from the St. Louis 
Medical College, in the spring of 1872. In the following May 
he came to Daviess county and settled at Victoria, where he practiced 
until January, 1875, when he came to Winston and established his present 
practice which has become Inerative and is constantly increasing, extending 
over Daviess and DeKalb counties. 

January 1, 1875, Dr. Clagett married Miss Mary A., daughter of James 
and Martha Wood, pioneers of Daviess county. They have one child, Osear 
I, born at Winston, August 7, 1581. They have lost three children all dy- 
ing when very young. In 1880 he was elected coroner of Daviess county. 
He is a member of Winston Lidge No. 371, 1. O. O. F. 


MENRY G. DEERING 


Is a native of Kentucky, and was born near Grayson, August 11, 1826. His 
father, John Deering, was born in Stokes county, North Carolina, in 1801. 
This mother was a native of Virginia. When he was quite young bis paré 
ents moved to West Virginia, remained but a short time and returned to 
Kentucky, and soon after went to Ohio. In 1848 he came, in company with 
his parents, to Daviess county, where he continues to reside, engaged in 
farming. 

Te was married, in 1350, to Miss Melinda M. Hanna, daughter of James 
P. and Rebecca D, Hanna. Mr. and Mrs. Deering have had twelve children, 
nine of whom are living: John B., born Augnst 25, 1852; James W., born 
March 13, 1854; William E., born June 4, 1858; Santord H., born March 
24, 1860; Martha F., born April 27, 1862; Ida M., born May 11, 1864; 
Henry E., born July 8, 1866; Albert D. and Margaret B., twins, born Oc- 
tober 15, 1869. 
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EF. C. EASTMAN, A. YD. 


Frederick Converse Eastman was born in Lincoln county, Ontario Prov- 
inee, Canada, December 28, 1842, His parents, W ‘liam and Catharine 
Eastman, were also natives of Canada, His tather dying when le was tive 
years old, he lived with his mother until be was fourteen, when he was em- 
ployed in the store of G, C, Fields, of Smithville, Canada, asa clerk, Be- 
fore leaving home his mother endeavored to give him a Jaireducation. Af- 
ter clerking one year he attended the Aeademy at Gilsonburg, Canada, and 
was in attendance for four years, He began the study of medicine in 1861 
under Dr. Michael Turner at Smithville, bnt Dr. Turner dying in the fol- 
lowing fall he resumed his studies under Dr. J. Calver, of the same place. 
While pursuing his medical studies he taught school to defray his expenses. 
In 1864 he took a medical course in the medical department of the Michi- 
gan State University at Ann Arbor, and in the spring of that year was ap- 
pointed by Dr. J. O. Hughes, surgeon general of the State of Towa, med- 
ical cadet in the Military Hospital at Keokuk, Iowa, and while performing 
‘the duties of cadet he also entered the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
at Keokuk, from which he graduated a Doctor of Medicine on the 31st of 
May, 1865, After prospecting awhile he located at Alto Vista, Daviess 
county, November 15, 1865, where he built up an extensive practice and re- 
mained there until April, ISTS8, when he removed to Winston and established 
his present practice. The doctor for some years lived a lite of single bles- 
sedness, his mother living with him from 1871 to 1876, when she was called 
to Canada by the sicknese of a daughter, he accompanying her, and after vis- 
iting a short time extended his trip te New York City and to the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia, retarning to Alto Vista in July of the same 
year. Besides being a practicing physician, the doctur also carries on farm- 
ing on an extensive seale. 

In 1877 he was united in marriage to Miss Carrie F. King, of DeKalb 
county. They have had three children born to them, all of whom are 
dead. Dr. and Mrs. Eastman are members of the Methodist Episeopal Clhureh 
‘of Winston. Ile isa member of Winston Lodge No, 377, 1.0. O. F. 


LEWIS EVANS 


Was born in the village of Watertown, Jefferson county, New York, De- 
cember 2, 1834. Ilis parents were mn: itives of Massachusetts. Mr. Evans 
maisntngd. on the farm with his parents wntil he was twenty vears of age, 
during which time he obtained his edueation. Going to Minnesota in 1854, 
he worked on a farm nearly two years, then returned to Jefferson county. 
At the expiration of three years more he eame to Daviess county, first set- 
tled near Winston, afterward moved to Caldwell county, and from thence 
back to Daviess county, where he now resides, engaged in farming. 
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February 22, 1866, he was married to Miss Adaline Paddock, a resident 
of Jefferson county, New York. They have two children: Leona B., born 
August 1, 1867; and George, born February 17, 1870. 


T. J, JEFFERIES. 


Thomas John Jefferies was born in Pudymore, Somersetshire, England, 
November 9, 1841. He lived with his parents until he was eight years old, 
when he left home, while attending school, without their consent, and came 
to the United States, arriving at New York city in the spring of 1849. He 
paid the expenses of the voyage out of money given to him by his grand- 
mother for ‘* pin money.” Being among strangers he found it hard work to 
maintain himself, but making the acquaintance of a farmer from Herkimer 
county, New York, by the name of Reuben Reynolds, he was taken by 
him, and with whom he lived and made his home for many years. In June 
of 1851, he accompanied a Captain Boyer on an excursion to Europe with 
whom he visited France, Germany, Italy, Spain and Ireland. Teturning 
to the United States in the fall of 1852, he again made his home with Mr. 
Reynolds, with whom he lived and worked for until 1870. In 1862, he at- 
tended the Knox College at Galesburg, [inois. On leaving Mr. Reynolds 
in 1870, he came to Missouri and located at Kidder and engaged in the ag- 
ricultural implement business with A. W. Rice antil 1872, when he quit 
that business and came to Winston and became station agent for the Chi- 
cigo, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company. 

March 16, 1877, he married Miss Helen Orr, of Maysville, DeKalb 
county, Missouri. He is a member of Western Star Lodge No. 15, A. F. 
& A. M., ot Winston, Chapter No. 11, R. A. M.,and Kadosh Commandery 
of Knights Templar, of Cameron. He las held several offices in Colfax 
township and is now justice of the peace. 


HENRY CC, KELSO 


Is a native of Daviess county, Missouri, and was born December 13, 1846. 
Tlis father, FE. C. Kelso, was a New Jersey farmer who came to Daviess 
county at anearly date. Henry C. received his education and early training 
in his father’s home and at the age of nineteen began life for himself. He 
spent ore year in traveling and then in 1868 entered a drng store in Hamil- 
ton, Missouri, remaining two years, when he returned to Daviess county 
and turned his attention to farming which now oceupies his time. 

Mr. Kelso was married, in 1873, to Miss Virginia A. Ray, of Virginia, 
and danghter of Willian E. and Elizabeth Ray, formerly residents of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. and Mrs. Kelso have bad two children: Leah, born March 81, 
1875; and Anna D., born May 2, 1878—died November 27, 1879. 
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A. J. KEMBERLING 


Is a native of Union county, Pennsylvania, and is the son of A, J. and 
Catherine Kemberling, both of whom were natives of the same county. 
He was born March 24, 1828, and remained with his parents until he ate 
tained his twenty-tirst year; being engaged in farming and attending school. 
In 1849, he went to Seneca eounty, Obie, where he spent twelve years on a 
farm. From that place he removed to St. Joseph county, Michigan, and at 
the end of nine years came to Daviess county and purehased a farm in Col- 
fax township where he resided four years, when he moved from his farm and 
took charge of a hotel in Winston. 

Mr. Kemberling was married, J uly 7, 1850, to Miss Rebeeca Oldt, of 
Union county, Pennsylvania. She died in 1880, leaving four children; Ma- 
ry, Ellen L., Harriet M., and Roswell J. : 


d. He. MALLORY, 


Joseph Henry Mallory was born near where Winston is now located, 
Mareh 22, 1844, where he was reared. He is the son of George and Eliza- 
beth Mallory, pioneers of Daviess county, of 1838. His mother dving when 
he was only three weeks old he was taken and reared by J. TL. Mallory, a 
relative, until he was seventeen years old. He had no edueational advan- 
tages but by personal application has aequired a fair business edueation. 
January 25,1866, when nineteen years old, he married Miss Matilda Man- 
ring, of Daviess county, and began to farm which he followed until 1863, 
when he came to Winston and established his present business of buying and 
shipping stock and grain, shipping annually an average of 200 car-loads of 
stock. Mr. and Mrs. Mallory have three children, Roxey, Amanda, and 


Leona. He is a member of Winston Lodge No, 370, I, O. O. F. 


SAMUEL &8TECKER 


Was born near Easton, Northampton county, Pennsylvania, August 1s, 1841. 
His parents are John and Sarah Stecker, who were born and reared in the 
same county. Te lived with them until he was twenty, and was educated 
in the public schools of his native county. On leaving home in 1860, he 
went to Illinois and worked as a hand on a farm near Freeport for one year, 
and then went to Three Rivers, Michigan, where he worked until 1862, 
when he enlisted in Company D, Twenty-fifth Michigan Volunteer Infant- 
ry to serve for three years, but being wounded at the battle of Tibb’s- Bend, 
Kentucky, July 4, 1863, he was sent to the United States Hospital No. 12, 
at Madison, Indiana, where he was discharged in the spring of 1865. After 
his discharge he returned to Three Rivers, Michigan, where lhe was employ- 
ed again as a farm hand and worked for the same man, George Weinberg, 
until 1868, whén he came to Missouri and located on land which he purchased 
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one and one-half miles southeast of Winston, where he lived until 1873, 
when he sold ont and came to Winston and began to work at the carpenter 
and joiner’s trade which he still follows. 

January 1, 1ST0, Mr. Stecker married Miss Fannie, danghter of Jacob 
and Catherine Fleicher, old residents of Daviess county, who at one time 
owned part of the Jand that is now the site of Winston, In 1876 he was 
elected and served as constable of Colfax township and, in 1881, was elected 
and served as street commissioner of Winston. Tle is a member of Win- 
ston Lodge No. 15, A. I’. & A. M. 


THOMAS J. WOOD 


Was born in Fountain county, Indiana, March 15, 1836. His parents were 
natives of Scott county, Kentucky, but migrated to Indiana, and from thence 
to Caldwell county, Missouri, when he was about three years of age, and 
soon moved to Daviess county. Mr. Wood has resided in this county 
since 1839. He was enrolled in the State Militia in 1862, and served two 
years as one of the home guards. Since that time he has been engaged im 
farming and now lives on a well improved farm near Winston. 

Mr. Wood was married, January 1, 1869, to Miss Emily J. Ray, then liv- 
ing in Daviess county. Ter parents were natives of Virginia. Six chil- 
dren were born to them: Ida L., Susan E., Joseph W., Josephine F., Ed- 
ward T. (deceased), and Benjamin F. 


MICHAEL W. YUUNG 


Is a native of Europe, and was born August 17, 1884. He is a son of 
Michael Young, a native of Germany, born May 11,1804, The mother of 
Michael W., whose maiden name was Dorothy Wander, is also a native of 
Germany, born in 1802. Our subject remained in his native country until 
he was about four years of age when he earne with his parents to the United 
States and first settled in Stark county, Ohio. After a short time his 
mother died and he was hired out to work for his clothes and schooling. He 
continued to work in this way for ten years during which time he received 
his education and early training. He was then engaged in farming until 
1858, when he was married to Miss Saral Koons, who was born March 16, 
1836, in New York. The ceremony was performed by Rev. J. Doll,in Summit 
county, Ohio. Soon after his marriage he moved to Will county, Mlinois, 
where he was engaged in farming ten months, then returned to Summit 
county, remained on a farm four years and then returned to Will county, re- 
mained two years, and came to Daviess county, where he purchased a farm 
in Colfax township. He next moved to Hamilton, Caldwell county, Mis- 
souri, and engaged in making brick about four years, then returned to his. 
farm where he remained two years, and then purchased a farm southwest of 
his home at that time, where he remained nearly two years. From there he 
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moved to Gallatin, where he was engaged in making briek and farming for 
. +. = - aa . . = r . = ‘ a 

three years and returned to his farm in Colfax township where he now lives 

The union of Mr, and Mrs. Young has been blessed with eight children; 
namely, Daniel W ., born November 19,1858; Isaiah A., born Mareh 4.1861: 
Calvin M., born July 14, 1863; William H., born October 12, 1865: Edwin 
M., February 27,1868; Jessie A., born July 6, 1ST1—died November 30 

rd : 7 iid 4 bs a ; : 
1873; Ella C.. born November 27, 1873; Albert J.. born May 11, 1S78—died 
in December, 1880. Mr. Young is a member in good standing of the L. O. 


O. F, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


LINCOLN TOWNSHIP. 


Situation and Deseription—First Settlead—As They Happened—Churches—Pilot Grove 
Chureh—Methodist Episcopal Church—Old School Baptist Church—Chyristian Church 
—Baptist Church— Catholic Church—Schools—Bancroft—Business—Official Record — 
Biographical Sketches. 


SITUATION AND DESCRIPTION, 


Lincoln, the northeast township in Daviess county, is located mostly in 
township sixty-one of range twenty-six. One mile wide, however, running 
across the north part of the township its entire width. is in congressional 
township No. 62. It contains some of the most beautiful tracts ot land to 
be found in Daviess or any other county. A imaguiticent prairie, gently un- 
dulatiny, giving ita natural drainage and at the same time giving the whole 
country a beautiful and picturesque appearance to the eve of the traveler as 
he passes through its well cultivated fields am] views the pleasant homes 
and well kept fences ot its energetic and industrions citizens. Lincoln town- 
ship, like nearly all of the others in the county, is in size a congressional 
township, being six miles square. It is bounded on the north by Harrison 
county, on the east by Grundy county, on the south by Jamesport, and on 
the west by Washington township, and has thirty-six sections or twenty- 
three thonsand and forty aeres of which the assessor returns twenty-three 
thonsand and thirty-eight and nineteen one-hundredth acres. 

As has been before remarked the township is nearly all prairie, Int still 
it is far trom being devoid of woodland. Numerous creeks traverse its 
boundaries giving both wood and water. The principal creeks and streams 
which pass through, nearly all of which take their rise within the territorial 
limits of the township, are Pilot Grove Creek, Bullard’s Branch, Lang Creek 
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Little Creek, Hickory Creek, and several other streams which fairly inter- 
lace the township and upon whose banks a supply of wood is found. Nu- 
merous springs also dot the surface, and wells of good water are found at 
the depth of from fifteen to forty feet. Thus nature has done much for 
Lincoln township, and now it is only man’s work that is needed to make it 
blossom like the rose, giving fair homes and full granaries to those who do 
their work thoroughly and well. 


FIRST SETTLED. 


It was sometime after the central, southern, and western portions of the 
township were settled before Lincoln could boast of being the liome of the 
white man, and while Honey Creek township could boast of a settlement as 
early as 1881, and Lick Fork in 1832, and Grindstone in 1538, it was not 
until 1837 that these beautiful and sloping prairies became the home of the 
stalwart pioneer. 

In the latter year came John Williams, a live Kentuckian, who settled on 
section thirty-one, in the southwest corner of the township. James Means, 
the same year staked his claim on section thirty. Mrs. Sarah Williams 
placed her cabin on the same section. These were from Kentucky. Peter 
Bear, tur along time one of the county justiees, came in 1839 from the 
muddy banks of the fowing Muskingum in Eastern Ohio. He came in 
Mareh of that year and also staked out a home on section thirty. John 
Mikels, while from Kentucky, originally, moved to Lincoln township from 
Indiana, and came in Mareh and settled on section thirty-one. Reuben 
Macy eae in 1838, and so did Thomas Brown. Then came William and 
Berg. Shirley, and Jacob Brown trom Indiana and Ohio, most of whom are 
still living, enjoying the fruits of a well-spent lite, honored and respected 
by all. 

Then we have Joseph Everly, originally from Pennsylvania, who eame 
from Indiana direct, and he too tried section thirty, as a place to start im 
life. This settlement was on what was called Pilot Grove Creek, and was 
called the Pilot Grove Settlement, and the church of the Baptist denomina- 
tion was called the Pilot Grove Baptist Church. It was not long before 
other portions of the township, received their quota of the new arrivals, and 
although slow to settle, vet Lincoln proved that her growth was solid, and 
that her enterprising people were gaining fully as fast in this world’s goods 
as any of her sister townships, Like the early privations of other sections, the 
pioneer of Lincoln found theirs, and they, too, traveled nearly one-hundred 
miles for supplies, taking from ten to twelve days for a trip, and they ground 
their corn at a horse-mill, or hand-mill, or pounded it in the burnt hollow 
ofa log. Brunswick, Lexington and Richmond were their principal trading 
points, but in later years, Chillicothe received a large portion of their trade. 
These corn-mills were pretty slow and it was actually reported of one of 
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these mills of those early years, that the meal failing to come through, it 
was discovered that three turkey goblers ad perched themselves by the 
feed, and were eating the corn as fast as it fell inte the hopper. This was 
the story of one of these mills, very slow in its work. and never hearing 
that the story was ever seriously contradicted, we are fain to believe in its 
truthfniness. Like the boy who went to a mill and got tired of waiting for 
his grist, exclaiming with great impatience and sarcasm that “he could eat 
the meal as fast as it was ground.” The miller wanted to know of the boy 
how long he could do it, and the boy exclaimed, “ until T starved to death.” 
It will be seen that there are strong grounds for belief in the turkey story, 
and that in those early days there were some very slow vrict-mills and with 
an aptitude for simile on the part of the pioneers that would be no diseredit 
to the present generation with all the advancements claimed to have been 
nade since in the use of the English language and for terse expression, 
The prairie fires which oceurred almost every fall, were the eause of the de- 
struction of considerable property, crops and fences going down before the 
devouring Hames, but they were closely watched and not allowed to get 
headway when it could be helped. While the pioneers fought the fire wild 
animals could be seen Heeiny from the danger, fearing man mach Jess than 
the fire. John Mikels counted no less than sixty-five wolves in going a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles, fleeing from the track of the tire. 

In 1841 and 1842 quite a number of immigrants settled in the western 
and northern part of the township, and a few years later there was a pretty 
general settlement. The prairies were rich and yielded bountifully and 
those who came before were now writing to their eastern and southern 
friends of the elysium they had fonnd in the west, and to come and see the 
rich farming lands. They came and saw and settled, and thus has Lincoln 
grown up a band of bruthers,coming so many from the same places that 
communities have been formed and old ties renewed that had their first 
inception in the homes of their parents and the playmates of their child- 
hood. 


AS THEY HAPPENED, 


The first marriage, the date of whieh memory has kept green, was that of 
Miss Maria Seats to Samuel Haves. The nuptial ceremony was performed 
at the house of Joseph Everly in the mouth of December, 1549, by the Rev, 
William Mikels. The young couple started ont with a host of friends and 
their well wishes, and had bright anticipations of their own happiness. 

The first child was William H., son of Peter and Luey Bear, who was 
born April 15, 1839; the next was G, W. Williams. 

The first girl born in the township was Hannah J. Mikels, daughter of 
John and Catherine A. Mikels. 

The first death of record is that of the infant ehild of Peter and Luey 
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Bear, who died in the spring of 1841. It was buried on John Mikels’s 
place on section thirty-one. 

The Rey. William Mikels, a Baptist divine, was the tirst preacher of the 
gospel in the township. He preached at the house of Joseph Everly in the 
year 1839 and at other places, and organized what has since been known as 
the Pilot Grove Baptist Church in the year 1840. Tle has always been an 
earnest and consistent worker in the chureh. 

The first school was taught by James Jetteries in the year 1844. This was 
in a log school-house on section thirty, put up by the surrounding neigh- 
bors, primitive in style but fully up to houses of edneation erected in those 
days. This school numbered trom ten to fifteen scholars and being a sub- 
seription school, the teacher received a salary of fifteen dollars per month. 
Mr. Jetieries is now, or wus when last heard trom. a minister of the gospel, 
and was preaching in Towa. 

The first regular school-house was built in 1855,and was erected by Alex- 
ander Gillilan at a eost to the district of $140. It was a frame house 
and was at that time considered one of the finest in the county, It was 
known as the Brown school-honse. The first school tanght in it was by 
Caleb Smith, who still lives an bonered citizen with a large family of chil- 
dren and grandchildren growing up around him, 

Dr. D. B. Till lias the honor of being the oldest permanent physician in 
Lincoln township. Tle eame from Adams county, Illinois, and settled near 
Banerott, at which place he now lives. He belongs to the homeopathic 
school of medicine and still enjoys a large practice and is respected and 
honored by all. 

In the industrial arts, Mrs. Hannali Everly wove the first cloth in the town- 
ship, one of those early pioneer women whose strong sense and active hands. 
were the groundwork of suecess of pioneer life. 


CHURCIIES,--PILOT GROVE CHURCH. 


This is the oldest church in the township and one of the oldest in the 
county, and is of the Duptist denomination, It was originally organized in 
1840, by Rev. William Mikels, its first pastor, and the original members 
were Joseph Everly and wife, John Mikels and wife, Jolin J. Everly, Lucy 
Bear and Mrs. Sarah Mikels. The congregation built a log chureh in the 
summer of 1545, at a cost of about $100. The pastors were Revs. William 
Mikels, Elijal Morrill, John Smith, William Baldwin and Joseph Wood. 
The church grew and flourished until 1857, when a new place of worship 
was erected at a cost of SSU0, The tirst pastor of the new church was Rev. 
William Baldwin. Those who were members at the time of the erection of 
the new church were Jndge Peter Bear, Jolin Mikels. Hadley, Moses and 
Thomas Brown, and a number of others whose names were not sent in. They 
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now have a very fine church, thirty-two by forty-eight feet in size, neatly 
finished and furnished, and have a present membership of 160. It is in ev- 
ery way in a snecessful condition. 


METHODIST EPISCOVAL CHURCH. 


This church had quite an early organization in the township, but the first 
church was not erected until 1868. This was a handsome building, costing 
$1,000, and was dedicated hy the Revs. Hale and Hanley, the same year. 
The church has been of steady growth, in youd financial condition and hasa 
following of sixty-two earnest and faithful members of God's household, 
This church is located at Bancroft. 


OLD SCHOOL BAPTIST CHURCH, 


This is one of the old churches of the township and was organized early 
in 1859. Among the original members were Francis Burrell! and wife, Lu- 
eretia Ward, J. M. Ward and wife, William Brandon, 8. Haynes and oth- 
ers. The church was never dedicated. The first pastor was Rev. James M, 
Ward, who still holds the position. The church has a membership of be- 
tween forty and fifty, and a neat frame church edifice, which cost some S700. 
It has not been of rapid growth, but seems to have kept up with the gen- 
eral increase of population of the township and of the chureh in other see- 


tions, 
CHRISTIAN CIPURCH. 


This is anew church in the township, and was not organized until 1880, 
and is known as the Whitefield Christian Chureh. A place of worship was 
erected in ISSO, soon after its organization, and dedicated in the fall of that 
year. The building cost $1,000, and is a substantial one. ‘The church is 
near the south line of the township and is in a prosperous condition, having 
a membership at this time of fifty-six. The pastor is the Rey. J. P. Jordan, 
The original members were Peter Nighswonger and wife, Abram Nighswon- 
ger and wife, William Robinson and wife, Quintes Robinson and wife, 
GC. D. Prior and others. The chureh is out of debt and have in connection 
with the church a flourishing Sunday-school of full thirty scholars in at- 
tendance under the superintendeney of A, W. Nighswonger. 


BAPTIST CUURCH. 


This church known as Wood's s Baptist Church was erected in 1580 and is 
under the pastorate of Rey. Joseph Wood. It is situated three miles south- 
east of Bancroft and has a membership of forty-tive. It has quite a large 
following and many earnest workers in its cause. 
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CATHOLIC CILURCH, 


In the year 1878, June 28, a Catholic Church was dedieated by the Right 
Reverend Bishop Hogan, assisted by the Revs. Kennedy and O'Leary. The 
ceremonies were very imposing and a large concourse of people from the 
surrounding country attended the dedication. The church was small in 
number at the time but had strong hopes of improvement. It is situated 
only a short distance from Baneroft. 


SCTIOOLS. 


This township has been one of the foremost in the cause of edneation in 
the county, but four in the county exceeding her in the number of schools 
taught, and two of these being greater in territory. Lincoln, in reality, ranks 
third according to size, and aseand according to population in the number 
of schools taught within her border. Her citizens stand high in this respect 
and Lineoln tow telitp can boast of six new, well finished school-houses, and 
furnished with all the necessary school apparatus. These schools have flour- 
ished because good teachers were secured, or none. 

With this record of schools and churches to educate and elevate the citi- 
zens, and with well cultivated fields and flowing granaries, there is little 
cause for the people of Lincoln township to complain, and much in their 
progress and success for others to emulate, 

There is only one village in the township, but this, too, is composed of en- 
ergetic citizens. 


BANCROFT, 


The town of Baneroft is pleasantly situated in the northwest corner of the 
township, and is located in townships sixty-one and sixty-two, being on the 
township line dividing them, and about one mile from the Sullivan county 
line and the same distance from the west line of the township. Is is prin- 
cipally built upon sections five and thirty-two. It was laid out in the year 
1857, by Joiim Oram and Thomas Mikels, each giving five acres of land 
tor the siteof the town. The first merchant being Washington Nichols and 
the first blacksmith shop was that of Lon. Chaplin, whose sturdy blows upon 
the anvil made mnusie for the villagers, and at the same time told of ener- 
getiec and honest work. 

Bancroft has not grown rapidly nor has it caused any rivalry. It is the 
only village in the township, and is a busy, lively little place of some 150 
inhabitants, and commands a good tr aide, being surrounded by a splendid 
agricultural country and well-to-do farmers. One of the institntions of the 
village i is the brass band, which was organized early in the decade between 1870 
and 1880. This band attended the Gentry County Fair in September of 1873, 
a premium of $100 having been offered for the best musical performance at 
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the fair, To the eredit of the Baneroft brass band let it be said they took 
in that $100. The first leader was William E. Peery, The band is now 
made up as follows, and still holds its well-earned reputation: E. S. Jolin- 
son, leader, E-flat cornet; W.J. Weldon, B-flat cornet: Charles A. Chaplin, 
first alto; James Endicott, second alto; W. E. Peery, B-flat tenor; William 
Oram, barytone; H. E. Gibson, tuba; Jolin B. Markey, bass drum. 


BUSINESS. 


Mitehell & Thornberg, general merchandise; Weldon & Hendricks, gen- 
eral merchandise; H. E. Gibson, hardware store; W. R. Hendricks, drugs, 
paints and oils; there are three practicing physicians, Dr. D. B. Hill, spoken 
of in the early history of the township; Dr. R. L. Green, of the eclectic 
school, who deservedly stands high; and Dr. G. A. Lierlie, a young man of 
solid sense and attainments, reared in the township, and enjoys a good prac- 
tice; John Gordon, blacksmith; Samuel L. Turley, shoeshop; A. F. Hendricks, 
postmaster; C. H. Weldon, drugs; Gibson & Johnson, blacksmiths, and an ag- 
ricultural store, The grangers have a fine hall over one of the dry goods stores,in 
the second story, handsomely finished and furnished. With two churchies, a fine 
school, a stirring business place and neat residences, Bancroft presents the 
pleasing look of a thrifty and comfortable village. Its property valuation in 
1870, as returned by the assessor, was $3,625. Tt now far exceeds these fig- 
ures, but of late years no separate assessment has been made. 


OFFICIAL RECORD. 


Lincoln township was first organized in 1870, and was taken from the terri- 
tory of Grand River, being one of the three original townships in the county 
and the largest of the three. The municipal boundaries have been described 
ona previous page. It was not until what was called the new township or- 
ganization law was passed, that township officers were elected, outside of 
constable and justices of the peace. That law passed the General Assem- 
bly in the winter of 1871-72, and township officers were elected the spring 
following. The law was repealed in 1877-75, aud reénacted in the session 
held in the years 1880-S1, and is, therefore, now in force. 

The officers under the law were as follows: For 1872—Nathan Nichols, 
supervisor; Ralph Woodward, clerk; William Baldwin, assessor; Joseph 

te ata 8 Sivas A 
Wood, collector; James Moss, constable; Royal Mitchell and William Cole, 
justices of the peace. ; _ 
1873—Nathan Nichols, supervisor; Ralph W oodward, clerk; Joseph 
Wood, collector; Martin L. Bear, assessor; James M. Moss, constable; Wil- 
liam R. Cole and Henry E. Gibson, justices. 
1874—Nathan Nichols, trustee; Ralph Woodward, clerk; Martin L. Bear, 
assessor; Joseph Wood, collector; R. J. Mitchell, justice. os 
1875--Nathan Nichols, trustee; Ratph Woodward, clerk; F. M. Madden, 
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assessor; James M. Smith, collector; Timothy G. Scott, constable; R. J. 
Mitchell and Joseph Wood, justices. The latter resigned, and J. F. Mitch- 
ell was appointed to take his place. 

1876—Nathan Nichols. trastee; Peter Bear, clerk; James M. Moss, asses- 
sor; M. G. Netherton, collector; John T. Mitchell, justice. 

1877—Gerard E. Graves, trustee; J. H. Herndon, clerk; James M. Moss, 
assessor; M.G. Netherton, collector; Timothy G. Scott, constable; R. J. 
Mitchell and John T. Mitchell, justices of the peace. 

1881—M. G. Netherton, justice; John Markey, clerk; Solomon Wiles, 
collector; Timothy G. Scott, constable; H. E. Gibson and G. E. Graves, jus- 
tices of the peace. 

The popnlation of Lincoln township in 1870 was 736. The census of 
1880 shows a population of 846. 

The assessed valuation of Lincoln township in 1ST0 was $227,002. 


In 1877 real estate was valued at ...... Cag aie Reet Benen eneaies ..$ 156,020 
In 1877 personal property was valued at..... see .see reese eee es 78,988 
Total ‘valuation . 22.6) cassie BR eine eerie eS tae SiR Ste .$ 235,008 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


JAMES Il. BARNGROVER. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Ohio, February 12, 1825, and lived 
there until he was twelve years old, when his parents moved to Indiana, 
bringing him with them, and in the latter State he grew to manhood and 
completed his education. He began farming in Indiana, and continued there 
until the fall of 1853, when he went to Greene county, Iowa, and remained 
two years. Tn 1855 he moved to Daviess county, this State, and settled in 
Lincoln township, where he has ever since been engaged in farming and 
stock-growing. His splendid farm contains 480 acres of fine land, and na- 
turally and artificially adapted to the stock business. His average produc- 
tion of live-stock per year is, of cattle, twenty-tive head; hogs, 100 head; 
and sheep, 550 head. 

Mr. Barngrover was married, in Indiana, June 17, 1852, te Miss Mary A. 
Payne, anative of Ohio, born March 31,1833. Three children have resulted 
from this uniou: John R., born June 5, 1853; George W., born July 17, 
1856, and died May 1,1880; Sarah E., born January 1, 1860, and died Sep- 
tember 2, 1881. The last named was married to Mr. William Booram, 
April 21, 1878, and they became the parents of two children, James E. and 
Charles W., whom Mrs. Booram was forced to leaye motherless after a short 
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illness. Mr. Barngrover has been a member of the Methodist Episcopal Churel 
over forty years, and his good wife has been a metber for upwards of thirty 
years. ‘his exemplary couple is worthy the emulation of all newly-mar. 
ried young people whe would be happy. 


ISAAC W. BOORAM., 


This gentleman was born in Kanawha county, Virginia (now West Vir- 
ginia), August 23, 1530. At about twelve vears of age he came with his 
father to Grundy county, this State, and there received his education. On 
arriving at the proper age, he commenced farming for himself, and still eou- 
tinues in that worthy walk of life. In Mareh, 1553, Mr. Boorain moved to 
Lineoln township, this county, where he has ever since resided. He owns # 
well-improved farm of 200 acres, on whieh he has a good residence aud barn, 
the entire place being well appointed in every particular. 

Mr. Booram was married, in Harrison county, Missouri, June 10, 1852, to 
Miss Emily Mitchell. This lady died October 27, 1359, and le was married 
to his second wife in Harrison county, October 14, 1560, her maiden name 
being Kittie A. Meyers. Four children were born of the first marriage, 
three of whom still survive, nuned Erastus O., Sarah L., and William, liv- 
ing, and Arvila J., deceased. By the second union he has three children, 
two of whom, Izola and Walter J., are living, and Myrtle, deceased. Mr. 
Booram is well known as a fair-minded, liberal man, and good neighbor. 


WILLIAM T'. BROWN 


Ore 


Was born in Daviess county, Angust 29, 1853, and was reared and received 
his education in the county of his birth. Mr, Grown began life as a farmer, 
and is still engaged in that most essential of all avocations. He owns a good 
stock-farm of 240 acres,on which he lias a fine residence, and has his while 
place correspondingly improved. 

He was married, in this county, February 22, 1873, to Miss Sasan Cray. 
They have one child, a daughter, named Mary. Mr. Brown is a thrifty 
farmer, and produces an average of about sixty head of cattle per annum, 
besides other live-stock and produce in proportion. 


CHARLES W. BURRELL 


Is a native of Missouri and was born in Harrison county, November 7, 1857, 
and was reared and edueated in the county of his birth. On leaving school 
he began farming as an occupation, and continued in that calling until the 
spring of 1880, when he came tu this county and located in Lincoln town- 
ship, where he resumed farming operations and has ever since resided. lis 
farm of 160 acres is well improved, and 120 acres of it are enclosed with 
good hedge fencing, and is nearly all in a high state of eulti vation. 
Mr. Burrell was married, in Harrison county, Missouri, on the 5th of 
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May, 1878, to Miss Alice Williams. Two children were born of this union, 
named Lester O., born December 26, 1879; and Clara F., born October 14, 
1880. The latter died March 5, 1851. 


WILLIAM R. COLE. 


This gentleman is a native of Missouri and was born in Grundy county, 
September 90, 1841. He was reared and edueated in the county of his birth, 
and, on arriving at a suitable age, chose farming as his vocation in life. In 
the spring of 1868 he came to this county, where he has ever since lived, 
engaged in farming pursuits. He owns a splendid farm of 320 acres of 
well-improved land in Lincoln township, on which he and his family now 
reside. When the war broke ont Mr. Cole enlisted, July 31, 1861, in Com- 
pany D, Second Missouri Cavalry (commonly known as “ Merrill’s Horse” 
and served, first as private, and subsequently as corporal, until September 
22, 1864, when he was honorably discharged. He participated in the bat- 
tle of Little Rock, and several other engagements. In 1875 he was elected 
justice of the peace, and served several years. 

Mr, Cole was married, in Daviess county, June 2, 1870, to Miss Naney E. 
Brown. They are the parents of seven chiidren, ive of whom are still liv- 
ing. THe has been a member of the Baptist Chureh tor over eighteen years. 


WILLIAM I. CREWS 


Was born in Livingston county, this State, October 28, 1849, and there grew 
up and was educated. On attaining the proper age to begin life for himself, 
he began farming in his native county, and continued there until the spring 
of 1872, when he came to Daviess county, and has ever since resided here, 
engaged in farming. Mr. Crews owns a farm of eighty acres in Lineoln 
township, which he has well improved with a good house and barn, and all 
modern improvements to correspond, He is a careful farmer and cultivates 
his place to the best advantage. 

Mr. Crews was married, February 17, 1876, to Miss Sarah Dinsmore, a 
native of Kentueky, born Mareh 30, 1848. Two children have been born 
of this union, both boys, named Charles E. and Franklin, the former born 
October 4, 1877, and the latter born June 25, 1880. 


JAMES FORTH 


Was born in Virginia, February 14, 1844. When he was six years old his 
parents moved to Grundy county, this State, remaining two years, and then 
moved to Arkansas. Ilis father died on that trip, in September, 1852, and 
was buried on the way out. The family, however, continued on the road 
until they reached their destination, and remained in Arkansas about two 
years. ‘They then returned to Grundy county, Missouri, and there James 
lived until the war came on. In 1861 he enlisted, as a volunteer, in Com- 
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pany H, Twenty-third Missouri, and served three years, when he was honor- 
7 is . sy , or H ay « . . ; + j + 

wey Gidvharged. He participated in the battle of Pittsburg Landing, and 
was in Sherman’s siege of Atlanta. He returned to Missouri atter his dis. 
charge, locating in Daviess county, where he has ever since resided, engaged 
. ee . mys. . Pe . * ‘ —e 
in farming. This tarm, in Lincoln township, contains 200 aeres, nicely 
fenced and well watered, on which he has a large new barn 40x50 feet in size, 
and all other improvements to mateh. 

Mr. Porth was married, in Daviess county, Missouri, Mareli 26, 1873. to 
Miss Mary J. Bear. Two children have been born ot’ this Nuion, one living, 

. . . - 2 

George W., and one deceased, Leslie L. Mr. Forth is a tine business man, 
who always aims to deal squarely and honorably with all, and * to live and 
let live,” as God designed when Ile made man. 


HOSEPH T. FORTIT, 


This gentleman is a native of Virginia, born September 17, 1849, thongh 
he did not reside in that State after he was two years old, for the reason that 
his parents moved to Grundy county, this State, and brought the subject of 
this sketch with them. IH]e went with the family on the Arkansas trip 
mentioned in the sketch of James Forth, and returned when they did. Ie 
received his education wholly in Missouri, and atter his school-days were 
over, chose farming as a business, and is still engaged in the sume laudable 
calling. He owns a neat little farm of eighty acres, which he lias pat in the 
highest state of cultivation, it being well improved and nicely feneed with 
fine young hedge. 

He was married. in Daviess county, November 12, 1874, to Miss Ellen 
Smith, a native of Missouri. By this union they have two children; 
named respectively, Nellie F., born December 5, 1876; and Alder C., born 
September 26, 1880. The former still survives, but the latter died Jannary 
6, 1881. 


JOHN L. GOODING, 


This gentleman was born in St, Clair county, Mlinois, July 21, 1839. Tis 
parents moved with him teu Adams county when he was tliree years old, and 
there he grew up and acquired his education. He started in life asa farmer, 
and has ever since been engaged iu the same calling. In November, 1848, 
he came to Missouri and located in Lincoln township this connty, where he 
has ever since resided, engaged in farming and stock-dealing. He has a 
well improved and well adapted farm of 162 acres of good land, on which 
he has a neat, new residence, so located as to afford a good view of the snre 


rounding country. He is a good practical farmer and suecesstul stock 


man. 
Mr. Gooding was married, on the 2d of September, 1869, in Adams 


county, Illinois, to Miss Fannie Dayton, a nativeof Adamscounty. By this 
44 


) 
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union they have been blessed with two children: Abram O., born Novem. 
ber 21, 1870; and William H., born September 6, 1875. 


JOUN A. GRAHAM 


Is a Missourian, and was born in Grundy county on the 6th of August, 1849, 
and reared and educated in the county of his birth. After Jeaving school 
he commenced milling and teaming in Livingston county, and continued in 
the same business until October, ISTO, when he came to Daviess county, 
where he has since resided, In this county he bas been engaged in farm- 
ing, and now owns a neat little farm of eighty aeres in Lincoln township, 
which he has put in a high state of cultivation, and improved into a com- 
tortable and profitable home. 

Mr, Graham was married, in Grundy county, August 27, 1871, to Miss 
Carolina b. Witten, They are the parents of four children, of whom James 
K. and Henry W. are living; and lola H. and Bettie J. are deceased. 


GEORGE W. GRIFFITH, 


A native of Pennsylvania, was born June 12,1826. He received his educa- 
tion in the State of his birth, and, on leaving school, learned the wagon- 
maker's trade, at which he worked for three years. He then took up the 
trade of mill-wright and worked thereat tive years. Next he engaged in the 
saw-mill business, continuing in that line until 1862, when he began farming. 
Mr. Griffith inoved to Missouri in April, 1866, and located first at Chilli- 
cothe, Livingston county, where he remained until tke spring of 1867, 
when he came to this county, and has lived here ever since, engaged in 
farming. He owns a good farm of 152 aeres of land in Lincoln township, 
on which he and his family reside at this writing, 

Mr. Griffith was married, in Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, December 14, 1853, 
to Miss Sarah Shultz. Thirteen children were born of this union, nine of 
whom are still living. 


WILLIAM HARDEN. 


The sulject of this sketch was born in Coshocton county, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 18, 1531. Tlis parents moved to Indianapolis, Indiana, when he was 
four years old, and there William was partly educated. When he was fifteen 
years old, they again moved, this time to Westfield, Indiana, where he 
completed his education. Farming was the occupation chosen by William 
as a life-calling, and he engaged in that honorable and independent vocation, 
soon after leaving school, and continued it several years in Indiana. He 
went to Lueas county, Iowa, from Indiana, and remained there till the fall 
of 1854, when he moved to Missouri, settling in Grundy county, where he 
engaged in farming and stock-raising, residing there till 1870. Ile then 
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moved to this county and located in Lincoln township, where he has ever 
since resided. Mr. Harden owns a fine stock-farm of 320 aeres, which is 
well improved and in a high state of cultivation, It has a neat residence, 
and is fenced with Osage orange, having four and one-half iniles of hedge 
fencing. He was married, in Lucas county, Iowa, June 5, 1858, to Miss Sarah 
Smith. Vive children have been born to them; named, Laura, Frank, An- 
nie, Monroe and Harl. 


SOLOMON LIERLEY. 


The subject of this sketch is a native of linois, and was born July 3, 
1830. At seven years old, he moved with his parents to Adams county, that 
State, and there he grew up and was educated. He started in lite as a far- 
mer, and continued there till the spring of 1856, when he eame to Daviess 
‘county, where he continued to reside ever since, engaged in farming. He 
owns a farm of 320 acres of well improved land, in Lincoln township, well 
watered and fenced and having a fine residence and good barn, situated a 
quarter of a mile north of Baneroft. 

Mr. Lierley was married in Illinois, October 10, 1853, to Miss Mary A. 
Pieree. This lady died May 3, 1872. and he married, in this county, June 
15, 1873, Miss Louisa Harper. By his first union Mr. Lierley became the 
father of eight children, seven of whom: Sarah: E., David, Wilson, William 
F., Nathaniel, George W. and John L., are still living, and an infant child 
is dead. His seeund marriage has been blessed with one child, named 
Mary FE. 

In 1858 he joined the Baptist Church and has lived a worthy and consist- 
ent member thereof’ for nearly a qnarter of a century. Mr, Lierley’s char- 
acter as a mau and a neighbor, has always been such as to win him many 
friends. 


FRANCIS M. MADDEN, 


The subject of this sketeh was born in Logansport, Indiana, May 18, 
1846, and there grew up and was partly edueated, When the war came on 
Mr. Madden enlisted in Company B, of the Fifty-fifth Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry and served three months, when he was honorably discharged. In 
the spring of 1865, he came to Grundy county, this State, and located at 
Edinburg. In the fall of 1866 he entered Grand River College, where he 
remained until the fall of 1879, when began school-teaching. 

Mr. Madden was married, Mareh 24, 1870, to*Mrs. Elizabeth Mitchell. 
Mr. and Mrs. Madden have had four children, two of whom, Viola E. and Lau- 
ra L., are still living; the other two, William K. and Olive J., are dead. Mrs. 
Madden had three children by her former marriage, all living; named, re- 
spectively, Sarah R., Laura F., and Ela L. 
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Mr. Madden’s coming to Daviess county was in the fall of 1870, when he 
engaged in farming and stock-raising. He owns a fine farm of 300 acres in 
Lincoln township, on which he hasa fine residence, so located as to command 
a good view of the surrounding country. 

He has been a consistent and valuable member of the Baptist Church, 
since 1879, and for the past five years, has been corresponding tor the Amer- 
ican Baptist Flag. Miss Sarah Mitchell, a step-danghter of Mr. Madden’s 
graduated at the Grand River College in June, 1881, and is now teaching in. 
Kyle Seminary, Hays county, Texas. 


JOUN MARKEY. 


This gentleman, who ranks among the largest farmers of the county, isa 
native of Pennsylvania, born June 18,1846. While he was but a ehild 
his parents moved west and settled in Illinois, where Joln grew to manhood 
and was edueated. On leaving school, he commenced farming as his eall- 
ing in life, and is still engaged in the same essential oceupation. In the 
spring of 1867 he came to Daviess county, Missouri, where he has ever since 
resided, giving his attention to farming and stock-raising. Mr. Markey 
owns a large farm of 900 acres in Lincoln township, well watered and 
fenced, and having a large maple grove of twenty acres for stock 
protection, and, in fact, has his place every way adapted to stock-rais- 
ing. This farm yields, annually, from 500 to 600 head of cattle, which are 
shipped to market. His farmn has a fine orchard of about 200 trees, and 
one acre of superior grape vines, the fruit of whichis pressed into wine. Mr. 
Markey is a thorough business man, and his reputation for fair and honora- 
ble dealing has won him many friends. 


JOHN F. M'DOUGAL. 


This gentleman was born in Virginia, May 1, 1814, and lived there till 
March, 1866, and there acquired his education. His coming to Missouri 
was on the last named date, and here again he engaged in farming, as he 
had done in Virginia, though he found a much more inviting field for agri- 
eulture here than in the time-worn “ mother of Presidents.” Mr. MeDougal 
came straight to Daviess county and settled in Lincoln township just whew 
this country was first recovering from the evil effects of the Civil War. He 
has been quite successtul asa farmer and stock-raiser, and now owns one of the 
best farms in Lincoln township, his place containing 327 acres of fine land 
which he has well improved and adapted to the stock business. 

Mr. MeDongal was married, in Virginia, December 29, 1863, to Miss 
Harriet C. Upton, by which union they have two children; named respect- 
ively, Basil I., and Sarah M. Mr. McDougal is a live man in respect to 
enterprise and thrift, and bears an unspotted reputation as a man and citi- 
zen. 
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MOSES G. NETHERTON, 


The gentleman whose name heads this sketch is another citizen who ean 
Doast of having been to the “ manor born,” being a native of Daviess eoun- 
ty, born February 27, 1845. He reeeived his edueation in this county and 
on leaving school, began farming and has heen a farmer and stock-dealer 
ever since, In February, IS64, he enlisted in Company L, of the Twelfth 
Missouri Cavalry, and served till the war closed, and was honorably dis- 
charged in July, 1865, He participated in the battle of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, under General George H. Thomas, and was in several other fights and 
skirmishes. He returned to his home after his discharge and again resum- 
ed farming. 

Mr. Netherton was married, December 29, 1867, to Miss Elmira C. Brown, 
daughter of Jolin A. and Frances Brown. One child has been born of this 
union, a daughter named Oordia, born August 17, 1870. 

Mr. Netherton is one of the most successful stock-dealers and stock-rais- 
ers in the county. He owns a model farm of 280 acres of excellent land, 
oo which he has a two-story frame residence, so located as to afford a view 
of the country for miles around. He has his place well stocked with 
fine breeds of Short-ITorn cattle and Poland China hogs. He also has a 
fine Clydesdale stallion five years old that has taken a number of premiums 
in this State and [lineis, his first one having been awarded when he was a 
yearling at the Mlinois State Pair. In 1866, “Mr. Netherton was elected con- 
stable of Grand River township and held that position till he moved to Lin- 
coln township. He has served as justice of the peace, township collector, 
and is now serving as township treasurer; in fact, lie has not been a year 
without holding some kind of an office since he lett school. He has been a 
consistent member of the Pilot Grove Baptist Chureh for twelve years, and 
is in all things a worthy and valuable member of society. 


PETER NIGHSWONGER. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Virginia, March 22, 1817. At 
three years of age he went with his parents to Illinois, where he grew up 
and received hits: edueation. On arriving at an age to begin life for himself 
he commenced farming and has been chiefly engagell in that ealling ever 
since. He came to this State and county in 1876, and has resided here eon- 


stantly since that period engaged in farming and stoek-raising. He owns 


a well-improved tarm of 939 aeres in Lincoln township, being ‘well watered 
His residence is beau- 


and timbered, and has three miles of hedge fencing. 
tifully and healthfully located, and commands a good view of the country. 

Mr. Nighswonger was married, on the 6th of March, 1838, to Miss Nancy 
Baetaper, of Illinois, a native of Ohio, and a daughter of George and Su- 
san Barringer. Ten children have been born of this union, eight of whom 
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still survive. Their names in order of birth are, Angeline, Susan, Sophro- 
nia, Abram W., Eliza E., Amanda F., William A., Peter V., Lois L., and 
Thomas D. Those deceased are Susan and Eliza, on the respective dates of 
September 1, 1846, and February 12, 1861. 

Mr. Nighswonger has been a consistent member of the Christian Chureb 
since 1843, and is every way a valuable citizen. 


JOSEPH RADER 


Was born in Franklin county, Indiana, Febrnary 19, 1842, where he contin- 
ued to reside till ten years of age. His parents then moved toMissouri and 
settled in this connty, where Joseph grew to manhood and acquired his ed- 
ucation, Te was reared a farmer and continued in that calling till August, 
1861, when he enlisted in Company H, Twenty-third Missouri Volunteers 
as a soldier and served ecreditably until the time of his discharge in Septem- 
ber, 1864. He took part in the battle of Pittsburgh Landing in April, 
1862, and was there captured by the enemy and held till June 24, when he 
was paroled at Macon, Georgia. He was also in the campaign of Sherman 
from Chattanooga to Atlanta. After he left the army Mr. Rader returned 
to Daviess county and was here married, on the 15th of February, 1866, to 
Miss Martha Brown. Seven children lave been born of this union, named 
as follows: Thomas TI., Laura B., Floyd, Sarah J., Willard H., Francis M., 
and an infant. Mr. Rader moved to the place on which he now resides, 
April 15, 1871. His farm contains 160 acres of good land, well improved 
on which he has a nice residence. The place also has a fine young orchard 
and is in imany respects a desirable home. 


VALEB SCOTT 


Is a Kentuckian, and was reared and edueated in his native State, the date 
of his birth being December 12, 1808. He became a farmer on starting in 
lite for himself, and followed that oceupation in Kentucky till the fall of 
1829. Being then of age, he went to Indiana and there engaged in farm- 
ing and sehwol-teaching till the fall of 1850, when he went to Sangamon 
county, Ilinois, He remained there till some time in 1855, when he came 
to Daviess county, of which he has ever since been a citizen. Two years 
after his coming le was elected justice of the peace, which oftice he resign- 
ed, however, on account of ill-health. Mr. Scott was married, in Kentueky, 
February 28, 1830, to Miss Sarah Seott. By this union they have had 
twelve children, eleven of whom are still living. The names of the sur- 
viving ones are Thomas M., Matthew O., Volney B., Timothy G., Oliver 
G., Matilda, A., Edward D., Mary J., John W., Jacob C., and Martha E. 
The one deceased was a son named William. 

Mr. Seott has been a citizen of this county for over a quarter of a cen+ 
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tury; and his upright character and value asa neighbor and friend are well 
known and fully appreciated by all his acynaintances. 


WILLIAM K. SPARKS 


Was born in Owen county, Indiana, May 20, 1839, and received part of his 
education in the county of his birth, living there till le was twelve years of 
age. lis parents then moved to Boone county, Iowa. and there Willian 
grew up and finished his education. He began farming in lowa. continuing 

1) = ay ey : 2 
there until 1870, when he moved to this State and county, locating in Lin- 
eoln township. He owns a farm of 140 acres of well improved land, which 
he has fenced with hedge tencing. 

Mr. Sparks was married, in Boone county, Iowa, September 14, 1862, to 
Miss Deborah Williams. Nine children have been born of’ this union, 
eight of whom are still living. Their wames are; John ©., Florence A,, 

illi aa , : 1 , 
Nathan O., William E., Graes F., Douglas B., Melvin E., and Naney A., 
surviving, and Thomas, deceased. Mr. Sparks is a good practical farmer, 
whose honesty and fair dealing has won him many friends. 


JOHN TERRY 


Was born in this county March 10, 1850, His parents moved to Grundy 
county when he was five years old, aud there Jolin was reared and edneated. 
He began life as a furmer and has been engaged in farming and stock-deal- 
ing ever since. In the full of 1874, he went to Texas and there engaged in 
stock-raising, remaining till the fall of 1878, when he returned to Missouri 
and settled in Daviess county, where he has ever since resided. He owns a 
good farm of 160 acres in Lincoln township which he has especially adap- 
ted to stock-raising and annually produces about eighty head of cattle 
which he ships or sells to other dealers. 

Mr. Terry was married, in Grundy county, November 19, 1871, to Miss 
Catharine E. Kackley, a native of Grandy county, born June 50, 1548. 
They are the parents of three children; named, respectively, Olive M., born 
October 22, 1872; Lillie M., born April 22, 1874; and Effie A., born in 
Texas, April 16, 1877. 


WILLIAM M. WITTEN 


Isa Virginian, and was born in Tazewell county, that State, on the Sth ot 
September, 1837. He was partly edneated in the county of his birth, but 
left there before completing it. In 1851 he came to Grundy county, Mis- 
souri, locating in Edinburg, and soon atterwards entered Grand River Col- 
lege, where he completed his education, Atter leaving school he began lite 
as a farmer, working with his father. He came to Daviess county in 1856 
and settled in Lincoln township on a fine tract of land containing about one 
thousand acres, which his father had given him. After fencing this place, 
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and putting it partially in cultivation, he must have returned, temporarily, 
to Virginia, for we find him in 1861, enlisted in the canse of the Confeder- 
acy, in Company A, of the Twenty-third Virginia Volunteers. He served 
with credit until the war closed, having held the rank of lieutenant since 
1862. After the war he returned to Daviess county and again engaged in 
farming and stuck-raising, and is now one of the most snecessful stock-men 
in the county. He has one of the best appointed farms in North Missouri, 
consisting of 1,200 acres, it being about the largest in the county. From 
this place Mr, Witten ships, or sells, abont 200 head of cattle per year, 
besides, mules, horses, ete. 

Mr. Witten was married, in Tazewell eounty, Virginia, on the 22d of 
December, 1858, to Miss Pamelia Gillespie, a native of that State. She 
died October 6, 1879, atter bearing him six children. In Mareh, 1831, he 
married Mrs. Ella O. Witten, a native of Tennessee. She had three children 
by her first marriage; named, respectively, Mary L., George T. and Sadie 
A. Mr. Witten had six children by his first marriage, named Mary L., 
William S., Thomas N., James H., Pamelia E., and Nannie F. Mr. Witten 
is known to all as a man of fine business qualifications and ot great force of 
character. 


CHARLES F. WITTEN. 


This gentleman is a Virginian, and was born June 17, 1840, and lived in 
that State until the fall of 1850, when he came to Grundy county, this State, 
and here tinished his edneation in Grand River College. After leaving col- 
lege he began farming, and continued in that county until the fall of 1859, 
when he came to this county and remained two years. He then returned to 
Grundy county and lived there until the fall of 1879, when he came back to 
Daviess and has never again removed. In 1861, Mr. Witten, like a troe 
child of the Sonth, earried out his honest principles, by enlisting in the Con- 
tederate cause, though he only served six months. He was married, in 
Grundy county, May 21, 1861, to Miss Matilda Adkisson. They had four 
ebildren as the result of this union; named, Louisa, Carrie, William and 
Mattie. Mrs. Witten died. Mr, Witten was married to Miss Ettie Mar- 
tin, March 10, 1880, and they have one child, Tomer F. 


CHARLES If, WITTEN. 


This gentleman is a native of Grundy eonnty, this State, and was born 
January 24,1857. His parents moved to this county when he was two years 
old, and here Charles grew upand was educated. On starting in life for 
himself, he began farming and stock-raising, and still follows the same avo- 
cation. He owns a good farm of 180 acres of well-improved land, which is 
well watered, and in a high state of cultivation. 

Mr, Witten was married, in Daviess county, May 3, 1877, to Miss Ama- 
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zette Boyd. She died January 19, 1880, after havine borne one child, whieh 
- vT. . = 

is also dead. Mr. Witten married the second time in Grundy county, his 
last wife being Miss Lena Farnan, the ceremony taking place April 14, 188] 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MARION TOWNSHIP. 


Position, Description, ele —Early Settlement—Orqganization—Townsh ip Officers--Township 
Taxes—Schools~—The Vowen of Civil Bewk—Churches—Methodist Epixeopal Church— 
Christian Church--Secret Orders--Masonie—Odd Fr llows— Biographical Sketches, 


POSITION, DESCRIPTION, ETO, 


This township, with respect to the position of the other townships of the 
county, is bounded on the north by Benton and Grand River: on the east 
by Grand River; on the south by Jefferson, Liberty, and Union; 
on the west by DeKalb county. It lies principally in ranges twenty-eight 
and twenty-nine, in township sixty, and contains twenty-nine thousand two 
hundred and ninety-five and forty-one one-hundredths acres. In the spring of 
1878 the township contained thirty-three thonsand one hundred and thir- 
ty-five and forty-one one-hundredtls acres, but six sections of 640 acres 
each were taken off of the northern part amd added to Benton, leaving the 
area as above given, 

Grand River washes the border of this township for a considerable dis- 
tance on the north and east, while Grindstone Creek, Little and Big Muddy, 
Cottonwood, Big Run, and other streams flow through the township 
in a northerly direction, all emptying into Grand River. The territory 
now embraced in Marion was originally included in Grindstone township, 
one of the original townships. which took its name from the stream of that 
name, on which were made some of the first settlements in the county, 

The township is about equally divided between timber and prairie, the 
timber skirting its entire eastern and northern border along the Grand River, 

-There are also two other belts of timber extending north and seuth near the 
center of the township. 

In area, the township is the largest in Daviess county, and in cliaracter 
one of the best. The population of the township in 1870, when it eom- 
prised far more territory than now, was 1,821; in 1880 it was Loz. 

In November, 1869, David Groomer, Sr., tonnd in the bed of Grand River, 
near hia mill, a mastodon tooth, whieh measured six inches in length and 
three or four inches in diameter at the base. The crown of the tooth was 
much worn. Other pre-historic relics of interest have been found in the 
township at different times. 
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EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


The first settlers in Marion township were David James and James Brown, 
who came in 1832. It is claimed that James Brown was the first actual set- 
tler in the township, coming in the fall of the year 1832. Thomas Pen- 
nington, Ebenezer Fields and a few others settled here in the spring of 1833, 
Asa Ross and Henry Vanover, both from Kentucky, came in 1838. Prior 
to the Jast named year there had settled in the township Rebecca Clevinger, 
David Groomer, Taylor McCulley, William Roper, and Elijah Frost. The 
majority of these settlers had come from Kentucky. 

The first settlements were along Grindstone Creek, and were among the 
first in Daviess county. The nearness to and the abundance of water and 
timber and the fertility of the soil were the chief considerations that induced 
the settlement in this territory to the exclusion of other locations now ree 
garded more valuable. The pioneers of this township bore their full share 
of the privations and hardships of frontier life, and have left behind them 
not only an bonorable memory, but a goodly heritage of fertile territory, 
which is now being turned to good account by their successors and descend- 
ants. 

The first practicing physicians in Marion township were Doctors J. W. 
Hightree and Whitley Miller. The former still lives and is in active prac- 
tice at Civil Bend. 

The first school-house was asmall shanty built of small logs or poles, and 
stood near the Swaney settlement. It bore no comparison to any one of the 
eleven roomy, comfortable school-honses in the township to-day, being built 
in the homeliest, simplest, fashion and furnished in the most frugal, primi- 
tive style. The first teacher in the pioneer school-building was Jonathan 
Trotter. 

In nearly every family there, was a weaver of more or less proficiency, 
who wove the cloth used by the family, but Mrs. Rebecca Clevinger and 
Mrs. William Roper were especially noted as accomplished weavers in the 
early days of this township. They wove nearly all the cloth requiring con- 
siderable skill and knowledge of the loom and shuttle. 

Among the first settlers, not mentioned in the foregoing list, there was 
John MeCalley, who improved the Grantham and Hightree farms. Mr. Me- 
Oulley atterwards went to Texas, but returned, and when last heard from 
was living at Stewartsville, Delkalb county. 


ORGANIZATION, 


Marion township was first organized in 1869. The first officers were: Wil- 
liam E. Black, clerk; Harvey Reynolds, assessor; Daniel Gentis, collector; 
John Haver, supervisor; David E. Henderson, trustee; S. 8. Ryan and John 
W. Ambrose, justices of the peace. 
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The first official meetings of the board of trustees were held at the resi- 
dence of William E. Black. 


TOW NSHIP OFFICERS, 


Since its organization the township has had the following officers during 
the years named :— ; 

1872—Joln Haver, supervisor; William E. Glack, clerk; Harvey Reynolds, 
assessor; Thomas Pruitt, collector; Peter Nance, constable; S. s. Ryan and 
John Ambrose, justices of the peace. : 

1873—John D. Grantham, supervisor; William J. Black, clerk; Samuel 
Reynolds, collector; IL. N. Reynolds, assessor; Samuel T. Ryan and John 
W. Ambrose, justices; Peter H. Nance, constable. 

1874—D. C. Henderson, trustee; W. J. Black, clerk; H. N. Reynolds, 
assessor; Daniel Gentis, eollector. 

1875—Isaae J. Henderson, trustee; W. J. Black, clerk; H. N. Reynolds, 
assessor; Daniel Gentis, collector; L. Schiwvhert, constable; Philip Shaw 
and John W. Ambrose, justices. 

1876—Isaae J. Henderson, trustee; W. J. Black, clerk; IT. N. Reynolds, 
assessor; Daniel Gentis, collector; L. Schwyhert, constable; Philip Sehwy- 
hert, justice. 

1877—Isaac J. Henderson, trustee; William J. Black, clerk; H. 8. Ru- 
lon, assessor; Daniel Gentis, collector; Theodore Stephenson, constable; 
Philip Shaw and B, I’. Hetries, justices. 

1881—Isaac J. Henderson, trustee; Daniel Gentis, collector; Edward 
Smith, clerk; Philip Shaw and B. F. Hetrick, justices. 


TOWNSHIP TAXES. 


The following statement of taxes collected in this township in the year 
1875 may be found of interest for the purpose of reference and comparison: 


GER TASS 0 ayy ccovereue-ciei ne msaioes) mae wae Pe eT ree $ 1,201.79 
Oonnty tax’: siccser sews awd < gemmien rere nae veces ied 
Ravlroad. (iwiscunciscen amaesiveaneet “Reese las aie aka 
Township tax ......-+-+- pear laine at eg UNcr BinTROT aa 300.55 


Qs 
Sahool tax soe Nia eaiewied eee mae coins eee ee 1,384.30 


i C of 5,698.7 
Making a grand total of ©. +. .e- esse eeer reer es 85,698.71 


The assessed valuation of the real property of the township in 1877 was 
3 7, making a total of $318,807, 
$224,690; of the personal property, $4,117, making a total of SBLS8,807 


SCHOOLS, 


Marion township contains eleven school-houses, more than are contained 
sates ; 7g ° 
in any other township in the county, The house m District No. 4 wa 
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burned December 22, 1874. It cost $750 and was insured for $500. School 
was in progress at the time, and the books of the scholars were all lost. 


THE TOWN OF CIVIL BEND. 


The principal town in this township is the village of Civil Bend, which 
is located on section twenty-four township sixty, range twenty-nine. It 
was laid off in 1868 by Gilbert Canfield, who surveyed twenty-four lots and 
had them platted as the town of Civil Bend. In 1880 it contained seventy- 
eight inhabitants, which number it is believed has been increased until 
the population is now about one hundred. 

As a evunty trading place the town transacts considerable business. The 
leading merchant of the place is Isaac J. Henderson, who carries a large 
and well-selected stock of general merchandise. The other prominent bus- 
iness men are Perham & Roberts, dealers in general merchandise; Dr. J. 
W. Hightree, O. F.S. Shumway, druggists; Martin Smith, harness-maker; 
Ryan & Harmon and Fred. Snider, blacksmiths; Drs. J. W. Wightree, 8. 
L. Hardinger, and E. H. Waggoner, physicians and surgeons; 8. 8. Ryan and 
Thomas Roberts, hotel proprictors; Moses Mallory, shoe-maker; I. Davis, 
barber; B. Stapp, restaurant proprietor and dealer in flour and feed; IL. J. 
Henderson, postmaster. The first business house in Civil Bend was built by 
John T. Price. The voting place of Marion township is at Civil Bend. 


CHURCHES.—METHODIS?T EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Methodist Episcopal Chureh of Civil Bend was organized early in 
1865. The minister in charge at the time was Rev. David M. Heath. The 
number of original members was about fifteen, In 1868 a frame chureh 
30x40 in size, was bnilt, at a cost of about $1,500; it was dedicated in the 
fall of the same year by Rev. Mr. Heath, of St. Louis. A parsonage cost- 
ing about $250 has also been erected. Since the building of the house of 
worship the church has continued to prosper, and the present membership is 
fifty-six. The present pastor in charge is Rev. J. @. Thompson. In con- 
nection with the church there is a flourishing Salbbath-sechool with an aver- 
age attendance of sixty. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


The Christian Chureh of Civil Bend was organized on the second Sabbath 
in February, 1868, with the following members: J. L. Powell, Elijah Otter- 
man, Mary E. Otterman, Lewis Swaney, David E. Youtsey, Lydia M. 
Youtsey, Henry L. and Mary J. Powell, F. M. Otterman, Jacob E. and Jane 
Youtsey, Hester A. Swaney, Malsina Reed, William L. and Eliza A. Clark, 
Sarah C. Smith, Catherine Bristow, Barbara Brown, Emily Young, Sarah 
I’. Nanee, Margaret Reed, Sarah A. Smith, Lydia Marshall and George M. 
Youtsey. The church building, a frame, 30x40 feet in size, was built in 
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1872, at a cost of $1,500; it has not yet been dedicated. The pastors have 
been Revs. B.G. Waller, J. C. Ensel, Benjamin Yranklin, editor of the Aimer- 
wcan Christian J2eview, and Peter Slick, of Kansas. It has had good 
home talent, besides many eminent ministers fromabroad, James L. Pow- 
ell and Samuel Smith both perform valuable labor for the church. The 
elders have been E. J. Otterman, H. 8. Rulon, and W. L. Clark. The dea- 
cons are A. J, Hathaway and D. E. Youtsey. The present membership is 
about 160. More than 210 members have been united by letter and im- 
mersion. The churel has always been in a prosperous condition. 


SECRET ORDIERS,—MASUNIC, 


Civil Bend Lodge No. 409, A. F. & A. M. has a membership of thirty- 
four and owns a good hall in which it meets the first Monday on or before 
the full moon and every two weeks thereafter. The present officers are 
Philip Shaw, M.; L. F. Hetrick, 8. W.; A. J. Stephenson, J. W.; W. T. 
Miller, Treas.; O. F’. S. Shumway, See’y; W. L. Clark, 5. D.; Daniel Gentis, 
J. D.; A. D. Tarmon, Tyler. 


ODD FELLOWS. 


Civil Bend Lodge No. 203, 1. O. O. F., was first instituted under a dis- 
pensation granted February 15, 1869. The charter was granted May 20th 
following, and the lodge set to work by District Deputy Grand Master W. 
H. Folmsbee. So far as has been learned the charter members were the 
first oflicers; viz., A. M. Swaney, N. G.; W. S. Mallory, V. G.; J. H. Frost, 
R.8.; John Easter, P. 8.; T. J. Swaney, P.S. The present membership is 
thirty-three, and the officers are: N. G., W. I. Hines; V.G., Martin Sin- 
nett; R. S., J. W. Wilson; P.S., W. C. Martin; ‘Treasurer, C. C. Bareholdt. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


GREENVILLE BLANKENSHIP. 


Greenville, son of John and Agues Blankenship, was born in Greenups- 
burgh, Greenup county, Kentucky, June 2, 1817. His mother died when he 
was about four years old, and his father removed to Lawrence county, Ohio, 
where he lived until reaching his sixteenth year, when, in company with his 
father, he returned to his native county in Kentucky and there remained until 
1849. In that year he caine to Missouri, stopped one winter in Ray county, 
then came to Daviess county and settled in Benton township, near old Pat- 
tonsburg, in the spring of 1850. He pnrehased a tract of wild land, which 
he converted into a fine farm, and now owns 170 acres of as rich and well 
cultivated land as can be found in North Missouri. His farm extends 
over the Daviess county line into DelXalb county, and is most pleasantly lo- 
cated, with all the modern improvements. He is most profitably engaged 
in general farming and stock-raising for the market. 

Mr. Blankenship was married to Miss Mary Ann Ellison, of Greenup 
county, Kentucky, on the 15th of February, 1838. The fruits of this union 
were eleven sons and five daughters, only three of whom are living; name- 
ly, Clarinda, wife of Thomas Herron, of Kenton township; James, living 
on the home farm; and Thomas, at home. Of those dead, was Greenville, 
Jr., who was killed, June 20, 1881. 


J. B. ESTES. 


This gentleman is a native of Daviess county, and was born on the 18th 
of July, 1847, and received his education wholly in this county. Te was 
reared a farmer and began life for himself in this avocation, engaging in 
stock-raising and feeding and in breeding thoroughbred horses, of which he 
now has some very fine specimens on his farm in Marion township. Mr. 
Estes is a man of sound, practical views, and of a judgment well matured 
in the school of experience, and his reputation for honesty and integrity 
has won for him many friends, 


GEORGE R. FORTH. 


George Ransom Forth was born in White county, Virginia, October 14, 
1847, and is a son of William and Melinda Forth, nee Mays, both natives of 
Virginia. When George was about four years of age his parents moved to 
Grundy county, Missouri, and remained one year, and then started to Ar- 
kansas. His father died on the journey there. His mother and family 
lived in Arkansas about two years and then moved back to Grundy county 
and lived there until 1562, when they located in Daviess county, and his 
mother is still a resident of this county. 
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George was educated at the distriet schools in Grundy county and also at 
Grand River College. When only fourteen years of ave le began lite for 
himself and for six years worked by the month on a farm, after whieh he 
spent another year at the Grand River Oolleve, and then began furming 
for himself. On the 25th of May. 1876, he was married to Miss Tda M. 
McClure, who was born in Grundy county, Missonri, on the ISth of Febru- 
ary, 1858. ler father, William MeClure. was born in Ohio. but was an 
early settler in Missouri and did much toward the development of Grundy 
county; he died June 15, 1865. Ter mother, Mary Martin MeClure, was 
born in Pennsylvania; she is still living and makes her home with this 
family. Two children have been born to Mr. and Mrs. Forth; viz., William 
W., born October 14, 1877; and Maggie P., born April 26, 1879 Mr. 
Forth is possessed of a very desirable farm of 114 acres, all accumulated by 
the united labors of himself and wife. She has been a suecessful teacher, 
having received a tine education at Grand River College. 


ISAAC Jd. IENDERSON 


Was born in Marion township, Daviess county, Missouri, May 12, 1851. 
His parents, David and Margaret Henderson, were natives of Kentueky. 
They came to Missouri at an early day and after living a while in Clay and 
Gentry counties, in 1857 settled in Marion township, Daviess county. The 
father, David Henderson, had served as county judge twelve years and was 
aman held in high esteem by all who knew him; he died in September, 
1865, and his loss was much mourned hy the community and the family. 
Mrs. Ifenderson is still living with her son, Isaac. 

Isaac attended school in the first school-house built in the township, and 
afterward went to school at Gallatin and acquired a goou business education, 
and also qualified himself tor teaching, which he followed for several years. 
In 1876 he engaged in the mercantile business at Civil Bend, in which bus- 
iness he has ever since continued. 

Mr. Henderson was married, June 15, 1872, to Miss Mary L. Ambrose, a 
native of Daviess county, born in November, 1860. He is now serving his 
third term as township trustee. For the few years that he has been in bnsi- 
ness he has made it a perfect success. He not only wins the confidence of 
the people, but retains it, 


DR. J. W. HIGHTRER. 


J. W. Hightree was born in Trumbull county, Ohio, June 22, 1825. His 
father, Pater Hightree, was born in Vermont, and his mother, Roxina 
Hightree, i in New York, but were early settlers in Ohio. The parents each 
died in the eighty-ninth year of theirage. Our subject was educated for 
his profession at the Western Reserve College, and at twenty-one years of 
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age began the practice of medicine in Trambull county, Ohio. On July 
12th, 1846, he married Miss Eliza C. Cantield, a native of Trumbull county, 
born June 27,1827. Tler father was born in Rochester, New York, and 
her mother was a native of Massachusetts. Her father died at the age of 
fifty-five yeara, and her mother in the seventy-third year of herage. About 
three years after his marriage he moved to Lee county, Iowa, and followed 
his profession four years, then, on January 12th, 1857, located upon the 
farm he now occupies, one-half mile east of Civil Bend. Ever since then 
he has been actively engaged in the practice of medicine and has been very 
successful, ITe worked by the month to get means to educate himself for 
his profession, and is in all respects a self-made man. He not only has an 
extensive practice, but is the owner of a beautiful and well improved farm 
of 120 acres. Eight children have been born to them, six now living; viz., 
Charles L., now living in Marion county, lowa; Eveline J., wife of J. Has- 
tings; John W., in Colorado; Eliza O., wife of J. W. Bristow; W. W-. and 
W. H., both at home. Two died in intancy. There are also two grand- 
children, members of the family—John H. Hightree, born April 5, 1872, 
and Isabel E. Stark, born November 238, 1872. The doctor and his excel- 
lent family enjoy the respect and esteem of all with whom they are ac- 


quainted. 
REV. A. C. LEARD. 


A. C. Leard was born in Randolph county, Illinois, February 15, 1813. 
His parents were James and Margaret Leard, nee Adams. His father was 
a native of South Carolina, and his mother of Georgia. During the War of 
1812 his father was what was then known as a ranger, engaged in guarding 
the frontier from the Judians. During the time his mother was in Hill’s 
block-house tort in Randolph county, as most of the settlers were com- 
pelled to seek refuge there. He was educated there in St. Clair county, in a 
log house where one entire end was a fire-place and the floors and seats of 
puneheons. He lived in St. Clair county till 1851, then immigrated to Mis- 
sonri and located in Daviess county. He first joined the Methodist Episeo- 
pal Chureh in 1840 and was connected with that church till 1863, then in 
1865 became a member of the Church of God, commonly known as the 
Advent Church. In one year after joining the same he was ordained to 
preach and has continued to labor in that church ever since. He was mar- 
ried, January 1, 1835, to Miss Rebecca Hugyins,in Mlinois, January 21, 
1816, Tlis wite died December 14, 1836. March 15, 1837, he married 
Miss Martha Browning, who was born in Tennessee, August 19, 1819. Eight 
children were born ot this union, six of whom are living; viz., James G., 
born November 27,1839; Robert J., born February 20, 1842; Mary M., born 
December 9, 1844; Phcebe A., born January 6, 1848; John H., born April 
29, 1850; Willis A., born August 22, 1859; Maria J., born February 2, 
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1838, and died February 20, 1870; Martha E., born February 22. 1853, died 
August 11, 1857. Mr. Leard bevan life for himself by borrowing $50 to 
enter forty acres of land, and from that sinall beginning has kept in- 
creasing till he now owns a fine farm. Tle served as a member of the First 
Missouri State Militia during the Civil War. Tle has been a notary public 
for eight years and justice of peace four years, and is known as one of our 
most publie spirited men. 


WILLIAM ©. MARTIN. 


William ©, Martin was born in Licking county, Ohio, September 26, 
1843, and is a son of Serrephus and Elizabeth Martin, wee Rose. His father 
was a native of New York State and his mother of Pennsylvania; she died 
in the State of Ohio when he was about twelve years of age, but his father is 
still a resident of Fredonia, Licking county, Ohio. William was edaeated 
in Licking county, Ohio, and at the age of seventeen his youthful patriotism 
induced him to enlist as a member of Company H, Twenty-third Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, but being so young his father obtained lis discharge. He 
was not satisfied, however, and again at eighteen years of age enlisted in 
Company C, Forty-third Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and although he did not 
obtain his father’s free consent, he left with the patriotic injunetion, * My 
son, if you must go, never return to me shot in the back.” He served faith- 
fully with this regiment three years, and May 27, 1S64, was very severely 
wounded in the neck and given up to die, but survived. After the close of 
the war in 1865 he settled in Daviess county, and was married, November 12, 
1865, to Miss Orcelia J. Swisher, who was born in Licking county, Ohio, May 
18, 1842, and is a daughter of Rev. Isaac and Amanda Swisher, nee Denison. 
Her mother died May 8, 1881; her father is still a resident of this county. 
Her mother was a very devoted member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Four children have been the fruits of this marriage: Alta J., born August 
14, 1866; Charles II., born February 14, 1868; Isaac O. 8., born July 14, 
1874; and Rosa M., born January 26,1876. Mr. Martin and family are 
very highly esteemed members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of 
society. He las in a few years earned a fine home of eighty acres of land 
by hard work and good manageiment. 


ISAAC M'CULLEY. 


The subject of this sketch has the honor of being the first white child 
born in Marion township. He was born January 28, 1834. Tlis parents, 
Taylor MeCulley and Mary Groomer MeCulley, were natives of Garrard 
county, Kentueky, but were about the first settlers of Marion township, 
Daviess county, Missouri. The father is dead but the mother is still 
living in the township. Onur subject was brought up on a farm and 
for a few months attended the subscription schools and then had to 
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walk about four miles, aud his only text book wasa Webster's Elementary 
Speller. At twenty years of age he began to do for himself and engaged in 
furming and stock-raising; this he has followed ever since and has made 
ita perfect success. Tle now owns over 1,000 acres of excellent land, well 
improved, and heavily stocked; also fine buildings, orchard, ete. 

Mr. MeCalley was married, Marchi 1, 1555, to Miss Mary Frost, who was 
also a native of Daviess county, born January 15,1833. Her parents, Elijah 
and Elizabeth Frost, ace Brown, were natives of Tennessee, but were among 
the first white settlers in this part of Daviess county. Her mother died in 
California in 1880; her father still resides there. Seven childrev have 
blessed their marriage; namely, Elijal, born April 15, 1858; Elizabeth, 
born Mareh 16, 1863; Darius, born November 17, 1868; James, born Jan- 
uary 11, 1879; pose born Mareh 28, 1856, died Febrnary 14, 1858; 
David, born Januar y 9, 1861, died June 13, 1868; and Sarah, born Decem- 
ler, 10, 1865, died Tlearber! 24, 1866. 

Mr. McCulley is one whuse record as a straightforward business man stands 
untarnished, and although he had but a limited opportunity of going to 
schoo], yet, by home application, has become a well informed and good 
Imsiness man. Mr. and Mrs. MeCulley are members of the Baptist Church. 


CHARLES R. NANCE 


Was born in Callaway county, Missouri, January 27,1837. His parents, 
Allen Nance and Polly Nance, nee Wade, were both natives of Bedford 
county, Virginia, but migrated to Missouri in 1836. His father is still a 
resident of the same township, in the eighty-first year of his age. His 
mother was one of eleven daughters who all grew up to womanhood and 
had families of their own; she died in 1879. Charles was edueated at the 
common schools, having had an opportunity of attending the same for six 
nionths; the rest of his youthful days were spent working on a farm. In 
1860 he spent some time in Colorado, and then returned and for a time. 
cared for a brother-in-law’s family and farm while he was engaged in the 
Civil War, and was afterward engaged in dealing in stock. On January 
14th, 1864, he married Miss Naney J. Smith. She was a daughter of 
William and Amanda Smith, both natives of Kentucky, but early settlers 
in Missouri. 

Mrs. Nance died January 16, 1871, and October 14, 1873, Mr. Nance 
married ies Vitura A. Davis, a native of Randolph county, Missouri. 
She was the daughter of Josiah and Polly Davis, both natives of Kentucky. 

Mr. Nance has made all he possesses by hard labor and care; he owns 140 
acres of what is known as the model farm of Marion township. He has a 
fine residence and orchard and every convenience about his home. He is 
extensively known over the county and bears an enviable reputation. 
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ELIJAH OTTERMAN 


Was born in Kanawha county, Vi irginia, May 10, 1821, and is a son of 
Lewis and Glory Otterman, zee Null, who were both born in Westmoreland 
vounty, Pennsylvania, and whe mixrated to Virginia about the beyinning 
of the century. They were both of German descent. His Grandf. ather 
Null was a captain and rendered valuable services to the Colonies during the 
Revolutionary War. In 1831 his parents moved to Montgomery county, 
Indiana, and there lived till their death, his mother (wing in 1843 and his 
father in 1856. In 1848 the subject of our sketch moved to Green county, 
Wisconsin, and trom there, in 1854, to Daviess county, Missouri, ITe was 
married, October 26, 1843, in Montgomery county. Indiana, to Miss Naney 
Hodges, who was born in Indiana, September 16,1826. She was a daughter 
of William and Sarah Hodges, vee Powell. Her father died in 1879. Ter 
mother still lives in Wisconsin. By this marriage seven children were born, 
three of whom are living: Francis M., born September s, 1844, died in 
August, 1878; Sarah E., born December 27: 1847, the wife of Jolin Easter; 
William Lewis, born November 10, 1851, died January 1¥, 1853; Thomas 
H., born March 5, 1854, 2 i Jannary 3, 1855; Eliza Jane, born November 
4, 1855, died Gasccies 1, 1856; John D. A., born November 24, 1857: 
and Mary Emma, born August 20, 1862. Mrs. Otterman died Angust 29, 
1862; she was a lady highly esteemed for her Christian life and excellent 
moral character, and left a large circle of friends and a bereaved family to 
mourn her departure. 

January 28, 1866, Mr. Otterman was united in marriage to Miss Mary E. 
Reid, who was born in Lincoln county, Kentucky, July 23,1843. She was 
a daughter of Hudson Reid and Mary A. Reid, vee Gillilan, both born in 
Kentueky. They eame to Daviess county, Missonri, in 1849, and are still 
living in this county. By this marriage three children have been born, 
namely: Edwin Ruthven, born January 4, 1867; Joseph Levi, born Mareh 
10, 1877; and Oliver Hudson, born January 1, 1869, died February 7, 1871. 
Mr. Otterman, by industry and good manageinent, has succeeded well. He 
owns a beautiful and valuable home of 104 acres, finely improved. Shortly 
after the death of his first wife he enlisted as a member of Company I, 
Eleventh Missouri Cavalry, and served as sergeant fur three years. He was 
with the regiment in all its engagements, and had many narrow escapes. 
He was taken prisoner at Spring River; Arkansas, but was at once paroled. 
He has served for some time as justice of the peace, and also as an energetic 
school oflicer. Mr. and Mrs. Otterman have been members of the Christian 
Church since they were quite young and are devoted workers in the Sab- 
bath-school. Mr. Otterman has been one vl the chureh elders for many 


years, 
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MASON M. PALMER. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Greenbrier county, Virginia, De- 
cember 1, 1835, and is a son of George and Elizabeth Palmer, both natives 
of Virginia. In 1838 they with their family moved to Montgomery county, 
Missouri, and lived there till 1854, then settled in Daviess county. Ilis 
mother died February 14, 1862, and his father died Angnst 23, 1865, Onur 
subject was brought up on a farm and lived with his parents till twenty-five 
years of age; then, on September 25th, 1862, was married to Miss Polly 
E. Danean, who was born in Johnson county, Illinois, February 7, 1844, 
Her parents were natives of Kentucky, and were early settlers in Daviess 
county; her father died in 1879, but her mother is still a resident of this 
county. Their marriage has been blessed with four children: Beojamin 
W., born December 28, 1865; George M., born October 2, 1868; Martha 
E., born November 19, 1863, died Jannary 8, 1864; one died in infaney. 
In 1565 he moved to his present farm, but was not able to pay a dollar of 
the purchase money, but now, by the united industry of himself and worthy 
companion, he has it all paid for and well improved and stocked. They are 
members of the Cumberland Presbyterian Chureh and are Sabbath-school 
workers. He has a fine residence upon his farm, and among his stock has 
what is said to be one of the finest three-year-old stallions in Northwest 
Missouri. He makes a specialty of the best breeds of stock. 


HON. JAMES L. POWELL. 


James L. Powell is a native of Washington connty, Indiana, and was 
born July 5, 1818. When he was three years of age his parents moved to 
Putnam county, in the same State, and, after seven years, to Montgomery 
county. This was when that country was a perfect wilderness. All his 
early education was obtained in a little log school-house with greased paper 
for windows. At sixteen years of age he chopped wood and did chores for 
his board in order that he might be able to attend the first session of the In- 
diana Asbury Institution of Learning, at that time in the charge of the 
celebrated Bishop Simpson. Tere he became qualitied for the profession of 
a teacher, which he followed steadily for seven years. He has been married 
three times; first, on December 19th, 1839, to Miss Mary Wilson, who was 
born January 24,1824. She was a daughter of Henry N. and Luey Wilson. 
When she was quite young her parents moved to Putnam connty, Indiana; 
her father was a noted elder in the Christian Church from its earliest organ- 
ization up to the time of his death; her eldest brother, O. B. Wilson, is an 
eminent Christian divine, and her second brother, John Wilson, a noted 
physician in Indiana. Two children were born by this marriage: Ienry, 
born November 3, 1840; was edueated in Monroe, Green county, Wiscon- 
sin, and studied medicine at Ann Arbor, Michigan, but the edueation that 
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made him ey entually a prominent man was obtained while he was but a lad of 
fifteen in his father’s real estate oftice in Wisconsin, where he was tanyht 
that precision and accuracy in business for which he hecame noted; le was 
a well known business man and physician in Daviess county, and died April 
10, 1870. The other child, a daughter, Sarah Frances, was born July 3, 

1842, and is now the wife of G. R, Allen, of this county. Mrs. Powell died 
October 11, 1846. She was a woman of more than ordinary intelligence: 

but her crowning virtues were in her domestic relations, for she was all that 
constitutes a noble wife and mother. Mr. Powell was married, January 4, 
1849, to Elizabeth, danghter of Judge Asa Brown, of Green county, Wiseon- 
sin. By this marriage they had three children: Oliver E., James F.. and 
Charles Elbert. Mrs. Paks It died October 7, 1859; she had lived a devoted 
Christian and died the death of the righteous. His third marriage was De- 
eember 9, 1860, to Miss Mary Ann Hanna, a native of R ay county, Mis- 
souri, born August 15, 1533. Her parents came from Tennessee to Mis- 
souri in 1831. They have six children; namely, Maggie A., Rebecea J., 
Burney H., Frederick, William, and Mary L. 

Atter the death of his tirst wife Mr. Powell went to Green county, Wis- 
cousin, and was svon elected register of deeds, which ottice he held four 
years. He was also extensively engayed in the land and mereantile busi- 
ness and was very successful, but, owing to the failure of his banker, was 
financially wrecked. July 11, 1858, he landed in Daviess county, Missonri, 
and planting four poles in the ground and poles overhead, he covered them 
with prairie grass and thus began his life in our county, but his ability 
could not be hidden and he was soon appointed deputy sheriff, which posi- 
tion he filled with ability and credit during the perilous times of 1565; in 

867 he was elected representative of the county to the State Legislature 
and served two years. ILe has been an almost life-long and earnest laborer 
in the Christian Chureh and for many years an elder in the same. While 
living in Wisconsin he bought a churel edifice, hired a minister and pro- 
vided him a house to live in and all at his own expense. Te now ean think 
of it with pleasure, as it is one of the most flourishing congregations in 
southern Wiseonsin, His turm of 190 acres is one of the tinest and best im- 
proved of any in the county. 


Cc. RENO 


Was born in Hardin county, Kentucky, October 9, 1834, When he was 
about sixteen years of age he came with his parents to Maconpin county, 
Illinois, and shortly after they arrived there his mother died, In 1854 he 
went to California and remained three years, then returned to Montgomery 
county, Illinois, and remained until 1856, when he eame to Missouri and 
located in Daviess connty. His father, William P. Reno, came with bim and 
lived with him until his death, which oceurred November 4, 1875. His 
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mother, Lititia Reno, died in 1850. His parents were natives of Kentucky 
and of French and German descent. His Grandfather Linder was one of the 
first settlers in Kentucky. Young Reno, when but nineteen years of age, 
started to cross the plains to California and without a cent in money and 
just recovering from a sickness of four vears; he worked his way through 
and while there was quite successful asa miner. He was united in marriage, 
January 19, 1860, to Miss Tabitha E. Fitzgerald, who was born in Illinois, 
February 11, 1842, a daughter of Daniel K. and Catherine M. Fitzgerald. 
By this union ten children have been born: Lilly, November 26, 1860; 
Luey, July 19, 1862; Emma, September 18, 1865; Joseph, May 15, 1568; 
John T., April 9, 1870; Harvey N., Mareh 23, 1877; Tabitha E., January 
19, 1880; Charles A., born November 24, 1863, died March 10, 1865; C. C., 
born June 30, 1873, died Mareh 6, 1875; and an infant daughter, born No- 
vember 14, 1875, died in infancy. Mr. Reno has devoted much of his time 
studying as a veterinary surgeon and has an extensive business in that line. 
He owns one of the finest farms of 200 acres to be found iu Daviess county. 
It is well improved and stocked, also has excellent residence, and barns, and 
orchards, ete. 


NOUN ©. ROPER. 


In the subject of this sketch we have one of the earliest settlers in Da- 
viess county and one of the first white children born in the township. He 
was a son of William Roper and Polly, his wife, who settled here in 1835. 
He was born in Marion township, Jannary $, 1836, His father died August 
4, 1864, and his mother in 1868. What education young Roper received 
was in walking from three to four miles to the primitive school-louses made 
of poles and without floor or door, for a few months in the winter season. 
On May 2d, 1858, he was married to Miss M. E. Morris, who was a native of 
Daviess county, and born October 5, 1841; she was a danghter of Charles 
and Lois Morris, both uatives of Kentucky, and early settlers in this 
county, Her father died in 1852; her mother is still a resident of this 
county. By this union they have six children: William T., born April 29, 
1859; and Charles M., born July 15, 1861, are leading teachers; Mary A., 
born February 25, 1863, and now the wite of A. D. Duke; Minnie M., born 
July 17, 1869; Clara, born December $, 1872: and James G., born October 
14, 1865, died December 27,1865. When Mr. Roper started in life for him- 
self he had but a horse and cow, but le and his wite went to work with a 
will, and by their united industry and prudence have secured a fine home of 
144 acres of Jand in the choicest part of Daviess county. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Militia during the war. Tle has served for a long time as: 
a school officer, The parents and three eldest children are members of the 
Missionary Baptist Church. 
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x8. RYAN, 

Samuel Simms Ryan is a native of Pulaski county, Virginia, am] was born 
April 12, 1822. His father, Jolin Ryan, was a native of Virginia, and his 
mother, Catherine Ryan, wee Fizzier, was born in Pennsylvania. His par- 
ents moved to Clinton county, Tennessee, in 1837, and in 1830 to Crumpbell 
county, Tennessee. His father was a blacksmith by trade, and about one. 
half of the time onr subject attended school, and the other halt was spent 
in his father’s shop learning the trade. When Samuel was about twenty- 
one years of age his father moved to Jacksburg, Tennessee, and here Samuel 
spent several terms in the academy, and as he was a diligent and apt stu- 
dent he received a liberal education. On September 7th, 1861, he enlisted in 
his country’s service as a member of the Second Regiment of East Tennessee 
Volunteer Infantry. He had, prior to this, been colonel of militia, and 
being {well qualitied and universally esteemed was immediately elected 
captain of his company, and served gallantly with his regiment in many 
hard-fought engagements until his discharge in the winter of 1863. At that 
time being so emaciated and wort out from active service that his life was 
almost despaired of. After returning from the service he remained in Ken- 
tuecky until 1866, when he had partially regained his health. He has been twice 
married, first, to Miss Kitty Hollingsworth, of Campbell county, Tennessee, 
on April Ist, 1854. By this marriage they had two children: Jolin Wesley, 
born March 13, 1855; and James, born March 28, 1857, died September 15, 
1857. Mrs. Ryan died April4, 1858. On November 11th, 1866, Mrs. Bath- 
sheba Harmon, whose maiden name was Creekmore, lecame his second 
wife. She was the widew of Valentine Harmon and was born in Whitley 
county, Kentucky, February 15, 1824. She was a daughter of Horatio 
Creekmore, who was quite a prominent man in Kentucky. By her first 
marriage she had five children; viz., Adolphus, Horatio, Jacob, Millard F. 
and Mollie $. Adolphus, the eldest, was marricd to Miss Flora I. Ryan,a 
sister of the subject of this sketeh, They have two daughters who make up 
apart of this family cirele; viz., Laura M. Harmon, born October 9, 1868; 
and Franees E. Harmon, born February 20, 1870. They are more than us- 
ually bright and intelligent, and are fine musiciins, both vocal and iustene 
mental, and are the pride and joy of this pleasant houschold. In 1569 this 
family located at Civil Bend, Daviess county, Missouri. Mr. Ryan has 
served a long time as justice ot the peace; he also exhorts in the Methodist 
Episeopal Chureh, of which he isa member; but his great fort - in — 
ing and stump speaking, at which he is a success, and as he is a strong tem ee 
ance man his voice is always heard in its favor. He is often called toa dis- 
tance to lecture both in the Sabbath and day schools. At all publie meet- 
ings for good he is called upon to speak, and is always ready 2 ee 
As a politician he is a strong Republican and a power In a political cam- 


paign. 
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PHILIP SHAW 


Was born in Clay county, Missouri, March 10, 1848. His parents, A. L. 
and Hannah Shaw, zee Kearns, were both natives of Kentucky, and early 
settlers in Missouri. When Philip was five years of age his parents moved 
to DeKalb county, and he was there reared and educated. In 1864 he en- 
listed as a member of Company C, Forty-third Missouri Volunteer Infantry 
and served until the close of the war. After his return home he began farm- 
ing on his own account, and on November 19th, 1868, was married to Miss 
Orilla A. England, who was born in Jackson county, Indiana, September 16, 
1846. She was adanghter of William and Mary England, nee Dedrick: 
her futher died in 1863, and her mother in 1874. Mr. and Mrs. Shaw have 
become the parents of nine children; namely, Mary H., born August 31, 
1869; Carrie M., born November 8, 1870; William A., born June 10, 1872; 
Clinton R., born April 24, 1876; John E., born November 24, 1877: 
Charles A., born July 23, 1879; Minnie C., born July 18, 1881; Naomi 
M., born November 20, 1873; died September 19, 1875; James W., born 
February 2, 1875, died September 19, 1875. 

Mr. Shaw is one of our self-made men, having received but little school- 
ing and no financial assistance, but, nevertheless, has become one of our lead- 
ing business men, and has secured a very desirable home of 100 acres of fine 
land. He has served about four terms as justice of the peace and is still 
serving as such. He is a member of the 1.0.0. F. and A. F. & A. M, 
being at this time master of the latter order, 


WILLIAM FE. SMITH 


Was born in Marion township, Daviess county, Missouri, November 7, 1858. 
His tather, Samuel Sinith, was a native of Switzerland county, Indiana, born 
June 30, 1835; he came to Missouri in 1857 and located in Daviess county, 
where he was extensively engaged in farming and shipping stock, While en- 
gaged in this business, May 28, 1880, he met his death in a sad manner. 
While on his way to Chicago with cattle, and just as he had lett Bureau 
Junction, Mlinois, he was walking on top of the cars to the caboose, and by 
some means fell off and was instantly killed. He was a man universally be- 
loved for his native goodness, promptness and business integrity, and for his 
usefulness in the church and in society. Itis rehearsed by those who were 
well acquainted with him, * That few men have lived who were more es- 
teemed.” Te was a leading member of the Christian Church and was all 
that society could ask for as a citizen or the family as a kind husband and 
father. The mother of our subject, Mrs. Sarah Smith, wee Frazier, was born 
in Howard county, Indiana, April 9, 1888. She still lives upon the home- 
stead with her son. Mr. and Mrs. Smith had two children; viz.. William 
E., the subject of this sketch; and Laura A., born February 20, 1875. 
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William E. Sinith was married, July 29, 1880, to Miss Ella R. Jackson 
who was born in Green county, Wisconsin, Mareh 18, 1858. Rar wattias, 
Lucinda Jackson, died February, 1863; her father, R. M. Jackson, still lives 
in this county. Mr. Smith is following the same business that his father 
was engaged in and is a man of' tine business ability and regarded as one of 
our foremost and leading citizens. : . 


OH. T. STAPP 


Was born in Buchanan county, Missouri, July 24,1845. Tis parents, Dan- 
phin L. and Mary Stapp, nee Tompkins, were natives of Kentucky, and 
early settlers in Missouri. His father died February 24, 1877, and his 
mother died August 11, 1881. After our subject was five years of age his 
parents came to this county and here he was reared and edueated, 

He was married, Jannary 14, 1868, to Miss Susan F. Wilson, who was 
‘born in Indiana, August 10,1848. Her father died July 28, 1879; her 
mother, Mrs, Frances Wilson, is still alive and makes her home with this 
family. They have seven children; viz., Mary F., born January 7, 1869; 
Clara A., born October 13, 1870; Charta E., born November 26. 1872; Ef. 
fie A., born September 27, 1874; Edward, born January 12, 1877; Minnie 
M., born February 2, 1879; and Ira A., the voungest. 

Mr. Stapp has served his township as school director and takes an active 
interest in good schools. During the year 1866 he spent some time in Col- 
orado, but after returning permanently located in Daviess county. TTe 
started in life without any financial help, but by thrift and industry has se- 
cured a fine farm of eighty acres, well improved and stocked. 


JAMES V. WILSON 


Was born in Washington county, Penusylvania, April 2, 1824. His par- 
ents, James and Polly Wilson, nee Venemen, were born in Pennsylvania and 
were of Seoteh-Irish and German descent. They both died in Washington 
county, Pennsylvania; his father in 1855 and his mother in 1869. James 
was reared and educated in Pennsylvania. At the age of twenty-one he 
learned the carpenter and joiner’s trade and followed that for thirty years. 
He worked in Pennsylvania until 1854, then in varions places in Ohio and 
Tllinois until 1857 when he located in Daviess county, Missouri. In 1860 
he went to Pike’s Peak and remained three years, then was in the govern- 
ment employ in Tennessee till the close of the war, when for several vears 
he worked in Pennsylvania, alter which he located in Daviess county. 

Mr. Wilson was married, Mareh 25, 1852, to Miss Rebeeea Gritlith, who 
was born in Washington county, Pennsylvania, December 3, 1831. She was 
a danghter of Samuel and Sarah Stewart Griffith, who were both natives of 
Pennsylvania. By this marriage one child was born, Rebecca Jane, March 
31, 1853, and died October 4, 1566. Mrs. Wilson died April 8, 1853. Mr. 
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Wilson was united in marriage. December 8, 1870, to Miss Sinah Roper, a 
native of Daviess county, Missouri, born April 24, 1839. She was a dangh- 
ter of William and Polly Roper, wee Stevenson, who came trom Kentucky to 
Missouri in 1827, and settled in Clay county, and in 1885 came to Daviess 
county. Five children have been born of this second marriage, two only of 
whom are living; viz., Thomas R., born December 17, 1872; and James W 
born January 11, 1877; the other three died in infaney. 

Mr. Wilson started in lite a poor boy but was full of energy and push and 
had a good trade, and now he owns a farm of 227 acres of choice land all 
improved and stocked. He is a prominent Odd Fellow and a man recog- 
nized by all as a leading and worthy citizen. 


REV. A. E, WOODRUTTF 


Was born in Morris county, New Jersey, May 14, 1822. His father was 
born in New Jersey, and his mother in Massachusetts; she died in the year 
1827, and his father died in 1845. Young Woodruff was brought up on a 
tarm and edueated at the district schools. At the age of nineteen years he 
learned the trade of a carpenter, and, after working in his native place two 
vears, he went to Franklin county, Ohio, where he remained about seven- 
teen years, then removed to Marion county, Indiana, and lived seven years, 
and in 1868 came to Missouri and located in Daviess county. He was 
married, May 29,1845, to Miss Esther Albrey, of Franklin county, Ohio, 
born November 18, 1821. By this marriage five children were born: 
Amanda, wife of R. Valandingham; Hermann T.; Luey Bell, wife of L. 
CG. Grantham; Alice J., wife of Absalom Frazier; and Anna Maria, who 
died at the age of cleven years. Mrs. Woodrulf died July 8, 1878. She 
had been a member of the Methodist Episeopal Church for forty years and 
adady highly respected. She was of the noted family of Albreys, promi- 
nent lawyers in Colmubus, Ohio. Mr. Woodruff was united in marriage, 
mm April 14th, 1880, to Mrs. Mary L. Stearns, widow of William Stearns. 
She was a native of Virginia, and her maiden name was Mary L. Lloyd. 
Mr. Woodrutf has a fine farm of forty acres which he cultivates in addition 
to working at his trade. He has served as county judge for three years; 
wlsu, as township rewister and school officer. Ie served as a member of the 
One Tundred and Fifty-third Tndizna Volunteer Infautry in the War of 
the Rebellion. THe has been a member of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
for many vears, and for thirty years has been a local preacher in the chureh. 


DAVID E. YOUTSEY 


Was bern in Jackson conuty, Indiana, October 28,1831. His parents, 
George and Elizabeth Youtsey, wee Easter, were born in Pennsylvania. 
They moved to Indiana in 1830 and there, when David was about three 
years of awe, his mother died. In 1844 his father moved to Daviess county. 
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Missouri, and is still living here in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 
David was reared on a farm and received his edueation at the eovrasn 
schools. He remained to eare for his father until Mareh 2, 1856, when he 
was united in marriage to Miss Lydia M. Smith. She was born on July 
14th, 1834, in Howard county, Missouri, and js a daughter of Dr. O. W. 
Smith and Mildred Smith, xze Terrill, both natives of Kentucky, who set- 
tled in Howard county, Missouri, in 1832. They afterward moved to Da- 
viess county in 1840, and settled near Gallatin. Here her mother died 
April 19, 1848, and her father December 25,1855. Dr. O. W. Smith was 
well and favorably known by the early settlers of Daviess county. As soon 
as David E. Youtsey and wife were married they moved to a forty-acre 
tract of land which now comprises a part of their beautiful farm. Their 
supply of money or goods was very limited and they had none of the 
household utensils or farming implements of inodern times. But they lad 
the will and determination to sueeced, and they were happy in their lum- 
ble home and did succeed. They have kept on increasing their possessions 
till they now own 185 aeres of atinely improved farm, well stocked. In 1859 
Mr. Youtsey spent six months in the mines in Colorado, and at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War he enlisted and served six months in the Enrolled Mili- 
tia, then as sergeant for three years as a member of the First Missouri State 
Militia Regiment, and was with his command in many battles, raids and 
skirmishes. On August 8th, 1862, while in a battle in Macon county, he 
was severely wounded, being shot through the neck, and for a long time his 
lite was despaired of; but he tinally recovered, though he still suffers from 
his wound and carries the bullet in his right cheek. At the same time he 
was otherwise wounded, but not seriously, and had his eanteen and accontre- 
ments almost torn from his person by the enemy's ballets. Atter the close 
of the war he returned to his farm where he has ever since lived. 

Mr. and Mrs, Yontsey have six children, namely: Luella, born August 
25, 1857, now a teacher in the publie schools of the county: David W., 
born April 21, 1859; Lewis H., born Oetober 30, 1860; Santord M., born 
February 20, 1867; Eben B., born November 17. 1869; and Katie E., born 
March 28, 1871. Another member of the family is Orris Estis, a little or- 
phan nephew, born October 8, 1575. This family are noted for their kind- 
ness and hospitality; they have reared five orphan children, and are always 
ready to aid the distressed. They have been devoted members of the 
Christian Chureh since their youth, and Mr. Youtsey las ior many years 
been deacon of the Civil Bend Christian Chapel. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


When Oryganized—Boundary—First Settlers—What Usually Zappens—Churches—New 
Design Church—Presbyterian Church—Christian Church—The Methodist Denomina- 
tion—Population and Wealth—Schools—Towns—Organization and Officers—Biograph- 
ical Sketches. 


WHEN ORGANIZED. 


When Daviess county took upon itself the robes of official life, and secured 
a local habitation and a name among her sister counties of the State, Jack- 
son township was not given a name, but all this territory lying east and 
northeast of Grand River was known as Grand River township. When it 
was discovered that the three original townships which extended to the Iowa 
State line were somewhat too extensive in territory, Jackson township then 
became known to fame and the people of Daviess county. In 1859 Jackson 
township formed one of the seven which composed the municipal boundaries 
of Daviess county, and since that time it has grown and flourished, and the 
name of the “ Hero of New Orleans” has become a honsehold word. 

Jackson township is the second in size in the county, covering nearly a 
congressional township and a-half, and containing 31,174.14 acres of excel- 
lent land. The erystal waters of Clear Creek traverses its eastern border; 
Lake Creek in the southeast; Hurricane and Brushy Creeks, through the center 
of the township, gives a splendid supply of water. The Big Muddy trails 
its devious course through the southwestern part, while the murky waters 
of Grand River bounds the entire southern border. It is one of the best 
watered townships in the county. Some of the finest timber covers at least 
two-thirds of its area, and it ranks as one of the wealthiest townships in the 
county, both financially and in the richness and productiveness of its soil. 
Among the timber ean be found the white and burr oak, walnut, maple, 
hickory, elm, and hackberry, all very valuable and will be a source of great 
wealth to the citizens of the township. Lime and sandstone are found in 
abundance along the banks of Grand River, and its water supply and natural 
grasses make ita splendid stock-raising, as well as a cereal growing country. 
Tt is this adaptability of soil, climate, and production whieh has placed it in 
the front rank of material progress of the townships of which Daviess county 
is composed. 

In transportation facilities Jackson township is well provided, the St. 
Louis & Omaha Railroad running diagonally through the sonthern section, 
while the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific touches the northwestern corner, 
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having in all about eight and a-half miles of railroad within the township. 
With these advantages immigrants can tind few better portions of the county 
to settle in than Jackson township, and when all its natural resources are 
considered, it may well challenge the admiration of those who wish to find i 
home in the Garden State of the Union. 


BOUNDARY. 


Jackson township is bounded on the north by Jamesport township, east 
by Livingston county, South by Grand River, and west by Union town- 
ship, and the southwest corner touches Monroe, In point of population 
Jackson is the fifth township in the county. 


FIRST SETTLERS. 


It was in 1833 that the first white settler made his home in Jackson town- 
ship. Robert J. Peniston, who first settled Millport, built a eabin within 
its limits. Daniel Girdner, who, like Peniston, came from Kentucky, John 
Oxtord and Robert MeIlaney, all from the same State, were the oldest of 
these settlers who staked out claims in the township. Theodore Peniston, 
son of Robert, is at present the oldest settler now living. There was but 
little difference in the settlement of this township trom the others. They 
had their trials and hardships to contend with, and they had to tind a mar- 
ket for their peltry at the far-olf town of Brunswick, on the Missouri 
River. Game was abundant and the marksmanship of the old settlers was 
proverbial. They wasted very little powder and lead, and when the bead 
was drawn and the sharp crack of the rifle heard, it was pretty certain death 
had claimed a vietim. Wild meat was not only the provision of the family 
in that time, but it went along way towards providing other necessaries. 
Deer-skins, venison hams, wolf-skins and sealps, turkeys, ete. were cash 
articles, although pretty cheap, while wild honey was sold at ten cents per 
gallon. But this last was utilized in another way than “sweetening.” It 
was capable of being made into a very highly prized drink, and “ Metheg- 
lin” was the mint julep of those early times, and proved a must delicious 
beverage. So it will be seen that while the pioneer’s life was at times one 
of hardship and peril, at others he could discount the present day in the 
solid and liquid luxuries of lite. All was not dark, but there shows forth 
many bright spots to cheer the way, and the silver lining to the clouds was 
often seen—a rainbow of promise that while in youth they struggled, their 
old age should be blessed with plenty and serenity. 


WITAT USUALLY TIAPPENS. 


Among the early settlers came Dr. R. B. Ellis, a native of Vermont. He 
was the first practising physician who settled in the township, and lived 
there several years. He tinally moved to Memphis, Tennessee. 
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The Rev. Edgar French, of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, was 
amoug the early preachers and held services at several of the settlers’ cabins, 
and at the old log school-house, near where is now Lock Springs. 

So far as could be learned the first school was taught by a Mr. Puffer, on 
Peniston’s Ridge. He received the usual price of $1 per month, or $3 
per term of three months, and “boarded ‘ronnd.” Tt was on this same 
ridge that the first school-house was built of round logs and at a cost of 
some S15 to $20. Tt was rudely constructed, but served its purpose for 
many years, aid there are quite a number now grown to manhood, and liy- 
ing within the township. whose boyhood days were closely intertwined with 
the memory of that log school-house, whose edneation was all received 
within its, to them, hallowed precincts. 

Mrs. Jolin Oxford did the early spinning and weaving, and was the owner 
of the first Joom in the township. 


CHURCHES.—-NEW DESIGN. 


This church was organized August 17, 1857, with thirteen original mem- 
bers, as follows: Nathaniel Huston, Naney Minnick, Mary J. Minnick, 
Elizabeth A. Minnick, Fidelia Offield, Elizabeth Hicks, Margaret Welborn, 
Mary Brown, Mary Minniek, Rachel Huston, Elizabeth Raider, John Raider 
and Anna Raider. They built their church in March, 1870, at a cost of 
$700. It is a neat frame strueture, plainly furnished. 

The ministers who have otticiated since its organization are as follows, 
in the order named: Rev. 8. Robert Speer, John W. French, D. Walker, 
J.W. French, A. F. Cooper, W. D. Doods, Robert Speer, J. W. French, E. 
8. Ravan, W. N. Nickell, J. W. French, E. 8. Ragan, J. W. French, and 
the present incumbent, E. 8. Ragan. It is in a flourishing condition with 
amembership of sixty-seven. This was the first organized church in the 
township, and is situated one-half mile north of Lock Springs. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


This church was organized in 1860 and those connecting themselves with 
the church at the time were Isaac Minces, John Brooks, John Minces, James 
Brooks and others. They commenced, in 1861, the erection of a neat frame 
church edifice, which, when completed, cost them the sum of eight hundred 
dollars. The pastors of the church have served in the order named: Revs. 
John French, John Cooper, Albert Regan, James Regan, Revs. Thorpe and 
Nichols. The present membership numbers eighty, and they have in con- 
nection with the church a well attended Sunday-school of about fifty schol- 
ars. This school is under the superintendency of Isaac Minces, and ehurch 
and school are in a prosperous condition. 
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CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


It was not till 1863 that there proved enough members of this church to 
warrant them in forming a church organization. At that tine a few earn- 
est workers united together and suceeeded in establishing the first Chris- 
tian Chnreh in the township. The names of these piencers in God's holy 
work could not be found, but memory gives the names of 6. L. Ballinger, 
William Eade, and Hiram Poe. The following year, 1S6-4. a =necesstn] effort 
was made to ereet’a place of worship, which cost $1,000. The bni lding is 
frame, plainly and substantially finished and furnished. It was dedicated 
in 1864, when completed, by the Rev. Mr. Jordan, and his successor in the 
pastorate was the Rev. Mr. Hetrick, and at the present time, Rev. Benjamin 
Matchett, Jr. The chureh has i progressed since its inception and 
at this time has a membership of 134 


MEVHOIIST DENOMINATION, 


A church was organized in 1565 and its original inembers were J. P. 
Drammond and wife, John and James Brown, and others whose names 
were not given. It has continued in a flourishing condition, and now has 
about 225 members. It has a substantial place of worship, and is in number 
the largest religions organization iu the township. The future is one of 
promise, with every evidence of increasing growth aud usefulness. 


POPULATION AND WEALTII. 
The population of Jackson township in L860 was 971, fitty of whom were 
negroes. At that time all east of the Grand River, now in Union township. 
was a part of Jackson. With those who joined both the Federal and Con- 
federate service and the portion attached to Union township, Jackson gained 
but little during the next decade. In 1870 the population reached 1,059, 
only six of whom were colored. The inerease in the last ten years las been 
satisfactory, and the ratio of gain in the farming population is greater than 
any other township in the county. Four others have made a higher per 
cent of gain, but this gain has been mostly in villages, with the exception 
perhaps, of Benton. Colfax made the largest per cent of gain but Winston 
received more than half of the inerease. The population of Jackson town- 
ship in 1880, as returned by the census of that year, was 1,506. 
Tn 1870 the total assessed valuation of Jackson township was $146,414. 
In 1877 another assessment was taken and reported :— 


Hop-ren) entate..sauics (oes ada Steians coeowews eee 212,033 
For personal property... 02.25.00 eece cece caeesress veamecey> BOst00 


A tte Ob cek ec ce sesees Adee Ce SAE 
Haying within the seven years more than doubled its wealth. 
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SCHOOLS. 


The educational facilities of the township have kept pace with it growth, 
and it has, at this writing, nine schools within its limits. There are also- 
nine frame school-houses, and the average school term is five months in the 
fall and winter seasons. The houses are comfortable trame buildings, with 
all the appliances for a thorough education in the courses tanght. The Min- 
nick school, District Nu. 3, is probably the largest in the township, taught 
by E. W. Cauthorn, and is a fair sample. There are fifty enrolled pupils in 
this school, twenty-nine males and twenty-one females, with an average at- 
tendance of about thirty-seven. The studies pursued are, orthography, read- 
ing, writing, arithinetic, geography, modern history, grammar, algebra, civil 
government and physiology. A sufliciently extensive course to gratify and 
satist'y all. With a high school at Gallatin, education need not become a 
failure. 

TOWNS, 


Jackson township can boast of two villages, notof very great proportions 
but like all rising towns they believe immensely in their future. They are 
both on the Jine of the St. Louis & Omaha Railroad, some five miles apart 
and of course a great convenience to the farmers and stock-raisers in that 
vieinity. Lock Springs, situated in the southwest corner of the township, 
and the county as well, claims a solid population, on a fair count, of fifty. 
Tt is a railroad station with a depot building and has the following business 
lrouses :— 

Francis M. Burris, druggist; Litton & Minnick, groceries, ete.; W. T. 
Minnick, general merchandise; James Offield, blacksinith; W. T. Minnick, 
postmaster and railroad agent. Lock Springs is the largest town in Jackson 
township. 

Jackson is the second town or village in the township and boasts of a 
population of thirty, with limited prospeets of an inerease. It is also a 
railroad station with a depot and has, besides, three business houses. Frank 
Hines is proprietor of a drug store; Sebron Sneed deals in general mer- 
chandise, ties and lumber; while Robert C. Groves keeps a general store 
and officially signs his name as postmaster. There is nothing specially to 
prevent Jackson village from growing, as lands are cheap and the soil pro- 
ductive which surrounds it. The best backbone for a growing village is an 
energetic and enterprising farming community behind it. Secure that and 
prosperity will follow. 


ORGANIZATION AND OFFICERS. 


Under the organization of the new township law in 1872 the first town- 
ship election was held and the following officers chosen to attend to township 
atfairs tur one year, and until their successors were elected and qualified: 
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William B. Smith, supervisor; George W. Martin, clerk; Tarvison A, 
Brown, assessor; A. L. Buzzard, collector; Jolin A. Rhea, constable; James 
Critten and Nathaniel Houston, justices of the peace. Nathaniel Houston 
declined to serve as justice and William G. Eads was appointed. 

1873—W illiam B. Smith, supervisor; G. W. Martin, clerk; A. L. Buz- 
zard, collector; William B. Johuson, assessor; Theodore Peniston and 
Robert May, justices; John B. Dinsmore, constable. 

1874—William LB. Smith, trustee; A. F. MeParland, clerk: William B. 
Johnson, assessor; John Oxtord, collector and constable; Robert May and 
Theodore Peniston, justices. 

1875—H. A. Brown, trustee; Jolnm A. Rhea, clerk; Isaae M. MeCue, 
assessor: Jolin Oxford, collector; William Egbert, constable; A. L. Martin 
and William T. Minnick, justices. 

1876—H. A. Brown, trustee; John A. Rhea, clerk; Isaue M. MeCue, 
assessor; Jolin Oxtord, collector; Wiiliam Egbert, constable; A. L. Martin 
and William T. Minnick, justices. 

1877—John Oxford, trustee; Johu F. Jordin, clerk; Isaac M. MeCne, 
assessor; J. D. Wynn, collector; William Egbert, constable; William T. 
Minnick and N. A. Smith, justices. 

There was no election for township oflicers for the years 1878, 1879 and 
1880, the township law having been repealed. Tlowever, the most essential 
features of the law was again passed in the General Assembly of 1850-81, 
and the eleetion held in April of the present year. The-election resulted as 
follows: Jolin Oxford, trustee; William 13. Sinith, clerk and assessor; Hen- 
ry Clark, collector and constable; James Vandyke and William T. Minnick, 
justices. 

There are five road districts in the township, numbering trom one to five, 
and the overseers of the same are as follows: For district number one, 
Isaac Handley; for district number two, A. D. Thompson; tur district 
number three, Samnel Snider; for district number four, E. M. George; for 
district number five, John Grimes. 


46 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETOHES. 


THOMAS BRADSIIAW 


Was born in Pocahontas county, Virginia, August 31, 1827. His father 
was Thomas Bradshaw, and his mother’s maiden name was Nancy 8. Wil- 
liams. Thomas Bradshaw, Jr., was reared principally in Pocahontas county. 
He left his birthplace for Daviess county in 1857, and settled here on a farm 
with his mother, of whom he had the entire care until her death. 

May, 1861, he enlisted in the Confederate Army under General Sterling 
Price. During the war he took part iu the battles of Wilson’s Creek and 
Lexington. Since the war he has lived the life of a quiet farmer. 

On March 11th, 1879, Mr. Bradshaw was married to Miss Amanda J. 
Moore, daughter of Otry Moore, both residents of Randolph county, Mis- 
souri. Mr. Bradshaw and wife are both members of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church. 

FRANCIS M. BURRIS 


Was born in Illinois, July 18, 1858, and was there reared and received a 
good common school education. In the spring of 1874 he went to Living- 
ston county, Missouri, and there engaged in farming, continuing until the 
spring of 1877, when he went to Caldwell county and went into the drug 
business at Proctorville. Ie remained there until early in 1880, when he 
eame to this county and opened out in the drug line at Lock Springs. He 
was married, in Daviess county, September 22, 1881, to Miss Mary A. Grimes, 
a lady who was born in Texas, June 11, 1862. Mr. Burris, though still a 
young man, has already evinced such business talent as must insure him 
suceess; and his accommodating disposition and fair dealing have won him 
many friends and built him up a good trade. 


” 


JOHN W. BURGE 


Was born in Patrick county, Virginia, September 21,1838. He is the son 
of Woody Burge, now living in Daviess county; his mother died in Vir- 
ginia in 1836. Our subject was reared principally upon his father’s farm in 
Virginia. September 10, 1836, he left Virginia for Platte county, Missouri, 
where he made his home until 1857, at which time he came to Daviess 
county, where he has been eversince. In 1861 he enlisted in the Confeder- 
ate ariny wider General Sterling Price, and was in the battles of Carthage, 
Pea Ridge, Sugar Creek, Pleasant Hill, and finally surrendered at Shreve- 
port. Soon after his surrender he returned home and resumed his labors on 
the farm. 

October 20, 1874, Mr. Burge married Miss Nannie Peniston, daughter 
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of Robert Peniston, now living in Livingston county. The issue ot this 
anion is three children; viz., Robert W., William E. and Iva V. Mr. Barge 
and wife are both members of the church; he of the Cumberland Preshys 


terian, and she of the Methodist piseopal Chnreh South. They are regarded 
as good neighbors and valuable citizens, : 


JOSEPH Il. CARLOW 


Was born uear Petershorough, in Canada, April 2, 1838. His parents, 
John and Susan Lee Carlow, were natives of Eithadils his tather died in 
Canada in 1879, and his mother still resides there. When twenty-tive years 
of age, Joseph H. Carlow left his uative place and went to Saginaw, Michi- 
gan,’ where he remained two years engaged in building. From the Wolver- 
ine State he went to Franklin, Venango county, Pennsviveniix where he re- 
mained until the tall of 1865, when ie migrated to Caldwell county, Mis- 
souri, and there lived some ten years, when he removed to this county, where 
he has since made his home. Mr. Carlow owns the Jackson mills, also a 
saw-mill, and is largely interested in real estate in and around Jackson Sta- 
tion, besides in other portions of the county. 

On the 28th of May, 1865, Mr. Carlow was joined in marriage to Miss 
Annie Murphy, in Franklin, Pennsylvania. By this union they have seven 
children, named as follows: Susie B., Mamie, Annie, William J., Hattie, 
Bessie and Eddie. Mr. and Mrs. Carlow are members of the Catholic 
Church, and highly esteemed by all who know them. 


JAMES Il, CARTER. 


The subject of this sketeh was born in Jasper county, Missouri, July 11, 
1843. His parents were Salathiel and Charity Cook Carter; the former 
died in 1871, but the latter still resides in this connty. James was but nine 
years of age when he accompanied his parents in their removal from Jasper 
county to this county, of which he has been a resident ever since, growing 
to manhood and receiving his education here. In 1861 he enlisted for six 
months in the Missouri State Militia, and at the expiration of that time re- 
enlisted and served until the close of the war. He began to farm for him- 
self at the age of twenty-two, and as the result of his industry owns a vala- 
able farm of 180 acres, all under cultivation. 

Mr. Carter was united in marriaye to Miss Amanda F. Rhinehart, daugh- 
ter of E. R. Rhinehart, of Greene county, Iowa, on the 31st of August, 1865. 
The issue of this union was three ehildren; namely, Charles A., Florence 
E. and Franklin. Mrs, Carter died May 28, 1876. On the 28th of Febru- 
ary, 1878, Mr. Carter married Miss Mary R. Youtsey, daughter of A. 8. 
Yontsey, of this county. By this marriage they have two children, Arthur, 
and an infant. Mr. and Mrs. Carter are members of the church, he of the 
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Cumberland Presbyterian, and she of the Christian. They are highly re~ 
spected citizens of the township. 


JAMES CRITTEN, 


The subject of this sketch was born in Putnam county, Ohio, March 26,. 
1840. His futher, Isaae Critten, is a pative of Olio, as was also his mother, 
Mary Nichols Critten; they are now residents of Daviess county, having left 
Ohio when our subject was but fifteen years of age, and settled in this county 
where the father is a well-to-do and respected farmer. James was reared on 
a farm and received his education in the common schools of this county. He 
enlisted in the Missouri State Militia in 1861, for six months, which time he 
served and then reénlisted in the First Missouri State Militia under Col. J. IL. 
B. MeFerran and served three years. Returning home after his honorable 
discharge, he engaged in farming He now owns an excellent farm of 160: 
acres, eighty of which are under cultivation and yield a handsome harvest. 
His farm is all under fence, and he deals to some extent in stock, 

Mr. Critten and Miss Samanthe Maey, danghter of Captain Seth Macy, of 
this county, were united in marriage, September 13, 1868. Thay have two- 
children; namely, Mary M. and Otto EK. Mr. and Mrs. Critten are highly 
esteemed members of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. He is, politi- 
eallv, a Republican, and held the office of justice of the peacein 1871, giving: 
perfect satisfaction to the citizens of the township, 


JOSEPH CRITTEN 


Was born in Putnam county, Ohio, March 4, 1845. His parents, Isaac and’ 
Mary Nichols Critten, are both natives of the Buckeye State, and are at this 
writing residents of Daviess county. Our subject was twelve years of age- 
when he accompanied his parents in their removal from Ohio to this county, 
where he has been reared upon his father’s farm and received an edueation 
in the district schools. In 1861 he gave his services to the cause of the 
Union, enlisting in the Missouri State Cavalry, under Colonel James H. B. 
MeFerran, for four months, and at the expiration of that time again en- 
listed and served faithfully and well until the close of hostilities, when he: 
returned home. He owns a fine farm of 165 acres, 125 of whieh are under 
cultivation. His farm is well watered and adapted to stock-raising, in which 
he is engaged to a considerable extent. 

On the 7th of October, 1866, Mr. Critten was nnited in marriage to Miss 
Samanthe Story, a native of this county. By this union, whieh has proven 
a happy one, Mr. and Mrs. Critten have two ehildren; namely, Orphens E. 
and Olive E. Mr. and Mrs. Critten are consistent members of the Gumber-- 
land Presbyterian Church. Politically, Mr. Critten is a Republican. 
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S. K. DINSMORE. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Greene county, Tennessee, Septem- 
‘ber 9, 1811. His parents, James und Mary Moore Dinsinore, were both 
natives of the same county; his mother died in 1553; his father survived her 
many years, dying some seven years ago. Our subject was reared upon a 
farm in his native county, and there reeeived his edueation, When twenty- 
one years of age he left home and went to Laurel county, Kentueky, and at 
London, in that State, learned the blacksmith trade, whieh trade his father 
had learned before him. ITe continued to work at his trade until his mar- 
riage, and for six years after, that event taking place on the 25th of October, 
1842, when Miss Martha A. Blakely became his wile. She was a daughter 
of Charles Blakely, and was « native ot Kentucky. September 28, 1848, 
accompanied by his wife and family, Mr. Dinsmore removed to Missouri and 
located in Daviess county, where he resided up to the time of his death, 
which occurred October 12, 1880, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. He 
was one of the most prominent and highly respected citizens of the county. 
His farm, consisting of 160 acres, of which 120 are ander cultivation, is one 
of the best in the county. Mrs. Martha A. Dinsmore lives upon the old 
homestead, loved and esteemed by all who know her. Mr. and Mrs. Dins- 
anore became the parents of the following named children: James, Julia A., 
Martha J. (now Mrs. Isaac Jordan), Sallie (now Mrs. W. H. Cruse), John 
B., William C.., Ifenry A., Charles B., Elizabeth, Samuel A. and Elwood. 


JAMES P. DRUMMOND 


Was born in Monroe county, West Virginia, September 25, 1813. His par- 
ents were George and Easter Boyd Drummond, both natives of Virginia. 
Our subject was reared and edneated in Virginia, his home being on his 
father’s farm. 

On June 14th, 1836, Mr. Drummond was married to Miss Sydney Nickell, 
daughter of George W. Nickell, both residents of Monroe county, Virginia. 
In the auturan of 1839 he left Virginia for Daviess county, Missouri, 
and entered in the same year 160 acres of land in what is now known 
as Auberry Grove. When he had entered his land in this eonnty he went 
to live fur three years in Monroe county, Missouri. In 1842 he moved on 
his farm in Daviess county and has been a resident of this county ever since. 

Mr. and Mrs. Drummond are the parents of eleven children, whose names 
are as follows: Margaret N.. now Mrs. Mann; Elizabeth E., now Mrs, 
Baldwin; Amanda J., now Mrs. Musselman; Mary, now Mrs. Barnett; 
George W. and Andrew J., twins; William N.; John K.; Caroline, now 
Mrs. Jenkins; James M. and Charles W.) Mrs. Drummond died in No- 
wember, 1858. July 14, 1859, he married Miss Maria F. Mann, daughter of 


Jeobn Mann, residents of this county. 
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Onur subject is a member of the Masonie order, Lodge No. 116, of James- 
port. He owns one of the finest farms in Daviess county, the home place 
occupying all of section two. Heis highly regarded by all who know him. 


ROBERT C. GROVE 


Was born in Lewistown, Frederick county, Maryland, October 10, 1842. 
His parents moved to Bedford county, Pennsylvania, when Robert was seven 
years old, and there he was partly educated. In the spring of 1855, he went 
to the Harrisburg Orphans’ Home, where he remained until the spring of 
1861. The war then lowering like a storm-cloud over the land, Mr. Grove 
entered the Federal service as 2 private soldier, but was soon promoted to- 
second lientenant. He served creditably until April, 1863, when he was- 
honorably diseharged. He then entered a seminary of learning, and grad= 
uated theretrom in 1866. Soon afterwards he came to Johnson county, this- 
State, and began teaching at Holden. From Holden he went to Indepen- 
dence, where he again tanght school, and from there returned to Bedtord! 
county, Pennsylvania, where he remained until 1870, He then came back. 
to Missouri, locating in Breckinridge, Caldwell county, but only remained a 
short time, When he moved to Daviess county, and has resided here ever since,. 
mostly engaged in teaching. He was married, in Blair county, Pennsylvania,. 
January 1, 1870, to Miss Kate A. Dean, a native of Huntington county, that 
State, born July 25,1839. One child has been born of this union, named, 
Dudly E., born July 25, 1881. 


T. B. HEAD, M. DD. 


Thomas Benton Head is a native Missourian, and was born in Randolph 
county, May 2, 1832, and there grew to manhood and received his non-pro- 
fessional edue enon, In 1858, he went to Philadelphia, and entered the Jef- 
ferson Medical College and took a thorough course in medicine and surgery, 

graduating therefrom in 1859. He repaired at once to Grundy county, 
Missouri i, where he began the practice at Trenton. He continued there till 
the spring of 1861, when he moved to Howard county. The war was them 
darkening the land, and Dr. Head entered the Confederate service as assist- 
ant surgeon, and served three years. On quitting the army, he came to: 
Daviess county, Missouri, and located tor the practice in Jackson township, 
where he has ever since resided. 

Dr. Head was married, in Howard county, this State, to Miss Bettie Pat- 
terson, on the Ist of September, 1859. They had three children; named 
respectively, Florence, James D. and Texas. Mrs. Head died in 1889. 

When the doctor was a young man living at Huntsville, he worked three 
years for Garth & Smith, tobaicenntétiy for which service he received a com- 
pensation of $7.50 per month. At this writing he is in the midst ot a large 
and lnerative practice, from which it may be inferred that his success as a 
physician is eminent. 
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GEORGE. W. HILL, TR. 


Was born in Pocahontas county, West Virginia, Mareh 11.1843. Ie ia 
the son of Willian P. Hill, who married Miss Elizabeth Poage, both natives 
of Virginia. George W. Hill came with his parents to this county from 
Virginia in 1855. Ie lived on his father’s thray, voing to school and help- 
ing with the work, until he beeawe of age. 

On the 26th of August, 1868, Mr. Hill was united in marriage to Miss 
Ada Leonard, daughter of Michael Leonard, both natives of Greenbrier county, 
West Virginia. The issue of this union was two children; viz., William L.and 
Fondie A. Since his marriage Mr. Hill has been farming on his own resour- 
ces and as a result of his labors owns a fine and well improved farm about 
two miles southwest of Jamesport. He deals very extensively in sheep and 
other kinds of stock. 


JOHN A. HUSTON. 


The above named gentleman was born in Washington county, Virginia, 
November 8, 1832. His parents, John and Easter Maxville Tuston, were 
both natives of the Old Dominion. He was reared to the age of sixteen 
upon a farm in his native county, and then migrated to Missouri and settled 
in Livingston county, where he resided nine years. From Livingston county 
he moved to Daviess county, where lie las since made his home. 

On the 12th of March, 1856, Mr. Huston was joined in marriage tu Miss 
Mary J. Minnick, daughter of Isaac Minnick. The issne of this marriage 
was five children, all of whom survive; namely, George W., Naney E., John 
W., Elizabeth C. and Isaac F. Mrs. Huston was ealled to her long home 
on the 23d of December, 1868. Her memory is revered by all who knew 
her. September 25, 1871, Mr. Huston married Miss Sarah McCrosky, 
daughter of Isaac MeCrosky, of Livingston county, They have one child, 
Andrew. Mr. and Mrs, Huston are both members of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Chureh. Mr. Iuston, in politics, is a straight Democrat; he 
served three years on the sehool board, as director, and is a prominent citi- 
zen of the township. 


DR. WM, P. JOHNSON. 


William P. Johnson was born in Mount. Pleasant, Henry county, Towa, 
April 25, 1855, in which State he was reared and educated. He lett college 
in 1873 and immediately began the study of medicine under Dr, II, B. Mil- 
ler, and read with him as preceptor until the spring of 1851 when he went 
to Orlinda, Linn county, Missouri, and there began the practice. In Octo- 
ber, 1881, he came to Daviess county and located at Jackson Station, where 
for a young gentleman, he is getting a good practice. Dr. Johnson isa man 
of high ambition, which he has the force of character to realize. Energetic 
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sober, reliable and studions he is one stamped by nature with all the charac- 
teristics of success, which will doubtless follow him through life. 


WILLIAM B. JOHNSON, 


A native of Virginian, was born in Pendleton county, that State, September 
28,1816. Tlis parents, James and Mary Ann Johnson, were both natives 
of “Ole Virginy,” and both died there, the former in the year 1845, and the 
latter in the year 1856. William B., when twenty-one years of age, lett the 
old homestead and journeyed toward the setting sun, and reaching Missouri 
in 1838, settled in Boone county, where he lived one year. In the spring 
of 1839 he removed to Daviess county, which was almost a howling wilder. 
ness then, and has liere resided ever since. He now owns a fine farm of 
180 acres, well improved and stocked, and 100 acres of it under excellent 
cultivation. 

On the 4th of October, 1544, Mr. Jolinson was united in marriage to Miss 
Margaret M. Key, daughter of James B. Key, both residents of Virginia. 
Nine children were the result of their union, all of whom lived to reach 
manhood and womanhood. Their names are as here given: Martha A,, 
Susan E., Sarah C., James M., John B., Jacob F., William B., George S. 
and Mann C. Mrs. Johnson died October 4, 1877, in this county. 

Mr. Jolinson was elected justice of the peace in 1850 and held that office 
for twelve years, was assessor of Jackson township two years, and is es- 
teemed as one of the most valnable citizens in Jackson township. He is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh South. 


TURNER LANGFORD. 


The subject of this sketeh was born in Harrison county, Indiana, January 
20,1828. He is the second child of Anderson and Naney Boston Lang- 
ford. His father isa native of Virginia, and is now living in lowa. Onur 
subject left Indiana when about six years of age and went to McDonald 
county, Illinois. Two years afterward he moved to Van Buren county, 
Iowa. He vrew to manhood in Lowa, working on his father’s farm. 

On Mareh 18th, 1852, Mr. Langtord was joined in marriage to Miss Eliz- 
abeth Davis, daughter of Beden Davis, at that time residents of Iowa. 

He remained in Lowa until] 1855, at which time he came to Daviess 
county, where he has made his home ever sinee. Mr, and Mrs. Langford 
are the parents of six children; viz., Clay C., Anderson, Alexander, Clarissa 
A., Tillman and Turner. 

Mr. Langford is one of Daviess county's most valuable citizens. He owns 
a very fine farm and deals largely in stock. 
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SAMUEL LEONARD 


Was born in Greenbrier county, West Virginia, October 30,1849, At 
the age of twelve years our subject was lett an orphan; his mother having 
died in 1850, and his father in 1861, Young Leonard grew to manhood on 
a farm and has been following the wecupation of farming ever since. In 
1868 he left the place of his birth and eame to Daviess county. where he has 
made his home ever since. December 21, 1870, Mr. Leonard was married to 
Miss Mary Hill, daughter of William P. Hill, one of the most prominent 
farmers of Daviess county. 

Asa resnit of his industry, Mr. Leonard owns one of the finest farms in 
the county. Tle deals largely in eattle and ranks among the substantial 
farmers. 


(TEORGE W. LITTON, 


This gentleman was born in Livingston county, this State, on the 16th 
day of May, 1842, and was reared and educated in the county of his birth. 
Ile commenced life as a farmer in his native county, and continued there 
until the fall of 1880, when he eame to Daviess county locating at Lock 
Springs, where he engaged in the dry goods and grocery business. In the 
following August he took in as partner, Mr, Minnick, the firm now being 
styled Litton & Minnick. 

Mr. Litton was married, in Livingston county, May 21. 1865, to Miss 
Naney E. Minnick, a native of this State, who was born March 21, 1846. 
Six children have been born of this union, tive of whom still survive. Those 
living are: Susannah F., born November 13, 1866; Mary L., born January 
91,1869; Alexander J., born August 11, 1870; Elizabeth C., born March 
97,1875; and Naney E., born August 9, 1878. Aun infant child born June 
17, 1873, died the same month. Mr. Littun is a gentleman of thorough 
business turn of mind, and-has already won the esteem and contidence of 
the people in his new place of abode, and has a large and growing trade in 


his line. 
JOUN B. MARLEY, M, 0D. 


John B. Marley was born in Greene county, this State, March 23, 1834, 
and was reared and partly educated in the same county. In the spring of 
1860 he went to St. Louis tor the purpose of attending school, and did 
attend one year; but the Civil War coming on in 1861, he quit school and 
gave his services to the cause of the sunny South, till the close ot that hope- 
less struggle. Returning to St. Louis after the war, he remained there till 
1867, when he went to Keokuk, Towa, and there entered the medical college. 
He graduated from that institution in the spring of 1868, and went to 
Chariton county, Missouri, and there remained till the following year, when 
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he went to Dallas county, Texas, where he practiced medicine until 1870. 
In the last named year. Dr. Marley came back to this State, and located for- 
practice in Caldwell county, where he continued for some time. He also. 
practiced in Mooresville till the spring of 1880, and then came to this 
county and located at Lock Springs, and has here remained ever since 
engaged in his profession. 

Dr. Marley was married, in Chariton county, Missouri, July 10, 1869, to- 
Miss Naney 8. Hooper, a native of Illinois. Five children have been born 
to Dr. and Mrs. Marley; namely, Laura A., Rosa L., Nellie M., Freddie V.,. 
and the fifth, an unnamed infant. 


A. L. MARTIN. 


Alphonso L. Martin was born in White county, Tennessee,October 19, 1827.. 
His father, George Martin, was a native of Kentucky, and a substantial farmer; 
he died in 1852. His mother was a Virginian by birth, and her maiden 
name was Margaret Bates; she died in 1879. In the fall of 1828 our subject 
accompanied his parents in their removal to Cooper county, Missouri, and 
there he lived until he was about ten years of age, when his parents changed 
their residence to Platte county, settling upon a farm near Weston, and of: 
which county bis father was one of the first settlers. He lived with his par- 
ents and grew up on the home farm, attending school in winter and working- 
upon the farm in summer. 

On the Sth of November, 1849, Mr. Martin was joined in marriage to- 
Miss Mary Jane Burge, daughter of John Burge. The issue of this mar- 
riage was two children, both of whom are now dead. Mrs. Martin died in 
Platte county, Missouri, November 25,1855. In the fall of 1856 he removed 
with his family to this county, where he has since made his home. He owns: 
a large farm of 448 acres, all under fence, 150 acres under cultivation, and 
224 acres of valuable timber Jand, the whole well watered and improved. 

August 30, 1856, Mr. Martin married Miss Rachel A. McCue, daughter 
of David MeCue, one of the oldest settlers of Daviess county. By this union. 
they have seven children; namely, George, David, William, Paul S., Maggie,. 
Minnie and Annie. Mr. and Mrs. Martin are consistent members of the 
Christian Church. 

When the dark cloud of civil war darkened the land he linked his fortunes. 
with those of the South, joining the Confederate army under General Wil- 
liam Y. Slack, and afterward served in the cavalry under General Sterling 
Price. Tle participated in the tights at Carthage, Wilson Creek, Lexingtom 
and Dry Wood. After six months service under Price he was discharged 
on account of sickness, and returned home. In the summer of 1865 he 
crossed the plains with a wagon train, and on his return gave his attention to 
the qniet and peaceful pursuits of the farm. Mr. Martinis a highly respected 
citizen of Daviess county, and has served the county in varions honorable: 
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positions, having been elected sheriff two terms, from 1876 to 1880), both of 
which he served with credit to the county and himeelf. He lias also officia- 
ted as justice of the peace of Jackson township two terns, in 1859 and in 
1876. 


ISAAC M. M’CUR. 


The subject of this sketeh was born in Nicholas county, Virginia, April 
6, 1830. Tle is the son of David and Martha A. (MeNull) McCue, both 
natives of Virginia. David MeCue is still living, in Chariton county, Mis- 
souri. In 1844 Isaac M. McCue came with his parents to this county. fe 
lived on his father’s farm until he grew to manhood. 

June 1, 1854, Mr. McCue was united in marriage to Miss Martha A. 
Livingston, daughter of Dr. Livingston, one of the first settlers of Grundy 
county, and a representative of the county for two terms. After his mar- 
riage Mr. McCue commenced farming on his own resources. 

Although exempt from service on account of disability, our subject had 
seven brothers in the Confederate army, under General Sterling Price, in 
Shelby’s brigade. Three of the seven were killed. In the spring of 1865 
our subject moved on the farm he now owns, where he has lived the life 
of an upright farmer. 

Mr. and Mrs. McCue are the parents of two children, whose names are 
James L. and Paul 8 Mr. McCue has filled the position of township 
assessor for two terms. He is well known throughout the county, and 
enjoys the reputation of an upright, honorable man. 


DAVID G. MILLER 


Was born in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, April 13, 1825. Tis parents 
were Michael and Sarah Gates Miller. Tis mother was a niece of Gen- 
eral Gates of Revolutionary fame. His parents were both born in Pennsyl- 
vania. From his native State our subject removed to Ohio and lived there 
for a number of years, engaged in firming. ITe came to Missouri in the 
spring of 1855, and located the autumn following in this county, and has 
made his home here ever since. 

Mr. Miller was married, in Monroe county, Ohio, June 5, 1861, te Miss 
Matilda, danghter of Samuel and Rachel Mouroe. She was born in Steu- 
benville, Ohio, in the year 1834. They became the parents of eight 
children, six of whom are now living, named as follows: Martin M., Melvin 
A., Martha L., David B., Ulysses G. and Alice C. Mrs. Miller died May 
9, 1871. ; 

Our subject is a member of the orders of A. O. U. W. and A. FL& A. 
M. He is Republican in polities. He owns a good farm and is an energetic 


and enterprising business man. 
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ISAAC C, MINNICK 


Is a native of Washington county, Virginia, and was born July 24, 1815. 
His parents, Jolin aud Betsey McCauley Minnick, were both natives of the 
same State, where they both died. He was reared to manhood upon his 
father’s farm, and received his education in the early schools of his native 
county. In 1837 he migrated to Schuyler county, Illinois, where he was 
united in marriage to Miss Nancy Officld, daughter of Jesse Offield, on the 
97th of September, 1838. He continued to reside in Illinois until 1841, 
when he removed to this county, where he has since made his home and 
engaged in farming. Mr. and Mrs. Minnick became parents of four children, 
nained as follows: Mary J. (now Mrs. W. P. McClure), Thomas, Susan M. 
(now Mrs. Frank Smith), and John R. Mrs. Minnick died September 14, 
1864, siueerely mourned by her relatives and many friends. On the 16th of 
February, 1867, Mr. Minnick married Miss Obedience Tie. They are both 
members of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Minnick owns a fine farin of 275 acres, 180 of which are under culti- 
vation, and 100 acres under fence. He is a Democrat in polities, and is 
known as a substantial farmer and valuable citizen. 


ALFRED C. MINNICK 


Was born in Washington county, Virginia, July 24,1819. His parents, 
John and Elizabeth McCauley Minnick, were also natives of Virginia, He 
was reared to manhood upon his father’s farm in his native county, and 
there received his édneation. On the 28th of October, 1841, he was united 
in marriage to Miss Martha Houston, daughter of John Houston, both na- 
tives of Virginia. Two children were the truits of this union; namely, John, 
and Elizabeth C., now Mrs. W. L. Dryden. Mrs. Minnick died in Wash- 
ington county, Vi irginia, October 5, 1845. On the 23d of December, 1846, 
Mr. Minnick married Miss Mary Lowry, danghter of John Lowry, also na- 
tives of Washington county. By this marriage they have three children; 
namely, Martha J., Isaac M. and William C. 

In the fall of 1849 My. Minnick and his family migrated to Missouri and 
settled in Daviess county. In 1876 he joined the Confederate service, en- 
listing in Company A, Missouri State Guards, under General William Y. 
Slack, served six months, and then returned home to this county, where he 
has since lived, engaged in the peaceful pursuits of the farm. He owns 4 
fine farm of 325 acres, 170 under fence, and 140 under eultivation, all well 
watered and improved. Mr. and Mrs, Minnick are members of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. He is a stannch Democrat. 
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fF. M. NAYLOR. 


becisseenet omomimmacee on 
i on of Ty sand Susan Kerns Naylor, both natives of the 
same State. His father Was a carpenter by trade, and that in conjunction 
with farming was his business throngh life; he died in the month of Feb- 
rnary, 1875, in Platte county, Missvuri; aud bis mother died when our sub- 
ject was five years old. Young Naylor grew to manhood in his native State 
and was reared upon his father’s farm. In L849, in company with his futher 
he migrated to Platte county, Missouri, and settled upon a farm near Parks- 
ville. 

On the 13th of November, 1854, Mr. Naylor married Miss Sarah A. 
West, daughter of J. C. West, residents of Platte county. After lis mar- 
riage he commenced farming for himsell, and with the exception of a short 
time, in which he served in the Missouri State Militia during the war, he 
continued that useful occupation in Platte connty, until 1864, when he re- 
moved with his famliy to this county and settled upon the farm where he 
now resides. This farmconsists of 160 acres of excellent land, well watered, 
improved and stocked; furty acres in timber, ninety-five under plow, sixty- 
five in blue grass, and all under fence, making one of the best farms in the 
connty. - 

Mr. and Mrs. Naylor are members of the Christian Church, They have 
three children; namely, Katie, Emma and Eddie. Mr. Naylor is a member 
of Jawesport Lodge No. 201, A. F. & A. M., and is a Democrat in polities. 


JOSEPIL OFFIELD 


Was born in Sullivan county, Tennessee, October 9, 1827. lis parents, 
Jesse and Polly Gallant Olfield were also natives of Tennessee. His father 
was a blacksmith by trade and carried on that business in connection with 
farming; was a soldier in the War of 1512, and died in this county in 1851. 
His mother died in this county, May 3, 1880, In 1836 the parents of our 
subject removed from Tennessee to Schuyler county, Hlinvis, where they 
lived four years, and then, in 1840, migrated to Missouri and settled in Da- 
yiess county. Here Joseph was reared upon the home farm, and received 
his education in the common schools. 

On the 12th of February, 1853, Mr. Offield was joined in the marriage 
bonds to Miss Adelia Ewing, daughter of William Ewing, of this county, 
By this union they Had seven children; namely, William F., James M., 
Adelia W., Leroy T., Virginia, Sarah N. and Edna F, On the 10th of 
June, 1871, Mrs. Officld died, sincerely mourned by relatives and friends. 
January 15, 1875, Mr. Oftield married Mrs. Polly Graves, ee Brown. 
The issue of this marriage was one child, Joseph E. Mrs. Offield died April 
2, 1879, regretted by all who knew her. 
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Mr. Offield has lived in Daviess county for forty-one years, and during 
that time has been engaged in farming, and working at his trade of black- 
smithing and gunsmithing. He owns a good farm of 120 acres, well im- 
proved and stocked. He is a member of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Chureh, and of Lock Springs Lodge No. 488, A. F. & A. M., and is classed 
among the most substantial citizens of Jackson township. 


JOHN OXFORD. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Clay county, Kentucky, April 9, 
1833. His parents are Jonathan and Elizabeth Spurlock Oxford, the former 
a native of North Carolina, and the latter of Kentucky. Tis father was one 
of the first settlers of Daviess county, and was taken out and shot during 
the war, April 4, 1863; his mother still resides upon the farm where they 
first settled upon their arrival in this connty. Young Oxford was about 
three years old when his father migrated from Kentucky to this county, and 
here he was reared upon the home farm, attended and received his education 
in the common schools. 

On June 16th, 1859, he was united in marriage to Miss Martha J, Lock- 
ridge, daughter of Andrew Lockridge, of this county. By this union they 
have eight children; namely, William L., Mary E., Flora B. (now Mrs, 
James H. Parberry), Charles T., Martha A., James C., Elmer B. and How- 
ard L. Mr. Oxtord was called upon to mourn the loss of his beloved wife 
and companion, December 25, 1850, when her spirit took its flight to the 
other world, Both himself and wife were inembers of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and he is a member of the A, O. U. W. Lodge No. 39. 

Mr. Oxford owns a valuable farm of 265 aeres, all under fenee, 150 acres 
under cultivation, and 115 aeres in timber. The land is well watered and 
adapted to stock-raising, to which he devotes considerable attention. He has 
a fine orchard of two hundred each of peach and apple trees, and smaller 
numbers of cherry, plum, ete. Mr, Oxford is one of the most prominent 
citizens of the township, and has served in various honorable capacities, hay- 
ing been township collector for three years and school trustee for nearly 
twelve years. 


THEODORE PENISTON , 


Was born in Jessamine county, Kentucky, May 6, 1812. His father, 
Robert P. Peniston, was one of the first settlers of Daviess county. His 
mother’s maiden name was Miss Naney Nuttall. Our subject was prinei- 
pally reared on a farm, and educated in Kentucky. In 1831, he eame with 
his parents to Daviess county, Missouri, and settled where the old town of. 
Millport formerly stood. It was in this town that Robert P. Peniston oper- 
ated one of the first mills in the county. 

February 17, 1848, Theodore Peniston was married to Miss Susan Wil- 
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liams, daughter of George Williams, both natives of Vj irginia. The issue of 
this union was six children, Whose names are as tollaws: F rances Matilda. 
wife of Dr, A. F, MeFarland, of G: allatin ; George W., Anthony, Willi am 
P., Mary Ann and Robert. . 
Our subject is one of the oldest settlers now living in this section of’ the 
county, and has done a great deal to promote the county’s wellare In for- 
mer days he practiced remy in addition to superintending the wor his ot his 
farm. He is regarded by all who know him as u qniet and valnable éftizes, 


WILLIAM 13, SMITE 


Was born in Howard county, Missouri, November 21, 1899. His father, 
Asa Smith, and his mother, Frankie Maupin Smith, are both natives of 
Kentucky. When about ten years of age our subject left Howard connty 
for Daviess county. From that time his life was spent in Platte county, 
Saline county and Ray county. In 1866 he returned to Daviess county, 
where he has since resided. January 28, 1866, le married Miss Marv A. 
Davis, daughter of James A. Davis, of Livingston county. The issue of 
this union is six children; viz., Francis P., James A.. Emma K., Mary V., 
William S. and Marion ©. 

Mr. Smith has been township commissioner and clerk for some time, and 
in 1874-75 represented the county in the legislature. Te is a man highly 
respected by all who know him. 


GEORGE M. SMITH 


Was born in Roan, now Davie county, North Carolina, Oetober 3, 1824. 
His father, John Smith, was a farmer and a native of North Carolina; his 
mother, whose maiden name was Prudence Smith, was a Virginian by birth, 
and was born at Norfolk, Both his parents are dead, his mother dying in 
1867, and his father in 1870. When George was twelve years old his par: 
ents removed from lis native State to Rush county, Indiana, and there he 
was reared to manhood on a farm, and received such education as the early 
schools afforded. January 23, 1848, George M. Smith was anited in marriage 
to Miss Sarah A. Murnan, daughter of Jacob Murnan. She was born in 
Franklin county, Indiana, February 22, 1824. After this marriage Mr. 
Smith removed to Haneoek county, in the Hoosier State, where be lived and 
engaged in farming tor tive years. and then changed his place of residence 
to Richland county, Illinois. In the fall of 1858, attera five years sojourn 
in the State of Mlinois he migrated to Missouri, and settled upon a farm in 
this county, where he has since made his home, He owns a splendid farm 
of 340 acres of rich, prodective land, well watered and improved, and gives 
his attention to general farming and stock-raising. He has 270 acres fenced, 
195 under cultivation and seventy in timber. 

Mr. Smith served in the Missouri State Militia, under Captain Woodruff 
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during the war, and was promoted to the second lientenantey of his company.. 
He has served his township as justice of the peace and school director, and. 
at present holds the latter office. Mr. and Mrs. Smith have become the par- 
ents of six children; named, respectively, Mary S., Sarah J., (now Mrs. La- 
fayette Stout, of Livingston county,) Harriet O. (now Mrs. George H. Brown, 
of Jamesport), Jacob A., Cordilla A. and Isaac S. Mr. and Mrs. Smith are 
members of the Christian Church. 


SEBRON SNEED. 

This gentleman was born in Ray county, this State, January 7, 1835. 
When about eight years old, his parents moved with him to Livingston 
county, and there he grew up and laid the fonndation of his education. In 
1853 he went to college at Liberty, Missouri, and graduated in 1855. He 
then returned to Livingston county, and shortly afterward engaged in stock 
dealing. In 1863 he went to lowa, where he traded in live stock till 1866, 
when he returned to Livingston county. For a year or two he engaged in 
farming, and in 1868, purchased a saw-mill which he operated for two years, 
at the same time managing his farm. His next enterprise was the mercan- 
tile business, in which he embarked at Sampsell Station, in Livingston coun- 
ty. In August 1877, he went to Mooresville and there sold goods till 
November, 1877, when he came to Daviess county and located at Jackson 
Station, where he is still in the mercantile business. 

Mr. Sneed was married, in Livingston county, May 3, 1860, to Miss Mary 
A. Goodman, also a native of Missouri. They are the parents of three: 
children. 


DR. R. J. TERRY. 


R. J. Terry is an Indianian by birth, and first saw the light of day in 
Franklin county, that State, on April 10th, 1832. His father, Ansel Terry, is 
a resident of this county; and his mother, whose maiden name was Eliza- 
beth Foster, died in 1844. Our subject accompanied his parents in their 
removal trom his native State to Daviess county, Missouri, in 1841, and 
was here reared to manhood upon his father’s farm and received his non- 
professional education. On August 5th, 1852, he married Miss Mary C. 
Hammond, daughter of John Hammond, of this county. Two children, 
now living, was the issue of this union; namely, George C., and Ruth A., 
now Mrs. Louis Ford. Mrs. Terry died February 16, 1864. 

R. J. Terry enlisted in the Missouri State Militia in 1861, and served two 
years as lieutenant under Colonel Hall. At the expiration of that time he 
enlisted in the Forty-third Missouri Volunteer Infantry and served as lieu- 
tenant and afterward as sergeant, until the close of the war. He received 
his honorable discharge at Benton Barracks, St. Louis, and returned to his 
home in this county. 
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On the 21st of April, 1895, he was united in marriage to Miss Susan M. 
Hammond, sister of his first wife. By this union they have seven children; 
namely, John G., Martin S., Alva N., Mary F., Ella E., David N. and Ida 
May. Dr. and Mrs. Terry are members of the Christian Church. He has 
been practicing medicine in connection with his farming for the past eight 
years. In the fall of 1858 he went to Texas, where he ‘Temained eighteen 
months. Dr. Terry is a staunch Republican, 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


Description and Area—The First Settlers--Municipal Affairs—Churches—Union Church— 
Crab Orchard Church—Cemeteries—Transportation—Biographical Sketches. 


DESCRIPTION AND AREA. 


Liberty is in the second tier of townships from the south and also on the 
west part of the county, and for the fertility of its soil and the beauty of its 
undulating prairies it is considered one of the best townships in the county, 
and according to number is populated with the best reading people in the 
county, and they must, of course, be well educated on the general topies of in- 
formation. Fully two-thirds of this township is a rolling prairie with a 
natural drainage, which makes it the equal of any township in the county for 
stock-raising. Timber of all the known varieties that grow in this section, 
is found in Liberty township, the largest portion being found upon Honey 
and South Big creeks, while Larry Creek is also skirted with timber. 

The township is a congressional township in size, and is bounded on the 
north by Marion, east by Union, south by Sheridan and west by Jefferson. 
It covers an area of twenty-one thousand five hundred and eleven and forty- 
seven one-hundredthe acres of land. The population of the township in 1880 
was 988 and now claims 1,100. In 1870 Liberty had a population of 781, 
which shows an increase of over fifty per cent since 157 

The township was organized in 1869 and was taken from Jefferson and 
Gallatin. The real estate valuation in 1877 was $145,510, and the personal 
property, $63,630, making a total valuation of $209,140. Since then no 
township valuations have been kept separate, until the assessment for this 
year, 1881, which under the new law will be taken by townships and the 
progress made in material wealth the past four years can be known when 
the assessor’s returns are reported Jannary 5, 1882. The township laws 
were changed so often tliat some years the only township officers were the 
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justices of the peace and constable. A law giving township officers was 
passed and again repealed, and even at the last session changes were made 
which liave taken etfect this year. These changes, especially the one giving 
assessors to cach township, are to be admired. The townships will then be 
able to know what they have gained annually in population and wealth, and 
which lave done the best. When the assessed valuation of a county is given 
in bulk, itis only by close observation that the difference in the relative gains 
of the different. sections can be ascertained. So tar Liberty seems to hold her 
own, as her gain is greater than that of the county. Some of her settlers are 
uot inclined to much improvement in farm labor or in raising of stock, but 
prefer to travel the path laid out in their young days. They retard, how- 
ever, more their own fortune than that of the township, for there are many 
who believe in the advances made in agricultural progress, and are ready 
and willing to take hold of the new mode of labor and the improved ma- 
ehinery of to-day, Itis these farmers who have given Liberty township 
her great gain of fifty per cent during the past decade. 


THE FIRST SETTLERS. 

William M. Prewett and John Smith settled in Liberty township in 1834. 
Smith came from Clay county, where he was reared. Prewett came from 
Latayette county, but was originally from Kentucky. H. W. Creekmore 
and Elisha B. Creekmore were also from Kentucky. Prewett and Smith 
came early in the spring and the Creekmores and Tobias Miller came in the 
summer and early fall of the same year. T. P. Gilreath, another Kentuck- 
ian, came abont the same time, but had lived in Lafayette county before he 
removed to Daviess. The latter, with Prewett, settled on section tive in the 
northwest corner of the township and not far from South Big Creek, being 

. something over a mile. Mr, Prewett was the first man who broke prairie 
in Daviess county and was one of the early justices of the peace in the 
township. 

There was no great rush of settlers in those early days. Liberty was 
originally a part of Grindstone, one of the three original municipal town- 
ships. The settlement on Grindstone Creek was only a few miles distant, 
and that was one of the largest in the county at that time, unless Lick 
Fork, in the southeast, might have been a little larger. There was very little 
to tronble or change the even tenor of the ways of the pioneers of Liberty 
township. They built their cabins, plowed their fields, and secured them- 
selves tine homesteads. They went to mill and would be gone several days, 
tor the route led them to Richmond, Ray county, and to Liberty, in Clay 
county. This only lasted two years before a horse-mill was in operation but 
a few miles from there on the border of DeKalb county. There was also one 
or two hand-mills that did duty until the demand exceeded their capacity. 

Tt was several years after the first white man located upon the soil of 
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Liberty township that a wedding took place. Not until 1840, and then 
William Weiser stepped forward and claimed the hand of Mary Myers. It 
rwas in the fall of the year that the wedding took place. Mary was willine 
for the nuptials, and the ceremony was performed at the residence of the 
ride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Myers. ‘Squire William M, 
-Prewett said the words which bound two loving hearts together, 


The pres- 
vents were not numerons, but of great practical value, 


The mother of the 
bride gave her a new iron pot, and the groom's parents furnished a bake-pan. 
The rest of the wedding outfit was gathered together by the new made 
shusband and wife. There wasn’t as mueh style in those ‘days as now, but 
for solid happiness and pure enjoyment the log cabins of those days eould 
Jargely discount the brown stone tronts of the present age, 

John A. Creekmore was the first child born in Liberty towuship, and he 
‘first saw the light on March 20th, 1834. He was the son of H.N. and 
Ann Creekmore. 

The first death in the township was that of Green Blakely, who died in 
December, 1888, and was bnried on what is known as the Tobias Miller 
farm. 

Dr. William Livsic had the honor of being the first regular physician 
who settled in the township, but he remained only two years, leaving tor 
the West in 1840, Ile was a native of Virginia. 

The first sermon was preached in 1835, by the Rev. Tames McMahan, at 
the house or cabin of Joli Smith, th first settler. There was no regular 
service, but the eabins of the settlers were always at the service of' the cir- 
cuit riders, or any traveling minister who was willing to hold service. 

The first school was tanght by Joseph Starling, and the school-house was 
situated on the east half of the northeast quarter of section eight. He had 
some fifteen pupils and received $2 per scholar for a three months session, 
He removed to Texas. The neighbors joined together to put up the schvol- 
house, which was simply logs placed one on top of the other. The floor 
was mother earth, and the roof of clapboards kept to their places by weight 
poles. One end was a fire-place and the children gathered around, and 
when the fire got fairly under way their faces would leeone nearly par- 
boiled while the chills danced a gallop up and down their backs. Still there 
was lots of fun to be had at the old log sehool-houses, and those who receiv- 
ed their schooling at those primitive establishments have nothing but happy 
memories of their school days. 

The inevitable epinning-wheel and rough loom, which were two of the 
necessities of pioneer lite, found a lodying place at Mr. Prewett’s, and Mrs. 
Naney Prewett, as early as 1835, was using these very essential articles of 
domestic furniture. She was able to keep her family in the necessary wear- 
ing apparel in the shape of homespun. a 

These were a few of the incidents of the settling of Liberty township, in 
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fact, with the exception of a change of name, pioneer life in Liberty was. 
the same as in other sections of the county. The steady swing of the 
woodman’s ax, and the hnm of the spinning-wheel was the work of husband’ 
and wife. There were changes, tor the plow had to be used by one, and the 
meals had to be cooked by the other, and the dinner-horn was an ever wel- 
come sound. Day in and day out the same routine went on. But the labor 
of the pioneer began to tell. The farm began to Jook like a farm; horses, 
cattle, sheep and hogs began to gather aera: The good wife lad her pet 
cow and ehiekens, and the rude cabin began to have its rough edges taken 
off and become more home-like. So time passed on, and Lit berty township. 
was steadily inereasing the area of her cultivated fields, her cabins growing 
thicker, with every promise of prosperity to all. 

The township is well watered by Honey Creek in the south and southeast, 
and it is here that, perhaps, two-thirds of the timber in the township is 
found. South Big Creek gives plenty of water in the northern and western 
parts of the township. Larry Creek, in the northeast portion of the town- 
ship, is not much of a streain, but a good wet weather branch, which 
empties, a couple of miles away, into the Grand River. The township is 
very evenly settled, and there are no towns within the limits of its terri- 
tory. It is a tarmers’ township, and they have exelnsive possession. There 
are six very neat frame school-houses, seven .school districts and two- 
churches. 

The early days are yet remembered by many of the present residents of 
the township. Their only roads were made throngh the timber and open. 
prairie in the direction they wanted to go. In fact, they had no roads, but 
wagon tracks. 

The Mormons, who made ’Di-Amon their headquarters, did a great deal 
of stealing from the old pioneers, and when the Mormon War broke out, 
numerous cabins were burned and the stock run off and killed. Honey and 
household goods the Mormons had a special liking for, and the Gentiles sut- 
fered if the Mormons could compass in any way possession of these articles. 
For two years they lad to keep pretty close watch of their goods and chat- 
tles, and it was this thieving propensity of the low class of Mormons which 
flocked to the county, and the refusal of Smithand Rigdon to stop them, that 
finally caused their expulsion from the county. When the time came for the 
Mormons to go, there were a good many articles that the pioneers of Liberty 
township got back when the contents of the store-houses were brought 
forth. But with the Mormons gone, there was nothing to disturb the seren- 
ity of the people until the Givi War of 1561 broke out. Then for a while- 
there was sorrow and gloom over the land. 
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MUNICIVAL AFFAIRS, 


The municipal affairs of the township have generally been economically 
managed. In fact, the principal mismanagement for the first thirty years 
of Daviess county, was through its county officials, not the township. " The 
townships were obliged to use economy to offset the losses sustained by the 
county. But the resources of Daviess county were too rieh to bankrupt, 
and in the deeade between 1870 and 1880 a change came, and Daviess county 
stands at the top round of the ladder of eredit. The people hate debt so 
that they are willing to be heavily taxed fur afew years to have tle curse re- 
moved, ‘To-day there is more wealth and less debt in Liberty township, ae- 
cording to its population, than any other township in the county. 

The first officials found recorded were J. A. Stigers, William Heyser, 
Henry Franks, and William M. Prewett: they were a sort of board of trus- 
tees, justices,ete. Samuel Weir was the first clerk, W. M. Prewett was the 
first assessor, and the first meeting of the town board was held at what is 
ealled Liberty Center school-house. The first supervisor law came into ef- 
fect in 1872. In place of county judges, an act was passed giving each 
township an officer called a supervisor who was chairman of the town board 
and took the place in township matters of the formerly elected trustee. He 
also represented his township in the board of supervisors, who attended to 
the business of the county in the place of the county judges. This plan 
was found too cumbersome, and after two vears’ trial the law was repealed 
and the judges and County Court reinstated, Then, again, there were five 
judges elected to help make up the County Court. but that, too, became 
cumbersome, and was changed. 

The election of 1872, under the supervisor law, resulted in the following 
named townshipotticers: William Prewett, supervisor; Samucl Weir, clerk; 
George Henderson, assessor; A. C. Cope, collector; John Cooper, constable; 
Henry Franks and J. A. Stigers, justices of the peace. 

1873—Witliam Prewett, supervisor; James W. Stigers, clerk; A. C. Cope, 
collector; George Henderson, assessor; Henry Franks and J. A. Stigers, 
justices; Jesse A. Creekmore, constable. aa 

1874— William P. Heyser, trustee; James W. Stigers, clerk; William 
Prewett, assessor; A. Cc. Cope, collector; Jesse A. Creekmore, constable; 
Henry Franks, and J. A. Stigers, justices. 7 
- 1875—The same as 1874, excepting the justices, who were J. A. Stigers 
and George W. Morris. 

1876--The same as 1575. — 

1877—William P. Heyser, trustee; A. J. Harmon, clerk; William Prew- 
ett, assessor; L. B. Noah, collector; Jesse A. Creekmore, constable; ae a. 
Stigers and George W. Morris, justices of the pence. As the law was 
hanged these were the last township officers elected until 1881. 
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1881—William P. Heyser, trustee; Jesse A. Creekmore, constable and 
collector; George W. Morris, clerk and assessor; Gideon E. Gilreath and 
L. B. Noah, justices of the peace. 

The poor-farm is loeated in this township about four and a half miles 
from Gallatin, the county seat, and there under the care of'a humane super- 
intendent the panpers of Daviess county find a comfortable home, with that 
freedom of thonght and of action that takes away the sting of poverty and 
insures them from cold and hunger. The poor-tarm is becoming a model 
farm. 


CHURCHES.—UNION CHURCH. 


This church was first organized in 1856 and is located on the east half of 
the northwest quarter of section seven. The church is a neat frame building 
put up the same year of the church organization, but not wholly finished 
antil 1857. It was dedieated in July, 1857, and the dedication sermon was: 
delivered by the Rev. George Flint. The first ministers of the Union Chureh 
were Rev. George Flint and Rev. Benjamin Wheeler. The church cost $900 
and has a very pretty location, being surrounded by well improved farms. 
There is some talk of building a larger church as the organization is in- 
ereasing in membership, but it is probable the present building will re- 
main for a few years yet as their place of worship. 

The chureh is in a flourishing condition at this time, the membership 
numbering sixty-live. It is comparatively out of debt, but a little more of 
energetic work is needed to extend its usefulness and for the greater exer- 
cise of its influence for good. With its present position and surroundings it 
has a splendid field for labor, and it should be fully used to extend its power 
for the good of the chureh and for the glory of God. The names of the 
original members of this influential pastorate are as follows: James Kin- 
eaid and wife, Robert Hanna and wife, James Hanna and wife, William 
Prewett and wife, T. P. Gilreath and wife, Tobias Miller and wife, H. N. 
Creekmore and wife, and anumber of others whose names have been forgot- 
ten. These are familiar names to those who remember the early settlers of 
Liberty township. 


CRAB ORCHARD CHURCH. 


Some years before this church was organized quite a strong desire had 
been manilested to secure grounds and build a House of the Lord. Those 
who had come into that section of the township and settled, and who had 
lett their old homes in the East where they had never been deprived of church 
service, felt its loss severely. In the early times services had been held fre- 
quently at the houses of the settlers, but this had always been irregular and 
sometimes months would elapse between the times of holding service. What 
they wanted was a church, regular Sunday meeting and a day of rest from» 
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the care and labors of the week —something of those pleasures and coimforts 
that they had Jett behind when they, like the Star of Empire, westward took 
their way. 

In 1861, ainid war's alarms, Crab Orchard Chureh was organized and a 
chmreh erected which was dedicated to the Lord the same year. A very 
impressive sermon of dedication was delivered by the Rey. B. F, Kenney 
and an earnest heartfelt prayer went up for peace aud to mitigate the hor- 
rors of war. The chureh was a frame builling of medium size, cumtortably 
furnished, and cost, completed, $1,000. The church is located on the north 
half of the east half of the southeast quarter of section three. The names of 
the following original members are remembered: William Everly and wife, 
Joseph Koger and wife, Nathan Harmon and wife. The first pastor was 
the Rev. B. F. Kenny and he was followed by the Rev. James MeMahan. 
The church, financially, is in a prosperous condition aud the present mem- 
bership numbers forty. 


CEMETERIES. 

There is a small cemetery connected with the Union Chureh on section 
seven, and there is another one located on section sixteen, being on the north 
half of the east half of the southwest quarter, and known as the Creekinore 
Cemetery, and has very pleasant surroundings. These are all that are in 
the township. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie Railroad runs entirely through the 
township, entering on the east side and then on reaching about the center 
turns and runs diagonally to the southwest corner of the township. It has 
one station called New Farmington where the cars stop when flagged. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


WILLIAM E, BRENNON. 


This ceutleman was born in Virginia, Jaly 24, 182%. When he was ten 
years old his parents moved to Ohio and lived three years, and then eamejto 
Caldwell county, Missouri. There William grew up and resided till the fall 
of 1847, when he came to this county and has lived here ever since engaged 
in farming. He owns « fine farm of 280 acres in Liberty township, 240 of 
which are under fence. Tis farm is well watered with four living wells, 
and is suitably improved in every way. 

Mr. Brennon was married, in Caldwell county, June 10. 1847, to Miss 
Sarah Hnghs. which has proven a happy and agreeable union, as husband 
and wife have always conenrred in the plans and interests of the family. 
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A. M. COVINGTON. 


This gentleman was born in North Carolina, March 17, 1807. His 
parents moved to Tennessee when he was but six months old, and resided 
there two years. From there they moved to Christian county, Kentucky, 
and still later, moved to Iopkins county, where our subject grew to man- 
hood. THe began farming there, and continued till 1841, when he came to 
Daviess county, and entered the land on which he now resides, the place 
being located in Liberty township, and containing 250 acres of splendid 
land, which he long ago improved inte a good and comfortable home. At 
the time of his coming, there were but few families in the township, and 
they were widely scattered. He built him a small log cabin and began 
cheerfully to improve the place which was to be the future home of his 
family. At that primitive day, Mr. Covington had to go as far as Trenton, 
a distance of twenty-five miles, to get Lreadstuffs for lis family, it some- 
times taking two days for him to make the trip. He was married, in Hop- 
kins county, Kentueky, January 29, 1835, to Miss M. T. B. Wilson. Eleven 
children were born of this union, of whom seven are still living: Eliza, 
Emeline, John H., Elizabeth, Philip E., Margaret O., and Mary still survive; 
while Narcissa A., Williain N., James and Georgiana are dead. 


JESSE A. CREEKMORE 


Is a native of Daviess county, and was born March 21, 1834, and here 
grew up and received his education. Ile began life as a farmer, and is still 
engaged in the same worthy voeation. He owns a place of 160 acres in 
Liberty township, which is well improved and arranged as a comfortable 
home. Mr. Creekmore is one of the earliest settlers in the township, and 
came tu it when but three or four families lived within its limita, and they 
were miles apart. All kinds of wild game, such as deer, turkeys, ete., was 
abundant, and went far towards supplying the settlers with food. Bread- 
stuffs could not be obtained within less than fifty miles, it taking from four 
to five days to make the trip over the primitive roads of that early day. 

Mr. Creekinore was married. on the 3d day of June, 1855, to Miss Amanda 
A. Baber. Nine children were born of this union, five of whom still 
survive. 


J, 8, EGGERS. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Johnson county, Tennessee, Sep- 
tember 19, 1852. He continued to reside in the county of his birth till he 
was fourteen years old, when he went to Indiana, where he resided till the 
time of his coming to Missouri. His education was received in Indiana, 
and he tullowed the occupation of tilling the soil after leaving school. On 
coming to Daviess county, Mr. Eggers again engaged in farming, in which 
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he continued os nntil the spring of 1875. At that time he be. 
« Sap ’ yi Toa) . % ers e 
came possessed of a desire to ser the great western country, and aceordingly 
made a tour of some magnitude in the wilds of the West, visiting Montana 
Washington Territory, Oregon, Idaho, Caliturnia, Nevada, and numerous 
places of the mountainous west. The last place he visited was his old 
home and birthplace in Tennessee, where he remained till the spring of 
1881. He then returned to this county and settled down, and owns a nicely 
improved farm of 140 aeres in Liberty township, well located, and adapted 
to the business of stuck-raising, having two splendid wells of never-tailing 
water. 
Mr. Eggers was married, in Daviess county, November 23, 1871, to Miss 
H 2 ; « ‘| u ed y ce ts « , 1 :. 
Christina Myers. They have had three children, one of whom, Elmore T. 
is still living, the date of his birth being October 6, 1874. Albert, the old- 
est child, born November 26, 1872, died on the 12th of February, 1874; Ab- 
ner, Who was born August 20, 1881, died on the 26th of the same month, 
living scarcely long enough to be Christened by his loving parents, before 
he was taken from them by the unrelenting hand of Death, the grim reaper 
who spares not even the unoffending infant. 


WILLIAM P. FISHER. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Ripley, Brown county, Ohio, Sep- 
‘tember 9, 18¥%7. He remained at the place of his birth until thirteen years 
of age, when he accompanied his father, who removed to Shelby county, Tn- 
‘diana. There he finished his schooling, and, in the spring of 1851 came to 
Daviess county, where he las since made his home. He located in Liberty 
township, within one and one-fourth miles of Gallatin, where le has a splen- 
did farm of some 260 acres, IIis residence is pleasantly situated, and, taken 
altogether, it is one of the best homesteads in Daviess county. He has been 
quite svecesstul in his farming operations and in the raising of stock, and 
stands among the most progressive farmers and stovk-raisers in the county, 
and well deserves the high reputation he bears. Mr. Fisher was married, in 
Shelby county, Indiana, to Miss Julia A. Chapman. The union has been a 
happy one, and five children gather around the pleasant fireside. They are 
all living, and are named Pauline, Nelson C., Isabel, Mary 1. and Wash- 
ington C. Mr, Fisher is now tifty-four years of age, with a bright and 
prosperous future before him. 

A. FOSSINGER. 


- The above named farmer and stock-raiser, was born February 19, 1520, 
and is a native of Pennsylvania. He enjoyed all the educational advan- 
tages then at hand in those early days, and remained in his native State 
until his twenty-second year. In the year 1842 he started out to seck 
ihis fortune and found a home in Ohio for eighteen years, learning and 
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working at’ the basket-making business for a number of years. In the 
fall of 1860, Mr. Fossinger again changed his residence, giving his prefer- 
ence to the Wolverine State. The next seven years he remained in Michigan 
and prospered fairly, but at the end of that time, in the fall of 1867, he 
coneluded that a milder climate, cheaper and richer lands, would suit him 
better, and at the date mentioned, Mr. Fossinger became a resident of Da- 
viess county, settling on section nine, in Liberty township. He has now a 
comfortable home, a well improved farm of 140 aeres, and his residence, 
handsomely located and shaded by forest trees, where he leads a quiet and 
contented lite. 

Mr. Fossinger was married, in Delaware county, Ohio, in the month of 
October, 1851, to Miss Lucinda Wiser. By this union they were blessed 
with six children; one, Cornelius, is dead, and five living; viz., Emeline, 
Angeline, Lusina, Barbara and Adam F. 


JACOB GROVE 


Was born in Augusta county, Virginia, on the 19th of August, 1812. 
He was taken to Indiana by his parents, who removed to that State when 
Jacob was three years old, and there lived until after he became of age. In 
1834, he went to Mississippi, and after a sojourn there, went to Illinois, 
where he began farming, continuing there until the fall of 1857. That was. 
the period of his coming to Daviess county, and he has resided here ever 
since. 

Mr. Grove was married, in Illinois, in February, 1841, to Miss Leah Kin- 
dig. They are the parents of eleven children, of whom only four still sur- 
vive: Simon, Mary M., Sebastian, and Eliza ave living at the time of this writ- 
ing; while Sarah E., Samuel, Annie, and four infant children, are all dead. 

Mr. Grove owns a place containing 150 aeres of good land, which he has- 
well improved. In is located in Liberty township, and is one of the most 
desirable farms in Daviess county. 


SIMON ROVE 


Was born in Woodford county, Illinois, April 6, 1842, and there received 
a good common school edneation. In the fall of 1857 he came to this State: 
and county. and has been a farmer in Daviess county ever since. He has a 
farm of 120 acres in Liberty township, which he has well fenced and im- 
proved. During the Civil War Mr. Grove was Union in principle, and 
February 27, 1864, enlisted in Company L, of the Twelfth Missouri Cavalry, 
and served till the close, participating in the battles of Nashville, Franklin, 
Spring Hill, Harpeth River, Selma, Colambus, Ebenezer Church, Thomas, 
Campbellville, and other tights and skirmishes. Immediately after his dis- 
charge he returned to Daviess county, and was there married,on the 20th of 
December, 1866, to Miss Sarah Reid, daughter of H. T. and May A. Reid. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Grove have three children, whose names and dates of birth are 
as follows: Dessie May, born November 6, — ; Simon, born August 30, 
1876; and Charles 8., born December 9, 1879 

In " Septeniber, 1871, Mr. Grove met vith a very unfortunate aecident, 
which necessitated the ampntation of his arm. While assisting his father- 
in-law to thresh, his left arm was caught in the machiner y of the thresher 


and so mangled that he had to lose it, the surgeons amputating it near the 
elbow. 


WILLIAM Hi. HARTMAN 


Is a native of Pennsylvania, born October 3, 1824. In the spring of 1844 
he went to Chicago, Illinois, where he remained until the spring of 1854. 
He then went to California, where he engaged in teaming, continuing until 
1863, when he went to the city of San Francisco, and was there employed 
in trucking for the Pacifie Distillery Company. In 1868 he returned to 
Chicago and remained until the following year, when he went to Jaekson 
county, Missouri, and lived at Kansas City noutil the spring of IS70. From 
there he came to this county and has resided here ever since, chiefly engaged 
in farming. He owns a farm of 220 acres, in Liberty township, for which 
himself and Dame Nature have done much in the way of adapting it to 
productiveness and a comfortable home. 

Mr, Hartman was married, in San Francisco, May 20, 1866, to Miss 
Flora Auman. They are the parents of seven children; named, respectively, 
Alice, Anize, Emma, Adam A., Susannah, William L. and Ida May. 


G. W. IPENDERSON. 


Mr. Henderson claims Missouri as his native State, having been born in 
Olay county, near the banks of the Great Muddy, Mareh 11,1834. Te had 
not, however, grown large enough to yet his first pair of boots before his 
father removed to Gentr y county, in 1836, the subject of this writing being 
then but two years old. Gentry county was then new, and young Hendeér. 
son’s father was the first white man to rear a cabin within its borders. They 
remained there until 1840, when his father could resist no longer the rich 
and inviting lands of Daviess, and he removed to this county and settled. 
Here onr subject grew to manhood, receiving an excellent education, which 
he utilized by teaching school for about four years. 

On December 29th, 1859, in the twenty-sixth year of his age, he was united 
in marriage to Miss Matilda MeBrayer, a native of Daviess county. By 
this marriage they had four children, one of whom, Jon A., is deceased, 
and three are living; viz., William E., Sarah M. and — J. He had 
the misfortune to Jose his wife, who died September 24, 1s78. <A kind and 
loving wite and mother, her death was a severe blow to the f fainily. Ever ready 
to bear the burden and trials of life, taking a prominent part in promoting 
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the cause of Christ, a kind neighbor and devoted friend, she has gone to her 
reward. “She made home happy;” what higher praise ean be bestowed? 

Mr. Henderson's business is that of a stock and grain broker. In 1874 he 
was elected a county judge, holding the office three years. Tlis prompt 
and straight-forward ways, both in office and in his dealing, has won hima 
deserved reputation, and he stands as one of the foremost citizens of the 
county. 


WILLIAM P. HEYSER. 


The gentleman whose name heads this sketch is a native of Kentucky, 
born July 19, 1840. He was reared and educated in his native State, and 
left there in 1857, locating in DeKalb county, this State, where he engaged 
in farming, residing there until 1864. In the spring of that year he went 
overland with teams to Virginia City, Montana, and there engaged in team- 
ing and eattle-herding until 1867, when he returned to DeKalb county, 
Missouri. Mtr. Heyser came to Daviess county in 1870, and has resided 
here ever since, engaged in the laudable occupation of farming. IIe has a 
good farm of 280 acres in Liberty township, which he has well improved 
with a good residence, fencing, ete., and has it well adapted to stock-growing 
and feeding. 

Mr. Heyser was married, in Daviess county, December 24, 1869, to Miss 
Sarah C. Miller. They are the parents of four children; named, respect- 
ively, Charles W., Frederick W., Ethel and Sallie. Mr. Ieyser is a good 


business man and worthy citizen. 
JACUB KAUFMAN 


Was born in New York, on the 3d of November, 1847, and was reared 
and educated in the State of his nativity. Ie began life for himself by en- 
gaging in lumbering, which he followed till his coming to this State and 
county, in the spring of 1865. Tere he engaged in farming, and owns a 
snug little farm of seventy-six acres in Liberty township, which affords am- 
ple support for himself and family. 

Mr. Kaufman was married, in New York, on January 3d, 1868, to Miss 
Elizabeth Weber, by which union they have four children; namely, Julia A., 
William H., Herbert and Carrie. 


J, KOGER. 


This gentleman is a Kentuckian by nativity, born September 10, 1834. 
He came with his parents to this State and connty when he was eight years 
old, and here grew up and received his education. At the proper age of 
starting out for himself, Mr. Koger began farming for a livelihood, and is 
still engaged in that occupation, and stock- dealing. He owns a large, well 
improved ‘farm ot 500 acres in Liberty township, on which he has a fine 
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brick residence, beautifully located, and surrounded by fine forest and ever- 
green shade trees. During the Civil War Mr. Koger was Union in senti- 
ment, and in 1852, enlisted in the State service on the Federal side, and 
served till the war elosed. [le has been twice married. First, in Daviess 
county he was wedded to Miss Elizabeth Netherton. Four children were 
born of this union, two of whom, Eunice FE. and Franklin B., are still living, 
while two infants are deceased. Ilis first wife died April 18, 1865, and hs 
married Miss Lydick, of Livingston county. They have had six children, 
of whom only two, * Doe.” L. and Earl B., still survive. The other four are 


dead. 


R. 5. E. LEWIS, 


The subject of this sketch was born in Franklin county, Pennsylvania, 
May 29, 1838, and was reared and educated in his native county. On start- 
ing in life for himself, Mr. Lewis commenced tarming and continued that 
and lumbering, till October, 1854. He then went to Champaign eounty, 
Minois, where he continued the lumber business till 1855. [rom there he 
went to Mahaska county, Lowa, but only made a short stay, when he went 
to Poweshiek county, aud engayed in shingle-making at Montezuma. In 
1857, he came to Daviess county, where he still continues to reside, engaged 
in farming. He owns a farm of 230 acres of well improved land in Liberty 
township which he manages successfully and profitably. 

Mr. Lewis was married, in Daviess county, November 28, 1856, to Miss 
M. E. Fary. Lis wite died September 15, 1863. On Mareh 15th, 1864, he 
was united in marriage to Miss N. A. Covington. She died, December 9, 
1876. Mr. Lewis is the father of six children. He takes great interest in 
stock-raising, especially of horses (of which le has some fine specimens), 
averaging, in sales, from fifteen to twenty per annuin. 


T. A. MARTIN 


Is a native of Belmont county, Ohio, and was born November 9, 1842. 
His parents moved with him to Indiana when he was two years old, and he 
was reared and edueated in that State, and began life as 2 tarmer, and con- 
tinned steadily in that calling till August, 1862, when he enlisted to help 
save the Union, in Company G, of the Seventy-second Indiana Volunteers. and 
served creditably till July, 1865, when he was honorably discharged, having 
participated in the battles of Hoover's Gap, Chickamauga, siege of Atlanta, 
and several other hard-fought battles and skirmishes. He came to Daviess 
county, Missouri in the fall of 1868, and has ever since resided here, engag- 
ed in farming. Ie owns a place of 120 acres of well improved land in Lib- 
erty township, being well watered and fenced, with peariy a mile ot he 
young hedye. The place has a tine orchard of one hundred apple trees an 
the same number of peach trees. 
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Mr. Martin was married, on the 5th of October, 1869, to Miss N. J. Rude. 
Six children have been born of this union, whose names are as follows: 
Bertha A., Eva, Addie, Thomas J., Isaac T. and Hugh, Mr. Martin is a 
good practical farmer and a worthy citizen. 


BENJAMIN MATCHETT. 


Benjamin Matehett was born in Stickney, England, May 24, 1812. He 
grew up and was edueated in his native country, and began life asa railroad 
contractor, and assisted in building several roads in England. In 1855 he 
left the country of his birth and came to America, landing in New York. 
From there he went to Cornwall, Canada West, where he took a contract for 
laying track on the Grand Trunk Railway. In July, 1856, he went to La- 
Porte, Indiana, where he began farming, continuing there till the spring of 
1868, and then coming to Missouri. He settled in Daviess county and soon 
afterward purchased a farm, and has been a farmer of this county ever since. 

Mr. Matchett has been twice married. Tis first wite was a native of Eng- 
land, Miss Charlotte Morris, the date of their wedding being May 30, 1836. 
She died on the 30th of April, 1870. Mr. Matchett married, February 21, 
1877, Mrs. Caroline Poynton. By his first union four children were born, 
of whom two, Benjamin and Elizabeth, are still living. He owns a farm of 
175 acres of land in Liberty township, which he has well improved. Mr. 
Matchett was “boss” of the first job of putting on the new patent plates 
(now in common use) for fastening the ends of the track-rails together on 
railroads, a contract which he executed in a workman-like manner. 


BENJAMIN MATCHETT, JR. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Essex county, England, on the 3d 
of December, 1840, and continued to reside there till his fourteenth year, 
when his parents emigrated to America, bringing him with them, They 
landed in New York, but soon went to Cornwall, Canada. The father took 
a contract of track-laying on the Grand Trunk Railroad, in Canada, and 
Benjamin was his time-keeper, From there the latter went to Indiana, 
where he finished his education in a select school under John Loyd. In 
August, 1861, he enlisted, for national preservation, in Company OC, of the 
Twenty-ninth Indiana Volunteer Infantry. On arriving at Nolan, Ken- 
tucky, he was appointed spy in the service of Gen. McCook and served in 
that capacity and in the signal service till his discharge in 1863. Physical 
disability was the cause of his discharge, and he returned to Indiana. 
While serving as a spy, Mr. Matchett visited Bacon Creek, Mumfordville, 
Bowling Green and Chattanooga. On returning to Indiana he was ap- 
pointed deputy provost marshal, under General William Wallace, which 
position he resigned in 1864. In the following spring he went to Kanka- 
kee county, Illinois, where he commenced farming, and continued until the 
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fall of 1865. In the spring of 1866 he came to Daviess county, where he 
has ever since remained. For four years he enyaved in far Sen ane ; 
entered the ministry, and has been preaching ever _ a ne 
Mr. Matchett was married, in Indiana, December 12, 1863, to Miss Alida 
Munn, and is the father of six children. Mr. Matehett has labored as a 
minister of the glad tidings of gospel salvation in three States, and many 
“souls have been enrolled in the army of the Lord throngh his efforts. , 


JOHN M DUUGALIL 


Is a native of Scotland and was born in Isla, April LT, 1824. He was rear- 
ed and educated in the land of his birth, and began farming fur a livelihood 
after leaving school. In the summer of 1847 he gave up farming to take a 
‘position in the eustom-house office under the United Kingdom. Mr. Me- 
Dougall served in that capacity till 1853, when he resigned his position and 
decided to better his fortunes in the land on the sunset side of the Atlantie. 
Accordingly, he sailed for America and landed in due time in the eity of 
New York. From there he went to Albany and got a position with Tred- 
well & Perry,in their foundry. In this place he remained till Mareh, 1854, 
when he went to Long Island and engaged in farming. He next appeared 
in Connecticut, where he worked in a stone-quarry. Leaving there he went 
to Canada and worked as superintendent of a saw-mill. Daviess county 
gained him as a citizen in the fall of 1566, when he settled and began 
‘farming. Ie now owns, in Liberty township, a good place of 120 acres. 

Mr. MeDougall was married, in Scotland, in September, 1853, to Miss 
Janet Johnston, By this marriage they had tive children: John J., Archi- 
bald C., Ronald G., Ann I. and Janet B. Mrs. MeDougall died June 12, 
‘1877. She was an estimable lady, and one honored and respected by her 
many friends who, with her hushand and children, now mourn the loss of a 
loving wife and devoted mother. 


LAFAYETTE F. MYERS. 


This gentleman is a native of this county and was born June 1, 1544. 
When about cleven years old he went with his brother to Calitornia, and 
there grew up and was educated. He went into the stock business there, 
and was also engaged in freighting till the fall of 1566, In that year he re- 
_turned to his place of birth and has ever since resided here, engaged chiefly 
in farming and stock-raising. He owns a good farm of 280 acres in Liberty 
township, on which he has an elegant brick residence, beautifully located, 
and a large orchard with other improvements to correspond. The place is 
well stocked with fine breeds, especially with horses, including one fine stal- 
lion. : . 

Mr. Myers was married, in Daviess county, November 12, 1868, to Miss 
Mary E. Shelby, a native of this State. They have four children; named, 
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Benjamin F., George L., Burmie E. and Mary E. Mr. Myers ranks as. 
one of Daviess county’s most substantial citizens. 


GEORGE W. MORRIS 


Was born in DeKalb county, Missouri, March 28, 1847. When he was a 
year old his parents moved to this county and here George was reared and 
educated. On reaching manhood he commenced farming and is still so- 
engaged. He owns a farm of 120 acres of well improved “land in Liberty 
township, on which he and his family reside. 

Mr. Morris was married, in Livingston county, this State, on September 
Qist, 1871, to Miss A. E. Lydick. Four children have resulted from this 
union; named, respectively, Kittie, Alma, Charles and William. 

Mr. Morris was elected justice of the peace in 1875, and served till 1881, 
when he was elected assessor of the township. His residence is beautifully 
located and his farm is a well arranged place, well watered and fenced. 


LUCIEN B. NOAH. 


This subject is a native of Ohio, and was born August 23, 1829. At six- 
teen years old he came with his parents to Daviess county, Missouri, and 
lived here till he was grown and had completed his edneation. He then re- 
turned to his place of birth and there learned cabinet-making, at which he 
worked some four years. After this he began working at the carpenter’s 
trade, and continued in that calling till 1861, when he commenced farming. 
In 1866, he, in addition to his farm business, became engaged in milling 
operations and still continues to push these enterprises. He owns a farm 
of 280 acres in Liberty township on which he has good improvements. 

Mr. Noah was married, in Daviess county, July 31,1858, to Miss Cassan- 
dre Gisebert. Eleven ehildren have been born of this union, ten of whom 
still survive. The names of those living are Emma, Elwood, Martha, 
Charles, William, Daniel, Andrew, Mary, Nellie and Frank. The name of 
the decensed was Jennie. 


H. T. REID 


Was born in Indiana, on the 25th of December, 1819. His parents 
removed to Kentucky when he was two years old, and in that State he was 
reared, and received a good common school education. He was reared a 
farmer, and began following that avocation when he started in business for 
himself. In the fall of 1849 Mr. Reid came to Daviess county, and here 
again enyaged in farming. Few farmers of Liberty township are more 
suce aah than he. His chief pride is that of stock-raising, principally of 
sheep and horses. The farm he owns contains 320 acres of fine land, most 
of which is in a high state of cultivation, and all well improved. He has it 
stocked with fine breeds of borses, sheep, ete., aud sells an annual lot of 
about ten head of horses and one hundred head of sheep. 
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Mr. Reid was married, in Kentucky, on November 3d, 1842, to Miss Mary 
A. Gillilan, who was a native of that State. Ten children were born of this 
union, seven of whom are living at this writing. Mary i., Naney J., Alex 

s ie a = mS) Pag o aA- 
ander ©., Sarah A., George F., Levi ©. and Emma A., still survive. John, 
Onis, and an unnamed infant are dead, 


J. 8. ROGERS 

Was born in North Carolina, but came to Kentucky with his parents when 
but an infant. In that State he grew to manhood, and presided there till 
1849, then came to this State and county and has ever since resided here, 
engaged in farming. He owns a good farm of 103 acres, in Liberty town- 
ship, which he has improved into a comfortable home and pat into a high 
state of cultivation. 

Mr. Rogers was married, in this county, to Miss May J. Oxtord. They 
have eight children, seven of whom still survive. Charles, Theophilus, Levi 
B., Josephine, Arizona E., Robert B. and William are all living; and Mary 
J. is dead. 


Wd. A. STIGERS 


Is a native of Pennsylvania, and was born in Fulton county, that State, 
on the 23d of October, 1838. When he was thirteen years old his parents 
moved to Ohio, where he completed his education and grew to manhood. 
He chose farming as a life ealling, and engaged in that vocation in Ohio, 
and has followed it nearly ever since. In the spring of 1845 he went to 
Mahaska county, Iowa, and remained two years, then came to this State and 
county, and has been engaged in farming here ever since. He owns a good 
farm of 160 aeres, situated in Liberty township, tive miles southwest of 
Gallatin. 

Mr. Stigers was married,in Towa, Oetober 19, 1868, to Miss Jennie Chad- 
wick, a native of Indiana. They are the parents of three children, Charles 
C., Mary D. and Amos C. Mr. Stigers is a good practical farmer, and 
manages his enterprises successtully. He feeds about forty-tive head of cat- 
tle and one hundred head of hogs per year. He was elected justice of the 
peace in his township, and served two terms; and could have served another, 
for which he was elected, but declined, preferring to give his attention to 
his own private affairs. 

JACOB TINGLER. 


This highly esteemed resident of Daviess county was born in Guernsey 
county, Ohiv, January 30,1823. He received the usual edueation and on 
completing his studies served three years at the boot and shoe trade, Mr. 
Tingler at the end of that time went on a farm and remained in Ohio until 
the fall of 1840, when he removed with his wife to Steuben county, Indiana, 
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having married in Hancock county, Ohio, two years before he left that 
State. lis wite was Miss Elizabeth J. Sailor, and they were joined in 
wedlock October 14. 1547. They resided there seventeen years or until 
the spring of 1866, when the fame of Missouri’s rich soil and cheap lands 
reached them and they came to Daviess county and made it their home. He 
has a nice little home of forty acres, well improved, with a residence, situ- 
ated on high ground, giving a very pleasant view of the surroundings, and 
muking their home attractive, Mr. Tingler and his wife are good citizens 
and kind neighbors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tinyler have ad six children; one died in its infancy and 
George when young, and tour are living. Their names are, Sarah L., Moses 
N., Lewis A. and Andrew J. Their home in Daviess county has proven a 
pleasant one. 


H. C. THOMPSON 


Was born in Caldwell county, this State, on the 27th day of April, 1846, 
and was reared and educated in his native county. In the spring of 1865 
he came to Daviess county and has resided here since, engaged in farming. 
He owns a farm in Liberty township containing 280 acres, well improved 
with suitable buildings, water, fencing, ete.. and both naturally and _artifi- 
cially adapted to the stock business, which is the especial pride of Mr. Thomp- 
son. He ships or sells about sixty head of cattle per year and some fine 
breeds of sheep and hogs, 

Mr, Thompson was married, in Daviess county, January 26, 1867, to Miss 
Maria H. Lynn. They have six children; named respectively, Minnie, Inez 
L., Willie G., James W., Bertie, and an unnamed infant. Mr. Thompson 
is a good practical farmer and an energetic man, respected by his neighbors 
and confided in as a straight-forward business man by all who have dealings 
with him, 


R. L. VALLANDIGHAM. 


The gentleman whose name heads this sketch is a native of Ray county, 
this State, and was born on the Ist day of January, 1837. His parents 
moved to Daviess county when he was three years old and here he was 
reared and educated. Ile began life as a farmer and continued until 1868, 
when he engaged in the mill business, ranning a grist and saw-mill, with a 
earding machine attachment. In 1874 he resamed farming and is still so 
engaged. When the Civil War came on Mr. Vallandigham espoused 
the cause of the Confederacy, and enlisted in July, 1861, in Company F, of 
the regiment commanded by Col. Reeves, of Ray county. He served cred- 
itably till the general surrender in 1865, and participated in many hard 
fought battles and skirmishes, receiving a wound in the wrist at Pea Ridge 
which disabled him for five months. 
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Mr. Vallandighain was married, in Daviess county, Mareh 19, 1873, to Miss 
M. A. Parks. Five children have been born of this union, three of whom 
still survive. Henry C., Lewis H., Lillie W., George A. and Vernie are 
their names, the two latter heing now deceased. Mr. Vallandigham owns 
a farm of 164 acres of well improved land in Liberty township, on whieh he 
and his family reside. ' 


JOUN J. WAMPLE, 


The subject of this sketch was born in Virginia, in February, 1829, and 
was reared and educated in the same State. Te began farming for himself 
on coming of suitable age, and continued there till the spring of 1848, when 
he went to Tennessee. He remained there till 1851, when he eame to Da- 
viess county, this State, and has lived here ever since, engaged in farming. 
He owns a place of eighty acres in Liberty township, on which he has a 
good residence and corresponding general improvements. 

Mr. Wample was married, in Virginia, Angust 25, 1551, to Miss Eliza- 
beth IIudle. They are the parents of two children, named Isaac E. and 
Mary J. Mr. Wample is a thrifty, energetic man and makes a good living 
for his family. 


WILLIAM WILSON, 


This gentleman is a native of Ireland, the date of his birth being the year 
1800, He was reared in the country of his nativity and there received his 
edueation. On starting in life for himself Mr. Wilson became a farmer, 
and eontinued in that worthy avoeation during his residence in the old 
country. In the fall of 1847, he, with his funily, atarted to America, bent 
upon trying their fortunes in the great Western World. They landed in 
New Orleans, but made only a temporary stay, They then proceeded to 
southern Illinois, via St. Louis, and there Mr. Wilson again engaged in 
farming. In1851, he removeil to the northern part of the State and resided 
there till 1866, when he went to Kansas, where he remained till ISTO, when 
he came to this State and county, and has ever since continued to reside 
here, still engaged in farming and stock-raising. 

Mr. Wilson was married, March 3, 1881, to Miss Mary Wilson, They 
have had five children by this union; named, respectively, Elizabeth, Sam- 
uel, John, Fannie, and Alexander. Mrs. Wilson died while the tamily 
lived in [llinois, leaving her five children and devoted husband te mourn 
her irreparable loss. 

Mr. Wilson and brother own a good farm of 196 acres of fine land, located 
in Liberty township. Although he is now upwards of eighty-one years of 
age, Mr. Wilson is hale and hearty, and prospectively good for many years 
of usefulness before he shall be * gathered to his fathers.” 
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SAMUEL WILSON. 


The subject of this sketch is a native of County Donegal, Ireland, and was 
there born in March, 1842. His parents left their native country when 
Samuel was about four years old, and emigrated to America. They first 
landed in New Orleans, but proceeded trom there to Illinois, where our sub- 
ject was reared and educated. Mr, Wilson began life as a farmer in Illinois, 
and continued there till the spring of 1868, when he went to Kansas and 
remained till 1872. Tle then, with his father and brothers, came to Daviess 
county, where he still resides. He owns a farm of 196 acres of good land 
which he has well improved, and has a guod residence, located so as to com- 
mand a fine view of the surrounding country. The place is well watered 
and fenced, having about 160 rods of tine young hedge. Mr. Wilson is a 
man of industrious habits, and is well respected by his neighbors and ac- 
quaintances. 


CHARLES A. WORDEN. 


This gentleman was born in the State of Vermont, November 17, 1836, 
and was there partially educated. At twelve years old he went to Massa- 
chusetts, where he completed his education. On leaving school he began 
learning the carpenter’s and cabinet-maker’s trades, and worked thereat till 
1860, when he commenced making maehinery for cotton-mills. In the fall 
of 1867 he went to Illinois and remained a tew months; then, in March 
1868, came to Daviess county and engaged in farming, where he has con- 
tinued to reside up to this writing. 

Mr. Worden was married, in Gallatin, July 23, 1868, to Miss Sarah P. 
Lewis, a native of Irving, Massachusetts. He owns a good farm of 100 
acres, on which he has good improvements; and his residence commands @ 
fine view of Gallatin and Winston. 
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CHAPTER XXXH, 
SHERIDAN TOWNSHIP, 


General Deseription—The Pioneers—Churches—Chyristian Chiuech—Mount Nebo Baptist 


Church—Church of the United Brethrea—Goor Templars—A Sad Accident— Another 
--Township Officers—Biographical Sketches, 


GENERAL PESORTPTION, 


Sheridan township was first organized in 1869, and its territory was taken 
from the townships of Gallatin and Jefferson. It is a good township of land, 
though on some of the uplands the soil is light. On Marrowbone Creek, of 
which there are two branches on the eastern edge of Monroe township, 
the soil is ofa rich black mould, very deep and extremely fertile. Tt has 
some fine timber, and in this the township has a sonree of considerable 
wealth, and as Marrowbone Creek waters the township on both the north and 
south, the timber is pretty evenly distributed over the township except in 
the central part. 

Sheridan is bounded on the north by Liberty, and on the east by Monroe 
township. On the south it joins the Caldwell county line, and on the west 
Colfax township. In aren of territory it is a congressional township, 
and is designated as township tifty-eight north, of range twenty-cight west. 
It has twenty-one thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven and eighty-one 
one-hundredths acres of land, nearly one half of which is timber, and the 
remainder prairie. Sheridan township in the last ten years has advanced 
but a trifle in population, in fact losing, when the natural inerease is con- 
sidered, The population in 1879 was 923, and only 967 in 1880, a gain of 
forty-four in ten years. This will hurdly do to brag on. The trouble with 
both Sheridan and Monroe townships, is that there are too many non-resident 
land-holders, and this, in tact, afleets the whole county, more or less. There 
has been but one valuation by townships since the organization, and that 
was in 1877, when the assessment of real estate was given at $144,282, and 
the personal property at $54,410, making « total valuation of $198,692. 
With the natural increase of land under cultivation and of stock, by the 
present settlers, there has been nothing to give melt greater valuation to 
the township since that year, and at this time can be safely estimated at $250,- 
000. It is a well watered township for stock purposes, and there are some 
very fine springs. Marrowbone Creek and Dog Creek are the principal 
streams, the latter a branch of Honey Creek, as is also the former, and the 
branches of these creeks spread pretty well over the township. Certainly 


the opportunities for profitable investment in the lands and productive soil 
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of Sheridan township are numerous enough and its citizens should wake up 
to the spirit of an immigration movement. 

The north and west portions of the township are the most thickly settled 
parts, and there some of the finest and best improved farms in the county 
can be found. This township has no villages within its borders. The prin- 
cipal places of trade being Hamilton and Kidder on the southern border of 
the township, and Gallatin, the county seat. 


THE PIONEERS. 

Sheridan township was first settled in the year 1833, and the first settler 
was James McCreary, who drove his preémption stake in the southeast 
quarter of section thirteen. E, Mann was the next arrival and he came the 
same year, and soon after a few more whose names are forgotten. In 1834 
quite a number came in, among whom were Isaac Splawn, Benjamin Rowell, 
E. Kelso, Charles MeGee, Nathan Marsh, Anthony Mullins, E. Hulett, 
and A. MeMurtry. These old pioneers were the first that settled in the 
township, and they blazed the way for those who followed. It was these 
pioneers and their families who had their full share of the suffering and 
privation incident to the settlement of a new country. They had neither 
mills to grind their corn or stores within a reasonable distance to do their 
trading. A burnt hole in a log with a deerskin stretched over it and a stick 
cut for a pestle comprised their milling facilities. One or two hand-mills were 
in the township. Richmond, in Ray county, and Liberty in Clay, were the 
principal trading points. The former for store goods, the latter for milling 
purposes. Gaime was plenty and that carried them through in many close 
places. Deerskin pants and moccasins and coonskin caps were the rule 
and not the exception, Mrs, Anthony MeMullins, Mrs. Anna Kelso, and 
Mrs. Naney McCreary were the first to weave and spin. They did the first 
work of this kind in the township in 1835, and the shirts for the men and 
dresses for themselves were all made out of the same line of goods. It was. 
warm, comfortable, and durable and that was the great object in those days. 
The cabins were of the most primitive order, and the chinks were stopped 
up with mud, which was the principal ingredient that went into the chim- 
neys, along with a few sticks. The women of those days had their full 
share ot pioneer life, and to vet at the truth of the matter, very many of the 
pioneer men of those days would have come up missing if their wives had 
not been along. 

Settlers began to arrive and settle all over the township, not rapidly, but 
they kept dropping in, one or two families ata time. The principal settle- 
ment was the MeCreary-Kelso, on the east side, and in the north was the 
Hulett-MeMurtry. 

James B. MeCreary came from North Carolina, and his was among the 
tirst deaths, if not the first, in the county, occurring in 1835. The next death 
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reported was that of Sarah E. Lisle, a child born in the township in January, 
1841. Ter parents eame to the township in 1839. Her clothing accident- 
ally caught tire and she was burned te death, in 1845, and was lnited iyi 
what is known as Hopkin’s cemetery, Her father’s name was George Lisle, 
and her mother’s, Rebecea Lisle, wee Lenliart, . 

In 1840 came the MeMurtrys (a brother having preceded them several 
years betore). They were Jolin, Joseph, (reorge and Samuel, from Tennes- 
see. Then came tie Noahs the same year, from Ohio; their names were 
George and Reuben, Richard Woodress came at the same time. They all] 
settled in the central and north portions of the township. Thomas Keis and 
Dr. Samuel Venable also eame in 1840. This last gentleman resided in Gal- 
latin, practiced in the township, and was also the only physieian in Gallatin 
for some time. He came trom Virginia, and has since died, but atter he had 
removed from Daviess county. The first physician to practice in the town- 
ship was Dr. W. P. Thompson, who visited the houses of the first settlers jn 
1833, and Dr. Venable was the next. 

The first marriage was that of Jolm MeCreary to Miss L. Splawn, in 
1837. 

Besides those who came in 1884 and 1835, there came Ira Norris and J. 
Whittier, they settled in what is now District No. 2, where the first 
settlers located. 

In 1842 another marriage took place, that of Thomas Keis to Miss Han- 
nah Carter, and was the lirst in the settlement where they resided. 

The first preacher was the Rev. Janes McMahan, and he heli the tirst 
religious service at the residence of J. Lenhart. The next minister in the 
township was a Mormon. There were several of that tribe around trom 
1836 to 1838. 

The first two schools taught in school-honses was in section seven, on the 
west side of the township, and in section twenty-four on the eastern border. 
They were both erected in 1542. They were, of course, built of logs, in the 
highest style of the art in vogne at that time. The neighbors united to pat 
them up, and they were the joint property of the people of the district in 
which they were located. ax 

The first school tanghtin the township on section seven, was by C. Needler, 
and he had some thirteen pupils, at the usual price of $1.40 per scholar, 
unless the higher branches were taught. 

A school-house was erected in District No. 2 in the year 1842, while 
the first one built in District No. 5 was by E. kK. Chabbuek, in 1869. 
At this time there are sixdistricts and six good frame schovl-houses in Sher- 
idan township, and in this history will be found under the chapter schvols, 
a full and concise statement of the township fund and the number of pupils 
in the township. 
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CHURCHES.——CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


The Prairie Ridge Christian Chureh was organized in the year 1867, by 
the Rev. W. H. Williams, of Gallatin, with ten members, their names be- 
ing, Samuel Kindig and wife, Amos Faw and wife, Sarah Johnston, Leah 
Grove, Mrs. Clive Cole and Mrs. Olive Myers. The organization contin- 
ved to grow in membership from year to year, and in 1878 they put upa 
ehureli on section six in the northwestern corner of the township, and it is 
the first and only church building in the township. Quite a number of its 
members live in Colfax and Liberty townships. It is a frame building of 
good size, plainly finished and furnished, and cost $1,000. It is entirely 
out of debt, in a flourishing condition, and is surrounded by a beautiful 
country. The church was dedicated in 1879 by the Rev. Alexander New- 
by and his sermon was delivered to one of the largest congregations which 
ever assembled in the neighborhood. The pastors have been: Rev. Alex- 
ander Newby, Rev. Benjamin Matchett, Jr., Rev. J. D. Jordan and Rev. 
John Pudner. At the present time it has one hundred and sixty members, 
must of whom are earnest workers in the.chureh. Since the dedication of 
the chureh in 1879 a Sunday-school has been formed and has been eminent- 
ly suceesstul. With but few exceptions, and that has been on account of 
bad weather, the Sunday-school has been regularly kept up the past two 
years, and has an average attendance of some forty scholars. Superintend- 
ent Simon Grove has given earnest attention to the good work. The pres- 
ent officers of the church are Benjamin Matchett, Jr., and Simon Grove, 
elders; Samuel Kindig, Josephus Pastor and J. B. Johnston, deacons. 


MOUNT NEBO BAPTIST CHURCH. 


The members of this chureh, as early as 1858, organized, the Rev. B. F. 
Kenney and the Rev. Mr. Black assisting in the work. It was in July of 
that year. The first members of Mount Nebo Baptist Chureh, of Sheridan 
township, were: John Barnes and wite, Philip Place and wife, Lewis Mul- 
lins and wife, Daniel Leobo and wife, Nancy Payne and Henry H. Payne, 
ten members in all. The first minister was the Rev. R. ©. Mill. The 
chureh has now a membership of sixty-five and there is reason to believe 
that ere long they will erect for themselves a neat and pleasant place of 
worship. Services are now held in a school-house. 


CHURCH OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 


The Church of the United Brethren was organized in 1872, by the Rev. 
A.D. Thomas and ten members. Mr. Thomas was the first pastor, and 
was succeeded by the Revs. T. B. France, Jolin B. Daviess, R. Zumbro, J. 
H. Brundige, O. 8. Murray, J. Berrymau and John White, in the order 
named, The chureh has continued to grow and now has thirty members. 
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They have no church property and service is held in a schoul-honse in the 
district. 

Methodist service was held in the township as early as 1856 by the Rev. 
Griflin, now stationed at Pattonsburg. The reverend gentleman had charge 
of what was ealled the Albany Cirenit, and Sheridan, Liberty, Marion and 
Jefferson townships were a part of his circuit, , 


GOOD TEMPLARS, 


The Silver Fount Lodge No. 229, T. O. G. T.. was organized February 
10,1871. It was in suecesstul operation for many years, holding its weekly 
meetings at the Hopkins schvol-house. The following officers are given, 
who were elected for the year commencing May 1, 1875, and ending May 1, 
1876. The officers were installed by B. B. Worden, lodge deputy, and are 
as follows: H. P. Burnham, W. ©. T.; Miss Lauretta Surface, W. V. Ts 
W. P. Griffin, W.S.; T. W. Hopkins, W. F.S.; H. Kindig, W. M.;  L. 
Reed, W. C.; D. Burnham, W. T.; Miss Laura Surface, I. G.: A. B. Hop- 
kins, W.O0.G.; Miss M. Woltinbarger, W. A.S.; Miss L.G rove, W. R.S.; 
Miss Lottie Hopkins, W. L. 8.; Miss J. Surface, W. D. M. 

In February, 1877, the above lodge, on Saturday, February 10th, cele- 
brated its sixth anniversary by a pleasant reunion and an elegant supper, 
The affair passed off most pleasantly. 


A SAD ACCIDENT. 


The neighborhood near New Garden sehool-house was considerably ex- 
cited over the finding of the body of Jacob J. Spohn, an old man nearly 
sixty years of age. He was found drowned in Marrowbone Creek, on Tues- 
day, June 14,1870. He had attended to his duties in the morning, and, 
after eating a light breakfast, took his fishing-pole and started for Mar- 
rowbone Creek. Not returning to dinner, his family beeame somewhat 
alarmed and went in search of him. They fonnd his body floating in the 
water about a foot below the surtace, lite apparently having been extinet 
some hours. His fishing-pole was tound where he liad been fishing. It is 
supposed that, being subject to fainting spells, he had been attacked by 
one of them while sitting on the bank, and had fallen forward into the 
creck. The coroner’s verdict was: “Manner and cause of drowning to 
jurors unknown.” The fainting was believed tu have been the true cause. 


ANOTUER. 


Nearly seven years later, and in the same month, another sail accident 
happened, and the waters of Marrowbone Creek again proved the winding 
sheet of another unfortunate. William Reed, while attempting to eros 
Marrowbone Creek, believing he conld ford it, drove in and the team soon 
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found itself beyond its depth. In the struggle to get out, Mr. Reed in try- 
ing to help them, it is supposed, fell into the: creek and was drowned. The 
team also shared the fate of the unfortunate owner. A coroner's jury was 
impaneled by "Squire J. G. Black, who acted as coroner, and the above 
was the conclusion arrived at. There was no witness to the sad affair, and 
the manner of their death could only be judged by the appearance of the 
victims. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICERS. 


The loeal municipal affairs of the township since its organization have 
been economically managed. There has been no charge of peculation, and, 
so far as the township affairs are concerned, may be safely said to have been 
earried on prudently and successfully. The election for township officers 
in 1872 resulted as follows: George E. Barkdoll, supervisor; Miles Bristow, 
elerk; M. J. Benson, assessor; Charles L. McCrary, collector; Reason Cas- 
tor, constable; Samuel Surface and John G. Black, justices of the peace. 

At the next election some changes were made, and the spring election 
resulted in the choice of the following named officers: George E. Barkdoll, 
supervisor; Miles Bristow, clerk; Samuel Ramsbottom, collector; Madison 
J. Benson, assessor; William Yiesley and F. 8. Burdoin, justices; John 
McCrary, constable. 

a L. MeCrary, trustee; Miles Bristow, clerk; M. J. Benson, as- 

“ee $. H. Ramsbottom, collector and constable; William Yiesley and 

aarof Bardoin, justices, 

1875—C, L. McCrary, trustee; Miles Bristow, clerk; E. W. Galpin, as- 
sessor; E.R. C ‘hubbuek, collector; Reason Castor, cise: M. J. Benson 
and John G. Black, justices. 

1876—C. L. McCrary, trustee; N. FE. Benson, clerk; E. W. Galpin, asses- 
sor; S. H. Ramsbottom, collector; Reason Castor, constable; M. J. Benson 
and John G, Black, justices. 

1877—Same as 1876. 

188$1—Charles L. MeCrary, trustee; Robert II. Grantham, clerk and as- 
sessor; E. R. Chubbuek, collector; Levi Beeson, constable; Anson Pritch- 
ard and Asher Sandals, justices, 

The township is a good one tor cheap Jands, rich soil and fertile yield. 
Immigration is needed. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


IRWIN BACON 


Is a native of Portage county, Ohio. and was born January 19, 1843. His 
father was a native of Connecticut, and his mother, of Olio. His parents 
came to Daviess county in 1548, when he was five years of age, and settled 
on a farm, where he remained until 1861, when le enlisted in Company G, 
Thirty-third Regiment Enrolled Missouri State Militia, and was on duty at 
intervals during the war and participated in several noted engagements. At 
the close of the war he returned to his home and engaged in farming until 
1870, and has been a resident of Daviess county since that time, his atten- 
tion being given chiefly to farming. 

Mr. Bacon was married, in L870, to Miss Pheebe Norton, a native of Ohio, 
born Angust %, 1850, She died three years after her marriage, leaving one 
child, Luellen E., since deceased. Mr. Bacon was married, December 30, 
1875, to Miss Fauny Crall, a native of Ohio, and daughter of David Crall, 
now a resident of Colfax township, but formerly of Pennsylvania. Two 
children have been born to them: George E., deceased, and Clarence. 


MILES BRISTOW 


Was born in Jackson county, Indiana, June 2, 1836. Tis father was a 
native of Kentucky. His parents moved to Gallatin, Daviess county, Mis- 
souri, when he was about three years of age, where he remained until the 
death of his father in 1851, During the next three years he spent the 
greater part of his time with his brother on a farm and in a tannery at Gal- 
latin; then purchased land in Sheridan township, and for over four years 
was engaged in farming and teaching. Tn 1862 he was enrolled in Company 
E, Fifty- first Regiment Missouri Intantry, and served as second lieutenant 
until Angust, 1864, when he enlisted in Company B, Forty-fourth Reg- 
iment iissans! Infantry, where he was soon promoted to his former position 
and served one vear, when he returned home, In 1873 he was elected clerk 
of Sheridan township, but resigned the office at the end of three vears, and 
has since been engaged in teaching and farming. 

Mr. Bristow was married, February 27, 1859, to Miss Mary E. Loyd. She 
was born in Ray county, Missouri, October 8, 1536. Twelve children have 
been born to them, ten of whom are now living: John A. and Ida B., twins; 
William M., Mary E., Sarah E.. Samuel 1B , James A., Thomas B,, Edgar 


C. and Ernest V. 
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JOHN J. CASTER 


Was born in Homer county, Ohio, July 9, 1822, near the city of Freder- 
icksburgh, He is the son of McDonnell and Sarah Haley Caster, natives 
of Beaver county, Pennsylvania. His boyhood was spent on his father’s 
farm and at school, and after reaching manhood he turned his attention to 
stock-raising in connection with farming, and also pursued the trade of a 
carpenter. In 1856 he went to Gentry county, Missouri, and entered 200 
acres of land, which he soon sold, and then gave his whole time to his trade 
fora tew years. In 1861 he enlisted in the militia and served during the 
war. Since that time lhe has been principally engaged in farming and stock- 
raising, in Sheridan township. 

Mr. Caster was married, November 11, 1848, to Miss Eliza W. Allen, 
daughter of Jesse Allen and Sabrina Splawn Allen, both natives of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. and Mrs. Caster have three children by adoption: John Dona- 
hue, Samuel Carter and Grant Carter. 


DAVID H. COULSON. 


David H. Coulson, son of John D. Coulson, was born in Chariton county, 
Missouri, near the town of Keytesville, November 16, 1830. He remained 
in the place of his birth until he was about seven years of age when his father 
moved to Howard county, Missouri, where the family remained about two 
years. In 1839 the family came to Daviess county and settled in Union 
township. David remained at home until he was about twenty-one years of 
age, 

Mr. Coulson was engaged in farming in Union township, Daviess county, 
Missouri, for three years. He then moved to Liberty township, where he 
remained one year. Removing a short distance from this place, he gave 
his attention for about eleven years to farming and stock-raising. Moving 
then to Sheridan township he purchased land in section thirty-five where 
he is now living. 

In 1860 Mr. Coulson went to Nevada City where he was engaged in min- 
ing about eighteen months. He returned home in 1862 when he was en- 
rolled in the Home Guard Militia, and served at intervals during the war. 

Mr. Coulson was married, in 1852, to Miss Elizabeth J. McBrayer. They 
have had six children: Samuel D., Sarah M., Thomas R., May C., William 
B. and Charles H. 


ANDREW J, CREASON 


Isa native of Ray county, Missouri. His father, William Creason, was 
born in Bourbon county, Kentucky, June 6, 1796, and died in Ray county 
in 1871. His mother was a native of Tennessee. Andrew J. was born Jan- 
uary 15, 1848, near the town of Orrick, and his childhood and early youth 
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were passed in his father’s home. He received sueh advantages tor educa- 
tion as were afforded in those days, attending school and Working on the 
go 
farm. When he reached the age of twenty-four he married, February 22, 
1872, Miss Mary E. Proctor, dangliter of Eldridge and Naney Bailey 
Proetor, both of Bourbon county, Kentueky. After his marriage he was 
engaged in farming in Ray county for five years, and in 1877 came to Da. 
viess county, purchased a farm in Sheridan township, and since that time 
has been principally engaged in farming and stock-raising. Mr. and Mrs. 
Creason have five children: Mary A., Nancy A., William E., James L., 
and an infant. 


ENOCH 8. M. DONALDSON, 


Enoch 8. M. Donaldson, son of John H. Donaldson, was born January 
19, 1840, in Muskingum county, Ohio. When Enoch was two years of age 
his father moved to Morgan county, Ohio. He remained with his father 
until he was twenty-two years of age, during which time he worked on the 
farm and attended school, Te was engaged in farming until L864, when he 
went to Venango connty, Pennsylvania, where he worked for three years, 
During part of this time he was employed by an oil company, and a part. of 
the time worked at the shoemaker’s trade. He also learned to be a prae- 
tical engineer, and followed that profession for a while. In 1887 he went to 
Morgan county, Ohio, where he remained a few montlis, when he went to 
Caldwell county, Missouri, where he was enguged in farming for several 
years. After this he moved to Daviess county, Missouri, where he pur- 
chased a farm and engaged in farming. 

In 1868 he was married to Miss Charity E. MeGarvin, They have had six 
children: Eva, Emmet, Myrtle, Walter, Joseph and Ella C. 


WILLIAM ELGIN 


Is a native of Ohio, born in Wayne eounty, May 28, 1827. When he was 
four years of age his parents moved to Montgomery county, Obio, and until 
he reached his twentieth year he attended school in that county, and also 
learned the eabinet-maker’s trade and spent some timein farming. In 1849 
he went to Dayton, Ohio, and from thence to Logansport, Indiana, working 
at his trade in both cities. At the end of two years he returned to Mont- 
gomery county and turned his attention to farming. After this he removed to 
Warren county, and enlisted, in 1861, in Company E., Piftieth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, but remained only a short time on duty when he was 
appointed to act as captain of a company for home protection, In 1865 he 
came to Daviess county, parehased a farm in Sheridan township, which he 
improved and cultivated for a few years, when he sold it and purchased the 
farm on which he now resides. 
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Mr, Elgin was married, December 16, 1847, to Miss Rhoda M. Crosley, a 
native of Warren county, Ohio. They have four children: Josephine, born 
July 15, 1850; William Harry, born July 22,1859; Anna D., born October 
31, 1863; and Clara. born March 16, 1867. 


ISAAC GIVENS 


Is the son of Merritt Givens, one of the early settlers of Daviess county, 
born in 1817, and a resident of the county up to the time of his tragic death 
by accidental shooting, while attempting to arrest a prisoner, in 1862. Isaac 
Givens was born in Daviess county, Missouri, November 7, 1847, where he 
remained, working on a farm and attending school until he was eighteen 
vears vld. In 1862 he was enrolled in the home guards and while not in ae- 
tive service, was ready for duty during the war. In 1872 Mr. Givens pur- 
chased a farm in Sheridan township, where he is now living, giving his at- 
tention principally to agricultural pursuits. In 1876 he visited Georgetown, 
Colorado, and was engaged in mining during the year. 

He was married, February 2, 1865, to Miss Elizabeth J. Johnson, 
daughter of James and Sarah Carter Johnson. Mr. and Mrs. Givens have 
had four children, only one of whom is living, Charles N. 


ROBERT I. GRANTHAM. 


Robert H. Grantham has been a resident of Daviess county since 1849, at 
which time he came with his parents from Montgomery county, Indiana, 
where they resided for sixteen years. Ie was born in Washington 
county, Indiana, near the town of Salem, November 17,1831. His father 
was a farmer and stock-raiser, and a native of North Carolina. The early 
life of Mr. Grantham was spent on his father’s farm and in acquiring an ed- 
ucation. From 1859 until 1862 he was engaged in farming and teaching, 
but during 1862 he enlisted in Company A, First Regiment Missouri State 
Militia, and served until he was mustered out. Returning to Marion town- 
ship, Daviess county, he turned his attention to farming for a number of 
years, and eventually purchased the farm in Sheridan township, where he 
now resides. Mr. Grantham has always been prominently identified with 
the interest of the county; has served as circuit clerk of the county for a 
period of nearly six years, being elected for a term of four years at the ex- 
piration of his first appointment. He spent the winter of 1876 and 1877 in 
Texas for the benetit of his health. 

He was married, October 20, 1859, to Miss Emma I. Canterbury, a native 
of TIannibal, Missouri, and daughter of Jeremiah L. and Catherine Waugh 
Canterbury, both of Kentucky. Mr. and Mrs. Grantham have had four 
children: Marilla C., Garry L., Jennie M., and Samuel R., deceased. 
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!. B. GURNEY, 


The subject of this sketeh was born April 10, 1845, near Cleveland, Ohio. 
His father, Asa H. Gurney, was a native of Ohio, and his mother, Catherine 
Sortor Garney, a native Allegany eounty, New York. When he was ten 
years of age his parents moved to Lake county, Ohio, where they were Joea- 
ted on a farm, and where Mr, Gurney received his edueation, attending 
school during the winter for several years, and afterward entered collece at 
Berea, Ohio. hed 

In August, 1865, he went to Venango county, Pennsylvania, where he 
became foreman in the office of the MeClintoek Oi] Company, where he 
remained until 1866 when he moved to Caldwell county, Missouri, and liad 
charge of a drag and grocery Imsiness for a year and then came to Daviess 
county and settled in Colfax township. In the tall of 1871 he was appointed 
United States mail agent on the North Missouri Railroad, and held the posi- 
tion three years when he again went into the drng business at New Castle, 
Gentry county, finally returning to Daviess county where he has since 
resided, engaged in teaching and farming. 
~ Mr. Gurney has been twice married; first in 1866, ty Miss Carrie M. Cole, 
a native of Ohio, and by whom he had one son; Asa G., born Jannary 25, 
1868. He was again married, May 17, 1879, to Mise Marilla Mullins, of 
Daviess county. 


CHARLES L. MCKARY. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Daviess county, Missouri, Jannary 
23,1844. He is the son of Ephraim MeCrary, who was born in North Car- 
olina, March 1, 1820, and came to Daviess county in youth, where he died 
October 30,1861. Charles's mother, whose maiden name was Rebecea Lir- 
ville, was born in Ray county, Missouri, in May, 1825, and is now living 
with our subject. Charles remained in his birthplace in Monroe township 
until twelve years of age when his parents removed to Sheridan township 
where the family settled. After being here about four years our subject's 
father died. Charles remained on the farm until August, 1862, when he was 
enrolled in the militia, and was on duty at intervals for eight months. He 
next enlisted in Company A, First Cavalry, Missouri State Militia, in com- 
mand of James McPherson, and remained on duty until the close of the war. 
During his term of service he was in several noted skirmishes. After the 
war he returned home. 

On April 29th, 1866, he was married, by Rev. T, Swisher, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Neal, whose father, William Neal, was born in Darke county, Ohio, 
December 5, 1817. Her mother, whose maiden name was Margaret Irving 
was born in Darke county, Ohio, October 25,1818. Since Mr. McCrary was, 
married he has been engaged in farming and stock-raising. 
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The union of Mr. and Mrs. MeCrary has been blessed with seven children, 
all of whom are now living. Their names are Grant, Sherman, Walter E., 


Etta M., David M., George. and one not named. 
WILLIAM NEAL 


Is a native of Darke connty, Ohio, born December 5, 1817. He is the 
son of Caleb and Anna Miller Neal; his father being a native of Tennessee 
and his mother of Indiana. The early life of Mr. Neal was spent on the 
farm and in acquiring such education as was afforded in those times. He 
remained in his native town until he attained his twenty-first year when he 
commenced farming in Darke county, but after a few years labor removed 
to Adams county, Indiana, and engaged in stock-dealing and speculation for 
several years, when he returned to Darke county, where he was engaged in 
farming, and spent a few months in traveling through different parts of Illi- 
nois. THe eventually moved to Henderson county, Illinois, and was for three 
years engaged in stock-raising in that county. In 1857 he came to Daviess 
county and located in Sheridan township, where he has since resided, giving 
his attention chiefly to farming and raising stock. In 1861, Mr. Neal en- 
listed in Company I, Twenty-fitth Missouri Volunteers, but remained on 
duty only afew months when he was disabled by sickness and returned home. 
After his reeovery he returned to his regiment and was on duty until April, 
1862, when he was again permanently disabled and received an honorable dis- 
charge. . 

Mr. Neal was married, in Darke county, Ohio, October 1, 1846, to Miss Mar- 
garet Irwin, a uative of that county, and daughter of David Irwin, of the same 
county. Six children have been born to them: Elizabeth, Thomas J., de- 
ceased, Snyder M., James H., deceased, Anna and Sarah. 


HORATIO EE. NEEDIAM. 


The subject of this sketch is a native of Addison county, Vermont, born 
September 10, 1827, near the village of Shalott. While in his infaney his 
parents miyrated to St. Lawrence county, New York, remained six years, 
and then went to Cuyahoga county, Ohio, where they remained until 1852. 
During this time Horatio was employed on the farm and also at stone-cut- 
ting. In 1859 he went to Fremont county, lowa, and in 1862 enlisted in 
Company E, Tweuty-ninth Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and was on duty three 
years, being in many important engagements, among which were the battles 
of Little Rock, Helena, Mobile and Saline River, and his soldier life was 
exiended through the States of Missouri, Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Texas and Lowa, until he was honorably discharged in 
1865, After his return to Fremont county he was engaged in teaming for 
two years before his removal to Nebraska, where he took up a section of land 
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which he afterward sold and eame to Daviess county in 1875. He now owns 
and cultivates a fine farm in Sheridan township. : 

Mr. Needham was married, November 25, 1852, to Miss Lueina Bagley, a 
native of Ohio. Eight children have been born to them, five of whom fe 
living: Whitfield H., Mary L, Ada A., Minnie E. and Willie A. 


GEORGE N. NOATIL 


The subject of this sketeh was born in Portage county, Ohio, October 25, 
1826. His father was a native of Pennsylvania, and his mother of New 
York. Tis parents came to Daviess county in 183 6, and located on a tarm 
in Sheridan township, where George remained anti] he was twenty years of 
age. In 1861 he was enrolled in the home guards and served during the 
war. Since that time he has been a resident of Daviess county. ° 

Mr. Noah was married, January 16, 1848, to Miss Marilla Bacon, a native 
of Portage county, Ohio, and danghter ot Lawton Bacon, formerly of Con- 
necticut. Six children have been the fruits of this union: Harriet, George 
M., Levina J., John W., Lucey M. and Pheebe M. 


HERMAN KE, RETZLAF 


Was born in Germany, Angust 28, 1857. Tle is the son of Michael Tetz- 
laff, who came to this country in 1861. His father was in business in Akron. 
Ohio, eleven years; came to Daviess county in 1874, and died here in 1878. 
Terman received his edueatiun at Akron, and after his parents eame to 
Daviess county remained with them until he attained his majority, when he 
turned his attention to farming, THe now resides on a farm in Sheridan 
township, engaged in agricultural pursuits, 


JOHN RORABAUGH 


Was born in Stark county, Ohio, August 19,1835. He isthe son of Henry 
and Elizabeth Shaffer Rorabaugh, both natives of Pennsylvania. His 
father’s oceupation was that of a farmer, during a long and useful life, and 
both parents attained the full time allotted to man—the father reaching the 
age of four score years, and the mother four score and one. 

The subject of this sketch remained with his parents until he was twenty- 
one years of age, and then engaged in farming in his native county until he 
came to Daviess county and purchased the farm in Sheridan township where 
he now resides. 

January 8, 1860, Mr. Rorabaugh was married to Miss Sue M. Brown. She 
is the daughter of Daniel Brown, a native of Stark county, Ohio, where he 
still resides. Six children have been the result of this union: Anson O., 
born May 11, 1863; Delia S. and Delos H., twins, born July 14, 1866; 
Maggie L., born March 5, 1869; George D., born July 1, 1873; Alexine B., 
born January 1, 1879. 

49 
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DANIEL WHITE. 


Daniel White, son of Samuel White, was born near the city of Richmond, 
in Madison county, Kentucky, February 26, 1837. He remained in his 
birthplace until he was about twenty-one years of age, during which time he 
was engaged in farming and working tor his father. After becoming of age 
he was engayed in farming for two years, and then worked in a mill three 
years. 

August 9, 1862, he was enrolled in Company F, Seventh Kentucky Cav- 
alry, and was in the service during the war, being in several battles and 
skirmishes. After the war Mr. White moved to Tazewell county, Illinois, 
where for seven years he was engaged in farming. He then moved to Piatt 
county, Illinois, where he was farming for six years. In 1876 he moved to 
Caldwell county, Missouri, where he farmed two years. In 1880 he came to 
Daviess county, Missouri, where he purchased a farm and has since been 
living. 

In 1857, Mr. White was married to Miss Mary 8. Cruise. They have six 
children: William $., Martin V.. Mary T., James A., Eliza and Ida. 


AARON B. WHITEAKER 


Was born in Bremer county, Iowa, near the town of Independence, Febru- 
ary 24, 1849. Ilis father, Joseph T. Whiteaker, was born in Virginia in 
1815, and came to Daviess county in 1876, where he died July 14, 1881. 
His mother, Eliza Harris Whiteaker, was a native of Ashland county, Ohio. 
The subject of this sketch spent his early life with his parents in Putnam 
county, Hlinois, working on his father’s farm and attending school, After 
the removal of the family to Daviess county, he made a permanent home in 
this county, and gives his time to the cultivation and improvement of the 
home farm, on which he still resides, 

Mr. Whiteaker was married, January 6, 1881, to Miss Eliza Roney, daughter 
of Henry Roney, a native of Ireland. 
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CHAPTER NXNIII. 


MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


Organization and Kertent of Terrvitery—Growth—Se Ty-defense—Several Items—F'ij 


inst Officers 
—Official Record—Biographical Sketches. 


ORGANIZATION AND EXTENT OF TERRITORY. 


Monroe township is one of the ollest settled portions of the county, al- 
though it was first a portion of Honey Creek then of Gallatin and Harrison 
townships. It was organized in 1869 and at that time its territory was 
taken from the two hee named townships, and is in area a congressional 
township. It is bounded on the north by Union, east by Harrison and a 
corner of Jackson townships, south by the Caldwell county line and west by 
Sheridan township, and covers an area of twenty-three thousand and thirty- 
eight and eighty-eight one-hundredths acres of land of which fully three- 
fifths is prairie and the balance woodland. The prairies are high and rol- 
ling and the natural drainage excellent. Grand River touches it on its 
northeast corner, Honey Creek und its branches water the northern part, and 
Lick Fork and branches, the southern. Some broken and rough ground will 
be found on Grand River and at places along the streams that water it, but 
not enough to prevent its being one of the best townships of land in the 
county, being equally well adapted to cereal and fruits or to stock-raising. 
Besides this theres is good building stone in alindance and considerable lime 
stone. All through the central portion of the township from east to west 
will be found innumerable springs of fine water, which, with the creeks, 
gives an abundance of water for man and beast. Some splendid farms are 
to be found in this township and it boasts of the finest barn in Daviess 
county, the property of John A. Tuggle, built by him on his farm and 
finished on the 28th of September, 1871. The building is 40x60 feet, built 
of the best material and in the most substantial manner, costing $4,000 and 
is surrounded by a handsome, well improved farm of 1,320 acres. 


GROWTH 


Monroe township is no exception to the most of those south of the river, 
in being slow of growth. The first few years the country south of the river 
improved faster than the north, and with Lick Fork and Grindstone settle- 
ments was a little too much for the north side of the river, and thus secured 
the county seat. But this has all passed away and the north is now rapidly 
improving and at no distant day Gallatin may find a rival in Jameson for 
the honor of being the county seat. Another railroad might effect wonders. 
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Monroe township must wake up. The population in 1870 was 729 and im 
1880 it had only risen to 869. This is a gain of 140 in ten years, which 
even the natural increase of population ought to have exceeded, 

The township has no railroad within its borders, but the St. Louis & 
Omaha road runs within a half a mile of the northeast corner for a distance 
of two miles and the Hannibal & St. Joseph passes withio a mile of the full 
extent of the southern border. So far as transportation is concerned it is 
fairly supplied within reasonable distance, and by competing trunk lines of 
railroads, The wagon roads are in a fair condition, but a few thousand dol- 
lars expended in macadamizing would pay a large per cent. Limestone is 
found within its limits, and such solid improvements would draw settlers. 

Monroe township's principal trading point is Gallatin, althongh some few 
on the southern border go to Breckinridge and Ilamilton, It is exclusively 
devoted to agriculture and stock-raising and has a fair assessed valuation im 
proportion with other townships of like population. The assessment of 1877 
was taken by townships throughout the county, and that year Monroe town- 
ship was assessed as follows:— 


Real: estate scasucus ces Uren is Rate MReRRAD eM ..» $152,984 
POreOUAl PFOHANG «oro cpiasererye syeminier neces wee ens ne eee ee 93,952: 


Total HSsessed -ValNAMOD aicvies.acccinaemiensieweeinbeceaiewewini’ POLOIOU 


There has been little of a sensational character to disturb the routine life of 
the farmers in the township. They have, perhaps, increased the area of 
their cultivated lands or added to their flocks and herds, but there has been 
no extraordinary increase. The farmers are out of debt and with full gran- 
aries, are not inclined to become excited over ordinary events. 


EARLY SETTLERS. 


As has been before stated Monroe township ean boast of being among the 
earliest settled sections of the county. In fact, what is now Monroe, 
Union and Harrison, then Honey Creek, was the first settled, unless the, 
Grindstone settlement was started about the same time, but the earliest rec- 
ord of the latter is 1833. Those who located in what is now Monroe town- 
ship was Hardin Stone, now an honored resident of Gallatin, who came in 
1831, and following closely in the same year, were Samuel MeDow, John 
Stokes, William Stone. The next year Andrew McHaney, M. Wilson, T. 
B. Blakely, George Hemry, and soon after came B, Osborn, Elijah Foley 
William Splawn and others. The Stones came from the Carvlinas, McHaney 
from Virginia, and Stokes from Kentucky. There was but little to do in 
those days but to clear up their farms, and with their trusty rifles see that 
the supply of meat was up to the wants of the family. They took ina 
very large quantity of the scare arising from the Black Hawk War in 1831 
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and 1832. Some of them took their families to a place of satety while others 
acted as scouts. That and what was called the Heatherly War was all that 
disturbed the serenity of their early lives. Of course, these early settlers 
had to tramp from fifty to seventy-five miles to get supplies, by trading 
deerskins and honey for the necessaries of life. Venison hams and coonskins 
also came in us an article of cash in a trade. Corn-imills were searce but 
logs with holes burned in them were articles of household necessity, and 
about every cabin in the township could boast of at least one. Now and 
then a hand-mill would put in an appearance and this was a decided im- 
provement on the pestle and mortar machine. Dye and bye, as the settlers 
inereased a horse-mill was ereeted. The young folks were made happy for 
somehow the home milling operations were the especial work of that por- 
tion of the family, and it was hated by them most gloriously. Sometimes 
an ambitious youth, who aspired to become a hunter would often want to 
step out and hunt such noble game as the deer and wild turkey, with now 
then a bear or wolf for a variety, but Joim, Thomas, Robert, or Jacob, was 
told to “put that gun right down in the corner and go and grind that corn 
for breakfast” and then all the aspirations of life were taken right out of him 
and he came down to the cold realities of a pioneer’s life. Sach was the un- 
fortunate position of the youths of those early days, but as they had ragged 
constitutions, and the old man with a hickory withe was also in good health, 
they grew and lived and even prospered, notwithstanding their hard lot. 

This township also enjoyed its part in the Mormon War, but did not suf- 
fer as much as Union and some others. The township gradually advanced 
in settlement and was probably ahead of a good many of its sister townships 
up to 1860, 


SELF-DEFENSE. 


One of those sad and unfortunate affairs wherein death ¢laims a vietim, 
took place in this township, at the house of Jolin W. Sawyer, on the night 
of the general election in 1878. There was a social dance at the residence 
of Mr. Sawyer and among those who attended were F. M. Wilson (known 
as “ Bud”), and Charles L. Downing. The trouble commenced by Dire 
claiming the young woman that Wilson bad on the floor as Pui ghee - 
taking her away to a seat. Wilson followed and resented the aaeene 2 
some hard words which were returned by Downing, when Wilson athe his 
pistol and hit Downing over the head, making a sealp ie aan re 
jumped to his feet, drew his pistol, and the tiring nage “ . ne ve 
first was not clearly shown in the evidence, but Wilson ie + iy hae ass 
missed both times. Downing fired four times and two ot on eo 
effect. One wounded Wilson in his arm, the second he — ee : ae ae 
passing throngh him. Wilson started out doors on receiving S 


: nse te 1 expired. 
ound, und just before he reached the corner of the house fell and exp 
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Those in the louse gave the combatants a wide berth, except the young 
lady; she never flinched, but stood by the side of Downing until it was set- 
tled. Downing went and got his horse, and taking the young lady up be- 
hind him, took her home. He was arrested on the way, gave bail the next 
day, stood his trial, and was acquitted on the ground of self-defense. It was 
an untortunate affair, for neither of the young men were of a quarrelsome 
disposition, It was a sad ease of too much “hip pocket ” at a social gather- 


ing. 
SEVERAL ITEMS. 


The tirst wedding that there is any account of in this township was that 
of Ephraim MeCrary and Miss Rebecea Linville. This was in September, 
1842, at the residence of the bride’s father, Lewis Linville. 

The tirst child born was Wiley W. Stone. 

The tirst death recorded is that of Thomas MeDow, who died in the 
year 1844, and was buried in Whitt’s graveyard. 

The first physician was Dr. Venable, since dead, and Dr. John Cravens, 
now living north of Gallatin. 

The first preachers were Rev. J. Barker and Rev. Thomas Ellington, both 
Methodists. The latter preached the tirst sermon and held the first service 
at the cabin of Hardin Stone. The former also held services at the houses 
of the early settlers, as early as 1837. The Rev. Mr. Carnes was known 
among the first settlers, and preached among them. Services were often 
held at tobacco barns as well as at private houses. 

The first selivol is supposed to have been taught by James Hemly. The 
date is not given. He tanght at the price of $1.50. per scholar, and received 
his pay in corn. beef and pork. R. Owens taught school in what is known 
as the Nickory Grove district in 18387, and this may antedate the Hemly 
school. John A. Tuggle and others followed, the two first leading in the 
edueational work in this township. The first school-house was built in the 
Hickory Grove neighborhood. It was built of logs by H. Curtis and cost 
$40. This temple of learning was erected on Clear Branch in 1840. Eduea- 
tional facilities since that time have tlourished, and at this writing five good 
school-houses and well attended schools are located in this township. Har- 
din Stone, Elijah Whitt and George Hemry were trustees of the first school 
above referred to. 

The first weaving was done by Mrs. Prater and Mrs. Ward and they made 
soine very tine homespun for dresses, but in the earlier days dirt doors were 
the fashion, and carpet did not come into use until puncheon floors became 
fashionable. When extravagance commences, there is never no telling where 
it will end, and it was just so in those pioneer days. No sooner did the pun- 
cheon floors come in vogue, when lo! and behold carpets began to be talk- 
ed of as the latest things in household furniture, Sometimes the men fur- 
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nished carpets in shape of deerskins. and then the women would take their 
turn and weave beautiful rag carpets. The smaller members of the louse. 
hold were required, every Saturday, the day that school did not keep, 
to sew a one-pound ball of rags together hefore they could go and play. This 
was another of those terrible trials that afilieted the young, when the era of 
fashion and refinement broke out in the femule de spartnient of the household; 
and the old man hadn’t a word to say. The insile of the house was in 
charge of the women, their word was law, and so the rising generation had 
to submit. But how they did hate that rag earpet ! 

The first school-house built in District No. 8, was in 1857, and the first 
teacher who taught in the house was Jacob Bidler. 

The horse-mill of “Unele” Jerry Lenhart was the one most patronized, 
and persons who went there with their corn sometimes had to wait days be- 
fore their turn came to have it ground. In the meantime they worked for 
their board. In the winter of 1842-43, nearly all of the farmers were 
compelled to use the hand-mill for all the corn they ground. 


FIRST OFFICERS. 


The first board of trustees was composed of the following named persons: 
William G,. Steward, E. W. Payne, and John G. Wilson. MeClain Wilson 
was the first clerk; and John G. Wilson, the first assessor. The first meet- 
ing of the board was held at the honse of MeClain Wilson. In 1872 there 
was organized the * Ilesperian Literary Society.” 

There are several industries within the township such as blacksmith shops, 
wagon-repair shops, saw-mills, and the township is well represented by 
preachers, doctors, carpenters, etc. 


OFFICIAL RECORD. 


The tirst list of officers elected under the township law for 1872, being the 
first year of the supervisors for the county, instead of county — were 
as follows: John A. Tuggle, supervisor; McClain Wilson, clerk; J. G. 
Wilson, assessor; J. W. Wood, collector; David Ciltner, ecoustable: e W. 
Payne and W. G. Stewart, justices of the peace. 

In 1873 John A. Tuggle was revlected supervisor, and A. H. Blakely 
and Henry W. Payne were chosen justices of the peace. 

1874—Thomas Hemry, trustee; McClain Wilson, clerk; E. M. Foley, Jr., 


assessor; Jolin P. Smith, collector; J. G. Wilson and William G. Stewart, 


justices. 
1875—P. II. Downing, Sr.. trustee; MeClain Wilson, clerk: E. M. Foley, 


Sr., collector; E. M. Foley, Jr., assessor; J. (. Wilson, and William G. 
Stewart, justices; C. Milstead, constable. 
1s76—P. H. Downing, Sr., trustee: E. M. Foley, Sr., collector; MeClain 
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Wilson, clerk; David Giltner, assessor. Judge Tuggle carried the town- 
ship for county judge. 

Tn the election of 1877, William G. Stewart and John G. Wilson were 
elected justices of the peace; and James T. Green, constable. Trustee, col- 
leetor and clerk were the same as in 1876. The law was changed and re- 
mained until 1880, when the present law took effect, and the first election 
under it was held April 5, 1881, and resulted in the election of the following 
gentlemen: P. H. Downing, Sr., trustee; John W. Wood,'clerk and assessor; 
James T, Green, constable and collector; E. 8. Langford and John G. Wil- 
son, justices. 

This closes the record of Monroe township; there is good land, abundance 
of water, timber, building stone, ete; there is everything, including cheap 
lands, to make it a desirable place for settlement, and the immigrant will 
find no better opportunity. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


JAMES T. GREEN 


Was born in Knox county, Kentucky, October 13, 1833. His futher is a 
native of Goochland county, Virginia, and his mother a native of Kentucky. 
His parents came to Daviess county when he was four years of age, and 
purchased a tarm near (rallatin, where they lived nineteen years. James T. 
was there reared and educated, and remained until he removed to Monroe 
township His attention was given to farming previous to making his 
home in Hamilton, Caldwell county, where he was engaged in the stage and 
livery business for nine years, when he returned to Daviess county and re- 
sumed farming. Tlis tather and himself have been leading citizens of the 
county, the former having been elected jodge of the county in 1844, and 
again elected in 1849; and was also sheriff of the county at one time. 

Mr. Green was married, March 16, 1856, to Miss Mary J. Foley, a resi- 
dent of Daviess county, aud daughter of Elijah and Mary Blachley 
Foley, both natives of Virginia. They have seven children: Oscar, Wil- 
liam H., Charles O., Pleasant T., Mary .A., Merriwether and James H. 


OLIVER P. GREEN. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Daviess county, Missouri, Decem- 
ber 22, 1846. His father, M. F. Green, was a native of Virginia. When 
Oliver was ten years of age his father purchased a farm in Monroe township, 
Daviess county, and was a resident of the county at the time of his death. 
From 1861 until the close of the war Oliver was engaged in driving the 
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United States mail coach on the Hamilton and Gallatin route, and afterward 
worked on the farm a number of years. He left the farm and went to Texas 
and the Indian Territory, herding cattle in the latter place, eventually going 
to Kansas and then returning to Daviess county, where he condueted a mill 
owned by his father. During a visit to Buchanan county, he was recalled 
by the illness of his father which terminated fatally. By his father’s death 
he became heir to the home property and now resides at the homestead. 


JORDAN L, ITARLOW,. 


Jordan L. Harlow is the son of William H. and Parmelia J. Tilberry 
Harlow, natives of Shelby county, Kentucky. Tis father’s occupation was 
that of a farmer. Jordan DL. was born near the city of Franktort, Shelby 
county, Kentucky, January 19, 1850. His parents migrated to Livingston 
county, Missouri, when he was nearly four years of age, and there they re- 
sided for thirteen years. During this time he was engaged partly in farm- 
ing and partly in working in a saw-mill. After this he returned to Ken- 
tucky, and farmed fora year, and then in 1867 came back to Daviess county, 
and since that time has been a resident of the county, spending his time 
in farming. 

Mr. Harlow was married, March 24, 1872, to Miss Martha J. Wilson, a 
daughter of McClain Wilson, of Tennessee. They have had three children: 
Eva J., born Jannary 8, 1873; William T., born March 6. 1875, died June 
18, 1880; and Amanda B., born April 20, 1851. 


STEPHEN HEMRY 


Was born near the town of Carleton, Carroll connty, Missouri, February 
1,1824. His father, George Hemry, was a native of Virginia, and a farmer 
by occupation. His mother was a native of Ohio. Mr. Hemry received his 
early edueation and training in lis mative State, amd at the age of eighteen 
went with his father to Platte county, Missouri, where he was engaged in 
farming for one season, then came to Daviess county and loeated in Monroe 
township where he now resides. During the war Mr. Hemry was enrolled 
in the home guards, and was in action at intervals until peace was restored. 

His marriage occurred April 20, 1859, at which time he was united to 
Miss Harriet Houston, of Daviess county, daughter of George B. and Lemenda 
©. Munday Houston. Nine children have been born to them: Cora, 
George, deceased, Nellie, deceased, Mary L.. Louretta E., Edith B., deceased, 
Egbert IL., Grace and Homer B. 


JOHN H. JONES 


Is a native of Halifax county, Virginia, born near the city of Danville. 
April 15, 1548. His father was born in Campbell county, Virginia, and his 
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mother in Pittsylvania county, the same State. Until he reached the age 
of nineteen he was with his parents in his native county, farming and attend- 
ing school, and also in learning the trade which he tollowed after his removal 
to Kentucky in 1867. From this State he went to New Orleans, where he 
was engaged as signal master on a boat, going from thence to St. Louis, and 
then to Saline county, Missouri, where he was for a short time engaged in 
farming, eventually going to Lafayette county, where he remained over 
eight years. 

In 1871, Mr. Jones was married to Miss Sue M. Flournoy, a resident of 
Lafayette county. She died soon after, and in 1876, September 6th, he mar- 
ried Miss Anna Slusher, daughter of A. J. Slusher, one of the pioneer set- 
tlers of Lafayette county. Mr. Jones came to Daviess county in 1879, set- 
tled in Monroe township where he purchased a farm, which he rents, and is 
now traveling through the different States, engaged in the sale of patents. 
He has three children: James F., Forest and Ora L. 


ELIAS S. LANGFORD 


Resides in Monree township, ona finely cultivated farm, where le has 
made his home for the past ten years, lis time and attention have been 
principally given to farming and raising stock. He is a native of Daviess 
eounty, born July 5, 1851. His parents came, at an early date, to the coun- 
ty and consequently endured the hardships and privations of pioneer life. 
His tather was a native of Kentucky, born in 1812. He died in Daviess 
county, April 7, 1875. Mr. Langford was married, April 16, 1871, to Miss 
Cynthia J. Cox, daughter of Edward J. and Miranda Osborn Cox, of 
Kentucky. Five children have been born to them: Luey B., Willard H., 
Carrie L.. Edward T. and Marion F. 


WILLIAM LEWIs, 


The subject of this sketch was born near Manchester, in Clay county, 
Kentucky, May 18, 1820. His father, Samuel Lewis, was a native of that 
State, also his motber, and both passed their lives in their native State. 
Mr. Lewis lived thirty-seven years in Kentneky and in 1857 came to Da- 
viess county, and first located in Union township near Gallatin, where he re- 
mained a few years, engaged in farming. He then sold this farm and pur- 
chased land in Monroe township which he improved and cultivated until 
recently, when he purchased the tarm on which he now resides. December 
28,1848, Mr. Lewis was married to Miss Cynthia C. Cook, of Tennessee, 
but a native of Kentucky. They have had eight children, all but one now 
living: Eliza A., Thomas, Ellen, John, Elvira E.. Lydia L. and Mary M. 
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JAMES M KIM 


Was born in Cambria county, Pennsylvania, June 14%, 1815, being the son 
of William McKim, a native of Cumberland county. Ilis mother’s birth 
place was Ireland. His parents moved tu Pittsburgh when he was six years 
of age, remaining five years in that city, where James was for atime em- 
ployed in a tobacco manufacturing establishment, and afterward in working 
on the railroad and canal, also in boating. In 1843 he began work in the 
coal mines which he continued until 1859, then entered the mereantile busi- 
ness, dealing in dry goods and groceries fora period of seventeen years. 
During this time he made a journey to California spending two years in the 
gold mines of that State. Closing up his business in Pennsylvania he mi- 
grated to Caldwell county, Missouri, remained two years and then came to 
Daviess county, purchased a farm in Monrve township where he now lives, 
giving his time and attention almost exclusively tu farming. Mr. MeKim 
was married, December 30, 1845, tu Miss Elizabeth Piper, dangliter of 
William and Sarah Piper, both natives of England. Mr. and Mrs. McKim 
have nine children: William, Sarah, Rosalie, Jolin, Elizabeth, Mary, Mar- 
tha, Laura and Matilda. 


CAMPBELL MILSTEAL 


Is the gon of a West Virginia farmer who immigrated to Missouri at an 
early date, and died in Ray county in 1872. The mother of our subject was 
born in North Carolina in 1802. Campbell Milstead is a native of Tennes- 
see, born in the town of Jacksborough, Campbell county, June 22, 119, 
where he remained with his parents, farming and attending school, until he 
reached his eighteenth year; then went to Ray county, Missouri, and engaged 
in farming for a number of years. In 1863 he came to Daviess county, first 
purehasing land two miles north of the place he now owns. At the end of 
two years he moved to the furm ou which he at present resides. 
April 8, 1838, Mr. Milstead was married to Miss Narcissa Mann, a native 
of Richmond, Ray county, Eight children have been born to them: Sarah 
A., James T., Naney J., John H., Riley M.. Amanda, Elias 8, and Charles A. 


ABRAHAM KEBD 


Is a native of Montgomery county, Ohio, born in the city of Dayton. August 
29,1819, Me remained in the place ot his birth, farming and attending 
school, until 1847. He was subsequently engaged in tarming in the States 
of Indiana and MMlinois during a period of six years, then cue to Daviess 
county and worked at the earpenter’s trade one year. Ile enlisted in the 
Thirty-third Missouri Infantry Volunteers in 1862, was in active service and 
in many noted battles, among which were those of Helena, Sabin Cross 
Roads. Nashville; was also at’ Mobile Bay and Selma, He was mustered 
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out at St. Louis, August 10, 1865, and returned to Daviess county. Mr. 
Reed was a brave soldier, serving his country faithfully, and enduring the 
hardships of war without complaint. 

January 16, 1842, he was married to Miss Catherine Reach, of Ohio. Mr. 
and Mrs. Reed have seven children: Martin, Cynthia A., Matilda, Abraham, 
Stephen, David and Susan M. 


JOHN W. SAWYER 


Is a native of Daviess county. His parents migrated from Tennessee to 
this county in 1847. Jolin W. was born December 9, 1851, near Gallatin, 
and passed his early years with his parents on the farm. At the age of 
twenty-two he commenced farming for himself, but still made his home with 
his parents. In 1876 he purchased land in the northern part of Monroe 
township, where he remained three years, and then moved to the farm he 
now oceupies, which is finely cultivated and well situated for farming. 

Mr. Sawyer was married, March 12, 1876, to Miss Mary A. Foley, daugh- 
ter of James W. and Mary Green Foley. Her futher was a native of New 
York, and her mother of Missouri. Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer have one child: 
Minnie B., born in Daviess county, January 13, 1877. 


WILLIAM G. STEWART 


Is a native of Alleghany county, Pennsylvania, born September 14, 1820, 
near the city of Pittsburgh. His parents were both natives of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Stewart was engaged in farming in his native State until 1850, 
at which time he purchased land in Muskingum county, Ohio, where he 
remained fifteen years, raising stock and farming. He came to Daviess 
county in 1866, and settled in Monroe township. Since that time he has 
been a resident of the county, and has been largely interested in raising 
stock and in improving and developing his land. He now owns a fine farm 
seven miles south of Gallatin, where he resides, 

Mr. Stewart's last marriage oecurred October 21, 1875, when he was united 
to Miss Mary M. Pierce, at that time a resident of Muskingum county, 
Obio. Mr. Stewart is the father of eight children: Albert, George, David 
T., James, Sarah A.. Elmer C., Lewellyn and: Bertha May. 


GEORGE G, STEWART 


Was born June 6, 1856, in Muskingum county, Ohio. His father, a native 
of Pennsylvania, came to Daviess county in 1866, and engaged in farming 
near Hamilton, Monroe township, for a period of six years, then purchased 
the farm on which he now resides. George G. remained with his parents, 
attending school and farming, until 1880, at which time he was married and 
settled on a farm eight miles south of Gallatin, where he is largely inter- 
ested in agricultural pursuits. 
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His marriage occurred October 24,1880. His wifeisa daughter ot John 
Peachy, who was born in Cambridge, England, October 2, 1824, and was 
married to Miss Mary Moran, of Dublin, Ireland, and emigrated to Daviess 
county in 1865, where he he now resides, engaged in farming, 


JUBGE JOHN A. TUGGLE. 


John A. Tuggle is a native of Goochland county, Virginia, born J uly 5, 
1807. His father was an extensive farmer and stock-raiser of that State, 
where he was born and where he lived until he migrated to Knox county, 
Kentucky. His mother was also a native of the same State. Joln A. was 
reared and educated in Kentucky, remaining with his parents until he at- 
tained his twenty-fourth year, making farming his principal oceupation. He 
was afterward largely engaged in stock-raising in Pulaski county, Kentucky, 
for a period of six years, In 1839, he eame to Daviess county, where he 
has since resided, accumulating great wealth hy industry and good manage- 
ment. He is a prominent citizen of the county, has been twice elected 
judge of Daviess county and has long been known as a man of ability and 
influence. Coming to the county at so early a date he has become identifi- 
ed with its interests and holds a prominent place in its history. 

Mr. Tuggle was married, in September, 1847, to Miss Mary Hemry. They 
have six children; named, respectively, George, Sarah, James G., Virginia, 
Thomas B. and Puss B. 

John A. Tuggle may be justly numbered among the most prominent and 
highly esteemed citizens of Daviess county, and at present holds the re- 
sponsible position of presiding justice of the County Court, of which he 
has been an honored member for a number of years. 


WILLIAM $. TUGGLE 


Is a native of Knox county, Kentucky; was, born June 22, 1845, near the 
town of Barberville. He is a son of Spencer H. Tuggle, a uative of Vir- 
ginia, born March 30, 1804. His mother is a native of Knox county, and 
was born February 11, 1512. At the age of seven years he moved with his 
parents to Clinton county, Missouri, where he remained at home about elev- 
en years and then settled in Daviess county where he now resides. 

Mr. Tuggle was marricd, April 3, 1873, to Miss Anna C. Railsback, who 
then lived in Daviess county. Her parents, James T. and Mary A. Reed 
Railsback are natives of Kentucky. — 

Mr. Tugele is an experienced farmer and owns a well improved farm in 
Monroe township. Te is the father of five children: George 8., Dora B., 
Beulah, Dennis and Jennie W. 
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HENRY A. WHITT 


Was born in the city of Lexington, Fayette county, Kentucky, September 
3, 1841. His parents eame to Daviess county in 1847, purchased land in 
Monroe township and commenced farming. When he was thirteen years 
old his mother died, and he then worked on a farm for about eight years, 
when he engaged with Conner & Co, for a time as cattle feeder, and took 
eattle to Leavenworth, Kansas, and from thence to the Indian reserve for 
herding. From that place he drove an ox-team to Fort Union, New Mex- 
ico. At the end of seven months he went to Denver, Colorado, returning to 
Daviess county in 1861. He then enlisted in the army and during the war 
was in many important battles. After the close of the war lhe was at differ- 
ent times engayed in stage-driving between Hamilton and Lexington, and in 
the livery business at Trenton, Missouri, Tle was also in business for a 
short time at Chillicothe. After his return to Daviess county, he purehas- 
ed Jand and turned his attention chiefly to farming and now resides on a 
well improved farm in Monrve township. 

In 1863, Mr. Whitt was married to Miss Sarah E. Place, a resident of 
Daviess county. They have had nine ebildren: Ida M., Eva L., Jolin IL, 
Joseph R., Sarah A., George A., Henry, Linna and Arvel B. 


. 
JOHN W. Woop 


Is the son of John B. Wood, a native of Kentucky, and one of the early 
pioneer ministers, of the Methodist denomination, who came to Daviess 
county and endured the hardships incident to western life during the Mor- 
mon War. The subject of this sketch was born in Ray county, Missouri, 
February 10, 1833. He was brought, in his infaney, to Daviess county, by 
his parents, where his father died when he was but three years old. Until 
he reached the age of eighteen he attended school and worked on a farm, 
then left school, farmed for three years and then completed his education 
and engaged in teaching for a period of six years. He was married, August 
25, 1857, to Miss Sarah J. Henry, a native of Virginia. They have five 
children: Joseph A., William A., Mary E., Virginia L. and Jefferson D. 

Mr. Wood is now living on a finely cultivated farm near Gallatin, and at 
present holds the office of township assessor. He has been successful as a 
teacher, winning the friendship of his pupils and gaining the esteem of all 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


Who They Were and Where They Came Fran~The Size—ltems of Interest-—Where 
They Lraded—Pragressing—Buptist Claveh—-Ofticial Revord--Schools—Crime—Laele- 


wood Murder Trial—Bioqraphical Sketches. 
WHO THEY WERE ANID W HERE THEY (AME FROM. 


What is now Harrison township was one of’ the first settled portions of 
Daviess county, the first settler finding his home on Lick Fork in the year 
1831. Eli Wilson and Benedict Weldon were the tirst two settlers, Wil- 
son staked his claim on seetion twenty-eight, while Weldon drove his stake 
on section twenty-one; both eame trou Tennessee. Nicholas Trosper came 
from Kentueky and located on seetion twenty-six, near the banks of the 
Grand River. Elijah Trosperalse came trom Kentucky, and made his home 
on section thirty-four. Thomas Reed vatne trom the same State and Jo- 
eated on the same section, Manuel Martin also came trom the “dark and 
bloody ground” and erected his cabin on section twenty-two, while Obadiah 
Ramsbottom came trom “ Merry England” and became an American citizen 
by making his home on section twenty. These were among the earliest set- 
tlers. There were many more who followed Weldon and Wilson closely, 
and all,as well as many others, found good homes before the organization of 


the county, December 29, 1836, 
THE SIZE. 


In 1859 Harrison township tovk in one-third of Monroe, and was, in size, 
a fair township, but when, in 1870, it was decided to make the municipal and 
congressional townships the same size, Harrison's present boundaries were 
defined, Monroe township having been taken from Harrison and Gallatin. 
The game qualities of the inhabitants of that triangle only saved them from 
being a part of Monroe, the County Court being inclined to give that town- 
ship the river as its boundary line, like Jackson, with a similarity of shape. 
Harrison represents the Bantam chicken, in the group of townships being 
the smallest. It has the Bantam’s pluck, and is ready to battle with any 
foe, from the County Court, down, if its dignity is assailed, or its rights 
threatened. As far as the Grand River will permit, Harrison township is in 
the southeast corner of the county, watered by that stream on its eastern 
and northwestern borders. Lick Fork, Big Creek, and other branches 
and springs make the township a well watered one, and very valuable as well 
as convenient in a dry season. Osborn Lake, which is about a half mile 
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long and one-fourth of a mile wide, is found on section eight, and has the 
honor of being the only Jake in the county. It is not, however, on that ac- 
count, 4 great natural curiosity. The township is mostly composed of tim- 
bered land, and there is some rough country, but take it altogether, it can 
beast of as rich soil and as much good land, according to its size as any 
township in the county. Not only is the soil very rich and productive, but 
its bottom lands are literally inexhaustible, and there is no better corn and 
wheat land in the county than in this township. 

Harrison township is bounded on the east by Grand River, on the south 
by Caldwell county, and on the west by Monroe township. It has thirteen 
thousand seven hundred and two and twenty-five one-hundredths acres of 
land, and its assessed valuation in 1877, was:— 


Real: estates sscusawassasawaiva eS ES RU aweuisreibiaind feces SOLE 


Personal property.....eecvesvens ee 
Making a total of ..... ee oe eT eee ree ee er rice, $135,182 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


The first marriage which is remembered was that of William P. Dunning- 
ton to Miss Elizabeth Osborn, which took place in the fall of 1840. The 
young couple were provided with a regular pioneer outfit, consisting of a 
bake-pan, a pot, a big fire-place in a brand new log cabin, and a few other 
necessary luxuries for the fair young bride, while Mr. Dunnington boasted 
of a six pound ax, and a rifle which marked death at 300 yards. The fature 
of this young couple, owing to their splendid start in life, was considered 
extremely promising. 

The first child born was Martin Weldon, son of Benedict and Char- 
ity Weldon, in 1839; and Elijah P. Reed, son of Thomas W. and Bu- 
rilla J. Reed, born in May, 1844. There were others, and perhaps still 
earlier than those mentioned above, but the memory of the old pioneer is 
sometimes treacherous, and often an entire failure. Miss Mary Wil- 
son was the first girl and probably the first child born in Harrison township.. 
She was the daughter of Eli and Susan Wilson, who, with Benedict Weldon 
gave to the township its first white settlers. 

The Trospers, who came early, and you might say, often and staid late, 
for they were a large family, and to this day are some of the most prominent 
citizens of the township, had the first death in their family. All that was 
mortal of Johnson Trosper was laid away in what is known as the Trosper 
graveyard in the year 1839, 

Dr. William Allen came from Carroll county, and was the first practising 
physician in the township. He remained a number of years and then re- 


maved to Oregon. 
The first religious services held were at the cabins of the old pioneers, 
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and the preaching was done by the circuit riders. Rev, James McMahan 
preached at the cabin of Elijah Foley, the Weldons, and other early settlers, 
but there were no church edifices erected for several years. Both the Meth- 
odists and Baptists held services in those early days, and, until that never- 
failing temple of education was reared, the log school-louse, the cabins of 
the old pioneers did duty as mecting-houses, as occasion required, and the 
preacher was ever a welcome guest. 

The first school was taught in the year 1836 in an old log cabin. There 
were but few to attend, and the name of the teacher is not remembered. 
William P. Dunnington taught in 1838 and 1839 in an old log house, and 
had about fitteen scholars. It was a subseription school, a term of three 
months, and the pay one dollar per month per scholar. His school was on 
section thirty, not far from the present site of the Baptist Chuareh. 

One of the first school-honses built was on section thirty-four, on land 
owned by Manuel Martin, and cost about $20, the neighbors in the imme- 
diate vicinity paying tor its erection. 

The first spinning and weaving was done by Mrs. Charity Weldon. 


WHERE THEY TRADED. 


Of course these old pioneers suffered all the hardships, inconveniences 
and troubles incident to a pioneer lite, and if the meal bag ran low there 
was a handsome prospect for a tifty or sixty mile trip to replenish it. A 
few, here and there, had hand-mills, some had secured a mortar by burning 
a hole ina log, and, in fact, this last was a sort of household necessity in 
those early days and every cabin had one lying around loose for cases of 
emergency. The old man might go to mill and, by some mishap, be delay- 
ed and the meal would give out. It was then the small boy of the tamily 
eame into use and, tor the time being out of mischief. But the “small 
boy” of that period was not behind the youths of the present day in dis- 
covering signs of corn-pounding or churning in the near future, and about 
the time his services were wanted it was often found that he and a favorite 
rifle were both missing, but he never, never would have went hunting if he 
knew mother wanted him, of course not, and he would Jay down his game. 
Mother wasn’t much tvoled by the young chap’s earnestness. She didn’t 
talk much, but mentally vowed to watch the youngster’s movements a little 
closer when she was ready for his services next time. The old man being 
gone the rising youth knew his mother and felt safe. Not only was a little 
meal seenred on those trips, but other necessities of the family. A little 
tea, coffee, a calico dress, a log chain, an iron wedge or two—all these things 
were gathered on these trips—and perhaps a jug of good whisky. These 
things were paid for in the currency of the times, aud coon and deerskins, 
yenison hams, honey, ete., would balanee accounts with the merchants for 
purchases made. And these trips, which took from five to eight days to 

50 
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make, were generally important events of the vear, and the return of the 
old man was looked for with interest, and, when delay happened, with im- 
patience, for the news from the outside world was gathered by him to regale 
his household on his return. 

Such were the scenes and incidents of the pioneer’s life. The township 
grew and prospered by the earnest work of willing hands, and ere long 
schools sprang up, houses of worship were erected, rude and primitive in 
their construction they might be, but the worshipers were none the less sincere 
and earnest in the good work. The inevitable * four-corners” sprang into 
existence where would be loeated a store and a blacksmith shop, and there 
every Saturday would be congregated the neighbors for miles around, one 
or all wanted some store goods, one a horse shod, another a plow fixed, or a 
wagon mended, and so on. Then a horse-mill was started, and soon the 
pioneer was surrounded with all the evidences of civilization, and the “old 
hunters would begin to talk abont going west, people were getting too 
thick in the neighborhood, 


PROGRESSING, 


Harrison township, like other portions of the county, had its share ot 
the new population who made Daviess county their home, and its progress, 
while slow, was steady. In 1860, when its metes and bounds took in about 
one-third of Monroe township, the population was six hundred and twenty, 
of which fifty-four were colored. In 1870 the population had increas- 
ed to eight hundred and thirty-one, of which twenty-seven were colored, 
and even of the white population twenty-eight were foreigners. Since then, 
Harrison township, having lost at least one-third of her territory by the 
organization of Monroe, has not fallen bebind her sisters either in wealth 
or “population, according to size, The census of 1880 gives the township a 
population of seven hundred and six, which shows it more densely settled 
than any township in the county, Union and Benton alone excepted. While 
the statisties of her wealth cannot be given, it is not to be supposed she is 
behind her sisters in that regard. 


BAPTIST CHUROH, 


The Lick Fork Baptist Church was organized July 18, 1869, with nine 
members, their names being: David Giltner, James Hasinw: Wilson Paff, 
E. Jackson, Mary T. Musiow: Tabitha Cox, Mary A. Foley, Mary Paff and 
Huldah J. Harlow. The church has been an exceedingly flourishing one, 
and soon gained in membership and influence. Its good work is amply 
evidenced in the preseut prosperons condition. A church was built in 
1871, at a eost of $1,500, and completed in time for oceupancy in Decem- 
ber of the same year. 

Elder G. A. Crouch, an earnest worker in the cause of true Christianity, 
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became its pastor in 1870, and continned in charge until 1876. Te was 
sueceeded by Elder G. Phister from 1876 to 1878, he being followed by 
Elder J. Iarmon, who continued until January, 1881. Elder G. A. Crouch 
was again called in January last, and is the present incumbent. The 
ehureh clerk is F. Arbenz, and the number of its membership at this time 
is one hundred and tive. The chureh lias every promise of along and 
useful career, 


OFFICIAL RECORD. 


The township organization law which passed the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri in the session of 1871-1872 was adopted by Daviess 
county, and the first election under its provisions took place in April, 1872. 
The election resulted in favor of the following named township officers: 
Walker Reed, supervisor; Stephen Ballinger, clerk; E. E. Weldon, assessor; 
0. Ramsbottom, collector; Mat. Goings, constable; Joseph Stephens, 8. J. 
Bennett, justices ot the peace. 

1873—T. R. Tuggle, supervisor; J. M. Reed, clerk; C. MeCroy, collector; 
E. E. Weldon, assessor; 8. J. Bennett, J. C. Grittin, justices; M. Goings, 
constable. 

1874—Thomas R, Tugele, trustee; J. M. Reed, clerk; E. E. Weldon, 
assessor; ©. MeOrary, collector: Elijah Trosper, constable: 8. J. Bennett 
and J. C, Griflin, justices. 

1875—W. P. Dunnington, trustee; Martin Weldon, collector; Franklin 
Bennett, clerk; E. E. Weldon, assessor; 8. J. Bennett and Dr. Isaac Wil- 
son, justices; 8. Il. Tuggle, constable. 

1876--W. P. Dannington, trustee; R. F. Bennett, clerk; C. MeCrary, 
assessor; G. ©. Dewey, collector; 8. H. Tuggle, constable; E. E. Weldon, 
justiee, 

18S77—W. P. Dunnington, trustee; R. F. Bennett, clerk; Martin 
Weldon, assessor; James Snider, collector; C. L. Maddux, constable; i. E. 
Weldon and 8. J. Bennett, justices. 

The law having been repealed for the election of township officers in the 
winter of 1877-78, constables and justices were alone left, but at the last 
session of the General Assembly the law in its most important features was 
reénacted, and the first election under it took place on the first Tuesday in 
April, 1881, when the following township oflicers were elected: Fillmore 
Reed, trustee and treasurer; R. F’. Bennett, clerk and assessor; James M. 
Reed, collector; W. H. Treon, constable; Cleveland MeCrary and Spencer 
H. Tugegle, justices. 

The first meeting of the board of trustees of Harrison township under the 
organization law of 1872, was at what ig known as the Reed school-house, 
situated on section thirty-four, being on the northwest quarter of said see- 


tion. 
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SCHOOLS, 


The present number of schools in Harrison township is four and they are: 
all well attended. It is probable that the first school-house was built in this. 
section by Isaac Groves. The school-houses are all frame buildings and are 
provided with all the necessary furniture, as well as articles needed for edu- 
cational purposes. 


CRIME. 


” There has been within the limits of Daviess county several murders com- 
mitted, cold-blooded in many eases, and others caused by strife, but the one 
that is here recorded, while not premeditated except in self-defense, was, 
however, one of the most unfortunate in the annals of crime in Daviess 
county and, for a while, caused intense excitement. 


PACKWOOD MURDER TRIAL. 


The above murder ease came up before the Supreme Court and was de- 
cided in favor of the prisoner, at the January term, 1858, of said court, in 
Jefferson City. The Supreme Court held, “ that the testimony adduced did 
not warrant the verdict of guilty of murder in the first degree; that the 
court, below, erred in giving the above instruction, inasmuch as there was 
no evidence to support it.’ The trial took place in Caldwell county in 
April, 1857, having been taken by a change of venue, from Daviess county. 
The defendant, Larkin Packwood, was indicted by the grand jury of Da- 
viess county for the murder of John T. Dougherty, in Harrison township in. 
said county. A condensed report of the case is here given:— 

“Toe State or Missovrt ) _ 
v. Indictment for murder. 

“ Largin Packwoop. 

“The defendant, Larkin Packwood, was indicted for the murder of John T. 
Dougherty. The case was removed by change of venue from the Cirenit 
Court of Daviess county to the Cireuit Court of Caldwell county. At the 
trial the following testimony was introduced in behalf of the prosecn- 
tion: : 

“Tlenson Bennett, a witness on the part of the State, states, he knew the 
defendant and John T. Dongherty, the deceased; in December last, about 
the middle of the month, heard defendant say that Talbot and Dougherty 
were stealing grain and onght not to live; afterwards heard defendant say 
that they stole his hogs and corn, and ought not to live; that he intended the 
first opportunity to provoke them to a difficulty, so that he could have the law 
in his favor; soon kill them as a pareel of dogs—alluding to Judge Talbot, 
Jim Talbot and John T. Dougherty; saying at the same time he had what to 
do it with; the first of the above conversations happened along the road: 
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from Gallatin to defendant's, between where McHenry lived and Thomas 
Blakely'’s, about three miles trom defendant's residence, 

“ Cross-examined. Witness said he was at Talbot's mill on the day of 
the difficulty ; saw David Enyart there; had some conversation with him: 
asked Enyart whether there was an y mob up; he, witness, concluded esta 
circumstances that defendant ought to be mobbed and hung; it was his own 
notion; heard nobody else say so; then adinitted he did: did not ask Mr. 
Enyart or anybody else to join the mob; but told Enyart that Packwood 
ought to be compelled to leave the neighborhood; stayed at Talbot’s three 
days atter Dougherty was killed; ifa mob had existed, the intention to mob 
the defendant had been abandoned before he was arrested: at the time he 
met Packwood, between McHenry’s and Blakely’s he was riding a bay nag. 

“Luther Farrington, another witness on part of the State says: Had a con- 
versation with the defendant some two weeks befure Dougherty was killed; 
defendant said he would have satisfaction by fair or by foul means. 

“ Cross-evramined. Said: Don’t know what the defendant was talking 
about when he made the above remarks, but understood him to be com- 
plaining of the treatment he had received at Dougherty and Talbot's mill 
in relation to corn and sacks whieh he said he had lost at the mill. 

“Jacob Snyder, on the part of the State, said he was a little acquainted 
with the defendant; knew him for about five years; was present at the dif. 
ficulty in which Dougherty was killed; it happened in March last, about 
the 9th of the month, at or near Talbot’s mill, in Daviess county, Missouri; 
he, witness, lives at the mill; is hired to Talbot and Dougherty; lives in 
one of their houses, but pays no rent; has a family who reside with him in 
said house; the house is under their control; defendant came to his house 
that morning; defendant was in the house when Dougherty came to it; 
Dougherty went into the house where defendant was; saw defendant come 
out of the house, and as he came ont Dougherty commenced striking him 
with a stick or club; defendant commenced running, and Dougherty pur- 
sued him, hitting him with a club us he ran; after running some distance, 
about fifty yards, defendant turned around and struck Dongherty with his 
knife; Dougherty died of the wound in about one hour; when defendant 
came out of the house Dougherty commenced striking him; the stick with 
which he struck was about one inch in diameter and three teet long; at the 
time of the difficulty witness was standing between house and mill; the 
house and mill are about one hundred yards apart; defendant had got to or 
near the timber or bush when he turned round and struck deceased; Judge 
Talbot was there; Richard Hale and Arnold were there also about the mill; 
witness heard Dougherty warn defendant not to come upon the premises. 

“& Cross-exrm ined. Witness said: John T. Dougherty, the deceased, 
lived about one and a half miles from the mill, and Talbot about the same 
distance; Dougherty and Talbot and witness were at the mill when they 
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heard defendant was at the house where witness lives; Judge Talbot went 
with Dougherty trom the mill to the house where defendant was; Dough- 
erty took a stick and Talbot had a double-barreled shot gun; witness pre- 
ceded Dougherty, at the request of Dougherty, and called his wife to the 
door and told her to come out, as Dongherty was going to make defendant 
leave; this instruction and information was not heard by defendant, who was 
inside of the house; witness did not know what was going to be done; Judge 
Talbot accompanied Dougherty from the mill to the house, and Jim Talbot 
was some little distance from the house; Dongherty struck defendant as he 
ran a good many times, defendant running all the time, and halloed as he 
was stabbed, ‘Oh! Lord, or something of that sort; after defendant struck 
Dougherty with the knife, he kept on running, and did not repeat or offer to 
repeat the stroke; when Dougherty was struck with the knife, he stopped 
the pursuit and threw his club after defendant; soon after that time heard 
the crack of two or three guns, fired, as he supposes, at defendant; saw Jim 
Talbott with the gun about that time; there had prior to this time been acts 
of neighborhood kindness between defendant and witness and their families; 
on that morning defendant came to his house to return some coftee bis wife 
had borrowed of witness’s wife; don’t know anything about the mob; heard 
some talk of it; did not intend to join it, but was solicited to do so; detend- 
ant lives about one mile from the mill; shortly before that, Talbot and 
Dougherty got two lin. logs from defeadant, and Talbot, as witness under- 
stood, also sent to defendant and got a load of straw to put up ice in; this 
was some time in February. 

* Levi Murray, a witness on the part of the State, said that about the first 
of Febrnary, in a conversation with defendant about the difficulty with 
Nath. Snyder about the notice set up un a tree in reference to said Snyder, 
defendant remarked that he had met Nath. Snyder at the mill to clear up. 
that matter about the notice, and that they had threatened to take his blood, 
but if they didn’t mind he would get theirs first. He also said be had met 
Dougherty in Gallatin afterwards and invited him to step up at Wirt’s store 
and he couid clear np that report about the notice about Snyder, but that 
Dougherty turned off and refused to go and hear an explanation. On Mon- 
day night atter Dougherty was killed, heard defendant say at his house that 
he had gone to Snyder's to carry some cottee home his wife had borrowed of 
Mrs. Snyder, and when he was there Dougherty came in and ordered him 
out; that he started out; that as he went ont it was his intention to eut his 
heart out of him before he got off the door sill, but seeing Talbot and others 
there he was afraid if he did the Talbots would instantly kill him, and he 
concluded to toll him off and then kill him and make his eseape. Defend- 
ant askel witness if he was not surprised when he heard of his killing 
Dougherty; witness told him that he was; and defendant told witness that 
he was not surprised; that he had not done anything more than he had 
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intended to da for some thine Defendant alsin said le thanked God he had 
got home with some of Donugherty’s blood and tat and desh upon his knife, 
and pointed to the knife hanging upon the wall. 

© Cross-evramined. Witness suid that detendant alse said that he saw from 
the way Dougherty came at him, ad his continued indietion of blows with 
the club, he would have to kill him or be killed: be showed some wounds, 
and back and shoulders broised up smartiv, He was a friend to defendant, 
and went there as his friend te help him: it wasa friendly feeling he had for 
defendant that took him to the house of defendant: in. the morning went 
back to Talbot's and ate breakfast there; went to town after socks for 
deceased; got back trom town after night, and went to defendant's in com- 
pany with W. FE. Hale; defendant asked him to come back on Monday night. 
Dr. Dewey asked me to stay and wait on defendant and lay him out if he 
died; was at Talbot's on Monday; good many people there on Wednesday 
night; Wednesday night went back to detendant’s at his request, and on that 
account; found the doors barred up and got in at the window; went back 
home for his gun to defend himself from defendant; they (the defendant's 
family) said they had heard a mob waz coming that night to hang the detend- 
ant; witness had also heard this at the mill; was asked to join the mob; 
thought it was right to hang him; did not solicit anybody to join the mob; 
saw Mr. Payne at the mill; Payne said if it had been in Clay or Platte 
detendant would have been hung that day; that he ought to be hang right 
off; Morrow was by and heard what was said; he did not know, for certain, 
that the mob would come that night, but rather expected it; it was his inten- 
tion to see that nobody got hurt except the defendant; went back after his 
gun to defend himself from defendant; was one of the mob; consulted with 
them about it, and talked to them about the danger of going to defendant's; 
when he went after his gun he went by Talbot's. and saw there the Dongh- 
ertys, brothers of deceased, and a stranger, and told them that the Pack- 
woods had the doors barred up, and that the family were armed with corn 
knives, seythe blades, axes and guns, aul that if would be dangeruns to go 
there or attack them, It was his purpose to disarn the family, if he could, 
in case the mob came. 

“ Testimony introduced in behalf of the defenlant, Andrew Arnold, for 
detendant, said: That he was at the mill on the day of the difficulty; heard 
Dougherty and Talbot talking about defendant being at the mill; Dougherty 
said he meant to make him leave. and he had charged him time and again 
not to ome there; Dougherty took a stick, and Dougherty and Talbot went 
to the house where defendant was; saw Dongherty striking detendant with a 
stick, and defendant running from him; after the fight was over, as [ was 
going to town atter the doctor, overtook and passed Jim Talbot, on horseback, 
in pursuit of defendant, up at the lake; defendant was dodging behind a tree, 
and Jim Talbot near by with his gun, and being after a doetor, rode on, and 
as | went, heard a gun fire. 
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“Dr. Dewey, a witness for defendant, said: That he saw the defendant 
on the evening he was wounded (the day Dougherty was killed); found de- 
fendant bleeding freely; breathed hard and spitting blood; examined his 
wounds; found his back and shoulders badly bruised by severe blows; counted 
eleven severe bruises on back and shoulders, as if done with a club or stick; 
from shoulders to point of his ribs all bruised up; spit up, in a short time 
while I was there a pint or more of blood; at tirst thought he would die; did 
not invite or desire Murray to stay there that night or wait upon him or lay 
him ont; defendant was also wounded with a gun-shot in the side. It was 
about six inches from where it went in to where it came ont; itdid not enter 
the hollow or cavity. 

“The court gave the following instruction to the jury (third instruction): 
‘That if the jury believe from the evidence that the defendant went to the 
house and mill of deceased and one T. 8. Talbot with the intention of pro- 
voking a difficulty with the deceased in order that he might take the life of 
defendant, John T. Dougherty, and that he did provoke a difficulty with the 
deceased pursuant to such intention, which resulted in the death of Dough- 
erty, they will find him guilty althongh they should believe that the deceased, 
Dougherty, committed the first assault.’ ” 

There being no such evidence in the case, nor anything that looked to such 
action on the part of the defendant, the Supreme Court took a different view 
of the matter from that of the Cireuit Court, and below is given the decision 
of Judge Napton, who delivered the opinion of the court. While it seemed 
perfectly clear that Packwood was a man of but little character or reputation 
and Dougherty a valued citizen, it was clear that the latter had committed 
the assault and was the first aggressor. Packwood may not have been wor- 
thy the notice of his victim, but Dougherty had allowed his temper to get 
the better of his judgment, and unfortunately lost his life. 

“Tt is not the province of this court to weigh evidence, nor has it been 
the practice to interfere with that discretion which has been entrusted to 
circuit judges over the verdiets of juries. I am not aware, however, that the 
court has in any ease entirely repudiated all power over the subject, although 
I believe the tendency of recent decisions has been in that direction. With- 
out undertaking to detine the precise limits within whieh this power may 
be exercised, we are constrained to say that the verdiet in this case is un- 
supported by the evidence, and cannot be allowed to stand. 

“The facts were, that the deceased went to the house of one of his tenants, 
ete. (here the judge reviewed the testimony in the case). The third instrue- 
tion was not warranted by any testimony in the case, and should not have 
been given. We have been unable, after a very careful examination of the 
bill of exceptions, to discover any evidence whatever that the prisoner went 
to the house of the deceased’s tenant with the intention of provoking a dif- 
fienlty; much less that he did provoke a difficulty after he got there. On 
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the contrary, the witnesses for the State are positive and clear and uncon- 
tradicted that the prisoner neither used any language nor did any act, or in 
any way whatever, actively or passively, so conducted himself as ‘to provoke 
a difficulty. 

“In a case of this importance, where human lite is at stake, we feel it to 
be an imperative duty to interfere, a bare perusal of the evidence will make 
it apparent that the State did not make ont the erime of which the prisoner 
was charged and convieted, and that in truth no testimony was given whieh 
could reasonably lead to such conviction. We shall therefore reverse the 
judgment and order a new trial. Judge Richardson concurring; Judge 
Scott dissenting.” : 

Packwood was discharged and moved to Ray county where he was still liv- 
ing a short time since. Thus ended this exciting trial, which, from the high 
standing of the victim aud the want of character in the man who struck the 
fatal blow, caused intense excitement. It is clear that to the evidence of 
Murray, for the State, was due in a large part, the release of the prisoner, 
His cold blooded evidence to carry ont the mob law and going to the house 
of Packwood as a friend, was too much for the Supreme Court. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


F. R. BENNETT. 


Fisher Rice Bennett was born in Green county, Kentucky, April 30,1813, 
and received his edueation in the county of his birth. He was reared a 
farmer, but for some time after starting out for himself followed flat- 
boating on the Mississippi. Tle came to Daviess county in 1842, where he 
has ever since been engaged in farming and stock dealing. He owns a fine 
farm of 160 acres in Harrison township, on which he has good improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Bennett was married, in this county, in April, 1844, to Miss Sophia 
A. Trosper, and they had two children, both of whom are dead, and were 
named respectiveiy, Nicholas T. and Sophia A. Mrs. LB. died June 1, 1847, 
and Mr. Bennett has been a second time married. Two children have been 
born of the last union, named William P. and James J]. 


LAWRENCE T. DALE, 


The subject of this sketch was born in London, England, January 27, 
1840. His parents emigrated to this country when he was about tive years 
old, and settled in Livingston county, New York, and there the son was 
reared and educated. When sixteen years old, in the tall of 1856, he went 
to Jasper county, Iowa, and remained till the spring ot 1857, and then went 
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to Michigan, where he remained a little over a year. In the tall of 1858 he: 
went to Jefferson county, Mississippi, and engaged in the wood-contracting: 
business. He went to Minnesota in the spring of 1861, and there engaged 
in farming and lumbering, and in 1864 removed to the conntry west of the 
* Rockies” and spent some time in Montana, California, and Nevada, re- 
maining in the latter place four years, following mining. He came to Liy- 
ingston county, this State, in 1869, and then farmed till January, 1877, when 
he came to this countr y and has ever since resided here. He owns a good 
farm of 160 aeres in Harrison township which is well improved with a good 
residence, out-houses, ete. 
Mr. Dale was married, in Livingston county, Missouri, February 7, 1869,. 

to Miss Alma Wariner. They have had five children, whose names in order 
of birth, are, Edwin §., William W., Mary L., Nellie M. and George W. 


WILLIAM PF. DUNNINGTON. 


This gentleman is a native of Maryland, born July 21, 1816. At nine 
years of” age he moved with his parents to Virginia, where he grew up and’ 
received a “good common school education. In the fall of 1835 Mr. Dun- 
nington moved to Ohio, but only remained one year when he moved to- 
Illinois, where he remained a year engaged in farming. He came to Daviess. 
county, this State, in the spring of 1838, and settled in Harrison township, 
where he has ever since resided engaged in farming. 

Mr. Dannington was married, in this county, September 16, 1841, to Miss 
Elizabeth Osborn, a lady who was born in Daviess county. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dunnington are the parents of cleven children, six sons and five daughters. 
Mrs. Dunnington died November 7, 1874, after a lingering illness of several 
years. She was a lady highly honored and esteemed by all who knew her,. 
and her loss is regretted as that of a good neighbor, a kind mother and am 
affectionate wife. Mr. D. owns a good farm of 120 acres in Harrison town- 
ship, and is known as a practical farmer and valuable citizen. 


ROBERT 8. HALL. 


Robert Samuel Hall was born in Bartholomew county, Indiana, on the 
21st of November, 1842, where he grew up and received a common school 
education. Tis sympathies were with the Union during the War of the Re- 
bellion, and he enlisted, in July, 1862, in Company H, of the Twelfth Indi- 
ana Volunteer Infantry, and served creditably until the surrender of the 
Confederate forces, when he was discharged and returned to his home. Dur- 
ing his service he participated in a number of hard-fonght battles, but 
escaped, withal, through the mercy of Him who rules the destiny of individ- 
nals as well as of nations. In the spring of 1866, Mr. Hall came to Da- 
viess county, Missonri, and located in Harrison township as a farmer, where 
he now owns a fine farm of 300 acres, well improved and adapted to the 
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live-stock business, in which Mr. Hall is somewhat extensively engaged. 
On this farm he has a splendid, two story frame residence, conveniently lo- 
eated, with other improvements to correspond. , 

Mr. Hall was married, in Putnam county, Indiana, September 7, 1866, tu 
Miss Sarah J. Priest, a native of that State, by whom he has four children, 
names and dates of birth as follows: Lulu M., born June 9, 1867; Thomas 
P., born March 1, 1869; Will R., born August 7,1872; and James P., born 
April 7, 1875. 

Mr. Hall is, in every sense, a thorough business man, who manayes all his 
affairs on strictly business principles; and his reputation in this particular 
has won him the confidence of all business men of his acquaintance. 


NOATI HERSHBERGER 


Was born in Virginia, December 4, 1817. His parents moved to Ohio when 
he was fifteen years old and there the family lived until the summer of 1839, 
They then moved to this State, settling in Daviess county, where the sub- 
ject ot this sketch has ever since resided. On starting in life for himself, 
Mr. Hershberger began farming, and has become a Jarge firmer and stock- 
raiser. Ile owns a farm of 400 acres in Harrison township, which is as de- 
sirably located as any in that section, He was married, in Daviess county, 
in October, 1847, to Miss Eliza Trosper, a native of Kentucky. Eight ehil- 
dren have resulted from this union, five of whom still survive. 


SAMUEL N. MILLER. 


This gentleman is a native of Kentueky, and was born in TTenry county, 
that State, on the 16th of January, 1818. He is the son of Ephraim and 
Jemima Miller, both of whom were natives of Virginia, and went with 
their parents to the same settlement in Kentucky, where they were alter- 
wards married. ‘These farmilies made the trip from Virginia to Kentueky 
in a flat-boat, which was so crowded that Sanmel’s mother, then a young 
girl, was forced to sit in a large kettle. The Indians several times tried to 
decoy them ashore,but they at last landed sately at a place called Boone’s Lick, 
Kentucky. The first crop of corn raised by Ephraim Miller and wi fe, was 
cultivated with hoes, they having no team, and gathered in baskets. In the 
spring of 1821, Ephraim, with his two oldest sons, went to Indiana, and 
pitched camp in the virgin wilderness, they being the first comers of that 
locality. They at once built a cabin, which they got ready hy tall, and 
moved the family to that new forest home. There the subject of this sketeh 
grew up and received his education, living on the place they first sehoenies 
until the spring of 1865. At that date he and Henry Sloan came to Daviess 
county, Missouri, where Mr, Miller bought a farm the following fall. 

He was married, in Indiana, December 12, 1850, to Miss Litta PL Sinins. 
They have had seyen children, six of whom still survive. Robert O., Mar- 
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tha M., Lewis S., Ella E., George R. and Frank A., are living, and Charles 
A. is dead. 

Mr. Miller owns a large farm of 458 acres, well timbered and watered, 
and improved with good residence, barn and out-buildings. 


OBADIAH RAMSBOTTOM 


Was born in Yorkshire, near Leeds, England, March 3, 1814, and reared 
and edueated in the country of his nativity. His father was a manufacturer 
of clothing, and when Obadiah left school he began working with him and 
learned that business. Mr. Ramsbottom continued in that calling until 
1840, when he emigrated to this country. After a short stay in New York 
City, he came to Daviess county and settled on a farm about three miles 
from Gallatin, where he remained until 1865. He then moved into Harri- 
zon township, where he has ever since resided. Mr. Ramsbottom owns 4 
fine, large farm of 480 acres of well improved land, on which he has a hand- 
some, two-story, frame residence, a fine new barn, and other buildings and 
improvements to mateh. The farm is well supplied with water, having four 
living wells, besides being intersected by Lick Fork Creek. 

Mr. Ramsbottom was married, in Daviess county, January 15, 1844, to 
Miss Matilda Hemry, a native of Obio, born March 12, 1822. Ten children 
have been born of this union, six of whom still survive. Their names and 
dates of birth are here given: William, born March 27, 1845; John, born 
October 5, 1846, died November 28, 1856; Julia Ann, born Jannary 1, 
1840; Sarah Jane, born June 21, 1850, died October 14, 1857; Mary O., 
born December 30, 1851, died January 6, 1875; Angeline, born September 
27, 1854, died — 27, 1856; Thomas, born January 13,1857; Aman- 

da, born January 2, 1859; Ruth, born December 19, 1861; Charles, born 
December 8, 1863. 

Mr. Ramsbottom is known to all his acquaintances as a hospitable, genial 
gentleman, whose latch-string is always out to his friends, and whose purse- 
strings are ever unloosed to the needy. A man of large, practical expe- 
rience, of a matured judgment, backed by force of character, he ranks among 
the most substantial men of the county. 


JAMES B, TROSPER 


Is the son of John H. and Elizabeth E. Trosper, the latter being a daughter 
of Benedict and Charity Weldon, and born in Missouri, March 10, 1826, 
where she grew up and was educated, and married Mr. Trosper, July 9, 
1846. They were the parents of five children, named James B., Mary C., 
Charity E., Elijah T., and an unnamed infant, all of whom are dead except 
the first two mentioned, 

James B. Trosper was born in this county, January 25, 1855, and here re- 
ceived his education. He began life as a farmer, and is still engaged in that 
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essential calling. He now owns a furm of 320 acres of excellent land, well 
located in Harrison township, on which he has good improvements. Mr, 
Trosper’s father, who died February 17, 1872, was a man highly honored by 
all who knew him, having been a kind lusband and affectionate tather. In 
him, the county lost a valuable citizen, and his family a noble proteetor. 


GILLEY N,. TROSPER. 


This subject is a native of Daviess county, and was born October 16, 1S44, 
and was reared and educated in the same connty. On beginning life for 
himself, he became a farmer, and still follows the same laudable vocation. 
He owns a good larm of eighty acres, whieh he has well improved, with a 
large two-story frame residence, with ont-buildings to mateh; and his entire 
place is well fenced, and well supplied with water. Though not a large 
farmer in the sense of working more land than he can thoroughly cultivate, 
Mr. Trosper is of that thrifty class of energetic men that dou more to develop 
a country than all the large farmers together. 

He was married, in Daviess county, February 7, 1872, to Miss Tilda 
Maddux, by which union they have three children; named, respectively, 
Alice, Margaret and Elijah. 


COL. GEORGE M, TROTTER. 


George May Trotter is a native of Indiana, and was born in Bartholomew 
county, on the 29th of September, 1835. He was partially educated in the 
county of his birth, and in 1856, went to Lebanon, Warren county, Ohio, 
where he finished his edueation. Returning to his native State and county, 
he engaged in farming and school-teaching, following the former in the sum- 
mer, and the latter during the winter months. When President Lincoln 
ealled for 75,000 troops, at the outbreak of the rebellion, Mr. Trotter enlisted 
in Company B, of the Sixth Indiana Volunteer Infantry, the company being 
under command of Captain Augustus Abbott. After three months’ service 
as a non-commissioned officer, Mr. Trotter was honorably discharged, and, 
returning home, again resumed teaching, in which he eontinued till March, 
1862. In Angust, 1862, he reernited a company, of which he was commis- 
sioned captain by Gov. O. P. Morton, and served in that capacity until 
May 20, 1865. He was then promoted to licutenant-colonel, and held that 
rank till his final discharge, June 8, 1865. Returning to Indiana, he 
remained till Jaly 4, and then came west, settling in this State and eounty, 
where he has ever since been engaged in farming, stock-raising, and school. 
teaching. He owns a farm of 159 acres of well improved land in Harrison 
township, on which he and his family vow reside. . 

Colonel Trotter was married, iu Indiana, March 18, 1862, to Miss Hattie 
Hart, of Columbus, a lady born February 21, 1836. They are the paratits 
of five children; named, respectively, Charles F., born June 17, 1566; Giddie 
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M., born October 29, 1868; Hattie .D,, born November 4, 1870; George A., 
born October 2, 1874; and Josie, born March 18, 1877. The last named 
child died July 11, 1878. 


JAMES H. WELDON. 


This gentleman js a native of the county whose annals this volume sets 
forth, and was here born on the 28th of February, 1858. He is the son of 
James B, and Elizabeth T. Weldon, both of whom are now dead. The 
father, James B, Weldon, was also a native of Daviess county, the date of his 
birth being December 26,1828. In about 1852, he left this county and went 
to California, and engaged a year or twoin mining. He returned to Daviess 
county about 1854, and became somewhat extensively engaged in farming 
and stock-growing. He was married, December 25, 1855, his wife being a 
native of Ohio, born November 12, 1835, and who came to this county with 
her parents when about thirteen years old, where she resided till the time of 
her death, which oceurred September 7, 1872. The husband had been dead 
since August 12, 1859. Both of them were highly respectable people, and 
left many friends behind, who, with their orphaned children, mourn the loss 
of this noble couple. James H. Weldon had but one brother and one sister. 
The latter, Charity A. by name, is still living, while his only brother, Nathan 
B., is deceased. Atter completing his cdueation, James H. began farming as 
his choice in life’s labor, and is still engaged in the same vocation. He owns 
a 200-aere farm in Harrison township, which he has well improved. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP. 


Water Supply, Extent of Territory, ete-—Pioneers—An Incident—Slightly Taken in— 
Union Church—V ictoria—Alto Vista—Barbecue—$10,000 Worth—Population—Elec- 
tions and Officers—Biographical Sketches. 


WATER SUPPLY, EXTENT OF TERRITORY, ETO. 


Jefferson township was originally a part of Grindstone township, one of 
the three first townships of which Daviess county was formed. It was also 
one of the earliest townships settled. The western part was populated large- 
ly from the people of Virginia, Kentucky and other Southern States, while 
the east portion drew its settlers from the Eastern and Middle States, Jef. 
ferson township seems to be the fountain head of the head-waters of innum- 
erable creeks and streams that flow to nearly every point of the compass, 
north, east, and south emptying into Grand River, while those on the west 
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pass into DeKalb county. Eleven creeks and branches rise within the limits 
of Jefferson township, and from these streams are tound plenty of water, 
and on their banks timber of every quality known to the soil is ‘grown. It 
is in every respect one of the best townships in the county for richness of 
soil and splendid timber supply. ; 

In size Jefferson townsbip is now a congressional township, six miles 
square, and having wpon the assessment roll twenty-two thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-eight and ninety-four one-hundredths acres of land. nearly 
equally divided between prairie and timber with a rich and deep alluvial 
soil on the bottom lands while the prairies are in places of a black mould, 
and again of a rich loam, It is this latter soil which is so valuable tor rais- 
ing fruit, and Jefferson township is the best frait growing one, and with 
more of it,than any township in the county. The finest orchard in the 
county of Daviess is probably in this township, is the property of Joseph 
H. Mallory, » native of Carroll county, Virginia, but since 1541, a resident 
of Jetferson township. A yreat many of the farmers have given special at- 
tention to fruit culture, and the result is what might be expected, splendid 
orchards, the best of grafted fruits, and plenty of them, 

This township lies on the west side of the county, in the second tier of 
townships, from the south, and is bounded on the north by Marion, east by 
Liberty and south by Colfax townships, and its western border is the divid- 
ing line between Daviess and DeKalb counties. Soon after the Lreak-up of 
these original townships of the county, Jefferson came into lite, and in 1859 
was then one of the seven townships of which Daviess county was composed. 
From that time until 1870 Jefferson was the largest township in the county 
and was a potent factor in its history. It was also the greatest in popula- 
tion until it was dismembered, and in point of farm improvements is the 
equal of any in the county. So much for the township whose primitive 
name was that of “Grindstone,” but which when placed among the munie- 
ipal sisters of the county was given the name of Jefferson, who was the 
immortal embodiment of Democracy and free government, whose achieve- 
ments as a statesman have no parallel in our country’s history. 

PIONEERS. 

Jefferson was one of the earliest townships to find settlers, and Andersou 
Smith was the first permanent white settler who located in the township. 
Mr. Smith came originally from Tennessee and located in Clay county, 
Missouri, in 1833. In 1834 he removed to Jefferson township, Daviess 
county, and settled on section seventeen. dust before his removal, he was 
married, in Clay county, to Miss Mahala A. Henderson, a sister of Judge 
Henderson, of this county, and his trip to Jefferson was the starting out in 
life of this young couple. Mr. Henderson and John Owings came the 
same year. John Iiggins, Elijah Armstrong and Wiley Cope all came 
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from Tennessee and settled in the township in 1835 and 1836. New arrivals 
soon built up tke intervening space and it was not Jong before the pioneers 
were in neighborly distances of each other. Joseph H. Mallory came in 
1841 and is the oldest settler now living in the township. 

The tirst death in the township was that of James Camel, who was killed 
by being thrown from his horse, near where the town of Alto Vista now 
stands. The first natural death was that of Miss Owings, who died in 1842,. 
and the first cottin was made for her by J. H. Mallory. She died of typhoid 
fever, and was buried in the cemetery known as the Black graveyard in Col- 
fax township. This was the first interment in that cemetery. 

The first child bora in Jefferson township was George A., son of Ander- 
son and Mahala A. Smith, whose birth occurred in the year 1835. George: 
A. Smith is still living and is, of course, the oldest native of Jefferson 
township. 


AN INCIDENT. 


An incident transpired in the early pioneer days of Anderson Smith, 
which came near being an accident and a serious one. Like all the pioneers 
of those days, Mr. Smith located on timbered land, and his cabin was, of 
course, on the bank of a creek, so that water would be handy. <A rainy 
season had already swollen the streains and they were all nearly bank-full, 
when another storm set in and Mr. Smith was rudely awakened by the 
rushing water and the drift-wood striking lis cabin as it passed swiftly by. 
It soon became evident that the cabin must go, and there was no time to 
lose. The water was rising rapidly. Mrs. Smith was in bad health and 
very feeble, and Mr. Smith took her and lis infant child upon his back and, 
wading in water in places waist-deep and keeping the drift-wood from 
striking him, with his hands, succeeded in reaching high ground. It was 
not altogether a pleasant night thus to pass, but they stood it. Such was 
only one of the very many perils and experiences of a pioneer life. Mr. 
Smith lived to a good old age and died, in the winter of 1877, on the farm 
where he first settled. There he had lived, rearing a family of four sturdy 
sons an‘ three daughters, and there he died beloved by his family, respected 
by all. His wife still survives him and his children are all married and 
settled and well provided with this world’s goods. 


SLIGHTLY TAKEN IN. 


Impudence and cheek have been supposed by many to be peenliar in- 
stitutions of these latter days of wickedness and sin, but the following inci- 
dent will disabuse the mind of many as to the truthfulness of this impres- 
sion: In 1838 and about the time the Mormons were getting in a good deal 
of nefarions work, stealing and pilfering, a party of three men mounted on 
fine horses rode up to the residence of Wiley Cope and enquired if there 
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were any suspicious characters around, or if le bad seen any of those thiev- 
ing Mormons. They, the horsemen, belonged to a band of vigilantes and 
were out on a hunt for some of the raseally crew of Mormons who liad been 
committing a series of depredations through that country, Mr. Cope had 
not seen them, but gave the riders all the information he had on the subject 
and then invited the men into dinner, which offer was thankfully accepted 
after their long ride in search of the offenders. Mr, Cope and his wite gave 
them the best the cabin afforded and all the encouragement possible and a 
hearty wish that they might capture the Mormon scoundrels they were af- 
ter, Mr. Cope giving energetic expression of his hate of the whole Mormon 
erew. They became quite at home, and after dinner one of the three took 
Mr. Cope aside and privately entertained him with the way they proposed 
to deal with the Mormon rascals when they had caught them. In less than 
ahalf hour they were gone. Perhaps an hour or two had passed when 
Anderson Smith came up and enquired of Mr. Cope if he had seen any 
Mormons around that day. Mr. Cope replied that he had not, but that a 
party of three Mormon-hunters had been at his house and took dinner, 
leaving soon after. On Mr. Cope describing the men, Mr. Smith replied 
that they were the very Mormons he was looking out for. Mr. Cope thonght 
not, that in fact it could not be possible. These men were gentlemen and 
earnest in their desire to capture these very men Mr. Smith was after 
and that it wasn’t possible he could be so unmercifully duped. Smith 
suggested an examination of Mr. Cope’s premises tu see if they lad 
not left their marks, and sure enough there was an overcoat and several 
blankets missing and a few other articles, that made Mr. Cope almost 
swear he could see the biggest fool in Daviess county by just looking in a 
glass, and that in fact his hospitality had been lavished upon Mormons and 
not Mormon-hunters. While one had taken Mr. Cope confidentially to one 
side, a second had conveyed to his wite some important informution of the 
Mormon’s doings while the third improved the opportunity by getting away 
with the articles aforesaid, and as soon as secured, had given the signal and 
all hastily left. The duped man admitted that he was angry enongh to 
“Qope” with all three of the strangers, but admitted that Wiley was not 


“wily” enough that time to save his property. 


UNION CHURCH. 


i ’ worship i riess is Union Church 
One of the oldest houses of worship in Daviess county 1s Unie 


in Jefferson township. Erected in 1856, for many years it was the sai 
and about the only place of divine service In all that part of non wei 
Up to the commencement ot the war, some three or four hema i — 
inations were there represented by respectable memberships. During “ie 
strife ministers ceased visiting the ebureh, organizations became scattered, the 


i it i shadow of its former self. Near it is 
house neglected, until now it is but a shadow of its former selt 


5k 
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the cemetery, containing many of its founders whose names are not only as- 
sociated with the erection of Union Church, but appear prominently on the 
pages of the history of the county, in connection with many of its enter- 
prises. 

It was not until the fall of 1872, that the old church was reorganized, 
when the Rev. J. B. Jewell, of Gallatin, visited the neighberhood and es- 
tablished regular preaching onee more. Others have since followed, of whom 
was Rev. James Regan, who helped to keep up the good work, and the peo- 
ple rejoiced that they could again meet at the place of such hallowed memo- 
ries to them, 


VICTORIA. 


This town was laid out in 1855, by John Osborn on the northwestern part 
of section thirty-two and within less than a mile of the south line of the 
township. It never reached a very large size, but once had some seventy- 
tive inhabitants, and before the town of Winston was laid out, was a rival 
of Alto Vista, which was nearly two miles distant, on section nineteen, and 
near the DeKalb county line. A stage route in the good old days did not 
pass by Mr. Hine’s store, or Alto Vista, which, with all the etceteras of a 
“ Four Corners’—a blacksmith shop and a few dwellings—had, according to 
Mr. Hines, and his village neighbors, a proud future, was thereby slighted, 
and Victoria, named after the womanly Queen of England, secured the boon 
and high honor of having the aforesaid stage line stop at its door. At one 
time Victoria had two stores, a dozen dwellings, besides other accompani- 
mente of a village, but the unsuccessful attempt to get the railroad to pass 
through the place, drowned the brightness of its future, and to-day it Jan- 
guishes. The census of 1880 gave it thirty-eight inhabitants, and as that 
was two more than its rival, it was content. John Osborn also opened the 
first store in the place. Being but a little over two miles from Winston, the 
growing railroad town, whieh latter might be called as much a part of Jef- 
ferson as of Colfax township, being situated within less than a quarter of a 
mile of its border, there is not much future for Vietoria, and the old Queen 
ot the Prairies must give way to the bright and winsome lass whose substan- 
tial charms are more inviting, and at whose gates that great agent of civili- 
zation, the iron-horse, checks his speed, nods familiarly and then goes rush- 
ing on his way. And here we leave the little town, regretting that the 
bright anticipations of early years have been brought to a premature end. 


ALTO VISTA. 


This is another bright luminary whose early years were given to rivalling 
a sister town in all that went to prove her great superiority, and in the bold 
expression of her great expectations. It is sad to think that this rival 
town, after a quarter of a century of life’s fitful fever, should number, all 
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‘told, only some forty persons. Again has Winston cansed blight where 
once the glamor of “ great expectations” threw its weleome folds over all it 
. a hl . (era e re M “| } } 
contained. The town of Alto V ista was laid out by M.D. Hines, in the 
year 1856, who also opened the first store, and whose trade really covered a 
Jarge extent of country. It was beeanse they did not get a stage route that 
started the town of Alto Vista into life, but beine a little over four miles 
from the young “ Queen of the Prairies,” she is likely to retain her present 
population, which twas thirty-six hy the census of 1880. Having a trade 
reaching over into DeKalb county, all is not Jost, but the lialo whieh sur- 

rounds its future is sadly dimmed. 


BARBECTE. 


The only barbecue ever held in Daviess county, that any record is known of, 
was held way back in the year 1858, and it was on the 4th of July of that 
year. It was held at Alto Vista, the citizens of that little town exerting 
themselves to make it a success, It proved one in every particular, the peo- 
ple coming from miles around to take part in the celebration. The crowd 
present was estimated at two thousand, and was the largest gathering ever 
seen in the county, up to that time. Alto Vista crowned herself all over 
with glory on that natal day of national independence, and her patriotism 
became known far and wide. The leading spirits were M. M, McPhetridge, 
‘George A. Smith, T. B. Crowder, W. F. Richardson, and a few others 
whose names are forgotten. It was an immense boom for Alto Vista, and 
4 Victoria” bowed her head and wept. Her rival was one ahead. 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS WORTH. 


Jefferson township was anxious that the iron-liorse should have his stee! 
laid track run through her territory, and on the 31st of August, 1571, pro- 
posed by a vote of her people to give $10,000 for the much coveted boon, 
but the road was surveyed through only a corner of the township, and so 
all her work eame to nanght. The amount of railroad track within the 
township is about two and one-fourth miles, in the southeastern corner, 
ranning principally through sections number thirty-six and thirty-five, and 
just barely touching sections twenty-five and thirty-four, But Winston is 
so near that it is only about seven miles to the station from the farthest 
portion of her territory, while nearly hall of the township can reach 
freighting facilities by a travel of only three miles. 


POPULATION. 


The first census of Jefferson township of record is that taken by the gov- 
ernment fer the decade ending in 1560. At that time Jefferson township in- 
eluded the territory of Colfax, Liberty and Marion and was given at 2,084. 
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(of whom 114 were negroes), a number just five greater than Grand River: 
township, the next in size in the county, In 1870 Jefferson was shorn of 
her territory, the townships above named, and the census of that year gave 
her 1,059 of whom forty-one were colored—a little over half of the popula- 
tion of ten years before, but three-fourths of her area had been taken from 
her. The census of 1880 shows a population of 1,372 a gain of thirty per cent 
in the past decade, which is four per cent greater than the average of the 
State, The assessed valuation of the township in 1877, the last year taken, 
was as follows: 


Real: GhtRlb ces-ccarsiannaseccais ee sscevaverevoreseiecareceeveiesicce pL DAGLEaN 
Personal property........ ee eee cManeReGanlatwious’ 76,629 
DOR scanners mesaveaeniams waceceint iewedeepaeetion seeees $280,782 


ELECTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The first election for township officers was under the new township or- 
ganization law which remained in force until the first of January, 1878, when 
it was repealed, 

The election in the spring of 1872 resulted as follows: Wesley Lee, 
supervisor; Wm. Smith, clerk; Brad. W. Stout, assessor; Olden Cole, collee- 
tor; J. N. Moore, constable; 8. R. Grieggs and R. Richardson, justices of 
the peace. 

1873—Wesley Lee, supervisor; W. J. Smith, township clerk; Brad. W- 
Stont, collector; J. D. M. Jacks, assessor; J. H. Mallory and Dick Rich- 
ardson justices of the peace; George Smith, constable. 

1874—T. B. Crowder, trustee; W. J. Smith, clerk; J. D. M. Jacks, as- 
sessor; Brad. W. Stout, collector. 

1875—T. DG. Crowder, trustee; W. J. Smith, clerk; Joseph H. Mallory 
and R, N. Moore, justices of the peace; Brad W. Stout, collector; Elisha 
Frost, assessor; Isaac D. Davis, constable. 

1876—T. B. Crowder, trustee; C. B. Munson, clers; W. F. Richardson,. 
assessor; Brad. W, Stout, collector. 

1877—Daniel Pefiley, trustee; W. Stout, clerk; Brad. W. Stout, assessor; 
P. A. Morrison, collector; E. E. Mallory, constable; J. Tl. Mallory and R. 
N. Moore, justices of the peace. 

The reénactment of the township law at the session of 1880-81, again 
gave the people of the several townships the right to choose their local offi- 
cers, and the following were elected in the spring of 1881: Elisha Frost,. 
trustee; B. W. Stout, collector; W. T. Hughes, clerk; V. W. Scrivinger,. 
constable; J. H. Mallory and Newton Moore, justices of the peace. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


J. He ALEXANDER 


Was born in Kentucky, November 30, 1819, and was one of a family of nine, 
six boys and three girls. His father was a Virginian by birth, served 
as a soldier in the War of 1812, and died at the advanced age of seventy- 
two years; his grandfather was a soldier in the Revolutionary War and was 
swounded at the battle of Brandywine; his mother was a native of Kentucky 
and died at the age of forty-six. Mr. Alexander was united in the marriage 
bonds to Miss Mary V. Reid, on the 5th of June, 1845, and the same year 
removed to Daviess county, Missouri, and located upon his present farm, 
where he has since been engaged in his chosen pursuit, agriculture. His 
farm is situated in the southwestern part of Jefferson township and eon- 
sists of 118 acres of fertile land. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander beeame the par- 
ents of five children; named as follows: Ann M., born February 28, 1846; 
Mary E., born July 16, 1847; Martha J., born December 28, 1848; James 
D., born October 4, 1850; and Sarah E., born March 27, 1852. Mrs. Alex- 
ander died March 3, 1853. Mr. Alexander was united in marriage to Miss 
Eliza Reed, on the 3d of June, 1853. By this union three children were 
born; namely, Naney M., May 29, 1554; Daniel Tv. September 1, 1856; 
and John William, Mareh 7, 1561. 

On the 19th of April, 1875, Mr. Alexander made a visit to the lomes of 
his brothers in California and Oregon, and while on his tour, which lasted 
until October 20th of the same year, he gathered a large collection of natu- 
ral curiosities, consisting of fossils, quartz, erystals, ores, stalactites, stalag- 
mites and shells. Many of these specimens are of wonderful formation 
and rare beauty. Besides this collection he is the possessor of a nuniber ol 
curious relies, among which may be mentioned a gourd which was used by 
his grandfather as a powder-flask during the Revolutionary War; several 
unique canes, upon the outer surface of whieh are carved varieties of birda, 
fishes and serpents; a laurel leaf from a shrub planted by Washington; a 
lump of salt from the Great Salt Lake, Utah; and a small stone from the 
summit of Mount Sherman, the highest telegraph station in the world. 
These form an interesting cabinet of eurivsities ot which Mr. Alexander 


feels justly proud. 
REV. J. W. BLACK. 


John W. Black was born in Boone county, Missouri, February 11, 1833, 

‘ . OE Paes a 2 bas ro (sea 
His father was a native of Virginia, and migrated to Boone county when a 
young man, and was there united in marriage to Miss Ann, daughter of 
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Andrew Hannah, who was from Kentucky. In 1849, with his wife and 
family of six sons and three daughters, he removed to Daviess county, and 
settled in Jefferson township, one and one-half miles south of Victoria. 
The good mother died November 29, 1851, but the children all survive. 

The subject of this sketch having received all the advantages of a good 
education, when eighteen years of age began school teaching, receiving tor 
his services the sum of $20 per month. Mr. Black acquired a proticieney 
in his profession and was esteemed among the best of the early educators 
in the county. In 1860, on the fourth Saturday in March, Mr. Black was. 
licensed to preach by the New Salem Baptist Church, and has continued in 
the ministry of that church ever since, having been regularly ordained on the 
fourth Sunday in December, 1877. He served one year as a missionary in 
the Gentry Association. He is deservedly held in high esteem, not only by 
the members of his flock, but by all who know him. 

Mr. Black and Miss Tabitha Sappington were united in marriage on the 
18th of September, 1853, and the Rev. D. Doyle, an early pioneer preacher 
of the Baptist denomination, who was said to have preached the first ser- 
mon in the State, ofliciated. This marriage, which las proven a happy one, 
has been blessed with five children, whose names and dates of birth are as 
tollows: Elizabeth A., born February 2, 1855; Lon Eva M., born Februa- 
ry 8, 1857; Benjamin F., born July 7, 1859; Minerva F., born November 
25, 1861; and Minnie C., born May 27, 1864. Mr. Black resides at Vic- 
toria, where he owns a pleasant home. His third daughter, Miss Minerva, 
is a teacher in the public school at Winston, and her brother, Benjamin F., 
is a clerk in a store at the same place. 


ELISHA FROST. 


The snbject of this sketeh was born in Grayson county, Virginia, Decem- 
ber 26, 1812, and was there reared and received his education. His parents 
were natives of the same State, and both died there, On the 14th of An- 
gust, 1841, Mr. Frost and Miss Elizabeth Brown were joined in marriage, 
the Rev. William Carico, of the Methodist Church, performing the cere- 
mony. By this union they have nine children; namely, James H., born 
February 5, 1843; George H., born November 12, 1844; John W., born Oc- 
tober 30, 1846; Nancy E., born June 5, 1848; William C., born September 
24, 1850; Elisha L., born August 6, 1852; Ezekiel F., born July 4, 18545 
Thomas L., born December 6, 1856; and Charles D., born June 3, 1860. 
Mrs, Frost died July 21, 1864, and was buried in the cemetery of the Union 
Church. On March 20th, 1871, Mr. Frost married Mrs. Rachel L. Black, the 
Rey. Mr. Horn officiating. They have one child, Lanra May, born May 3, 1872. 

Mrs. Black was the widow ot Merriwether G. Black, who was a ‘native of 
Kentucky, born January 26, 1836. She was born in Wayne county, Ken- 
tucky, November 26, 1832. They were united in marriage by the Rev. L. 
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Moore, February 21, 1858. The fruits of this marriage were two children; 
named, respectively, Thomas U., horn April 9, 1859: and N, Alice. born 
January 25,1861. Mr. Black was wounded at the battle of Franklin, Ten- 
nessee, from which he died December 2s, 1863. 

Mr. Frost owns a valuable farm of 300 aeres, 200 geres of which are under 
cultivation. His place is well watered, having several excellent wells, be- 
side a fine spring: be has also a quarry of sand-stone suituble tor builk ling 
purposes. His farm is ten miles west of the county seat and about tires: 
fourths of « mile from the district sehool-house. 


M. W. GAMBLE 


Is a native of Indiana and ove of eight children, four sous and four dangh- 
ters. His father was a native of Pennsylvania and his mother was born in 
Virginia. They removed from Kentucky to Indiana in 1857 and lived there 
about twenty years going trom there to Illinois and settling in Logan county, 
twenty-five miles northeast of Springfield. From there “they went to Keo- 
kuk county, Towa, where the mother died, and the father returned to Tli- 
nois where he died, 

M. W. Gamble was united in marriage to Miss Elizabeth L. Randolph, 
of Logan county, Illinois, August 30, 1847, the Rev. James Woodard, of 
the Methodist church, officiating. Mr. and Mrs. Gamble became the par- 
ents of ten children; namely, Mary E., born September 19, 1845, died Ovto- 
ber 16, 1876; William W., born November 23, 1549; Randolph, born No- 
vember 13, 1851, died on the 26th of the same month: Medora A., born 
December 24, 1852, died January 8, 1853; Columbus J. and Joseph S., 
twins, born February 3, 1854, died on the 22d and 24d, respectively, of the 
same month; Sarah A., born October 16, 1855; [Lattie T., born September 
20, 1857, died February 9, 1560; Stephen A. D., born August 20, L860; and 
Elizabeth F., born in October, 1862, died May 4, 1865. 

Mr. Gamble came to Jetferson township in the fall of 1866, and in 1867 
moved to the farm where he now resides. [lis farm consists of forty acres 
of good land. He isa carpenter by trale and occasionally works at that 
business. He is a member of the Baptist Clureh, aud Mrs, G, is a mem 
ber of Methodist Episcopal Chureh. 


CUARLES HARRISON. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Laneaster county, Pennsylvania, 
February 29,1841. His parents were natives of Germany; his father died 
in Pennsylvania and his mother in Kentucky. He came to Missouri in 
1859, and when the dark cloud of Civil War began to east its baleful rays 
over the country in 1861, though but eighteen years of age, he enlisted in 
the canse of the Union, joining Company C, First Regiment Nebr aska Vol- 
unteer Intuntry, under Captain Thomas C. Majors, July 8 . 1861. The regi- 
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ment was mustered into service on the 6th of the following August and at 
once boarded the steamer //esperian for St. Joseph, Missouri, thence by 
train to Hannibal, and while en route were attacked by the rebel forces 
under General Clark, but with no effect. From Hannibal the regiment 
went to St. Louis, thence to Pilot Knob, where they were detailed to guard 
bridges. They were next sent to Springtield to oppose the forces under 
General Van Dorn, but on arrival found the enemy routed with considera. 
ble loss. Moving on to Warsaw they encountered the Confederates under 
General Rains, who had possession of the town, and in the engagement 
which ensued the rebels were defeated. The First Nebraska was next de- 
tailed to intereept recruits for the Confederates from northwest Missouri, 
and on the 18th of December, 1861, sueceeded in capturing 1,300 new men 
on their way to join Price’s army, beside 1,000 stand of arms, 600 horses, 
rations, ammunition, ete. From Georgetown, the scene of this exploit, they 
joined the forces under General Grant and participated in the capture of 
Fort Donaldson. On the 7th of April, 1862, Mr. Harrison was wounded 
and laid in the hospital at Evansville, Indiana, for six weeks, when he was 
able to join his company at Jackson, Mississippi, but in remembrance of that 
wound, he still carries the ball, which at times eauses him considerable 
pain. He participated in the battles of Jackson, Little Rock, Poplar Bluff, 
and Pine Bluff, after which he contracted a fever which laid him up in the 
hospital again, and on the 26th of December, the same year, he was dis- 
charged and sent home. In June, 18@4, he again enlisted, this time in the 
Forty-third Missouri Volunteer Infantry, under Col. C. Harding, and was 
pon detail service as a scout until the close of the war. While still in this 
service, April 8, 1865, he was detailed to earry the mails between Independ- 
ence and Pleasant Hill, this State. The reason tor this was the fact that 
mails in transit between the above named points had been repeatedly rob- 
bed, and he was put on duty to see if the criminals could be discovered. In 
company with four comrades who oceupied seats in the hack, he set out upon 
his journey, having as a passenger Ex-Governor Crawford, of Kansas. The 
stage was attacked by four bushwhackers whom they succeeded in putting 
to flight, leaving one of their number seriously wounded; but the fleeing 
ones returned to the attack further along on the same road with reinforee- 
ments and they were compelled to surrender, and were each robbed of their 
personal effects, money, clothing, ete. This was his last service during the 
war. 

Mr. Harrison was united in marriage to Miss Eliza J. Walters, June 22, 
1865. The issue of this union has been six children, names and births as 
follows: William IT., born December 20, 1866; Lilly, born May 27, 1867; 
Anna, born July 7, 1870; Catharine, born April 1, 1872; Melvina, born 
May 15, 1876; and Stella May, born May 24, 1881. Mrs. Harrison is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. Mr. Harrison has lived in 
Daviess county for thirteen years and in Jefferson township for three years, 
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WILLIAM ‘I. TIOGILES. 


This gentleman was born in Franklin county, Kentucky, November 25, 
4850, and six years later aceompauied his parents in their removal te this 
‘county, where they settled upon a farm near the spot where the town of 
Winston is now located. His father was a native of Virginia, and died in 
this county, February 7, 1879; his mother was born in Kentucky; and is 
still living. When they came here in 1856, land was then subject to entry 
at from $1.25 to $1.50 per acre, wild game was plentiful, while wild-cats, 
wolves, bears, ete., roamed the woods at will. 

In 1871, Mr. Hughes went to Dakota and Utah on a prospecting tour, 
remaining two years, visiting many places of picturesque and romantic 
interest, among which was the summit of Mt. Uenta, the highest peak in 
Utah, and also made a trip into Wyoming Territory, returning to Daviess 
‘county in 1873. While on this tour he and his companion, Joseph J. Smith, 
had a fearful encounter with three large grizzly bears, in which Smith was 
badly lacerated betore they sueceeded in putting an end to the fierce inhab- 
itants of the mountains. 

Mr. Hughes and Miss Josephine Mallory were joined in marriage by Elder 
T. S. M. Kenney, on December 29th, 1879. They have two ehildren; 
namely, Edson W., born September 30, 1880; and Judson J., born October 
13,1881. Mr. H. isa member of the Baptist Church, while Mrs. Hughes 
belongs to the Seventh Day Adventists. 

Mr. Hughes has lived in this county twenty-six years, but upon his pres- 
ent farm, which consists of eighty acres of fine land two and a half miles 
northwest of Winston, only six months. 


IOHN KINCAID 


Was born in Guernsey county, Ohiv, April 25, 1845, and is ason of Jacob 
and Elizabeth Kineaid, both natives.of Ohio; the father is now living in 
Grundy county, this State, but his mother died in Morgan county, Olio. 
Our subject accompanied his father to Grundy county in 1865, and lived 
upon the farm there until January 19, 1878, when he was noited ” mur. 
riage to Miss Maria Vandalson, of Mercer county, Tllingis, the Rev. Charles 
Atherton, officiating. Shortly after his marriage he removed to this county 
and rented a farm in Jetferson township, and one year later purchased his 
present farm of eighty acres, whieh he has under a fine state of cultivation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kincaid have two children, whose names and dates of birth 
are here given: Claude, horn November 2, 1878; and Carrie P., born March 
7, 1881. They are highly respected citizens of the township. 
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WESLEY LEE, 


Son of James and Margaret Lee, was born in Holmes county, Ohio, Janu- 
ary 1, 1843. Tis father was of French descent, and a native of Virginia; 
while his mother's ancestors hailed trom Wales, and her birthplace was in 
Maryland. They came to Ohio in 1815, and settled in Hlolmes county, 
where they lived, reared a family of fourteen children, and died. James Lee 
served as a soldier in the War of 1812. 

Wesley Lee traveled westward and settled in Daviess county in 1865. 
Shortly afterward he returned to his native State, and was there united in 
marriage to Miss Sabina Bouton, of Fulton county, Ohio. They have four 
children; namely, James G., born July 29, 1868; John T’., boru April 14, 
1870; Anna B., born October 2, 1871; and Loren E., born February 23, 
1873. Mrs. Lee died on the 19th of April, 1875. August 1,1876, Mr. Lee 
married Miss Mary E. Evernden, of this county. By this union they have 
two children: Homer T., born November 12, 1878; and an infant not yet 
named, 

Mr. Lee enlisted in Company A, One Hundred and Second Ohio Infantry, 
under Captain Huston, August 9, 1862, and was mustered in at Covington, 
Kentueky, where the regiment was in line of battle for sixteen days, im 
defense of the city of Cincinnati from the Confederate forces under General 
Kirby Smith. Te was in active service from this time on, participating in 
the battles of Pulaski and Athens, and was taken prisoner by General For- 
est’s troops at Athens, Alabama, when hostilities were nearing a close, and 
was in prison six months, being released after the surrender. He rejoined 
his regiment at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and three weeks later boarded the 
steamer Su/tene, bound for Cairo, on his homeward trip. When within 
eight miles of Cairo, the steamer’s boiler bursted and the boat burned to the 
water's edge, going down amid the mingled shrieks and groans of the brave 
iow many of whom were literally roasted alive upon her decks. Out of 
2,200 soldiers on board, only TOO escaped alive. He received his honorable 
discharge at Cairo, 

Mr. Lee owns a fine farm of 275 acres. Tle has served his township as 
justice of the peace, and also as a member of the County Conrt. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee are members of the Missionary Baptist Chureh. 


JOSEPH H. MALLORY 


Was born in Grayson county, Virginia, July 11, 1819. His parents were 
born, reared and died jn the same State. Our subject came to Daviess 
county, Missouri, in 1841, and settled npon the farm where he now resides. 
This farm covers 250 acres of good land, 170 of which are under eultivation, 
but thirty-one years ago when he first staked off his claim, the county was 
new and ature seemed clothed in robes of primitive beauty, while wild ani- 
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mals roained the unbroken prairies and birds of many kinds flitted from 
branch to branch in the dusky shadows of the woodland. Then, too, people 
lived in peace and harmony, and were kind, friendly, generous and ever 
ready to render assistance when a neighbor or a stranger was in need. Time 
has rung the changes sinee. 

Mr. Mallory was united in marriage to Miss Myra Creckmore, December 
17, 1844. Of this union nine children were born, named as follows: 
Stephen W., born October 23, 1846; Emmet E., horn October 160, 1848; 
George M., born October 10, 1853; Sophronia J., born May 23, 1856; John 
I, born April 22, 1858; Rosamond F., born April 26, 1860; Winfield S., 
born March 18, 1862; Joseph G., born Mareh 16, 1864; and Thomas M., 
born August 23, 1869. Mrs. Mallory died March 10, 1878. Mr. Mallory 
remained a widower two years and was then united in marriage to Mrs. Ze- 
viah E, Newton, of Hamilton, Caldwell county, Missouri. Both himself 
and wife are members of the Church of the Seventh Day Adventists. 

The present comfortable residence of Mr. Mallory is the work of his own 
hands, having been erected in 1860. At that time he was in very poor 
health, superinduced by the excessive use of tobacco, and he resulved to aban 
don the habit. Thongh the task was not an easy one he succeeded, and 
is to-day possessed of excellent health and capable of performing as much 
work as any min of his age in the eounty. He is among the most valuable 
and highly respected citizens of Jefferson township. 


J.T. MATCHETrT. 


The subject of this sketeh was born in Malifax, Dauphin county, Penn- 
sylvania, March 5, 1838. His father, George Matchett, wasa native of Ire- 
land, and his mother, Mary Matchett, was born in the Keystone State. At 
the age of twenty years our subject migrated to Ohio and settled in Mus- 
kingum county, where he lived until 1862. In September of that year he 
enlisted in Company A, Seventy-eighth Reginfent of Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, Capt. T. P. Wilson and Col. M. D. Leggett. After a three 
months’ stay in camp near Zanesville, the regiment reported ready tor duty, 
and were ordered to the front, arriving in time to take part in the *wind-up” 
of the siege at Fort Donaldson, February 17, 1862. He participated in the 
battles of Bolivar, Tennessee, Raymond, Champion's Hill, and the siege of 
Vieksburg, through all of which he passed unscathed. After the siege of 
Vicksburg he was on detail duty until the close of the war. Returning to 
Muskingum county, Obio, he continued to reside there until September 6, 
1871, when he removed to Missouri and settled in Grundy county. In 
March, 1876, he removed to Daviess county and settled on the farm where 
he now lives, consisting of eighty acres of rich, productive, land, in Jeffer- 
son township, three-quarters of a mile northeast of Winston. . 

Mr. Matchett and Miss Mary ©. Hollingsworth were joined in marriage, 
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by the Rev. J. Q. A. Miller, February 13, 1862. Mrs. Matchett was born 
near Dunean Falls, Muskingum county, Ohio, May 24, 1843. Ter parents 
were Jacob K. and Naney H. Hollingsworth. Mr. and Mrs, Matchett are 
the parents of four children; namely, Laura N., born March 28, 1866; 
Charles T., born March 14, 1868; Frank L., born March 11, 1870; and Cora 
R., born June 22, 1871. 


R. S. OSBORN. 


Robert 8. Osborn is a native of Boone county, Missouri, and was born 
October 31, 1826. In April, 1841, he accompanied his parents in their re- 
moval to Daviess county, and has lived upon the farm upon which they set- 
tled in Jefferson township for forty years. He owns a very desirable 
tract of land containing 544 acres, upon which he lives and is engaged in 
farming and stock-raising. His parents, who were natives of Seott county, 
Kentuaky, are both dead. 

Mr. Osborn was joined i in marriage to Miss ‘inde Osborn, on the 14th of 
March, 1850. Their union was blessed with five children; named, respec- 
tively, Mary E., born March 11, 1851, died November i 1856; Parmelia 
E., born January 30, 1856; Richard J., born January 8, 1859; Ruth A., born 
Febrnary 6, 1863; and Stella L., born May 28, 1866, ie Taasiary 13, ‘1867. 
Mrs. Osborn died April 15, 1872, and her remains repose in their last resting 
place in Victoria Cemetery. On the 2d of February, 1873, Mr. Osborn and 
Mrs. Agnes Reid were married. They have two children by this union; 
namely, “Dudley C., born December 9, 1873; and Clay, born September 28, 
1879. Mrs. Reid was the mother of five children by her first marriage as 
follows: Adelbert W., born November 10, 1861; Saran A., born August 31> 
1863; Elsie, born June 19, 1865; Oscar B., born September 18, 1869, died 
June 9, 1872; and Merritt, born June 23,1871. Mrs. Agnes Osborn is a 
regular descendant of the Randolphs of Vi irginia. Mr. Osborn has a vivid 
remembrance of the early pioneer days when he ground corn with a hand- 
mill and had to go fitteen or twenty miles to a blackerith shop to get a plow 
sharpened. 


JOHN H. SEARCY 


Ts a native of THinois, and was born November 9, 1844. He was partly ed- 
ucated in his native State and completed his education in Daviess county, 
this State, to which his parents moved when he was about twelve years old. 
On arriving at-an age to transact his own business, Mr. Searey began farm- 
ing and stock-raising, and is still so engaged at this writing, He owns a 
Sarth of 181 acres of land in Jefferson township, which he has well improved, 
having one of the finest residences in the township. He is a man of large 
experience and fine judgment, and his integrity of character is well known 
in the county. Mr. Searcy was first married, in Daviess county, to Miss 
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Parmelia Garrison. After the death of his first 


wite, Mr, Searey was united 
in marriage to Miss Susan E. Helmbaugh. 


WRIGHT TAYLOR 


Was born in Simpson county, Kentucky, August 15, 18° 


23, and his parents 
were natives of the same State, When only four years old his home was 


changed to Missouri, and for six years he lived near Liberty, in Clay county. 
From thence he removed to what was then known as the Grand River conn- 
try, Plattsburg then being the chiet town in the distriet, now comprising 
the counties of Daviess, DeKalb, Harrison, Grundy and Gentry. He went 
to DeKalb county from Clay, and remained there until he was twenty-one 
years old, 

On the 20th of March, 1844, Mr. Taylor was joined in marriage to Miss 
Elizabeth Blackburn. The fruits of this union were nine children; namely, 
Naney Jane, born March 20, 1845; Henrietta, born Jannary 25, 1847; 
Mary E., born February 17, 1849; David A., born August 24,1851; Martha, 
born April 2, 1854; William, born June 11, 1856; Benjamin F., born Feb- 
ruary 21, 1859; Jacob L., born January 12, 1861; and Rebecea E., born 
July 21, 1563. 

Mr. Taylor settled on his present farm in 1847, and there he has resided 
ever since, He owns 540 acres of fertile land, 400 acres of whieh are under 
cultivation, and has some two miles of hedge fence upon his farm. Mr. 
Taylor has traveled extensively in California and Texas, and says that he 
has never seen a country that can equal the Grand River Valley in the rich- 
ness and fertility of the soil, or the picturesque beauty of the scenery. He 
rejoices over the downtall of slavery, and says that its existence was the only 
thing that retarded the progress of Missouri tor many years, but that now 
she will become second to no State in the Union. When he first came to 
Missouri there were no roads, and traveling was done by stakes and “blazes” 
upon trees, Indians and wild animals made their homes in the stately forests, 
and the closest horse-mill was forty-five miles away. All is changed now, 
and he can stand upon his veranda and, looking over bis broad, well-culti- 
yated fields, see the residences of his children around him, while years ago 
there was but a dense wilderness. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SALEM TOWNSHIP. 


Position and Description—Histery—Organization, Statistics, ete.—Township Officers—- 
Pleasant Ridge Baptist Church—Bethel Church (Methodist Church South)—The Village 
of Salem—Valuation, ete. —Christian Church—Masonic Lodge—Biographical Sketches. 


POSLTION AND DESCRIPTION. 


Salem township comprises five-sixths of congressional township sixty-one 
and six sections off of township sixty-two, in range twenty-eight. It is 
bounded on the north by Harrison county; on the east by Washington 
township; on the south by Marion and Grand River; on the West by Ben- 
ton. The principal streams are Cypress Creek, Hog Creek and Brushy 
Creek. All of these flow southward and empty into the Grand River. 
Probably two-thirds of the township's soil consists of high, undulating prai- 
rie; but there is an abundance of timber sufficient for the wants of the peo- 
ple. The township contains twenty-three thousand and seven and fitty- 
two one-hundredths acres. 


HISTORY. 


The first settlers in Salem township were Jonathan and Alexander Lig- 
gett, who came about the year 1837, and were from Tennessee. Jonathan 
Liggett staked out his claim on section twenty and Alexander located on sec- 
tion eighteen, township sixty-one, range twenty-eight. Soon after there 
came to the township Aurelius Richardson, A, G. Dergin, and Matthew 
Harboard, who settled in the vicinity of where the village of Salem now 
stands. Old John Severe settled on section twenty in 1841, and built a 
water-mil] at the Rocky Ford on Cypress Creek. This was the first mill in 
the township and in this section of country, and was resorted to by the set- 
tlers for miles around. The mill stood until 1845 when it was washed away 
by a flood, and never rebuilt, There are no mills in the township at present, 
but there are pienty within a reasonable distance. 

The first marriage in the township was that of Harvey Ellis and Hannah 
J. Liggett. The ceremony was performed by Rev. J. Y. Porter, a Methodist 
niinister. 

The rst white male child born in this township was William O, Dergin, 
who was born in 1839; his father was A. G. Dergin. The first female child 
was Eunice Jarrett, who was born in 1840; her parents were Andrew and 
Susan Jarrett. 

The first death was that of Joseph W. M. Graham, who died August 22, 
1842; he was a son of James J. Graham. He was buried in Bethel ceme- 
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tery, in section thirty, and his was the first interment in that cemetery, 
which was also the first burial ground in the township, : 

The first resident physiciau was Dr, Watts, not the entinent divine, but a 
Maine Yankee, who lived in the vicinity of where the town of Salem is, 
and whose subsequent history, after leaving the township, is anknown. 

The first minister in the township was Rev, Abraliain Millice, a Metho- 
dist, who came in 1839 and organized a church at Jonathan Liggett’s resi- 
dence, on section twenty, near where the Bethel Church building now 
stands. Rev. Mr. Millice was from the Grand Pass country, in Saline 
county. It is claimed that Rev. George W. Flint was the first minister and 
organized the first church. 

The first school was tanght at the residence of Matthew Harboard, by the 
Yankee doctor, Watts, mentioned as the first pliysician in the township. 
‘The first school-house is said to have been the Barr school-house, which was 
built on section twelve, township sixty-one, range twenty-eight, in 1851. 

In 1837, during the Mormon War, the Mormons drove all the families 
living in the southern part of the this township away from their homes. 

During the Civil War there was no bushwhacking in Salem township; 
neither was any one killed on account of his opinion, 

In about the year 1845, Tolbert Iiggins was engaged in cutting a rae- 
coon out of a hollow tree about twenty feet from the ground, A limb was 
eut off which fell on Mr. Higgins, catching him between it and the tree 
and fatally injuring him. 


ORGANIZATION, 8TATISTIOS, ETC. 


Salem township was organized in June, 1859. The first election was in 
August, following. The first justices of the peace were Thomas H. Gaines, 
A.G. Dergin, and John H. Hardin. Erasmus Sevier was one of the first 
constables. 

The assessed valuation of the township in 1870 was $204,214. In 1877 
this valuation had increased to $241,093 in the aggregate, divided as fol- 
lows: Real estate $157,310; personal property, $83,789. 

The population of the township in 1860, when its boundaries were much 
larger than at present, was 1,130; in 1870 it was 936; in 1880, 1t was 982. 

There were seven schools in the township in 1881. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICERS. 


Since 1872 the township has had the following officers, omitting those for 
the years 1878-79 and 1580; - 

1872—JIndge Gabriel FPeurt, supervisor: Dr. J. N. Raley, clerk; B. B. 
Adams, assessor; N. B. Brown, collector; Henry Merrifield, constable; John 
W. Cotfey and L. C. Dowell, justices of the peace. 

1873—Duiley I. Coffey, supervisor; John H. Killough, clerk; John 8. 
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Graham, collector; B. B. Adams, assessor; John W. Cottey and Lindsey ~ 
Dowell, justices; Edwin Melntire, constable. 

1874+—B. Il. Cottey, trustee; J. J. Enyart, clerk; B. B. Adams, assessor;. 
A. ©. Stitt, collector. 

1875—B. H. Coffey, trustee; G. C. Harboard, clerk; B. B. Adams, asses- 
sor; J. J. Enyart, collector; E. MeIntire, constable; John W. Coffey and 
John §. Graham, justices. 

1876—L. H. Coffey, trustee; Lewis Dowell, clerk; B. B. Adams, assessor; 
J. J. Enyart, collector; E. McIntire, constable; J. W. Coffey and J. 8. Gra- 
ham, justices. 

1877—B. H. Coffey, trustee; Silas Dary, clerk; E. Ellis, collector; B. B. 
Kem, assessor; David Dille, constable; John R. Hendricks and John S. 
Graham, justices. 

1881--D. W. Handy, trustee; B. B. Adams, clerk and assessor; W. J- 
Pugh, constable and collector; James Kelly and John Graham, justices. 


PLEASANT RIDGE BAPTIST CHURCH. 


This church was organized in the year 1857. The names of the organiz- 
ing members cannot now be obtained, but the number was thirteen. The 
church building, a frame, was built in the year 1868, at a cost of $1,000. 
It has never been formally dedicated. Some of the pastors have been Revs. 
J. R. Hardin, J. B. Christie, James C. Poe, J. L. Netherton. The pres- 
ent membership is sixty-nine. The church is located on section nine, town- 
ship fifty-one, range twenty-cight. 


BETHEL CIIURCH (METHODIST CHURCH SOUTB). 


Bethel Church is one of the pioneer churches of Daviess county. It was 
organized by Rev. Abram Millice, in the year 1839, with about twenty 
members whose names cannot now be obtained. The church building was 
erected in 1869; it is a frame and cost about $1,300; it was dedicated on De- 
cember 12th of the year it was built by Rev. Jesse Bird. The pastors of 
3ethel Church have been Revs. Abram Millice, John Y. Porter, Noah 
Richardson, Edwin Robinson, Constantine Dryden, Mr. Reece, Josephus 
Devlin, James B. Callaway, William Saxon, Daniel H. Root, Isaac Nailor, 
William M. Warren, William M. Sutton, John D. Vincil, Robert Austin, 
Samuel Littlepage, Williain Ketron, Samuel Catlin, Samuel Huffaker, John 
Shores, Joseph Y. Blakely, R. H. G. Kierran, R. HW. Jordan, A. A. Kier- 
gan, Jolin Perry, John Huffaker, L. Gribble, A. J. Worley, and 8. W. At- 
terberry, the present pastor. 


THE VILLAGE OF SALEM. 


The principal and only town in Salem township is the village of that 
name. Salem was laid out by B. 1. Coffey, in the fall of 1856. The first 
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building erected in the place was a frame store-house, which was built by 
Brown & Westtield. They put ina stock of general merchandise, such as 
is usually found in a well reguhted country store. The first dwelling was a 
frame, and was built by Edwin McIntire. The first: blacksmith shop was 
built by William Triplett, who worked at his trade therein. William Gil- 
lespie built the first cabinet shop, and worked in it himself. 


VALUATION, ETC. 


In 1870 the assessed valuation of Salem was $5,320, and it was then the 
third town in size in the county. 

In the spring of 1876 the place was supplied with a daily mail, which 
passed “up in the morning and down in the afternoon.” Professor Walrad 
was postmaster at the time. A correspondent of one of the Gallatin news- 
papers said of him: “ He keeps everything usually tound in a first-class drug 
store. You can here get the purest spirits for medicinal purposes and pure 
juice of the grape for medicine or sacramental purposes.” 

A business directory of the place in 1877 contained the following names: 
R. W. Handy, D. W. Handy, general merehandise; G. M. Walrad, drugs 
and books; F. L. Reed & Co., drug store; Dille & Melntyre, furniture; J. 
& J. Taylor, harness; A. G. Adams, shoemaker; Benjamin Phillips, Young 
& Hendricks, blacksmiths; William Yarbrough, hotel keeper; H. W. Gith- 
ens, wagon-maker; Mrs. Martha Evans, Millinery; John A. Killongh, M. 
B. MeClung, physicians. 

The following is a list of business firms in the village at present (1881): 
Smith & Kavanagh and Weldon Bros., dealers in dry goods and groceries; 
Keown & Co., hardware, farm implements and sewing machines; F. 1. 
Reed, drug store; E. McIntire, furniture store; 8. A. Bryant, blacksmith 
shop; J. W. Rupe, harness-maker; IL. W. Githens, wagon-maker; Samnel 
Griffin, proprietor Griffin House, hotel; M. B. McClung, physician. The 
population of the place in 1880 was seventy-five. 

The school-house tor District No. 8, iain Salem. It was built in 1869. 
J. W. Laird is the present teacher of the school, and the number of 
pupils enrolled is eighty-five. The district has nine months’ school in the 


year. 


CHRISTIAN CIURCH. 


~ The only chureh in Salem is the Christian Church, which was organized 
June 17, 1868. The following are said to have been the original members: 
John J. Ford, Cassander Ford, E. 8. Ellis, Elizabeth Ellis, George Flint 
(Elder), Perry Butler, Thomas J. H'lint, Samuel Ford, William S. Brown, 
Philander Brown, Lewis Brown, Ellen Brown, b. T. Brown, Jolin Brown 
(Elder), Francis Brown, Jvel R. Brown, Naney A. Brown, D. W. Terry, 
Rachel Terry, G. W. Kerl, Hannah Kerl, Silas Hammons, Lydia Hamwons, 
52 
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Robert Y. Ford, Robert Ford, Mary Ford, Catharine Ford, Mary A. Flint, 
Louisa A. Flint, Louisa Higgins, Thomas Higgins, William Godman, neg 
Lego, Lydia Terry, Cynthia Terry, Ruth Terry, Bridget Mills, Matilda 
Burris, Isabella Barnet, Fannie E. Ford, C. A. Meyers, Elizabeth Terry, J 
Davidson, 8. Davidson, Harriet Ford and Mary E. Ford. 

In 1867-68 the frame church building was erected at a cost of $8005; it 
was dedicated Tune 17, 1868. The pastors of this church have been Revs- 
George Flint, J. W. Coffey, D. W. Martin, and the present pastor, J. F. Jor- 
dan, The present membership is 150. 


MASONIC LODGE. 


Earl Lodge No. 285, A. F. & A. M., was granted a dispensation March 9, 
A. p. 1868, a. 1. 5868, and was organized on Mareh 30th, following. The 
date of this charter is October 15, a. p. 1868, a. v. 5868. The first offi- 
cers were J.J. Enyart, W. M.; Nathanial Glaze, 8. W.; George W. Flint, 
J. W.; Gabriel Feurt, Treas.; N. B. Brown, See’y; William T. Foster, 8. 
D.; Thomas J. Flint, J. D.; John Armstrong T. The present officers are Ja- 
cob Hoover, W. M.; James O. Ellis, 8. W.; F. M. MeCoy, J. W.; G. Feurt, 
Treas.; B. B. Adams, Sec’y; Thomas A. Glaze, S. D.; William P. 
White, J. D.; M. M. Coffey, T. A hall was built in 1868, and is the 
property of the lodge. The present membership of Earl Lodge is 38. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


N. B. BROWN 


Was born in Logan county, Virginia, in 1833, and moved with his parents 
to Daviess county, Missouri, in 1843, settling three and one-half miles west 
of Pattonsburg. He was educated in the country schools of his native county 
in Virginia, and of Daviess county. 

When he eame to Daviess county there were few settlements in the north- 
ern part of the county. The county then, and for several years afterward, 
embraced what is now Tlarrison county. Mr. Brown eame to Salem town- 
ship, then known as Benton, in 1857, aud built the first store-house in Salem. 
When he first came to the county and for several years afterward, all the 
grinding of grain was done on a hand-mill belonging to “ Old Billy ” Allen. 

In 1861 Mr. Brown joined the Enrolled Militia of Missouri, and was 
elected captain of Company B. After the reorganization of the militia in 
18463, he was appointed captain of Company M, Fourth Regiment, Colonel 
John B. Hale, commanding. In this organization he served for nine months, 
when the old organization was resumed. He participated in the engage- 
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ment at Union Mills and also in the fight near Camden, where the notorious 
Bill Anderson was killed. 

Mr. Brown has a finely improved farm, and keeps from 100 to 200 head 
of cattle on hand all the time. Te also does a Jarge business in buying and 
shipping stock; shipping in 1880 four hundred ecar-loads from the counties 
of Daviess, Harrison, Gentry and Nodaway. This stoek was worth ou an 
average $800 to the ear-load, making a grand total of $320,000. He has 
shipped for the last ten years, an average of 200 carloads per year, 

Mr. Brown was iarried, in 1859, to Miss Sarah J. Harbord, of this county. 
They have nine children, all living; namely, Mary ©., George ©., E. Anna, 
Alice, Luey L., Josie B., John N., Charles E., and an infant unnamed. 
Mr. Brown has been a member of the Christian Church for fourteen years. 


JULGE GABRIEL FEURT. 


Gabriel Feurt was born in Scioto county, Ohio, July 38,1827. His father, 
‘Thomas Feurt, was a native of New Jersey, and his mother, Mary, was born 
in Pennsylvania, His grandfather, George Bowers, served seven years in 
the Revolutionary War, and settled in Scioto county, Ohio, when there were 
‘but three other families in that county. Our subject received his education 
in the common schools of Ohio, and came to this county io 1845, in com- 
pany with his mother and others of the family, and settled where he now 
lives—never having resided in any other than his birthplace, and where he 
now lives, in his life. Mr. Feurt was elected justice of the peace in 1861, 
and held that office for ten years. In 1870 he was elected judge of the 
County Court, and filled that responsible office with greatest credit for eight 
years, and most of that time was the presiding justice. He has made tarm- 
ing and stock-raising his business in life, owns 800 acres of rich and fertile 
land, and is one of the leading farmers of the county. 

Mr. Feurt was united in marriage, December 21, 1845, to Miss Sarah 
Glaze, who was born in Vermillion county, Illinois, January 29, 1833, and 
is a danghter ot Nathaniel and Catharine Glaze. Mr. Glaze was a native of 
Kentucky, but moved to Ilinois at an early day, and to this county in 1843, 
dying here March 30, 1548. He had a family of nine children, fuur of 
whom are living. Mr. and Mrs. Feurt have had ten children; namely, 
George F., born September 14, 1849; Mary C., born September 8, 1851; 
Lanra B., born May 15, 1854; James H., born August 30, 1856—died ; 
Alice, born October 9, 1858; Crittenden J., born October 17, 1860; Eldora, 
born September 14, 1864—died; Fannie D., born October 4, 1867; and 
Ollie, born Angust 4, 1870. a 

Judge Feurt is one of the most valuable and prominent citizens in Daviess 
county. The well known qualities of truth, justice and probity which have 
characterized his course through life has endeared him to the people of the 
whole county, and placed his name high upon the acroll of those whom they 
have honored with their suffrage. 
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HENRY W. GITHENS 


Was born in Decatur county, Indiana, in 1823, and is the son of Samuel and 
Jane Githens. His father was one of the pioneers of Indiana. Mr. Githens 
received a limited education in the schools of his native county. He 
moved to Daviess county, Missouri, in 1844, where he resided eight months, 
when he was attacked with the “Grand River Ague,” which so discouraged 
him that he left Missouri in disgust, returning to Indiana, where he re- 
mained five years, when he again moved to Missouri, and has lived here 
most of the time sinee, and owns a fine farm of 160 acres. i 
Mr. Githens married, in Indiana, in 1843 to Miss Eveline Higgins, before 
he had attained the age of twenty years, and with whom he lived twenty- 
six years. They had seven children, four of whom are now living; namely, 
Samuel, Rebecca J., Mary Ann, and George. Three are dead: Lucinda 
B., and two infants. Mrs. Githens died in 1868. Mr. Githens was mar- 
ried, in 1869, to Miss Justina Nash, by whom he has the following chil- 
dren: Lucinda E., Clara May, Emma, Anna L., and John W., deceased 


D. W. HANDY 


Was born in Barren county, Kentueky, in 1826, and is a son of Robert Av 
and Rosana Handy. Mr. Handy lived in Kentucky until the year of 1865 
when he moved to Daviess county, Missouri, settling on a farm three miles 
south of Salem. He remained on the farm three years, when he sold his 
farm and went into the mercantile business at Bancroft in this county. 
Here he remained about a year when he sold out and moved to Salem, buy- 
ing out the store of his brother, R. W. Handy. He remained in business at 
Salem until 1879, when he sold out again, and since that time has been en- 
gaged in farming and raising and dealing in stock. He recently sold his 
farm of 500 acres adjoining the town of Salem for $9,000, and now thinks 
of resnming the mercantile business at the first favorable opportunity. Mr. 
Handy is now holding the office of trustee and treasurer of Salem township, 
to which office he was elected in April, 1851. Ile has been a member of 
the Baptist Church for twenty-two years. 

Tn 1848, Mr. Handy was married to Miss Mary J. Cook, of Kentucky. 
They have seven children living, as follows: Maggie, wife of J. I. Weldon, 
of Salem; James B., Aaron, William F., Ida B., Olley and Charles M. One 
child, a boy, named John, died in 1858 at the age of one year. 


HENRY T. KEOWN. 


The subject of this sketch is the son of John A. and Angeline Keown, and 
was born in Madison county, Tiinois, November 21, 1843. He received a 
common school education, and lived with his parents until he was eighteen 
years old, then commenced business for himself. He engaged in dealing in 
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cattle for six years. After his marriage he settled ona farm and stayed there 
about six years, then purchased a marble shop in New Douglas, Illinois, and 
was engaged in the marble business by himself until 1878, when he took in 
a partner (I. A. Olive) and they carried on said business, and also opened a 
hardware store. In the summer of 1881, Mr. Keown gold his interest in the 
marble yard and hardware store, and in October moved to Salem, and pur- 
chased the store building formerly occupied by E. McIntire, and put in a 
stock of hardware. The following month he sold a half interest in his busi- 
ness and building, to his cousin, Charles W. Keown. They now earry a 
large stock of hardware, and also a good assortinent of tarming implements. 

On November 21st, 1866, Mr. Keown married Miss Margaret M. Wright. 
She was born November 17, 1851. They have five children living: William 
E., Andrew §., Daisy T., Edith C. and Jessie A. Little Effie E. died Octo- 
ber 1, 1872, aged one year and twenty-one days. 


CHARLES W. KEOWN. 


Among the enterprising young men who have left good homes and friends 
and came to Missouri, and located in Daviess county, appears the name of 
Charles W. Keown, of Salem, the subject of this sketch. Te was born in 
the town of Marine, Madison county, Illinois, September 30, 1861. He is 
the son of Emsley and Anna M. Keown. Mr. Keown attended the pnblie 
schools of his native town until he was far enough advanced in his studies 
to enter college, then entered the Eureka College, at Enreka, Illinois, and 
remained one term, then went to Blackburn University, at Carlinville, Tli- 
nois, and there completed his education. In the fall of 1881, he came to 
Daviess county, seeking a business location, and for that purpose visited 
several towns and finally chose Salem for his future home, and purchased a 
half interest in a hardware store and building from his cousin, H. T. Keown, 
The firm of Keown & Co. carry a large stuck of hardware, and also a good 
assortment of farming implements. 


M. B. M’CLUNG, M. 1). 


M. B. McClung was born in Greenbrier county, Virginia, in 1839, and is 
ason of Dixon and Ellen McClung. He received his early education in the 
common schools of his native county, in Virginia. At the beginning of the 
war he entered the Confederate army, joining an infantry company known 
as the “ Nicholas Blues,” of which he was elected second lieutenant. This 
company belonged to the brigade of which General John B. Floyd was 
commander. In the fall of 1861, he resigned his position in the infantry 
and joined the Fourteenth Virginia Cavalry in which he served until the 
close of the war, in 1865. In 1868, he moved to Daviess county, having 
made a previous visit to this State in 1859. Ie received his medical edu- 
cation at.the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Keokuk, lowa, at which 
institution he graduated in Mareh, 1879. 
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In 1877, Dr. McClung was married to Miss Sarah A. Handy, daughter of 
R. W. Tandy, of Salem, this county. They have two children: Theo- 
Myrtle and Maro Bertrand. 


EDWARD M INTIRE 


Was born in Tippecanoe county, Indiana, in 1832. His parents were Wil- 
liam and Naney McIntire. He moved with his father to MeLean county, 
[llinois, in 1838. Here he remained until 1856, when he moved to Daviess 
county, Missouri, settling at Salem, where he has since resided, except during 
an interval of five years, from 1861 to 1865, which time he spent in Iowa 
and Illinois. He twice offered to enter the army in behalf of the Union, 
but was rejected on account of his health. Mr. MelIntire started in the far-. 
niture business in Salem in 1866, and has followed the business almost con-- 
tinuously sinée that time. He served as constable of Salem township for 
eight years, from 1871 to 1879; in polities isa Republican, and strong in the 
faith of his party; and has been a member of the Christian Church for- 
twelve years. 

Mr. MelIntire was married, in McLean county, Illinois, in 1850, to Miss. 
Mary P. Coffey, daughter of the late Judge B. 8. Coffey, of this county.. 
They have had ten children, seven of whom are living, as tollows: Margaret 
A., now Mrs. Armstrong, living in Pattonsburg; Mary A., now Mrs. But- 
ler; William B., married and living in Salem; Nancy, now Mrs. Yarbrough,. 
living in Salem; Martha L., Charles A., and Edwin W. Three have died: 
George P., infant, died Angust 12, 1873; Clara F., died April 9, 1874, 
aged eleven years, eleven months, and nine days; Cora A., died August 2,. 
1875, aged five months and fourteen days. 

Mr. MeIntire built the first dwelling house in the town of Salem and did: 
the carpenter work of the first school-honse in the district, and has built 
three-fourths of the houses in the town. 


WILLIAM J. PUGH 


Was born in Preble county, Ohio, in 1836, and is a son of Williamson and: 
Sarah Pugh with whom he moved, at the age of three years, to Rush county, 
Indiana, where he resided until 1872, when he removed to Harrison eounty,. 
Missouri, and five years later to his present residence in Salem. Mr. Pugh 
was educated in the common schools of Rush county, Indiana, and at the 
Fairview Academy in the same county, which institution he attended ten 
months. Mr. Pugh commenced teaching at the age of eighteen years, and 
taught for thirteen winters, working a farm during the summers. He 
has not taught since 1866. Mr. Pugh was elected justice of the peace in 
Indiana in three weeks after he had attained his majority. He served! 
in this capacity for fifteen conseentive years, and resigned the office: 
when he moved to Missouri in 1872. Before he had resided in Harri- 
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son county two years he was clected tu the office 


of township clerk, which 
office he held two years. 


He was then elected township collector and served 
one year and refused aretlection to the sume oftice. Tn A pril, 1851, he was 
elected constable and colleetor of Salem township, Daviess county, which 
ottice he now holds. Mr. Pugh has been in office ever since le was twenty- 
one years of age, with the exception of intervals umonnting to about tour 
years, a part of which time he was ineligible for want of legal residence. 

Mr. Pugh was married, in Indiana, on November 16th, 1856, to Miss 
Melinda Ginn, of Franklin county, Indiana. They have three children; 
namely, W. Thomas, S. Anna and George EH. Mr. Pugh lias been a mem- 
ber of the Christian Church since 1856, his wife has been a member ot the 
same church since 1853, and he is now an elder in that church. 


i. W. RUPE 


Was born in Kosciusko county, Indiana, in 1852. At the age of three years 
he moved with his parents to Iowa City, Lowa, where he resided two years, 
and then moved with his parents to Bethany, Harrison county, Missouri, 
where he remained until August, 1877, when he removed to Salem, Daviess 
county, where he has since resided. Mr, Rupe received his edueation in 
the schools of Bethany, Missouri. While in Bethany he learned the trade 
of harness-making, whieh he has since followed. Mr. Rupe has been mar- 
ried twice. Tis first wife was Miss Alice Shockley, of Bethany, by whom 
he has two children, Della U. and Raymond 8. Mrs. Rupe died in March, 
1878. Mr, Rupe was married again, September 9, 1880, to Miss Flora Hen- 
dricks, danghter of John R. Mendrieks, of Salem township, Daviess county. 
Mr. Rupe was appointed postmaster of Coffeysburg in January, 1850, which 
office he stil] holds. 


JAMES [. WELDON 


Was born in Hart county, Kentucky, in 1848. His parents were Jonathan 
and Sallie Weldon, with whom he moved to Missouri in 1855, where he has 
lived since that time, in the counties of Harrison and Daviess. He received 
his education in the schools of these counties in Kentucky and Missouri. 

Mr. Weldon has been engaged in farming all of his life, and now owns a 
nicely improved farm adjoining the town of Salem. He is now turning his 
attention to sheep-raising, as he regards it more remunerative than other 
kinds of stock. At the age of twenty years, in 1864, he joined Company E, 
Forty-third Missouri Volunteers and served until the close of the war, 

Mr. Weldon was married, in 1867, to Miss Saral M. Handy, danghiter ot 
D. W. Handy, of Salem, this county. They have two children living, Dora 
Alice and Mand, and one dead, a boy named Robert. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Boundaries, Timber, Proirvies and Streams—Population—Old Settlers—Some Facts— 
Churches—Pilot Grove Chureh—Union Grove Chureh--Hickory Creek Church--Chapter 
of Accidents and Crimes—Suicides—Accidents-—Murder— Township Opfcers Ce 
sion—Biagraphical Sketches. 


BOUNDARIES, TIMBER, PRAIRIES AND STREAMS. 


Washington township is in the north range and the second from the east- 
ern line of the county. It is six miles square, the size of a congressional 
township. The general nature of the country is high and rolling, the bot- 
tom lands on the. Big Muddy and Tlickory ereeks being of niisurpaaied fer- 
tility, while the uplands and prairies are composed of a Fell sandy loam, with 
a clay sub-soil, not, however, impervious to water. The timber supply is 
composed of some of the finest grown in Northern Missouri, and covers 
nearly if not quite one-half of the township. The trees are large, the oak 
predominating, with elm, hickory, hard and soft maple, walnut, ete., which 
will become a source of great wealth to the township if properly husbanded. 
Washington township is bounded on the north by Harrison county, on the 
east by as township, on the south by Grand River and west by Salem 
township. Tt is watered on the west and vorth by Mickory and Big Muddy 
- ereeks, and on the southeast by a large branch of the Big Muddy. Besides 
these there are an innumerable number of springs all over the township. 

The township has been exclusively settled by farmers and stock-raisers, 
there being no town or village within its borders. 


POPULATION, 


Washington township has not been noted for its rapid growth, having set- 
tled slowly, the majority of the settlers locating in the southern part of the 
township, which, until 1870 wasa part of Grand Riv er township. That year 
Washington township was organized and the territory of which it is eomposed 

was tuken from Grand River township as above stated. In 1870 the popu- 
lation was 810 and in 1880, 945. This was but a small increase for ten years, 
Jess than the average gain of the county, being only a trifle over sixteen per 
cent. [t may do better the present decade. 

In area Washington township has twenty-two thousand nine hundred 
and twelve and seven one-hundredths acres of land, and the assessed 
valuation of real estate and personal property was, in the year 1877, placed 
at $238,818. This shows a greater average wealth to the inhabitant than 
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several other townships. This speaks well for them as an agricultural peo- 
ple and good farmers. The opportunities for investment in this township 
are unsurpassed. Land is cheap, and both timber and prairie ean be com- 
bined in one tarm. 1t will soon have a railroad within a mile or two of its 
southern border, and the farthest farm in the township will hardly be ten 
miles trom a railroad station. Should a railroad be extended from Jameson 
north to Bethany, in Harrison county, as talked of, the line, if it does not 
tun through the township, will probably be within a mile of the western 
border from north to south, whieh would not only help in the matter of 
‘transportation, but give greater value to the lands of the township. 


OLD SETTLERS, 


Washington township was one of the last of those made in the year 1870, 
when the County Conrt, on March 10th, divided the county into sixteen 
municipal districts, each being a congressional township of six miles square. 
Washington, as may be guessed, was named after the “ Father of his 
country.” 

The first white men who located in this township for a permanent home 
were John Williams and James Munn; both came from Kentucky to Daviess 
county, but Williams was a native of North Carolina and Munn, of Tennes- 
see. They settled in the north part of the township, on section thirty-three. 
They both located on that section in 1836. D. N. Foster, generally called 
Nelson, came in 1838, and bronglt his wite with him. They came from 
Franklin county, Indiana. William Taylor came the same year, but from 
Kentucky. There were a number came in 1839, but the largest number who 
came in one year for a decade was in 1840. 

Rey. Jonathan Smith, the first minister who settled in the township, came 
on November 11th, 1840. The reverend gentleman is still Jiving and on the 
daim he bought and afterward entered the land for purchase, and is still 
a highly respected and beloved elder in the Baptist Church, Wilson Poe, 
Joel Dowell, Joseph Gillespie and William Hardin, all came in that year or 
a year later. Cabins began to spring up all ever the township. The timber 
first received a majority of the settlers, but the prairies svon began to find 
purehasers. But to this day the timber land is the choice of a majority of 
the farmers of Washington township. An old log burned out comprised the 
milling facilities. Millport and then Gallatin was the postottice, and the 
latter place, after the county was organized, became the principal trading 
point. John Williams had a earpet made of deerskins and placed upon his 
floor, and soon others followed his example. 
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SOME FAOTS. 


The first wedding which was celebrated in Washington township was that of 
William Hardin and Miss Betsy Munn, in the spring of 1842. 1t was about 
the same time Joseph Gillespie was married, near the north line of the coun- 
ty, but who the bride was is not remembered. This marriage was performed 
by the Rev. Jonathan Smith. ‘Squire Lowe performed the interesting 
ceremony that united William Hardin and Miss Betsy Munn, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s tather, Mr. James Munn. 

The first child born in Washington township was undoubtedly Miss 
Rachel Foster in 1840. She was the daughter of D. Nelson Foster and 
Naomi, his wife. Miss Rachel Foster that was, is now Mrs. James Wil- 
liams and is still a resident of the connty of her nativity. The next birth 
occurred November 26, 1841, and was a daughter born to Jonathan and 
Catharine Smith; she was baptized with the name of Sarah J. Smith. The 
first death was that of Leonard Munn, son of James Munn. He was abont 
tive years old, and was burned tu death, his clothes catching fire while play- 
ing in front of the tire-place. He lived bata short time and suffered terri- 
ble agony. He was buried on the farm of his parents. His grave is now 
obliterated and the field is now in corn. The next death was the infant som 
of Wilson and Juda Poe. It was buried in Union Grove Cemetery. The 
first physician was Dr. Joel Dowell, who came in 1842 or 1848 and is still 
a resident of the township. Tecame from Iowa. About the same year 
Dr. John Oatman, a regular practicing physician, settled in the township, 
but afterward moved to Harrison county. 

The first school was tanght in a log school-honse built on the banks of 
Hickory Creck in the year 1840, It had the usual suppiy of puncheon 
seats and desks made up against the log wall. The fire place covered about 
half of one end, and was made of sticks and mud trom the bank of Hickory 
Creek. The school-house was erected by the joint labor of the neighbors in- 
terested in having a school in the neighborhood. The first teacher was 
John D. Enlow (or Inlow), and his school was a flourishing one for those 
times, having abont twenty scholars for which he received $1.50 per pupil 
for a term of three months, The school-house had the same fate as a good 
many of the county bridges, and in the Jatter part of the winter of 1841-42 
a heavy rain set in and Hickory Creek raising in its wrath, reached forth 
and ¢lasping this building, dedicated to teaching the young: idea how to 
shoot, to its hosom started on a voyage to the gulf. The Hickory Creek 
school-honse was but a vanishing dream, and the spot that knew it onee,. 
knew it no more forever. Financially, the loss was not severely felt, but 
otherwise it was. Since that time three other school-houses have been eree- 
ted and some like the first, are known no more. They have now six sehool 
districts and school-honses in the township. 
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Mrs. John Williams not only had the first deerskin carpet, but wove the 
first cloth, in 1837. Mr. Williams used the first bull-tongue plow in the 
township and only had one horse to hiteh to it. The other horse had not 
been purehased at that time. 

The first preacher seems to have been Rey. Absalom Hardin, who 
preached occasionally at the cabins of the settlers as early as 1839. Regu- 
lar preaching was held near where the Union Grove Church now stands, in 
the fall of 1840. The Disciples Church was the first church organized in 
the township, of which Elder Martin Seott was the pastor. The history af 
these churches is more particularly given in the following pages. 


CHURCHES.—PILOT GROVE CHURCH, 


This church was organized on the fourth Lord’s day of February, 1856, 
and was named The Pilot Grove Chureh of Christ. At its organization the 
Rev. Martin Scott became pastor. The names of the original members are, 
A.J. Vinson, John MeCoy, elders; John A. Brown, James Scott, Jesse 
McCoy, W. 8S. Brown, 8. H. Tlatnmond, deacons; Levi Cline, F. IL. Troxel, 
James A. Garton, D. N. Terry, William Adains, and [. G. Seott. The church 
was built in 1861, and is a plain, neat structure, with « substantial finish, 
and cost when completed $1,000. The church was dedicated by the Rev. 
Martin Scott, the minister in charge, December 6, 1861, a very large gath- 
ering being present. There have been but two ministers attached to the 
church, the Rev. Martin Seott, above mentioned, and Rev. Jasper H. Coffey. 
The present elder and clerk is Frederick S. Troxel. 

The first elders, before the dedication of the new ehurch, were John A, 
Brown, W. 8. Brown and James Scott. The church is in a flonrishing state 
and has at this time a membership of 174. The church is now called the 
Pilot Grove Christian Church and isso known, It is situated in the center 
of a tine farming country and in one of the most thickly settled parts of the 
township. Its location is in the southwest corner of the west half of the 
northeast quarter of section twenty-six. 


UNION GROVE CHURCH. 


The organization of this chureh took place in the month of June, 1866, 
but the first pastor, Rev. Jonathan Smith, who settled in the township in 
November, 1840, had held service for years in the neighborhood. Those 
who joined the church and effected its organization were Jonathan Smith 
and wife, John E. Smith, Mildred Smith, Isaae Smith, Juda Poe, B. F. Poe, 
James C. Poe, Abraham Poe, Eliza A. Poe, Henry M. Powell and wife, 
and ‘Thomas Elmore. 

A new chureh edifice was erected in the summer of 1863, a large frame 
building substantially built, comfortably furnished andarranged. It stands 
to-day a8 &@ monument of honest work on the part of the builders. It cost 
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$1,000, and was dedicated the same year, 1868, by Elder Jonathan Smith, 
and a proud day it was for him to at last secure to the service of the Lord 
a house of worship. THe was assisted in the dedication ceremony by Elder 
Hardin. The names of the pastors who have had the charge given them 
are the Rev. Jonathan Smith and Rev. James C. Poe. The church at this 
time has sixty-four members. 


HICKORY CREEK CHURCH. 


This congregation erganized themselves in the fall of 1869, and conelnded 
at once to build a chureh to worship in. As they belonged to different de- 
nominations, a stock company was formed, who raised the means to build 
the church. It was at once commenced and finished the same fall at a 
cost of $1,700. It was decided, as it had been erected by money raised 
through a general subseription, that it should be under the control of a 
board of trustees elected by the stockholders. This was done, and Gabriel 
Feurt, J. C. Glaze and William Grant were elected as members of the first 
board and the trustees received their trust from the hands of the building 
committee, Messrs. B. G. Kimball, J. C. Glaze and Gabriel Feurt. The 
church has never been specially dedicated. The ministers in charge are, for 
the Baptists, Rev. J. L. Netherton, and for the Cumberland Presbyterian, 
Rev. J. H. Thorp. The Baptists at this time have a membership of 126. 
The church building is still the property of the stockholders, and controlled 
by trustees of their selection. The church is located on the west half of the 
northwest quarter of section thirty in the southwest part of the township, 
The congregations which hold services at this church seem to prosper, for 
they are growing in numbers, strength and unity. 


CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS AND ORIMES. 


Two suicides have taken place in this township and both in the same year. 
It is not the right way to meet the tronbles and trials of this life, but as the 
world is made up of all manner of people, it is to be expected that different 
views of this life and the life to come will be manifested. It is hard for 
some to live when all hope has fled, when not a ray of sunshine is to cross 
their paths, and the question arises with portentous foree, why live 4? Just 
so, even those who see only the bright side of life might well ask the same 
question, when they look at their fellowman, and know from this life, that 
hope to him is dead. People sometimes cannot understand that cause and 
etfect sometimes move within the same circle, and when the canse is felt, 
the effect is certain. It is not always cowardice. There has been many a 
brave heart taken the fatal plunge, and it is not for the living to judge the 
dead, or even a snicide, from the standpoint of their own understanding. 
Better by far to pity the suicide whose life has become too bitter to be 
borne, and who will say that he or she who have thus cast themselves npon 
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the Father of all mercies, may not have done a wiser act than suffering and 
waiting while blank despair and untold sorrow has their only present and 
future destiny? History will be found full of the incidents that have come 
betore and after a snicide’s death, but it is a bold writer with a heart devoid 
img sympathy, who can look at the despair, or write coldly of a suicide’s 
ate. 


SUICIDES. 


Peter C. Dowell, who lived in the northeast corner of the township on 
section thirty-five committed snicide by hanging, March 18, 1878. He hung 
himself, in the stable, tying a rope to a joist and jumping off. He was in 
bad health and that may have been the cause of what seems to have been 
a rash act, 

Mrs. Lydia Snyder, who lived in the north part of the township, also com- 
mitted suicide by hanging herself, using a skein of yarn and a handkerchief 
to effect her purpose. Ter husband had left her some two years before, and 
she had never heard of him. She had nursed her sorrow until it was too 
heavy to be borne, and then committed the act. This was in June, 1878, She 
was about fifty years of age. Both were buried in Union Grove Cemetery. 


ACCIDENTS. 


A very singular accident, resulting fatally, was the death of young Albert 
Smith. To this day his death has been the cause of much comment by the 
query how could he have been placed in the position he was? The young 
man was about twenty-one years of age, and of sprightly habits. In Feb- 
ruary of the year 1876, he went into the woods tu eut wood. At noon he 
had been to the house of Alfred Prindle, and that was the last seen of bim 
alive. He left to go to his work, and not coming home that night, it was 
thought probably he had gone to a neighbor’s, but not returning next day, 
a search was made for him and he was found dead under a tree, about twelve 
feet from the butt. The tree fell across him near the middle of the back, 
and must have killed him instantly. Help was secured and the tree cut and 
removed, but the mystery was how could he possibly have got in the posi- 
tion he was found in. No two present could arrive at the same conelusion. 
lt was a strange accident and a deep mystery, for no one thought he would 
commit suicide. Never in even the remotest manver had he ever hinted or 
talked of any such thing. But it will ever be a mystery to those who found 
him. This sad accident happened in section seven. 


MURDER. 


The only murder to record in this township was that of James Marri- 
field, who was stabbed by a dirk-knife in the hand of Augustus Killough, 
from which he died the ninth day after the eutting. The affair happened at 
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the house of Joseph Landers, where a neighborly dance was going on. 
There had been some ill-feeling between the young men. The sight of the 
dance Killongh, who had been drinking, began to act so outrageously that 
he was ordered to leave; this he declined to do, and Marrifield, who was 
present, said he should and attempted to put him out. In the struggle Kil- 
lough drew a dirk with a blade nearly six inches long and eut at Marrifield 
viciously, and before Marvrifield got out of his reach, le had received his 
death wound. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICERS, 


The township, as before stated, was not organized until 1870, and with 
the exception of justices of the peace and constable, there is no record prior 
to the year 1872 of township ofticers. That year the spring election result- 
ed in the choice of the following officers: 

1872—N. EK. Reed, supervisor; George Yaple, clerk; F. M. McCoy, asses- 
sor; Martin G. Scott, collector; Gideon | Smith, eonslable: Peter A. Dowell 
and Alfred Prindle, justices of the peace. 

The next year some few changes were made, and the ticket elected was 
composed of the following named persons: William Adams, supervisor; 
Samuel Dowell, clerk; Peter C. Dowell, collector; Isaac Goodwin, assessor; 
E. B. Barker and Peter A. Dowell, justices, and Gideon Smith, constable. 

1874—--N. E. Reed, trustee; 8. H. Dowell, clerk; I. N. Goodwin, assessor; 
J. H. Knott, collector; Peter A. Dowell and L. M. Thompson, justices. 

1875—N. E, Reed, trustee; §. H. Dowell, clerk; Martin G. Scott, asses- 
sor; J. H. Knott, collector; Gideon Smith, acnatable: Peter A. Dowell and 
L. M. Thompson, fakioaoes 

1876—Ali same as 1575. 

1s77—N. E. Reed, trustee; $8. H. Dowell, clerk; Henry Pomfret, assessor; 
J. H. Knott, eollector; Gideon Smith, constable; Fiter A. Dowell and L. M. 
Thompson, justices. 

The law electing township officers was repealed in 1877. 

The last law, passed by the General Assembly of the winter of 1880-81, 
resulted once more in giving the townships the right to conduet their 
own business, and to choose “the men whom a majority of the citizens 
decided should hold the places of honor and trust. The election took 
place in April and the officers of the township for the present year is here 
given:— 

1881—N, E. Reed, trustee; M. G. Scott, clerk and assessor; J. H. Knott, 
collector and constable; Peter A. Dowell and J. ©. Gerrish, justices. 
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CONCLUSION. 


There is nothing to prevent the township of Washington from becoming 
one of the wealthiest in the county. It has an immense amount of valuable 
Jand a rich and fertile soil, but it needs a greater population to develop its 
resources. Let those interested look to this, and these resources when known 
will give it population and wealth, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


E. H. COLE 


Was born in Lorain county, Ohio, December 18, 1829. His father, Joseph 
Cole, was a native of New York, and his mother was born in Pennsylvania; 
Leonard Cole, his grandfather, was a native of New Jersey, and was a sol- 
dier of the Revolutionary War, also in the War of 1812, and died in Ohio 
at the good old age of 105 years. Mr. Cole was reared upon a farm, and 
has ever since made that his principal business. In September, 1852, he 
left Ohio and settled in Cedar county, lowa, where he lived until March, 
1874, when he came to this county. 

Mr. Cole was united in marriage, June 7, 1857, to Miss Sarah J. Eastlack, 
of Linn county, Iowa. She was born in Clinton county, Ohio, October 17, 
1837. By this union they have seven children: Lina M., born July 30, 
1858; Annie R., born June 24, 1860; John W., born December 6, 1864; 
Frank 8., born April 16, 1866; Jennie A., born September 24, 1871; and 
Louella, born November 1, 1878. 


CHARLES 0. COLE 


Was born in Scioto county, Ohio, Mareh 7, 1830. Silas Cole, his father, was 
a native of New York. Te was reared npon a farm, and has since engaged 
in farming and stock-raising, in which he has been very successful. He 
-eame to this county in 1872, and is one of the leading farmers of the town- 
ship and owns a farm containing 440 acres of land. 

Mr. Cole was united in marriage, February 12, 1852, to Miss Sarah A. 
Orm, who was born in Seioto county, Ohio, June 15, 1834. By this union 
they have eleven children; namely, Francis C., born January 25, 1853; 
Ernest O., born March 5, 1855; Almeda, born October 20, 1856—died; 
Clara J., born September 23, 1858; Oscar L., born November 4, 1860 Ringing: 
Luey B., born July 12, 1862; Albert B., born November 18, 1564; Charles 
H., born April 20, 1868; Mary E., born November 23, 1869; Bertha M., 
born November 3, 1871; and Laura, born August 30, 1878. 
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i. M. DOWELL 


Is a native of Surry county, North Carolina, born July 9, 1825. His par- 
ents, Peter and Mary Dowell, were both natives of North Carolina; and 
his grandfather was a captain in the Revolutionary War. When our subject 
was seven years old his parents moved to Henry county, Indiana, and in 
1839 to this county, where he was reared upon a farm, and thns acquired a 
liking for farming, which he has since made his ocenpation. 

Mr. Dowell was united in marriage, March 21, 1850, to Miss Harriet 
Smith. She was born in May, 1832, and died June 2, 1867. They had four 
children: namely, William, born January 7, 1851; Sarah J., born July 21, 
1853; Cornelius, born December 7, 1858—died; and Austin, born April 30, 
1863. Mr. Dowell was married, April 10, 1870, to Miss Rebecca Hart, who 
was born in Jacksonville, Illinois, January 9, 1842. They are rearing Mary 
E. Dowell, an orphan child, the daughter of a niece of Mr. Dowell. 


WILLIAM F. FLINT 


Was born in Hamilton county, Ohio, April 4, 1828. His father, George 
Flint, was a native of Maryland, and William Flint, his grandfather, was a 
soldier in the Revolutionary War. William F. Flint moved to Franklin 
county, Indiana, with his parents, when he was six years old, and then ac- 
companied them to this county in 1841, where he has lived since, excepting 
four years that he resided in Harrison county, returning to this county in 
March, 1881. He received most of his education by home study, and began 
teaching school when he had reached the age of eighteen years, which busi- 
ness he was engaged in during the winters for fifteen years, and during the 
summers gave his attention to farming. In September, 1861, he enlisted in 
Company ©, Daviess County Battalion, serving six months, then enlisted as 
a private soldier, and rose by promotion to the rank of second lieutenant. 
After his time of enlistment expired, he again enlisted as a private in a 
company from this county, and was elected captain. At the organization of 
the Thirty-third Regiment Enrolled State Militia, he was elected lieuten- 
ant-colonel, in 1862, and served in that capacity until August 16, 1864, when 
he enlisted again asa private soldier, in Company F, Forty-third Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and was commissioned captain and served as 
such until his discharge, June 30, 1865. Atter his discharge he returned 
home, and in 1868, was eleeted sheriff of this county, and served one term 
He was elected justice of the peace in 1872, but did not serve. 

Mr. Flint was united in marriage, November 30, 1847, to Miss Mary A. 
Ford, who was born in Kentueky, March 3, 1529. They have become the 
parents of ten children, seven of whom are living; namely, Nancy C., born 
January 27, 1549; Robert &., born January 14, 1556; George T., born April 
10, 1858; Margaret F., born September 8, 1860; Jolin A., born Jannary 15, 
1863; William §., born February 27, 1865; Lewis L., born June 15, 1869. 
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ELDER JONATIVAN SMITH. 


The subject of this sketch takes high rank among the early pioneor preach- 
ers of Daviess county. To such men as he, who endured the hardships and 
privations of the early days, and lightened the labors of Jiimself’ and neigh- 
bors by the cheerful rays of scriptural light, much of the progress of the 
county is due. 

Jonathan Smith was born in Washington county, Tennessee, December 9, 
1805. His father, Richard Smith, was a native of Virginia, and served his 
country in the War of the Revolution; he died in Franklin county, Indiana, 
in July, 1840, aged eighty-nine years. When our subject was two vears old 
his parents removed from Tennessee to Kentucky, and thence to Franklin 
county, Indiana, in 1811, and while living here his father rendered efficient 
service in the suppression of the Indian troubles which agitated that portion 
of the country in the early days. In the Hoosier State our subject grew to 
manhood, his time being employed upon his father’s farm and in securing 
such education as the subseription schools of that day afforded. He early 
showed a liking for the ministry, and gave his leisure moments to the care- 
ful study of the sacred precepts and commands of the Bible. In 1840 he 
removed with his family to Missouri and loeated in this county and engaged 
in farming. Shortly after his arrival he became a licensed preacher of the 
Baptist Church, and in 1841 was regularly ordained into the ministry ot 
that church, and has ever since continued to labor in his chosen path. Te 
still resides upon the same clearing where years ago he erected, with infinite 
toil, his rude log cabin home. 

Mr. Smith was united in marriage, on the 29th of December, 1829, to 
Miss Catherine Stafford, who was born September 26, 1805. After becom- 
ing the mother of eleven children, all of whom she reared to manhood and 
womanhood, she departed this life, November 6, 1877, ata good old age, sin- 
cerely mourned by her relatives and friends. Of the eleven children, seven 
survive to comfort their father in his old age; namely, James, Aaron, Gideon, 
Elizabeth, John E., Wilson T., and Eliza. Those deceased were named, re- 
spectively, Richard, Judah A., Mary and Sarah. Elder Sinith still enjoys 
good health for one of his advanced yeurs. 


GIDEON SMITIT 


Is a native of Franklin county, Indiana, born June 29, 1833, and isa son of 
Jonathan Smith, of this county, whose biography appears in this book. He 
came to this county in 1840, with his father and family, aud was educated in 
the common or subseription schools of the county. He has been engaged in 
farming up to the present time, with the extephion is wa tare ae 
which time he worked at making and burning brick. In ay, 1864, he 
enlisted in the Enrolled State Militia, and served his country, in that com- 
53 
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mand until the expiration of his time, when he enlisted in Company F, 
Forty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, in August, 1564, and 
served in that company until the close of the war. He made rails for one 
dollar per one hundred, for the money with which he entered his first piece 
of land. 

Mr. Smith was married, October 30, 1861, to Miss Mildred Basket, who 
was born November 10, 1840. They have eight children; namely, Mary 
A., horn December 3, 1862; John F., born Febrnary 3, 1864—died; Sarah 
C., born May 1, 1866; Emma F., born January 22, 1868; Annie B., born 
July 4, 1870; Laura E., born June 17, 1872; Ollie E., born November 13, 
1876; and Florence E., born July 15, 1879. 


ELDER JOHN L. NETHERTON. 


John L. Netherton is a native of Daviess county, and was the first 
male child born in Grand River township, the date of his birth being Septem- 
ber 20,1836. IIe is a son of James and Naney Netherton, who were among 
the early settlers of this county, and also sufferers at the hands of the Mor- 
mons, having had their honse plundered and burned by them. Our subject 
was reared upon the home farm, and has since given his attention to agri- 
eultural pursuits. His early education was received in the common schools, 
which he has supplemented with a private course of study under the instrue- 
tion and direction of Prof. MeGay, of Grand River College, Edinburg, and 
in addition to which he thoroughly versed himself in the spirit and teaching 
of theology, was admitted into the church and licensed to preach the gospel 
in the Baptist Church in 1868. Te now has charge of the Ilickory Creek 
Baptist Chureh, and the Pleasant Ridge Baptist Church. 

Mr. Netherton was united in marriage, March 5, 1857, to Miss Rachel 
Glaze, who was born October 31, 1834. They have seven children; namely, 
Catharine, born December 29, 1857; Naney E., born February 2, 1861; 
James N., born June 25, 1863; George B., born March 17, 1865; John W., 
born May 8, 1868; Thomas M., born May 28, 1870; Francis G., born March 
28, 1576. 


ELDER MARTIN SCOTT. 


Martin Scott is a native of Jackson county, Tennessee, and was born 
March 14,1807. His tather, John Scott, was a soldier of the Revolutionary 
War. When the subject of our sketch was a child his parents moved to In- 
diana, where he was reared upon a farm, and received his education in the 
common schools of that State. He is one of a family of fourteen children, 
four of whom are ministers in the Christian Church. When he was fifteen 
years old, his parents moved to Sangamon county, Llinois, and at that time 
there were but three houses in what is now the city of Springtield, Ilinois. 
In 1827, he moved to Tazewell county, Illinois, and settled on a farm. A 
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short time thereafter, hy a change of county 
McLean county, and a few years later, by the same process, was made a cit. 
izen of the county of DeWitt, and thus without moving once he resided sue- 
cessively in three different counties. While a resident of MeLean county 
he was three times elected sheriff of the county, and it was while living there 
that he began his work in the ministry. In 1844 he was ordained wad has 
been preaching ever since. With the assistance of John A. and William S. 
Brown and James Seott, he built the Pilot Grove Christian Chureh. He is 
now old in years, and it may well be said, that the world is the better for his 
having lived in it. The names of his brothers and sisters are as follows: 
Andrew, John, James K., William L., Samuel E., Moses, Wilson, Alexan- 
der, Anna ©., Ruth B., Naney, Isabel and Patsy. 

Elder Seott was united in marriage, February 25,1830, to Miss Lueinda 
Maxwell. She died March 11, 1831. He was married, April 19, 183, to 
Miss Nancy Maxwell. She had one child, John M., born July 30, 1840. 
Mrs. Naney Scott died in 1872. On the 16th of August, 1873, Elder Scott 
was united in marriage to Mrs. Dinah Scott, widow of James Seott. Her 
maiden name was Clifton. Elder Seott is one of the most highly respected 
citizens of the county. 


lines, he became a resident of 


MARTIN G. SCOTT 


Was born in DeWitt county, Missouri, August 6, 1842. His parents were 
both natives of Tennessee, and he accompanied them to this county in 1855, 
and has since made this his home and farming his principal oeeupation, in 
whieh he has achieved fair success. He received only a common school edu- 
eation, but has added to his knowledge by profiting by his experience. In 
1876 he was engaged in the mere aoa business, as a partner with John H. 
Stucker, of Tueresnt. and continued about eighteen months. He enlisted in 
Company H, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, August 
5, 1861, and served three years and three months; was taken prisouer at the 
battle of Shiloh, and held in eaptivity for six months, and was exchanged 
and joined his regiment; was wounded, July 27, 1864, while in front of 
Atlanta, Georgia, being shet through the right lung, from which he has 
never fully recovered. 

Mr. Scott was united in marriage, February 14, 1867, to Miss Caroline 
M. Terry, who was born August 28, 1848, in Daviess county, Missouri. 
They have had five children; : namely, Ruth J., born June 9, 1868; Lawrence 
L, born February 3, 1ST1—died; James D., born December 19, 1872; Wil- 
liam J., born August 14, 1876; and Etna P., born Mareli 18, 1579. 
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FERDINAND TOURNEY 


Was born in Ohio, November 15, 1833. His parents moved to Illinois 
when he was about six months old, and there Ferdinand was reared and ed- 
ueated. He began life as a farmer and continued that business during his 
residence in Illinois. In the spring of 1862 he came to this State and set- 
tled in Daviess county, and immediately engaged in farming. 

Mr. Tourney isa man of fine business qualitications, and his reputation for 
fair dealing with his fellow-men has won for him many warm friends. He 
was married in Livingston county, this State, in November, 1866, to Miss 
Laura Hultz. Mr. and Mrs. Tourney are the parents of eight children, 
named Margarent A., James P., Frank M., Charles E., Anderson, Donazila, 
Ora A. and Mary E. 


ELI J. WALLS 


Was born in Scioto county, Ohio, November 12, 1827. He was reared up- 
ona farm, and received his education in the common schools of the Buckeye 
State. He came to this county in 1845, and has resided here ever since en- 
gaged in farming and stock-raising, in which pursuits he has been very suc- 
cessful. His mother, a cheerful old lady of eighty-one years, is also a resi- 
dent of Daviess county. 

| On thej6th of March, 1851, Mr. Walls was joined in marriage to Miss 
Catharine Netherton, who came to to this county in 1834, and whose par- 
ents were among the number who suffered by having their home plundered 
and burned by the “Saints” during the Mormon troubles in the pioneer 
days. Mr. and Mrs. Walls have become the parents of eight children, 
whose names and dates of birth are as follows: Mary E., born March 10, 
1852; James W., born May 25, 1854; Naney J., born December 6, 1856; 
Joseph, born January 12, 1860; Lanra A., born January 28, 1862; Thomas 
S., born May 9, 1865; Charles B., born July 14, 1869; and Benjamin J., 
born December 14, 1871. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


ADDENDA, 


Explanation—H, D. Hamilton—James A, Meudows—Horatio Bunker—Jesse M, Dickey— 
J.T. Jones--Milton F. Woodtward—Assessment for 1881, 


EXPLANATION, 


In the biogre aphical sketch of Mr. A. 8. Yoursey, on pages 441 and 452, 
the letter “u” was mistaken for an “nu” in the manuseri pt, and printed be- 
fore the error was detected. The name should read as above. A similar 
typographical error was made in the sketch of Mr, 8. T. Brosrcs, and the 
name was printed Brosins, on page 524 

The following sketches were unintentionally omitted trom Union, Benton 
and Jamesport t townships, respectively. 


H. 1. HAMILTON, 


Hampton D. Hamilton was born in Bedford county, Tennessee, Novem- 
ber 12, 1824. His parents were South Carolinians by birth, and were named, 
respectively, Thomas and Mollie Tucker Hamilton; the former died in Gen- 
try county, Missonri, in 1850, and the latter died in the same county in 1854 
His parents removed from Tennessee when our subject was eight years of 
age, and located in Latayette county, Missouri, where they remained but one 
year, when they removed to Ray county, this State. After a vear's resi- 
dence in the last named county they once more changed their place of abode 
and this time settled upon a farm in that portion of the Grand River conntry 
now known as Grundy county, and there onr subject worked upon lis father’s 
farm and attended the early schools until he had attained the age of twenty- 
one, when he left home and began to work for himselt, IIe secured employ- 
ment upon the farm of Mr. Gr: ‘aham, of Liv ingston county, and there worked 
six months, and for the next two years worked in various places. In the 
spring of 1849 he journeyed to the golden shores of California, and after a 
three years sojourn in the then newly Alieeny ered gold fields, he returned hoime, 
in 1852, and bought the farm upon which he now lives, where he has 
lived since the above date. This farm consists of 340 acres of as valuable 
land as there is in the county, is all under fence, and 160 acres of it under 
cultivation. 

On the 6th of January, 1853, Mr. Hamilton was united in marriage to 
Miss Elizabeth R. Hill, danghter of Jolin and Elizabeth Hill, residents of 
this county. Nine children have blessed this union, all living, and are 
named as follows: Hollie E., Mary R., Henry, Annie M. (now Mrs. John 
Doty), Sallie F., Emma H., Ezra T., Elton L.and George W. Mr, and Mrs. 
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Hamilton are members of the Methodist Episeopal Church South, and are 
kind neighbors, and esteemed by all who know them. 


JAMES A, MEADOWS. 


The subject of this sketch is a descendant of one of the pioneer families 
of Daviess county. Over forty years ago his parents, John and Nancy 
Meadows, settled in the neighborhvod known as the “ Virginia Settlement.” 
They reared a family of eight children: Mary E., Sylvester 8., Joseph T., 
Martha B., Hudson C., James A., Susan P. and William J. His father died 
in 1880; his mother is now living on the old homestead. 

James A. Meadows was born in Benton township, Daviess county, Mis- 
souri, February 26, 1848. He lived with his parents until May 24, 1863, 
and then married Miss Ruth A. Jarrett, danghter of Andrew and Susan Jar- 
rett. She was born October 8, 1846. They have six children living: Ollie 
L., Colmore R., Charles M., Claude C., Ella E. and John VV. Orpah 8S. died 
when an infant. Mr. Meadows was engaged in farming until the spring of 
1881. He then purchased a grocery store in Pattonsburg, and engaged in 
that business until the 24th day of the following August, then sold the store 
and formed a copartnership with Mr. Grantham and others. The firm, 
Grantham, Meadows & Co., purchased the dry goods and groc2ry store of 
W. G. Weldon, in Pattonsburg. They carry a large assortment of goods 
in their line of business; also keep sewing machines and supplies. 


HORATIO BUNKER. 


This gentleman was born, reared and educated in Vermont, the date of 
his birth being October 22, 1844, and the place, St. Albans. Before the war 
he moved to Rock county, Wisconsin, where he was engaged in farming until 
the outbreak of the Civil War. In April, 1861, he enlisted for the defense 
of the Union, in Compuny F, of the Second Wisconsin Infantry. ‘He 
served in this regiment until July, 1864, when he was honorably discharged. 
Returning to Wisconsin he again entered the government service as quar- 
termaster’s clerk, and held that position six months. In the fall of 1865 he 
went to Illinois and entered the great mercantile tield of Chicago. He came 
to Chillicothe, Missonri, in the spring of 1869, where he still followed the 
mercantile business, and in the spring of 1874 came to this county, locating 
at Jamesport and engaged in the hardware and tarming implement  busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Bunker was married, on the 15th day of December, 1875, to Miss 
Susan Callison, of Daviess county. They have had three children, one of 
whom, Mary, still survives. James H. and an infant are dead. Mr. Bunker 
is a man of great force of character and fine business qualifications; and bis 
well merited reputation for fair dealing, has won him many friends and ena- 
bled him to build wp a large trade, 
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JESSE M. DICKEY 


Was born in Macon county, [linois, October 7, 1841, and was reared and 
educated in the same county, In 1855 he came to Daviess county this 
State, and located in Lincoln township, engaging in farming till the spring 
of 1871, when he came to Jamesport and embarked in the general mer- 
chandise business, and is sti!] engaged in the same line. When the war be- 
gan in 1861 Mr. Dickey enlisted in Company D, of the Fifty-first Missouri 
Volunteers, with the rank of sergeant and was assigned to the commissary 
department. He served till the war was closed and was honorably dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Dickey was married, in this county, on the 20th of April, 1862, to 
Miss Caroline Hamilton, a native of Daviess county, born September 12, 
1845. They are the parents of three children: Martha A. and Mary F., 
still living, and an infant, deceased. Mr. Dickey is one of the solid busi- 
ness men of Jamesport, and his obliging disposition and general fair deal- 
ing have built him up a good trade in his line, . 


J. T. JONES. 


James Thomas Jones was born in Wisconsin, Augnst 23, 1848. His par- 
ents moved to Lee county, Iowa, when James was about a year old. They 
again moved to Knox county, Missonri, in 1859, and there James completed 
his schooling. Early in life he began farming and continued till the spring 
of 1875, when he came to this county and began merchandising at Baneroft. 
In September, 1877, he came to Jamesport and went into the hotel busi- 
ness. This he continued till the fall of 1879, when he went into the saloon 
business and has been thus engaged ever since. Te was married, in Knox 
county, Missouri, December 23, 1868, to Miss Nellie Gibler, a native of 
Illinois. Mr. and Mrs. Jones are the parents of five children. In every 
sense of the word, Mr. Jones is a square business man, 


MILTON F. WOODWARD. 


This subject was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, May 1, 1832, and 
there grew up and received his education. He learned the wood-carver’s and 
cabinet-maker’s trades in his youth and worked at them till August, 1861. 
Then the war came like a hnrricane on the land, and Mr. Woodward enlist- 
ed in Company H, of a Pennsylyania regiment known as the “ Buektails,” 
serving till December, 1863, when he was discharged. In November, 1884, 
he again entered the service, this time in the Seventh Penneylvania Caval- 
ry, and served in his eompany as sergeant. In Febrnary, 1865, he was de- 
tailed as scout for General Kilpatrick, and served till the surrender of the 
rebels. Returning home he soon afterward went to Illinois where he work- 
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ed at cabinet-making till August, 1875, when he came to Harrison county, 
this State, and lived there till September, 1881. He then came to this 
county, settling in Jamesport, where he went into the livery business, and is 
still so engaged, at this writing, and driving a successful business. He was 
married, in Adams county, Illinois, December 25, 1870, to Miss Rachel 
Craig, a native of that State and county. 


ASSESSMENT FOR 1881. 


The following table shows the valuation of real and personal property of 
Daviess county by townships, as shown by the assessor’s reports for June, 
1881, made January 5, 1882:— 
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